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TREFACE. 

The  title  of  the  present  work  may  perhaps  be  open  to 
objection  as  too  comprehensive,  seeing  that  there  are  many 
Chiefs  in  the  territories  administered  by  the  Punjab 
Government,  bearing  the  title  of  Raja,  whose  histories 
have  not  been  here  included.  But  my  object  has  not  been 
to  record  the  biographies  of  reigning  families  so  much  as  to 
give  a  connected  account  of  the  political  relations  of  the 
British  Government  with  the  Independent  States  of  the 
Punjab  from  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 

With  Kashmir  and  Bahawalpur,  now  its  greatest 
feudatories  in  North  India,  the  Government  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  until  the  first  Sikh  war.  The  history  of 
the  former  province  is  full  of  interest  and  will  richly  repay 
the  most  patient  and  laborious  enquiry  ;  but  it  was  not 
till  the  defeats  on  the  Satlej  had  shaken  to  its  fall  the 
corrupt  monarchy  of  Lahore  that  Kashmir  was  known  to 
English  Statesmen  as  more  than  the  name  of  a  distant 
valley  which  romance  and  poetry  had  delighted  to  paint 
with  their  most  brilliant  colours.  Bahawalpur  was  even  less 
known  than  Kashmir,  till  the  campaign  of  1848  brought 
its  Chief  as  an  ally  to  the  side  of  the  British  ;  and,  even 
after  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab,  its  internal  politics 
were  the  subject  of  no  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  until  anarchy  and  civil  war  threatened  to 
reduce  the  country  to  its  original  desert,  when  the  Paramount 
Power  was  compelled  to  interpose  in  the  interests  of  the 
people  whom  tyranny  had  driven  into  rebellion  and  crime. 

Among  the  hills  from  which  the  Satlej  and  the  Ravi 
flow  are  Chiefs  who  bear  the  name  of  Raja,  mostly  of 
Rajput  descent  and  whose  pedigrees  stretch  back  in 
unbroken  succession  for  several  thousand  years.  But  their 
history  has  little  more  than   an  antiquarian   interest.     At 
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the  time  when  the  Gurkhas  attempted  the  conquest  of  the 
Punjab  hills,  these  petty  Chiefs  appear  for  a  moment  in  the 
light  of  history,  but,  the  wave  of  invasion  having  been 
beaten  back,  they  again  disappear  and  are  no  more  seen. 
Dynasty  after  dynasty  has  ruled  in  Hindostan  and  has 
passed  away.  Two  creeds,  strong  to  conquer  and  foreign 
to  the  land,  have  been  predominant  from  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  to  the  Passes  of  the  Khaibar.  But  before  Muham- 
mad, God-intoxicated,  shattered  the  idols  of  Arabia ;  be- 
fore the  founder  of  the  Christian  faith  gathered  his  few 
disciples  by  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  the  little  Rajput  princi- 
pahties  were  existing  in  their  quiet  valleys ;  and  when  the 
day  ai  rives  that  the  name  of  England  shall  be  no  longer  a 
power  in  Hindostan,  but  only  a  vague  memory,  one  leaf 
of  her  long  and  wondrous  story,  the  Kajputs  will  still  be 
ruling  their  ancient  valleys  and  tracing  back  their  ancestry 
to  the  Sun. 

With  the  powerful  Sikh  Chiefs  of  the  Cis  and  Trans- 
Satlej  the  case  is  very   different     Their  rule  is  not  sacred 
by  antiquity.     Whatever  the   origin  of  the  race  to   which 
thay  belong,  the  Sikh  chiefs  are,  nevertheless.  Autochthones, 
Earth-bom,  and  their  ancestors,  but  a  few  generations   ago 
were  themselves  driving  the  plough   over   the   very  lands 
which   they    to-day     rule  as     Independent    Chiefs.     But 
their   history   is   a  most  important    part  of    the  gCTieral 
history  of  India.     Their  fierce   enthusiasm,    in  the   days 
when  Sikhism  was  a  living  faith,  enabled  them  to   conquer 
the  Punjab  and   defy  the   enmity   of  the   Muhammadan 
Empire.     It  was  their  faith  wliich  made  them   strong,    83 
it  was  the  absence   of  all   religioys    enthusiasm  in  the 
Muhammadans  of  India  which  proved  their  weakness  and 
ultimately   their  ruin.     They  had   indeed   changed   from 
the  days  when  the  noblest  chivalry  of  the  West  went  down 
before  their  levelled  lances  and  the  war-cry  of  God  and  the 
Prophet. 
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With  the  British  Government  the  relations  of  the  Cis- 
Satlej  States  have  been  more  or  less  intimate  from  the 
time  of  the  conquest  of  Dehli  by  Lord  Lake  in  1803  ;  and 
it  is  the  history  of  these  relations  and  the  policy  which  the 
British  Government  has  adopted  towards  its  feudatories 
which  it  is  here  chiefly  desired  to  record. 

This  history  has  been  written  in  considerable  detail  and 
without  reserve,  except  with  reference  to  events  of  recent 
date  regarding  which  obvious  political  and  personal  reasons 
forbid  the  expression  of  opinion  or  detail  in  relation.  As 
far  as  I  am  aware  no  chapter  of  Indian  History  has  ever 
been  written  so  unreservedly  or  with  so  much  detail  as 
the  present  volume,  and  on  this  account  I  would  desire 
to  call  attention  to  a  conclusion  which  may  fairly  be  drawn 
from  its  pages. 

The  time  may  perhaps  have  passed,  though  of  this  I 
am  by  no  means  certain,  when  educated  Englishmen, 
regarding  with  some  degree  of  pride  the  conquest  and 
possession  of  India,  yet  believed  that  the  country  was  won 
by  intrigue,  violence  and  fraud.  That  each  new  province 
added  to  British  India  signified  new  crimes,  and  that 
the  conquerors  were  only  successful  because  they  were 
unscrupulous.  If  this  beUef  has  been  generally  abandoned 
by  educated  men,  it  is  still  the  belief  of  the  vast  majority 
who  have  neither  the  means  nor  the  inclination  to  inform 
themselves  of  the  truth.  It  is  encouraged  and  stimulated 
at  the  present  day  by  writers  in  England,  some  of  them 
men  of  ability,  who  either  find  it  profitable  to 
abuse  their  country  or  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  able 
to  find  nothing  but  national  shame  and  incapacity 
where  others  would  find  monuments  of  national  energy 
and  glory. 

A  sufficient  answer  to  hostile  criticisms  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  is  found  in  the  political  history   of  the   Cis- 
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Satlej  States  for  the  last  sixty-five  years.  These  States 
form  but  a  small  portion  of  India,  but  they  are  ieind  always 
have  been  considered  a  most  important  portion ;  in  their 
control  many  principles  of  the  highest  moment 
were  involved  and  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  the 
policy  which  the  Government  adopted  towards  them 
was  the  same  policy  which  it  maintained  towards  the  rest 
of  India.  It  is  neither  reasonable  nor  honest  to  assume 
that  an  administration  which  was  just  and  generous  in  one 
province  was  tyrannical  and  rapacious  in  another.  The 
Government  of  India  has  had  one  policy  and  one  alone, 
whether  the  Punjab,  or  Oude,  or  Bengal  was  concerned, 
and,  if  its  policy  has  been  unscrupulous,  traces  of  its  want 
of  principle  will  most  assuredly  be  found  in  its  relations 
with  the  Cis-Satlej  States.  On  this  point  let  the  facts 
which  I  have  recorded  bear  their  own  witness.  My  per- 
sonal opinion  is  valueless  :  like  that  of  any  other  individual 
it  may  be  prejudiced  by  association,  by  tradition,  by  in- 
terest ;  but  facts  are  uninfluenced  by  prejudice.  The  con- 
clusion to  which  I  am  convinced  that  any  honest  mind  will 
arrive  after  reading  this  history,  in  which  the  single 
endeavour  has  been  to  record  the  truth,  is  that  the  policy 
of  the  British  Government,  so  far  as  the  Sikh  States  are 
concerned,  has  been  uniformly  liberal,  enlightened  and  just : 
that  in  no  single  instance  has  it  abused  its  strength  to 
oppress  its  weaker  neighbours,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it 
has  taken  less  than  its  undoubted  right  and  has  decided 
disputed  questions  with  a  generosity  and  disinterestedness 
which  will  be  looked  for  in  vain  in  the  administration  of  any 
other  country. 

Absolute  power  is  a  dangerous  and  too  often  a  fatal 
gift  which  few  have  ever  been  able  to  use  wisely ;  but  the 
time  will  assuredly  come  when  the  just  and  generous  policy 
of  England  in  the  East  will  be  acknowledged  by  the  world 
as  her  highest  title  to  respect  and  honor. 
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It  was  but  a  short  time  ago  that  enquiries  were  insti- 
tuted in  India  as  to  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  people 
of  the  British  Government ;  and  on  this  subject  many 
educated  native  gentlemen  and  high  English  oflScials 
recorded  their  views.  The  enquiry  was  chiefly  remarkable 
as  proving  the  excellence  of  the  intention  of  a  Government 
which  invited  such  open  discussion,  and  as  illustrating  the 
curious  tendency  of  Englishmen  to  criticise  unfavorably 
whatever  belongs  to  their  own  race  or  country.  But 
seriously  to  compare  the  British  administration  with  those 
which  preceded  it,  or  with  the  majority  of  those  which  exist 
side  by  side  with  it  to-day  in  India,  is  an  insult  to  the 
intelligence.  There  have  been,  it  is  true,  Muhammadan  and 
Hindu  Princes  who  have  ruled  with  strength  and  justice, 
and  whose  names  are  still  held  in  honor.  But  these  have 
been  very  few.  Native  rule  in  India,  in  former  days,  signified 
oppression  of  the  most  terrible  kind ;  insecurity  of  life 
and  property ;  luxury  and  debauchery  in  the  Prince,  misery 
and  want  in  the  people ;  and  although  much  has  been 
written  regarding  the  preference  of  the  people  for  the  rule 
of  their  hereditary  Chiefs,  the  simple  fact  remains  that 
whenever  an  opportunity  has  been  afforded  them,  the 
people  have  accepted  British  rule  with  the  most  unfeigned 
satisfaction* 

The  Punjab  proper,  during  the  time  of  Maharaja 
Banjit  Singh,  was  certainly  a  favourable  specimen  of  a 
Native  State.  Yet  the  revenue  system  of  Ranjit  Singh  was 
but  an  orgaiiized  system  of  pillage  and  the  country  was 
fitrmed  to  contractors,  who  were  bound  to  pay  a  certain  sum 
into  the  State  treasury  and  were  permitted  to  collect  as 
much  more  as  was  possible  for  themselves. 

In  the  Trans-Indus  districts,  which  are  now  so  tranquil 
that  the  raid  of  a  few  marauders  across  the  border  is  an 
event  of  importance,  the  revenue,  twenty-five  years  ago, 
was  collected  by  an  army  whose  march  down  the  frontier 
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iould  be  traced  by  the  smoke  of  burning  villages.  Where 
the  people  were  less  warlike  the  revenue  officers  were  not 
less  cruel,  as  Kashmir,  ground  to  powder  by  Sirdar  Hari 
Singh,  Nalwa,  and  the  Jalandhar  Doab,  squeezed  dry  by 
the  Shaikh  tax  gatherers,  will  surely  prove.  If  there  be 
any  feeling  of  nationality  in  India  whatever,  it  may  be 
most  fairly  looked  for  among  the  Sikhs.  But  in  no  part  of 
India  was  British  rule  accepted  more  gladly  by  the  people  ; 
and  that  they  have  not  had  reason  to  regret  the  change  is 
shown  by  the  uninterrupted  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
country  and  by  the  willingness  with  which  Sikhs  and  Mu- 
hammadans  fought,  in  1857,  to  maintain  the  British  power. 

Many  Native  States  in  India  at  the  present  time  are 
ruled  well ;  and,  in  the  Punjab  territories,  Pattiala,  Jhind 
and  Kapurfchalla  enjoy  an  administration  as  substantially  just 
as  that  of  the  British  provinces.  But  this  is  alone  due  to 
English  example,  as  the  Rulers  of  these  States  readily  admit. 
They  have  voluntarily  adopted  the  English  Revenue  system ; 
in  some  cases  the  EngUsh  Codes  of  Law,  and,  in  a  modified 
form,  the  Procedure  of  the  English  Courts  ;  they  encourage 
education  and  introduce  into  their  territories  roads  and 
canals.  English  example  has  done  much,  but  its  work  is 
not  yet  complete,  and,  were  its  influence  withdrawn,  India 
would  at  once  relapse  into  the  anarchy  and  misery  from 
which  the  British  Government  has  rescued  it.  The  educa- 
tion and  civilization  of  a  nation  are  not  achieved  in  fifty  or 
a  hundred  years,  and  the  work  is  both  more  difficult  and 
more  tedious  when,  as  in  India,  Chiefs  and  people  have  bo 
much  to  unlearn  before  they  can  understand  the  new  lessons 
we  desire  to  teach  them. 

I  believe  that  if  the  criticisms  on  British  administra- 
tion in  India  are  carefully  considered  it  will  be  found  that 
they  almost  invariably  turn  on  the  unsympathetic  nature 
of  the  Government  and  of  the  English  character  generally, 
go  far  as  these  criticisms  attempt  to  assert  an  obvious  fact 
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ttey  are  unobjectionable,  but  they  become  barmful  wben 
they  attempt  to  go  further  and  to  prove  that  the  want  of 
sympathy  between  the  English  and  the  natives  is  a 
grave  danger  to  the  Empire.  The  English  are  not  a  demon- 
strative or  sympathetic  race,  and,  if  there  be  a  danger  in 
such  a  national  characteristic,  it  must  be  accepted  with 
equanimity,  for  it  is  inevitable.  But  the  natives  of  India 
are  far  less  sympathetic  and  demonstrative  than  the  Eng- 
lish ;  they  do  not  ask  for  our  sympathy  and  if  it  werQ 
offered  to  them  they  would  decHne  it. 

A  Hindu  family  lives  very  much  alone  ;  its  joys  and 
sorrows  are  nothing  to  its  neighbours,  and  the  social  life  of 
India  at  the  present  day  is  altogether  undeveloped. 
Patriotism  and  Nationality,  as  we  understand  the  terms^ 
have  no  meaning  in  India ;  from  time  immemorial  the 
country  has  been  ruled  by  foreigners,  sometimes  well, 
sometimes  ill ;  the  people  have  borne  the  burden  of  the 
incapacity  and  the  vices  of  their  rulers,  patiently,  without 
complaint ;  they  have  accepted  good  government  as  they 
welcome  the  sun-light  and  the  summer  rains,  with  a  quiet 
gladness  but  with  no  feeling  of  thankfulness,  for  they 
knew  not  and  cared  not  whence  good  government  came. 

The  heart  of  the  people  in  India  is  deep  and  if  we 
endeavour  to  find  there  any  affection  for  ourselves  we  shall 
most  surely  seek  in  vain.  But  esteem  is  stronger  and 
better  than  love,  and  it  will  last  unchanged  when  love  haa 
passed  through  its  stages  of  passion,  indifference,  and 
disgust.  For  the  English  Government  the  people  of  India 
entertain  a  sincere  esteem.  They  may  not  like  ali 
its  ways  and  its  eager  fretful  love  of  change  and  pro. 
gress  ;  but  they  know  it  to  be  just,  they  know  themselves 
secure  in  person  and  property,  while  they  are  year  by  year 
increasing  in  wealth  under  the  protection  of  a  Government 
which  demands  little  mote  than  half  of  what  they  have 
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been  compelled   to  pay  to   the   most  liberal  Government 
which  has  preceded  that  of  the  English, 

If  any  certain  augury  of  the  future  can  be  drawn  from 
the  events  of  the  past,  a  popular  rising  in  India  against  the 
Government  may  be  pronoimced  impossible,  so  long  as  the 
administration  of  the  country  is  based  upon  just  and 
enlightened  principles. 

The  delay  which  has  taken  place  in  the  publication  of 
the  present  work  is  owing  to  the  enormous  mass  of 
materials  in  the  shape  of  official  correspondence  which  it 
was  necessary  to  examine.  The  political  records  of  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  Agencies  of  Dehli,  Ambala  and  Ludhiana, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  are  exceed- 
ingly voluminous,  and  it  has  literally  been  the  labor  of 
years  to  index  them  and  master  their  contents.  The  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  obtaining  full  and  authentic  information 
of  the  history  of  the  States  previous  to  their  connection 
with  the  British  Government  have  also  been  very  great, 
although  the  Chiefs  concerned  have  placed  their  whole 
family  and  State  records  at  my  disposal  and  have  facilitated 
my  enquiries  in  every  possible  way. 

The  history  of  the  Mandi  State  would  more  appropri- 
ately have  found  a  place  in  a  volume  which  I  had  hoped 
and  still  hope  to  publish  on  the  Rajput  Chiefs,  the  materials 
for  which  have  been  in  a  great  measure  collected.  But, 
considering  the  length  of  time  over  which  the  preparation 
of  the  present  work  has  extended,  I  have  thought  it  better 
to  include  Mandi  as  the  most  important  and  as,  in  some 
way,  a  representative  specimen  of  the  Rajput  Hill  Chiefs, 
rather  than  leave  its  history  to  form  a  fragment  of  a  future 
work,  which  I  may  neither  live  nor  have  leisure  to  complete. 

LEPEL  GRIFFIN, 

Under-Secretary  to  Goveniment  Punjab. 
Lahore^  Noveviher  9th  1870. 
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A. 

Abd.ul-ahd,  Nawab,  60,  63,  315. 

Abdul  Navi  Khan,  Pattiala,  263,   271. 

Abdiil  Samand  !S3ian,  Governor  of  Sirhind,  21« 

Achhal  Singh,  Bhadonr,  304. 

Adina  Beg  Khan,  499,  500,  503. 

Adoption.    The  right  of,  247—251,  255—258,  vide  Saaiads,  477—480. 

Ahluwalia,  vide  Eapurthala. 

Ahluwalia  Bazaar  built,  509* 

Ahmad  Elhan  Sial. 

Ahmad  Shah's  invasions,  24^  27,  33.    His  death,  44,  500—611. 

Ajbar  Sen,  Mandi,  632. 

Aiit  Singh,  Ladwa,  91,  92. 

Aiit  Singh,  Prmce  of  Pattiala,  155, 168, 170, 197. 

AJcalis,  128,  514—516. 

Ala  Singh,  Baja,  Pattiala,  13 ;  defeats  the  Afghans,  19 ;  captured,  20 ;  attacks 
Battinda,  22  ;  taken  prisoner  bj  Ahmad  Shah,  25  ;  created  Baja,  26. 
his  death,  28  ;  his  friendship  for  Bhai  Ourbaksh  Singh,  51. 

Ala  Singh  Sirdar,  revolts,  56,  318. 

Albel  Singh,  Eialeka,  74,  139,  141,  146. 

Ali  Buha£ur  Peshwa,  Mahratta,  invades  Pattiala,  68. 

Ali  Muhammad  Khan,  Bohilla,  20,  21. 

Aliki  village,  426.         ' 

Amar  Singh  Maharaja,  29,  31 )  attacks  Maler  iSotla,  34 ;  Manimajra,  34  $ 
Faridkot,  35  j  the  Bhattis,  36, 42, 179, 185  ;  relieves  Jhind,  43  ;  over- 
runs Paridkot,  45  ;  Manimajra,  46 ;  Sialba,  48  ;  his  war  with  the 
Imperialists,  53,  52  ;  his  death,  53 ;  character,  54,  316« 

Amar  Singh,  Paizullahpuria,  48. 

Amar  Singh,  Kapurthalla,  538—540. 

Amar  Singh,  Thappa,  the  Ourkha  General,  156,  639« 

Amba  Rao,  Mahratta,  63. 

Ambala  Su-dars,  46,  60,  99,  l22,  433. 

Amir  Khan,  Bohilla,  90,  96. 

Amloh,  314,  433. 

Anandpur,  Sodhis  of,  207,  616. 

Anrodh  Ohand,  Katoch,  618. 

Anta  Bao,  Mahratta,  75,  77. 

Antiana  estate,  356. 

Apa  Khandi  Bao,  81. 

Amowli  Sirdars,  51,  185,  197. 

Ata  Ullah  Khan  of  Maler  Kotla,  62,  64  *  asslsia  Diwan  Nanun  Mai,  72,  78. 

Attar  Singh,  Bhadour,  298. 

Attar  Singh,  Faridkot,  616. 

Attariwala  family,  1,  8. 

Aurangzi)b,  Sanads  of,  278,  279. 
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Aufl  Kour,  Eani,  Pattialla,  84,  132, 135 ;  placed  at  the  head  of  a&irs,  13g, 
144,  147 ;  made  Regent,  148,  151,  154, 169, 164 ;  her  retiremei»t 
and  character,  166. 

Awan  tribe,  206. 

Aziz  Beg  Khan,  502. 

Azizuddin,  Fakir,  541. 

Babar  Emperor,  4. 
Badwana,  241,  473. 
Badar  Singh,  Ahluwalia,  497. 
Badrukhan  Sirdars,  302—304,  366—372,  3M- 
Badsikri  Port,  183,  184. 
Bahawalpur,  269,  409. 
Bahu  Sen,  Mandi,  629. 
Bairagi,  301. 
Bains,  Tillage  of,  384,  449. 
Bakshi  Seda,  78. 
Bakhshi  Lakhna  of  Pattiala,  35. 
Baksho  Singh  Saboka,  66. 
Balawali,  349,  381. 
Baisan,  410. 

Balwant  Khan,  Kotila,  534. 
Bal  Plain,  635. 
Balbir  Sen,  Mandi,  641. 
Banur,  estate  of,  224. 
Banur,  siege  o(,  60. 
Bamala,  15,  25, 225,  281,  286,  506. 
Barwala,  town  of,  225. 
Barkat  Ali  Khan,  Minister  of  Pattiala,  161. 
Bassawa  Singh  Amwoli,  51. 
Bassawa  Singh,  Bakshi,  Pattiala  263,  267. 
Bassawa  Singh,  Badriikhan,  303,  366,  367. 
Battinda^  21,  22,  37, 38. 
Bawana  district,  322,  341,352. 
Bawal  territory,  466. 
Bazidpur,  303,  306,  372. 
Behal  Singh  Bhai  Kjthal,  51. 
Behali  Mai,  of  Nabha,  461. 

Bell,  Mr.  Ross,  Report  on  Harriana  boundaiy,  182 — 189. 
Bhadour,   10,    13,    Vide  Chuhr  Singh,  Dip   Singh,  Bir  Singh,   167,  195. 
BKstorj  of  Bhadour,  277—299  ;  genealogy,  277  -,  Pattiala  strpreiiiacy, 
283. 
BhadoTir,  Pattiala  supremacy,  239, 283—298. 
Bhadaon,  314. 
Bhag  Singh  Buria,  49. 
Bhag  Singh  Thanesar,  59. 
Bhag  Singh  Malod,  302. 

Bhag  Singh  Raja  of  Jhind,  75,  82,  86,  88,  90, 92,  94, 104, 125, 148 ;  histoiy, 
319—353;  his  friendship  with  the  English,  820;  Envoy  ta 
Lahore,  321;  relations  with  Ranjit  Singh,  327;  joins  General 
Ochteilony,  330 ;  his  will,  338 ;  death,  353 ;  family,  353. 
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Bhag  Singh,  Malod,  802. 

Bhag  Sin^,  Kapurthalla,  519. 

BhagaJ,  the  Bana  of,  156,  409. 

Bhagel  Singh  Krora  Singhia,  50,  52,  51,  61,  63,  76. 

Bhagrawal.  Sikhs  of,  305. 

Bhagwan  Singh,  Baja  of  Nabha,  461 ;  installation,  480L 

Bhagwan  Singh  of  Manimajra,  34. 

BhaaBupa  viUage,  10,  289,  462,  464« 

Bhajji,  409. 

Bhallan,  601. 

Bhanga  Singh  Thanesar,  59,  66,  75,  82,  89,  92,  94, 116. 

Bhangi  confederacy,  49,  62,  507,  517. 

Bharpur  Singh  Sodhi,  37. 

Bhara  Singh,  ofDharampur,  885. 

Bhartpnr,  260,  272. 

Bharpur  Singh,  Baja  of  Nabha,  accession,  461 ;  serrioes,  464 ;  character, 

474;  death,  47a 
Bhatner  Fortress,  48. 
Bhattiana,  mde  Bhatti  and  Harriana. 
Bhatti  Bajputs,  2 ;  wars  of  Ala  Singh,  18, 19,  22,  23,  599 ;  Amar  Singh  inrades 

their  country,  42;  Nanun  Mai,  62  ;  their  country,  178,  and  character, 

179  ;  English  campaigns  against  the  Bhattis,  180,  185 ;  their  rights^ 

188,  190. 
Bhawanigarh,  21. 
Bhirog,  503, 528. 
Bhumian  Singh,  28,  29. 
Bhup  Singh,  Badrukhan,  802,  819,  366— 86a 
Bhup  Smgh,  Bana  of  Mandi,  647—^53. 
Bir  Singh  Bakshi,  Pattiala,  268. 
Bir  Singh  Bhadoor,  76,  282,  295. 
Bias  river,  626. 
Biiai  Singh,  Mandi,  651-— 66L 
Bija,  410. 

Bikrama  Singh  Kapurthalla,  5S3— 675,  576,  578,  58a 
Bikrama  Singh,  Faridkot,  621. 
Bilaspur,  the  State  of,  156,  409,  639. 
Bishan  Singh  Ealsia,  76. 
Boigne,  Gomte  de,  87. 
Bourquin,  Louis,  88, 183. 
Brij  Baj  Deo  of  Jammu,  517. 
British  policy  with  reference  to  the  Cis-Satlej  States,  19,  98, 102,   123,   136, 

182, 186,  187, 188, 194,  205-218,  219,   227,  229,  246,   247—251. 

288,  327,  334,  357,  371,  537. 
British  power :  rise  of,  in  North  India,  89. 
British  Ooyemment.     Feeling  of  the  Sikh  Chiefs  towards  it  in  1803,  A.  D. 

89 ;  in  1809,  108,  131 ;  in  1845—199,  200,  202,  205—218,  327. 
British  protection  to  the  Cis-Satiej  Chiefs,  98,  102, 117,  200,  327,  536. 
British  rule  pieferred  by  the  people  to  that  of  their  own  Chiefs,  176,   177 

267,  218. 
Budh  Singh  Faizulhkhpuria,  48,  61,  64,  76,  526. 
Budh  Singh  Lidhran,  48. 
Budha  Singh,  Bhai  Kythal,  51. 
Bugar,  Tillage  of,  227. 
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Baghat,  the  Thakori  of,  158,  410. 

Bundalia  Sikhs,  508. 

Bunga  district,  561 — 570, 

BuBgah  Sikhs,  61. 

Burar  tribe,  4,  599—601. 

Buria,  27,  49,  215,  260. 

Buras  estate,  220,  222,  224. 

Bum,  Colonel,  90,  821. 

Bussahir,  the  State  of,  156,  409,  640. 

0. 

Canal  from  Eupar,  270—272. 

Canning,  Lord ;  visit  to  Punjab,  254. 

Capital  punishment :  right  of  inflicting,  245,  889. 

Ceremonial  in  Pattiala  visits,  269. 

Chaddar  dalna  marriage,  81,  40,  418,  556« 

Chaharumi  Sikhs,  218—226,  284. 

Chalian  Sikhs,  159. 

Chamkor,  27,  518. 

Chamkoian,  estate  of,  149,  150. 

Chamba,  409,  494. 

Chand  Kour,  Bam  Nabha,  458,  461. 

Changes  caused  bj  the  war  of  1845  in  the  relations  of  the  Oovenunent  with 

the  States,  205—218. 
Charrat  Singh  Sialba,  85. 
Charrat  Singh  Sukarchakia,  504« 
Charrat  Singh,  Faridkot,  608. 
Chaudhri  Singh  Daja,  45. 

Chaudhri,  title  of  the  Nabha  Chief,  201,  278,  281. 
Chen  Sinfifh  Sirdar,  78,  88, 123,  829. 
ChichrowH,  215. 

Chuhr  Singh  Bhadour,  48,  62,  72,  280-^282,  287,  293,  801,  806,  808. 
Chundaband,  method  of  inheritance,  48,  61, 
Chuni  Machhli  estate,  220,  225. 
Civil  Courts,  216,  253. 

Coinage  issued  bj  Punjab  States,  818—318,  504,  510. 
Conolly,  Mr.,  Beport  on  the  Hariiana  boundary,  190 — 195, 
Contingent  of  Pattiala  in  1857,  286. 
Council  of  Begencj,  246, 
Cow  killing,  5ia 

B. 

Dabri,  352. 

I>adri  territory,  893,  395,  400,  412—416, 

Dal  Singh  Bhai,  85. 

Dal  Singh,  Bhadour,  282,  807. 

Dal  Singh,  Faridkot,  606,  609. 

Dallehwala  Sirdars,  48,  518. 

Dalel  Singh,  Malod,  62,  72,  301. 

Damdama  shrine,  46,  47. 

Danouli,  852. 

Darkuti,  410. 
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Baviditta,  Diwan,  67. 

Dehli ;  the  Empire,  its  weakness,  44,  50,  54. 

Dehli;  the    city    stormed  by   Ghidam    Kadir  Khaji,  63;  taken  by   the 

English,  89.  ^ 

Desn  Singh,  Bhai,  89,  48,  49,  50,  51, 
Desa  Singh,  Majithia,  640, 
Peso  Mai,  Pattiala,  56, 
Deso  Mai  of  Nabha,  68,  815,  419. 
Dewa  Singh,  Sialba,  85,  587. 
Dewa  Singh,  Bhadour,  285. 
Pevindar  Singh,  Baja  of  Nabha,  201,  207,  211  •  accession,  436  ;  character. 

487,  439  J  feeling  towards  the  Government,  441 ;  hostile  conduct. 

450 ;  punishment,  458  \  death,  461, 
Phami,  410. 

Phanna  Singh,  Malwai,  442 — 450. 
Phanna  Singh,  Bhai  of  KythaJ,  89,  48,  51. 
Pharam  Singh,  Shahzadpur,  47,  49, 
Pharampur,  885. 
Phara  Bao,  Mahratta,  59,  61. 
Phodan ;  the  fort  of,  149. 

Pholepur,  services  of  Pattiala  there  in  1857—237,  260, 
Pialpnra  Sikhs,  807. 
Pip  Singh,  Shahid,  46. 
Pip  Singh,  Bhadour,  76,  282,  288» 
Pip  Sinffh  of  Pattiala,  260. 
Pidar  Singh  of  Nabha,  465, 
Pirang  Mines,  625, 
Piwan  Singh,  Laudawala,  46,  59, 
Piwan  Singh,  Badrukhan,  804. 
Piwan  Singh,  Minister,  Jhind,  359,  361. 
Pivision  of  shared  estates,  218 — 226. 
Pogar  tribe,  508. 

Poladhi ;  the  village  of,  93, 171—174,  426. 
Pujana,  409, 

Puna,  ancestor  of  the  Bhadour  family,  14,  278,  286,  286,  292. 
Durbars,  Viceregal ;  Phulkian  Chiefis  entitled  to  seats,  304. 
Purbars,  Viceregal,  457, 
Purbar  of  1851,  406,  411. 

1860,  264,  406,  410,  467. 

1863,  410,  475. 

1869,  269. 

1870,  269,  410. 

Purbar  Sahib  of  Amritsar,  509,  516. 

Pya  Kour,  Eani,  Ambala,  99,  100, 116, 124,  380. 

Pya  Kour,  Bani  of  Bilaapur,  168. 

E. 

Elphinstone's,  Mr.,  Mission  to  Kabul,  103, 109. 
England  j  jisits  to,  proposed  by  the  Maharaja  of  Pattiala,  232. 
Equality  of  the  Phulkian  Houses,  10, 14,  284,  287.  294,  305. 
Escheats,  247— 261,  362, 371,  383.    '     '       '       '    ^,  ovo. 
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F. 

Faizullahpuria  Sirdars,  or  Singhpuria,  25,  48,  60,  219,  224. 

Famine  of  1783,  A.  D.,  67, 178  ;  of  1688  A.  D.,  687. 

Faridkot,  family,  4 ;  attacked  bj  Pattiala,  35,  45  ;  by  Bai^it  Singh,  99, 109. 

125, 129,  215,  409,  459;  hifltoiy  of  the  State,  599-^1. 
Farkhunda  Bakht,  Prince,  50. 
Fatahabad,  42,  43,  45, 180, 184. 
Fatah  Singh,  Thanesar,  59,  819. 
Fatah  Singh,  Mihrmah,  74. 
Fatah  Singh,  Eanheja.  75, 

Fatah  Singh,  Ahluwalia.  98,  94,  95,  96, 103,  519—588. 
Fatah  Singh,  Baja  of  Jhind,  358. 
Fatah  Singh,  Kalianwala,  96.. 
Fatah  Singh  Pattiala,  267. 
Fatah  Singh,  of  Nabha,  461. 
Fattoh,  Bani,  32. 

Fouju  Singh,  of  Faridkot,  609,  611,  614 
French  invasion  of  India,  102,  108,  118,  128. 
Fraser,  Mr.  W.,  Besident,  Delhi,  182, 189. 

i3t. 

Gaggar,  the  river,  158. 

Gajpat  Singh,  Baja  of  Jhind,  89;  histoiy,  811—818. 

G^da  Singh,  Bhangi,  62,  507. 

Ganga,  the  sacred  pool,  8. 

Gtua^a  Bam  of  Manimajra,  84. 

Garib  Dass  of  Manimajra,  84. 

Ghakkar  tribe,  206. 

Ghalu  Ghara,  506. 

Ghanoli  Sirdars,  61. 

Gheba  Sirdars,  52. 

Ghnlam  Kadir  Khan,  Bohilla,  68,  66,  816. 

Ghmngrana,  estate  of,  96,  97,  825. 

Goghar  ka  Dhar,  625. 

Gohana  district,  319,  820,  841. 

Gopal  Singh  of  Manimajra,  34. 

Gorakpur  district,  183. 

Gosaon,  Wazir  of  Mandi,  647—659.  . 

GoTindgarh,  siege  of,  87. 

Govind  Singh,  Gnru,  46,  497,  505,  687. 

Gudherah  estate,  220,  222. 

Guiar  Singh,  Pattiala,  139, 140. 

Gulab  Singh,  Bhansi,  518. 

Gulab  Singh,  Faridkot,  614,  616. 

Golab  Singh,  of  Shahzadpur,  47,  429. 

Gulab  Singh,  Buria,  49. 

Gulab  Singh,  Amowli,  51, 197. 

Gumti  Sikhs,  306. 

G^imah  Mines,  623. 

Gur  Sen,  Mandi,  635. 

Gurangan  estate,  220,  222. 

Gurbaksh  Singh,  of  Nabha,  461,  462, 481—487. 
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Otorbakfib  Singb,  Ealela,  21. 

Ourbaksb  Singb,  Bhai  of  Kytbal,  22,  51, 199. 

Q-urbaksb  Singb  of  Manimajra,  84,  45. 

Cktrbaksb  Singb,  of  Ambala,  46,  99. 

Qurdit  Singb,  Ladwa,  82,  89,  91,  93,  94, 104. 

Gurdit  Singb,  Amowli,  51. 

Gurdit  Singb,  Laudawala,  46. 

Gurdit  Mai,  B^ja,  500. 

Giirdial,  Diwan,  148,  145. 

Gurkba  campaign,  156,  157,  526,  689,  640. 

Gwalior ;  services  of  Pattiala  Baja  tbere  in  1857,  238. 


Hakikat  Singb,  Eanbeya,  52,  517. 

Hakikat  Singb,  of  Ber,  802. 

Hakman,  iia^i,  Pattiala,  55  ;  ber  death.  58. 

Hamir  Singb,  of  Faridkot,  85,  604—607. 

Hamir  Singb,  of  Nabba,  86,  89,  818,  418,  419. 

Hansi,  over-run  44 ;  surrendered  to  Debli,  44, 81,  89,  822. 

Harriana  boundary  dispute,  its  origin,  178 ;  character  of  the  ootintrj,  178; 
and  people,  179 ;  encroachments  of  Pattiala,  181 ;  Mr.  Bell's  Beport^ 
183 ;  Mr.  GonoUy's  Beport,  190, 198 ;  final  settlement,  195. 

Hari  Singb,  of  Jbind,  818. 

Hari  Singb,  Bhangi,  500,  507. 

Hari  Singb,  Sialba,  85,  45,  47,  63. 

Hari  Singb,  Kalsia,  166. 

Himmat  Singb,  Pattiala,  80 ;  i^beb,  82,  88  $  his  death,  41,  817. 

Hindur,  the  State  of,  156,  409. 

Hira  Singb,  Badrukban,  804. 

Hissar,  over-run,  44 ;  surrendered  to  Debli,  44,  81,  89, 178 :  boundary  finaUT 
settled,  190.  ^  ^ 

Holkar,  90,  91,  821,  421, 519—521. 

Hukm  Singb,  Malmi,  444—450. 

Hurdwar  Fair,  824. 

I. 

Imamuddin  Ehan,  Governor  of  Elashmir,  887. 
Imlob,  814. 
Ikhbsitanob 

of  collaterals,  52,  199,  247,  291,  862,  875,  883,  517. 

of  daughters,  517. 

of  widows,  60, 100, 166, 199,  364,  876. 

of  sisters  and  daughters'  sons,  517. 

escheats,  247—251,  862,  871,  883. 

by  marrying  widow,  81,  291,  812,  875,  418. 

of  niegitimate  children,  81,  40,  59,  60. 

equal  division  among  sons,  40,  70»  169, 175,  282. 

unequal  division  among  sons,  301. 

primogeniture,  169,  840. 
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Aivision  according  to  number  of  widows,  vide  ^'  Chundabaad." 

adopted  son,  247« 

of  women,  247,  376. 

by  wiU,  838,  668-576. 

to  cbiefships,  3744 
Infanticidfi,  177. 

Ingratitude  of  the  Ois-Satlej  Chiefs,  205,  206,  208. 
Interference  with  administration  of  Kative  States  on  the  part  of  the  Qoveni* 

ment,  136,  164,  227, 228,  252,  265,  334. 
Iron  Mines,  Mandi,  625. 
Isa  Ehan,  602. 
Isri  Sen,  Mandi,  63d. 
Isru,  83,  511,  531. 

Jaggat  Sinffh,  Eulu,  633. 
Jaggat  Parkash,  Baja  Nahan,  42. 
Jaggat  Singh,  Bhadour,  286. 
Jagdeo  Singh  of  Pattiala,  266,  271. 
Jagdesh  Singh,  Pattiala,  237. 
Jagir  grants  of  Banjit  Singh,  356,  372,  377. 
Jagir ;  interpretation  of  the  term,  373. 
Jagirdars  i  rights  of,  in  new  grants,  401— 406« 
Jai  Ohand,  Waziri  ikksari,  633. 
Jai  Singh  Lidhran,  48,  433,  436. 
Jai  Singh  Kanheja,  52,  507, 617. 
Jaimal  Singh  Buria,  49. 
Jaimal  Singh  Eanheya,  75. 
Jaishi  Bam,  Munshi,  Jhind,  839,  344. 
Jamalpur,  tiie  district  of,  184. 
Jamsd  Khan,  of  Maler  EoUa,  16,  25. 
Jammu,  517. 
Janjoah  tribe,  206. 

Jassa  Singh  Ahluwalia,  19,  25,  28,  33,  39,  608 ;  history,   498—^17  j  coin- 
age, 504 ;  influence,  612  ;  libemlity,  516 ;  death,  512. 
Jassa  Singh  Bamgharia,  46,  52,  507,  512,  518. 
Jaswant  Singh  of  Nabha,  83,  92,  99,  104, 124,  155,  l67, 171 ;  history,  419— 

485  ;  character,  423.  425  ;  loyalty,  436  ;  death,  435. 
Jaswant  Bai  Holkar,  vide  Holkar. 
Jaswant  Singh  of  Barwala,  225. 
Jat  Sikhs,  origin,  496. 
Jesal,  founder  of  Jesalmir,  1. 
Jhanda,  507. 
Jhang,  622. 

Jhajjar,  the  district  of,  81,  239—242, 399,  402,  466. 
Jhind  and  Nabha,  auarrels  between,  41,  818 ;  precedence^  406—410. 
Jhind  ;  histoiy  of  the  State,  309. 
Jhind ;  siege  of,  by  Imperial  troops,  43. 

Do.        by  George  Thomas,  82. 

town  of,  819. 
Jiah  Mai  of  Thanesar,  819. 
Jiun  Singh  Buria,  49. 
Jiundan  Sikhs,  305. 
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Jo<lli  Singh,  Kot  Duna.  308. 

Jodh  Singh,  Sirdar  of  Battinda,  21,  22. 

Jodh  Singh,  of  Kot  Kapura,  35,  86,  G04. 

Jodh  Singh  Bamgharia,  46,  108,  526^  S27. 

Jodh  Singh  Wazirabadia,  52. 

Jodh  Singh  Kakia,  75,  76,  330. 

Jubal,  408. 

K. 

Kabul  campaigns,  effects  of  in  the  Punjab,  199,  200,  386. 

EaboH  Mat,  506. 

Kahlnr  or  Kehlor,  the  State  of,  vide  Bilaspur. 

Kahn  Singh  of  Buras,  222. 

Kakrala  estate,  365. 

Ealsia  Sirdars,  50.     Vide  Jodh  Singh.     History  of  the  familj,  76,  166,  409 


Kamlagarh  Fort,  627—629,  634,  644. 

Kanheya  Sirdars,  52,  75,  500-  519. 

Kandola  Sikhs,  61. 

Kangar,  village  of,  463. 

Eangra  campaign,  526. 

Kanhouri  Fort,  188. 

Kanoudh  district,  241,  473. 

Kanti  territory,  466. 

Kapurthalla,  19.     Vide  Jassa  Singh,  Fatah  Singh,  ITihal  Singh,  Ahluwalia. 

Eapurthalla  founded,  493.    Taken  by  Jassa  Singh,  511. 

Kapur  Singh,  Faizullahpuria,  27,  60,  498,  505,  603. 

Karam  Singh  of  Shahzadpur,  46,  47,  49,  50,  70,  79,  83. 

Earam  Singh,  Krora  Singhia,  50. 

Earam  Singh,  Nagla,  97,  326. 

Earam  Singh,  Maharaja  of  Pattiala,  149,  152,  158.  Succeeds  his  father. 
154 ;  good  service,  156,  157  ;  feud  with  his  brother,  1(38  j  Govern- 
ment loan,  170 ;  lojalty  in  1845,  201 ;  death,  202. 

Earam  Singh  of  Baiidpur,  303,  866. 

Eamal,  91, 127,  820,  332-335. 

Earewa  marriage,  vide  Chaddardalna. 

Eassuhan,  district,  183,  184. 

Eashmir,  conquest  of,  206 ;  rank  of,  278,  409. 

Easim  Ali  Ehan  of  Jhajjar,  401,  406,  414. 

Eaasur,  27,  600,  507,  511,  519. 

Eatoch  Bajputs,  206,  494. 

Eehr  Singh,  Bhadour,  286. 

Eeonthal,  409. 

Eesar  Mai,  74. 

Ehannah  Sirdars, -48. 

Ehan  Buhadar  Ehan,  Bhatti,  180. 

Ehar  Ehodah  district,  819,  820,  341. 

Eharak  Singh,  Bhadour,  288,  285. 

Eharak  Singh,  Baja  of  Eapurthalla,  589— 597. 

Ehem  Eour,  Bani,  Pattiala,  56,  58, 185, 166, 168. 

Ehumanun  estate,  228—232,  248. 

Ehundawala  Sirdars,  60. 
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Ehmlilial  Singh,  Jamadar,  884,  589,  540,  6W. 

"KkushliBX  Singh,  Singbpuria,  61,  63. 

Eilti,  Eana,  631. 

Kirit  Parkash,  Eaja  of  Naban,  84,  35,  39,  42.  { 

Kisban  Singb,  Kot  Dnna,  308.  I 

Kisban  Singb,  Mian  of  Naban,  48. 

Kot,  vide  I&ikot. 

Kot  Eapura,  35,  45,  62^  600,  602,  619. 

£ot  Duna  Sikbs,  807. 

Eobana,  316. 

Kotila,  581—584.  I 

£owla8beri,  tbe  village,  167, 426. 

Eowra  Kban,  501.  « 

Krora  Singbia  Sirdars,  50,  91,  508.     Vide  Bagbel  Siogb,  Sbam  Singb.  ^ 

Eularan  district,  895. 

Kulwant  Bai,  Diwan,  Pattiala,  268,  268. 

Kuln,  623,  624,  633,  639,  640,  642. 

Eumbarsen,  409. 

Kunibar,  410. 

Kutbar,  410. 

Kytbal,  25,  28,  89,  48,  75,  407,  421,  423.  Tbe  fomily  history,  51,  vide 
Bbai  Gurbuksb  Singh,  Desu  Singh,  Dhanna  Singh,  Lai  Singh, 
Partab  Singb,  TJdai  Singh,  82,  174,  183.  Disorder  196  ;  Lapse  of 
tbe  territory,  197,  383  ;  insurrection,  198,  215,  365,  441. 

L. 

Lachmi  Narain,  Diwan,  21,  499. 

Lachman  Bao,  Mabratta,  75. 

Ladwa  Sirdars,  59,  vide  Gurdit  Singh,  204,  207,  211,  285.  ^ 

Lahore  Goyemment,  vide  Eanjit  Singb,  385. 

Lakpat  Bai.  499. 

Lake,  Lord,  defeats  the  Mabrattas,  89, 184,  187,  320,  322,  386,  519. 

Lai  Singb,  Pattiala,  23,  29. 

Lai  Singb,  Bbai,  of  Kytbal,  51,  53,  85,  86,  88,  90,  92, 104, 148, 160, 196, 

321,322,342. 
Lapse  of  Kytbal,  52, 197. 
Laudawala  Sirdars,  46. 
Laudgarbian  Sirdars,  7,  10,  806. 
Lebna  Singh,  Kalsia,  76. 
Lehna  Singb,  Majitbia,  542. 
Legal  relations  witb  tbe  Cis  Satlej  States,  216,  253. 

Assessments,  Naliye  and  English,  217. 
Lidhran  Sirdars,  48,  219,  222,  431—435,  492. 

Lieutenant  Governor's  visit  to  Pattiala,  269.  ^ 

Loan,  Pattiala,  170,  236,  242  ;  Nabba,  242,  436,  472.  ■ 

Lobaru  Nawab,  261,  409. 
Ludhiana ;  the  early  history  of,  64,  79,  94 ;  selected  as  a  military  station  by 

tbe  English,  127, 128,  322,  331—834,  374,  380. 

K 

Maafidara,  vide  Jagirdars. 
Mabaraj,  Fide  Mabarajkian. 
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Maharajkian  Sikhs,  5, 174 ;  their  customs,  174, 177 ;  under  British  protectioiii 

176,  306,  382. 
Maharaja ;  title  of,  conferred  on  Pattiala  Chief,  168. 
Mahrattas,  the,  38  ;  their  power  broken  at  Panipat,  44 ;  invade  Pattiala^  60, 

66,  68,  75,  386,  420*,  619—621. 
Mahan  Singh,  Sirdar,  Snkarchakia,  41,  312,  813,  512,  517,  518. 
Mahan  Singh,  Goyemor  of  Bhawanigarh,  47,  55. 
Mahan  Singh  Bhadour,  285. 
Maha  Singh  Bhirogia,  628—531. 
Mahindar  Singh,  Maharaja,  Pattiala ;  accession,  261 ;  Begencj,  266 ;  Star  of 

India,  273. 
Mailog,410. 

Mala  Bao,  Mahratta,  502. 

Malod,  10,  13,  Vide  Dalel  Singh,  Bhag  Singh ;  history  of,  300—302. 
MaJcr  Kotia,  16,  25,  33,  34  39.  48,  62  ;  Bedi  Sahib  Singh  invades  the  State, 

77;  attacked  by  Eanjit  Singh,   110,  124,215,260,281,  301,  826> 

409. 
Mandi,  206,  409,  494 ;  history  of  the  State,  624—661. 
MangaJ  Singh,  Bamgharia,  46,  647. 
Manimajra,  3^,  45,  158,  261. 
Mankera  Fort,  627. 
Man,  village  of,  297. 
Man  Jats,  300. 
Man  Singh  Malod,  300. 
Manoli  Sirdars,  61. 
Maratn  Bana,  632. 
Marriage  gifts,  261,  416. 
Mastan  Singh  Krora  Singhia,  50. 
Mehtab  Singh,  Shahzadpur,  47. 
Mehtab  Singh,  Thanesar,  59,  76,  82. 
Mehtab  Singh  of  Jhind,  343,  352. 
Mehtab  Konr,  Sirdami,  475,  482—488. 
Mehr  Singh  of  Jhind,  312,  318. 
Minor  Phulkian  families,  300 — 808. 
Minorities  in  Native  States,  the  effect  of,  855,  860. 
Ministers  at  Native  Courts,  73. 
Mints  in  Native  States,  vide  Coinage. 
Mir  Mann,  500. 
Mith  Singh  Padhania,  522. 
Mith  Singh  Malod,  302. 
Mirza  ka  Dialpura,  vide  Dialpura. 
Mirza  Shafi  Be^,  317. 
Mohkam  Chand,  Diwan  of  Lahore,  48,  94,  99,  114, 121, 126,  526,  605,  609— 

614. 
Mohr  Singh,  Nishanwala,  97. 
Mohr  Singh,  Earidkot,  607,  608. 
Mohr  Singh  <^  Fatahabad,  511,  517. 
Mokatsar,  351. 
Mowran  case,  442 — 450. 
Mnng  conquered,  23. 
Muhammed  Amin  Khan,  Bhatti,  42. 
Mr.  C.  Metcalfe's  Mission  to  Lahore,  103—131, 182, 189, 
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Mnhammad  Hasisan,  Fattiala,  268,  267. 

Muhammad  EThan,  Kamal,  333. 

Multan,  103,  206,  620,  527. 

Mtimdot,  Obief  of,  214. 

Mungal,  410. 

Mutiny  of  1857.    Conduct  and  semces  of  Maharaja  of 

Pattiala,  231—238. 

Jhind,  389—393. 

Nabha,  464—465. 

Kapurthalla,   667—579. 

Faridkot,         619. 
Mulvi  Eajib  Ali,  540. 
Murray,  Captain,  Political  Agent,  164. 
Muzaffar  Khan,  Nawab  of  Multan,  103,  206,  527. 


N. 

Nabha  foimded,  419. 

Nabgal  Raja,  6:^3. 

Nahr  Singh  SoUhi,  57. 

Nahan,  Raja  of,  34,  35,  39,  42,  48,  80,  166,  409,  504. 

Najaf  Khan,  Minister  of  Dehli,  4i,  45. 

Najab  Goli  Khan,  45. 

Najibullah,  Rohilla,  44,  316,  509. 

Najibuddowla,  vide  NajibiiUah. 

Nakkai  confederacy,  618. 

Nalagarh,  vide  Hindur. 

Nanun  Mai,  Diwan,  Pattiala,  43,  47,  62,  316 ;  made  Prime  Minister,  55 ;  his 
energy,  57  ;  his  assassination  attempted,  58 ;  intrigues  with  the  Mah- 
rattas,  60;  campaigns,  62,  64;  unpopularity,  65  ;  his  fall,  69;  last 
effort  for  power,  72  ;  death  and  character,  73,  609. 

Nanun  Singh  Buria,  49. 

Nand  Singh  Chamkoian,  160. 

"liTanakshai  Rupee,  510. 

Nantpur  Fort,  628. 

Naramgarh,  siege  of,  48,  96,  603. 

Namoul  district,  239. 

Narindar  Smgh,  Maharaja,  Pattiala,  succeeds  to  the  throne,  202 ;  loyalty,  208 ; 
great  services  to  Government,  233 ;  rewards,  238 ;  Knight  of  the 
Star  of  India,  256 ;  death,  258 ;  character,  259. 

Narwaria  Sikhs,  49. 

Natha  Singh,  Kaleka,  General,  42. 

Native  Courts,  73. 

Neota,  vide  Marriage  gifts. 

Nihal  Singh  AttariwaJla,  361. 

Nihal  Singh,  Baja  of  Kapurthalla,  206,  207,  261,  688 — 562 ;  character,  660. 

Nihal  Chand  of  Pattialla,  237. 

Nihang  Khan,  Kotila,  532. 

Nishanwala  confederacy,  48, 150,  481. 

Nizamuddin  Khan  of  l^assur,  5Q7. 

Noudha  Misr,  Minister  at  Pattialla,  140, 146 ;  his  trnpopularity,  }62, 164^  1(9 ; 
his  death,  160. 
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Ochterlony,  Sir  D,  122,  123,   124,  126  j  visits  Pattiala,  185,  Ul  ;  plot  to 
assassinate  him,  146, 149 ;  t^e  Ourklia  campaign^  157, 163, 321,  330. 
Ondh ;  aenrices  of  Pattiala  in,  238. 

P. 

Pahar  Singh,  Paridkot,  616—620. 

Partab  Singh,  Bhai  of  Kythal,  61. 

Partab  Kour,  Eani,  148,  151. 

Partab  Singh,  Pattiala,  236. 

Partab  Singh,  of  Jhind,  338,  344—352. 

Patodi,  409. 

Pattiala ;  history  of,  1—274 ;  genealogy,  9,  11 ;  rerentie,  area  and  popula- 

tion,  273,  275. 
Pattiala  founded,  21. 
Payal,  33,  511. 

Perron,  General,  87,  88  ;  grants  to  Sikh  Chiefs,  183, 186, 187,  420. 
Phagwara,  561. 
Philor  Chiefs,  80. 

Phni,  founder  of  the  Phulkian  house,  6  ;  his  descendants,  7 ;  death  7. 
Phul  village  founded,  6,  811. 
Phula  Singh,  Akali,  129, 133, 134,  849—862. 
Phulkian  families,  originally  equal,  10, 19,  284,  287. 
Pinjor,  34. 

Population  of  Punjab  States,  409. 
Precedence,  of  Jhind  and  Nabha,  406 — 410. 
Primogeniture,  vide  Inheritance. 

[proclamation  of  the  8rd  May  1809,  131 ;  of  the  22nd  August  1811,  137. 
Punjab  Singh,  Amowli. 

E. 

Eagho  Kao,  502. 

Baghbir  Singh,  Saja  of  Jhind,  installed,  412 ;  his  energy,  415 ;   charac* 

ter,  416. 
Bahim  Baksh,  Bakshi,  266,  267. 
Bahimdad  Khan,  Governor  of  Hansi,  42,  315. 
Rai  Ibrahim  of  Kapurthalla,  504,  511. 
Rai  Kalha  of  Kot,  15—20,  25,  64. 
Bai  Singh,  Buria,  49,  64,  90. 
Bai  Alyas  of  Baikot,  64,  79,  94. 
Bai  Imam  Baksh  of  Baikot,  64. 

Baikot  Chiefs,  25,  39  ;  family  history,  64,  78,  94,  216,  323,  421,  611. 
Baipur,  323,  421. 

Baja ;  title  of  Baja  given  to  the  Pattiala  Chief,  26, 168. 
to  the  Jhind  Chief,  313. 
to  the  Kapurthalla  Chief,  660. 
to  the  Faridkot  Chief,  619. 
Bajindar  Bibi,  27  ;  assists  Baja  Amar  Singh,  47 ;  reinstates  Kanim  Mai,  68 ; 

quarrels  with  him,  66 :  visits.  Mathra,  71  $  her  death  and  character, 

71. 
Bajkour,  Bani,  Pattiala,  41. 
Bajkour,  Bani,  Jhind,  313. 
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Bajpiit  genealogies,  484. 

£ajputs,  Mandial,  629. 

Bama,  7, 10,  12  ;  bis  death,  18. 

Bamgharia  Sirdars,  46,  52, 126,  512—519. 

Bamdyal,  Mimslii,  74. 

Bam  Chandar,  Pattiala,  268. 

Bampura  Sikhs,  307. 

Bam  Singh,  General,  451,  456. 

Bannia,  42.  45,  179,  185,  190. 

Bane  Khan  Dadaji  Mahratta,  invades  Pattiala,  G8» 

Bandhu:  Singh,  Baja  of  Kapurthalla,  551—588. 

Banjit  Singh  of  Shahabad,  854. 

Banjit  Singh  of  Nabha,  427-— 429.  ^ 

Banjit  Singh,  Maharaja  of  Lahore,  his  birth,  52,  812 ;  Treaty  with  Lor<l 
Lake,  92. 321,  521 ;  interference  in  the  aflFairs  of  Pattiala,  92,  822  ; 
relations  with  Fattah  Singh  Ahluwalia,  519 — 537  ;  second  invasion 
of  the  Cis-Satlej,  1807,  610,  95 ;  friendship  with  Sahib  Singh, 
Pattiala,  98 ;  his  ambition,  103,  105,  131,  205  j  Mr.  Metcalfe's 
mission,  103 — 131 ;  determines  on  war  vnth  the  English,  121, 
525,  612;  Treatv  of  1809,  130;  his  conquests,  206;  his  suspicion, 
324  ;  his  Cis-Satlej  grants,  356,  370,  372, 377,  530,  536,  613. 

Begency  of  Bani  Aus  Kour,  148. 

Begencj,  Council  of  Pattiala,  232,  262—267 ;  of  the  three  Phulkian  Chiefs, 
246. 

Belatives  of  the  Chiefs,  complaints  from,  252. 

Bent-free  holdings,  401—406. 

Bequests,  paper  of,  244,  262,  897. 

Bevenue  of  Punjab  States,  409. 

Bewards  given  to  Pattiala  in  1847,  204 ;  after  the  mutiny,  289—244  ; 
to  Jhind,  242,  393. 

Bewalsar  Lake,  627.  * 

Bohillas,  20. 

Bohtak  district,  892. 

Bupar,  27,  35,  46,  207. 

Bup  Chand,  Dewan,  165. 

s. 

Saskdat  Khan,  G-ovemor  of  Jalandhar,  506. 

Sada  Kour,  Mai,  97,  125,  518. 

Sahib  Kour,  Bibi,  Pattiala,  75 ;  her  gallantry,  7^  80,  83,  84 ;  her  death,  851 

Sahib  Kour,  of  Jhind,  362. 

Sahib  Singh,  Khundawala,  50. 

Sahib  Singh,  Bedi,  77,  79,  101. 

Sahib  Singh,  Maharaja  of  Pattiala ;  his  birth,  41 ;  his  accession,  55 ;  marries 

daughter  of  Ganda  Singh  Bhangi,  62  ;  his  training,  65  ;  relatione  ^ 

with  Holkar,  92  ;  with  Banjit  Singh,  92,  95,  99  ;   with  the  English,  <^ 

98,  100,  102,  132 ;  his  imbecility,  184,  140,  141 ;  deposed,  148  j 
death,  153. 

Sahib  Sinerh,  Bhangi,  418,  442. 

Sahib  Singh,  Munshi,  462,  481. 

Sahib  Singh,  Faridkot,  618. 

Sakor  Bana,  631. 

Salutes  due  to  Punjab  Chiefe,  278, 409^  x 
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Salabat  Ehan,  50U 

Salt  Mines,  Mandi/  624. 

Samru  Begam,  81. 

Sanawar  conquered,  21. 

Sanads    of  Pattiala»  203,  244,  255,  258. 

of  Jliind,  388,  397,  399,  400. 

of  Nabha,  467,  469,  473. 

of  Kapurthnlla,  580. 

of  Faiidkot,  621. 

of  Bhadour,  278,  279,281,  291. 

of  Mandi,  648. 
Sanads,  renewal  of,  253 ;  interpretation  of,  264,  265. 
Sangrur,  315,  384,  885,  438. 
Sangat  Singh,  Baja  of  Jbind,  354-- 360. 
Sangat  Singh,  Amowli,  51. 

Sansar  Chand,  Baja  of  Kangra,  103, 122,  518,  519,  526,  689. 
Sardul  Singh,  KoUr,  of  Pattiala,  29. 
Sardnl  Singh,  Governor  of  Mulepar,  58. 
Saraswati,  38. 
Sarbnland  Khan,  502. 
Sarup  Singh,  Baja  of  Jhind,  201,  215,  242, 303,  362--379 ;  installation,  880 ; 

serrices,  387,  390  ;  death,  409 ;  character,  411. 
Sannda  Singh,  Khannah,  48. 
Se&bad  captured,  41. 
Sef  Khan,  Nawab,  41. 
Seokot  Bana,  631. 
Serai  Lashkar  Khan,  291. 
Settlement  of  Land  Bevenue,  217. 

Shahabad,  27,  70,  Vide  Karm  Singh,  Banjit  Singh,  Sher  Singh,  116,  854. 
Shahzadpur  Sirdars,  46,  47, 185. 
Shahid  Misl,  the,  46,  49,  429. 

Shah  Alam,  blinded  bj  G-hulam  Kadir  Khan,  63;  66. 

Shamgarh,  91.  , 

Sham  Singh,  Krora  Singhia,  50.  *^ 

Shamsinghia  confederacy,  50,  508. 
Shared  estates,  vide  Chaharami. 
Shamsher  Sen,  Mandi,  639. 
Shaikh  Ghulam  Mohiuddin,  645. 
Sber  Singh,  Baja,  Attariwalla,  1. 
Sher  Singh,  Buria,  49,  90. 
Sher  Singh,  Shahabad,  431. 
Shibshanskar  Parohit,  652,  657. 
ShiU  estate,  220,  222. 
Shiv  Ejirpal  Singh,  Shahzadpur,  47. 
Shyam  Sen,  Mandi,  635. 
Sialba,  27,  35,  45,  47,  49,  260. 
Sidhu  Jat  clan,  1,  3. 
Sidh  Sen,  688. 

Singhpuna  family,  vide  Faizullahpuria. 
Singhpuria  Sirdars,  60. 
Sindhia  Mahdaji,  Mahratta,  66,  87 ;  cedes  Harriana  and  Agra  to  the  British. 

89;  flight  to  Agra,  237. 
Sikh  confederaciesi  190,  513. 
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Sikh  equalitj,  17,  432. 

SikhlifeiniyeO— 17,  617. 

Sikh  Chiefs,  the  qoalities  necessary,  17. 

Sikh  character,  17,  206,  207,  208,  218. 

Sikh  feeling  to  the  English,  vide  British  Q-oyernment. 

Sikh  Army,  202,  209,  212,  500,  605,  613—516. 

Sikh  Chiefs,  their  position  under  the  Dehli  Empire,  d70 

Sikh  Law,  371. 

Sikh  Coinage,  313—818,  504,  505,  510. 

Sikandar  ka  Dhar,  624. 

Sirhind  conquered  by  the  Sikhs,  27,  61,  312,  504,  508. 

Sirmur,  vide  Nahan. 

Su-sa,  42,  45,  89,  178, 180, 185,  vide  Harriana. 

Sobha  Singh,  Ealsia,  76,  167. 

Sobrahi  Bani,  Jhind,  343,  344,  845,  353. 

Soman  Singh,  Pattiala,  68,  60. 

Soyereignty,  full,  meaning  of,  264,  265. 

Soyereign  Power,  the  rights  of,  290,  291. 

St.  Leger,  Genend,  831. 

Suchet  Singh,  Eapurthalla,  553—  575. 

Sudda  Sing^,  Shahid,  46. 

Sudda  Singh,  Philor,  80. 

Sufidon,  attacked  by  George  Thomas,  86,  312. 

Sukhchen,  809. 

Sukhchen  Singh  of  Bhattinda,  87. 

Sukhdas  Singh  Ealeka,  39. 

Sukhdas  Singh,  Sirdar,  43. 

Sukha  Singh,  Bhai  of  Kjthal,  89,  48,  5l. 

Sukha  Singh,  of  Badrukhan,  308, 362—869. 

Suket,  State  of,  206,  409,  623,  635,  642. 

Suhoran,  508. 

Sultanpur,  661. 

Suma  Singh,  ancestor  of  the  Bampurias,  279. 

Sunti  Sikhs,  431—485,  489—492. 

Suraj  Mai,  Baja  of  Bhurtpur,  509. 

Suraj  Sen,  Mandi,  633. 

Surjan  Sin^h,  Sodhi,  148. 

Sunrey  of  the  Cis-Satlej  States,  95, 132,  32S. 

Syad  Mir  Elahi  Baksh,  74. 

T. 

Takht  Singh,  Bhai,  Eythal,  51. 

Talwandi,  yiUage,  46,  522. 

Tara  Singh  of  Bahon,  39. 

Tara  Singh  Dallehwala,  48,  52,  56,  59,  64,  86,  97. 

Tara  Singh,  Minister  of  Bibi  Sahib  Eour,  75. 

Tara  Singh,  Gheba,  vide  Dallehwala^ 

Tara  Singh  Bamgarhia,  501. 

Taroch,  410. 

Tegh  Singh,  Eot  Kapura,  604. 

Thanesar  Sirdars,  69,  vide  Bhanga  Singh,  Bhag  Singh,  Fatah  Sktgh,  819. 
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Thomas,  Gkorge,  80 ;  his  liistory,  81 ;  wars  with  the  Sikhs,  82,  83,  86 ;  hU 
overthrow  bj  the  Sikhs  and  Mahrattas,  88 ;  his  Bhattiana  conquests, 
179,  181,  320,  336. 

Tilokha  Chaudhri,  7, 10,  809,  417, 

Timnr  Shah,  of  Kabul,  44. 

Titles  granted  to  Pattiala,  239. 

Titles  vide  Baja,  Maharaja. 

Todar  Majra  estate  220,  222. 

Tohana  district,  184. 

Toshakhana  of  Pattiala,  161,  161, 162. 

Treaty  with  Lahore  of  1809, 109, 130. 

Tribute  in  exchange  for  right  to  escheats,  862,  371. 

u. 

TJbed  Khan,  504,  505. 

XJbohar,  179, 190. 

Udai  Singh,  Bhai  of  Kythal,  61,  196, 

Udeh  Singh,  Bakshi,  266,  267. 

Universitv  College,  Lahore,  grants  to,  272. 

Uttum  Singh,  Bhadour,  285. 

Uttiim  Singh,  Bamgarh,  302. 


Ventura,  General,  615,  642,  644. 


V. 

w. 


Wadni  estate,  97. 

*Wayan  district,  660 — 570. 

Wazir  Singh,  Faridkot,  620. 

Wazir  Khan,  Pathan  of  Pattiala,  161. 

White,  Lieutenant,  95,  132,  323. 

Widows,  vide  Inheritance. 

Widows,  re-marriage,  654,  655. 

Wills.     The  Jhind  Eaja's  will,  338—341, 

The  Kapurthalla  will  case,  552. 
Women ;  traffic  in,  654. 

Their  exclusion  from  politics,  254  ;  from  succession,  vide  Inheritance. 

Their  courage  and  capacity,  71 ;  their  seclusion,  252. 

T. 

Yakub  Khan,  Minister,  Nabha,  814. 

z. 

Zabitah  Khan,  BohiUa,  44,  63,  316. 

Zabta  Khan,  Bhatti,  180. 

Zakria  Khan,  499. 

Zalim  Sen,  Mandi,  641. 

Zebun  Nissa,  vide  Samru  Begam. 

Zin  Khan,  Governor  of  Sirhmd,  25  ;  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Sikhs,  27,  61, 

312,  506,  608. 
Zira,  estate  of,  96. 
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The  family  of  Fattiala  belongs  to  the  Sidhu 
The  Sidhu  Jat  J^t  clan,  whose  villages  are  widely 
*•*****•  scattered  over  the  tract  of  country 

lying  between  the  R^vf  and  the  Jamna.  North  of 
the  Satlej  the  clan  has  lost  its  importance,  and  the 
war  of  1849,  and  the  annexation  of  the  Panjab, 
broke,  for  ever,  the  power  of  the  last  great  Sidhu 
family  of  Attdri,  one  member  of  which,  Raja  Sher 
Singh,  commanded  the  Sikh  troops  at  Chilianwala, 
where  the  incapacity  of  an  English  General  and 
the  gallantry  of  the  Sikhs  almost  drew  upon 
the  British  Army  a  calamity  as  crushing  as  that 
which  had  befallen  it,  eight  years  before,  in  Afghan- 
istan. 

The  only  other  Sidhu  families,  Trans-Satlej, 
whose  names  have  any  historical  interest,  are  those 
of  Attfiriwala,  Sidhu,  Bhflowdl  and  Sowrian,  but 
these  are  now  poor  and  of  no  political  import- 
ance.* 

South  of  the  Satlej,  however,  the  Sidhus  are 
more  powerful  than  ever ;  and  among  them  are 
numbered  the  independent  Princes  of  Pattiala, 
Nabha,  Jhind  and  Farldkot ;  the  Sirdars  of  Bhadour, 
Malod  and  Badrukhan ;  the  Bhais  of  Kythal  and 
Amowli,  and  many  other  Chiefs  of  loss  note. 

*  llie  Sidlms  Trana-Satlej  have  descended  from  ancestors  who 
seem  to  have  returned  to  Rtyputana,  and  re-emigrated  to  the  Panjab  in 
the  sixteenth  century. 
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like  almost  all  the  Jat  tribes,   the   Sidhus  are 
The  founder  of  the    o{  Rajput  Origin,   and  trace  their 
*'"'••  ancestry    to     Jesal     or  Jesaljl,    a 

Bhatti  Rajput,  and  founder  of  the  State  and  city 
of  Jesalrair,  who  was  driven  from  his  kingdom  by 
a  successful  rebellion  in  A.  D.  1180  ;   and  wandered 
northwards   where  Pirthi   Rdj   was  then   King  of 
Ajmlr  and  Dehli  and  the   most  powerful  monarch 
in   Hindostan.     Near  Hissar,  Jesal   determined  to 
settle,  and  here  four  sons  were  bom  to  him,  Salvihan, 
Kaldn,    Hemhel  and  Pem.      The  third  of  these, 
Hemhel,  sacked  the  town  of  Hissar,  seized  a  number 
of  villages  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  overran  the 
coimtry  up  to  the  walls  of  Dehli.     He  was  driven 
back  by   Shamsuddfn  Altamas,   the   third  Tartar 
King  of  Dehli,   but  was  afterwards  received  into 
favour  and  made  Governor  of  the  Sirsa  and  Battin- 
da  country  in  A.   D.  1212,     He  built  the  town  of 
Hansar,  where  he  died  in  1214,  and  was   succeeded 
by  his  son  Jandra,  who  was  only  remarkable  as  the 
father  of  twenty-one  sons,  from  whom  as  many  clans 
have  descended  ;   Batera  being  the  ancestor  of  the 
Sidhus,     Manjalrdb,  son  of  Batera,  rebelled  against 
the  Dehli  Government  and  was  captured  and  be- 
headed at  Jesalmir.     He  left  one  son,    Undra,  com- 
monly known  as  Anand  Rai,  who  was  the  father  of 
Khiwa,  the  last  pure  Rajput  of  the  family.     Khiwa 
first  married  a  Rajputm,  but  she  bore  him  no  chil- 
dren, and  he  then  took,  as  a  second  wife,  the  daugh- 
ter of  one   Basir,  a  Jat  zamindar  of  Neli.     This 
marriage  was  considered  a  disgrace  by  his  Rajput 
kinsmen,  and  Khiwa  was  ever  afterwards  known 
as  "  Koty^'  which  signifies  in  the  Panjabi  dialect,  an 
alloy  of  metals,  or  any  inferior  and  degrading  ad- 
mixture. 
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Khiwa,  howevOT,  obtained  what  he  desired^  an 
heir  ;  but  the  first  wife,  lealous  of 
her  rival,  bnbed  the  midwife  to 
substitute  a  girl  for  the  boy,  whom  she  took  into  the 
jungle  and  threw  into  a  dry  water-course.  Shortly 
afterwards  a  man  passing  by,  saw  the  infant,  and  hav- 
ing no  children  of  his  own,  imagined  that  it  had  been 
sent  by  Heaven  to  console  him,  so  he  took  it  home  and 
adopted  it  as  his  son.  But  the  midwife  was  unable 
to  keep  the  secret ;  the  Rajputni  wife  was  compelled 
to  confess  her  guilt,  and,  after  a  long  search,  the  boy 
was  found  and  restored  to  his  father.  He  was 
named  Sidhu,  and  from  him  the  Sidhu  tribe  has 
derived  its  name.* 


Sidhu,  who  was,  according  to  Rajput  custom. 
The  descendants  of    Tockoned    as    of    the  castc  of  his 
****•*•  mother,  a  Jat,  had  four  sons,  Dhar, 

sometimes  called  Debi,  Biir,  Siir  and  Rupach. 
From  the  first  has  descended  the  families  of  Kythal, 
Jhumba,  Amowli  and  Sadhowfl ;  and  from  the  second 
the  Phulkian  Chiefs.  Sdr,  the  third,  has  no  family 
of  any  note  among  his  descendants,  who,  however, 
are  numerous  in  Battinda  and  Firozpur  ;  while  those 
of  Rupach,  the  youngest,  reside  at  Pfr-ki-kot  and 
Ratrya  in  the  Firozpur  district.  Bfr,  the  son  of 
Bur,  had  two  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Sidtilkara, 
did  not  marry,  but  became  an  ascetic.  Sitrah,  the 
yoimger,  had  two  sons,  Jertha  and  Lakumba,  from 
the  second  of  whom  the  family  of  Attdri,  in  the 
Amritsar  district,  has  sprung.  His  son  Harl,  gave 
his  name  to  Harlki  on  the  Satlej,  near  the  spot 
where  the  battle  of  Sobraon  was  fought,  and  also 
founded  the  villages  of  Bhatta  and  Ghima.     Jertha 

*  A  similar  tradition  exists  regarding  the  founder  of  the  Shergil 
Jat  tribe.— FWe  Punjab  Chiefs,  pp.  852  452. 
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had  one  son,  Mahi  or  Maho,  and  from  him  descended, 
in  successive  generations,  Gala,  Mehra,  Hambif  and 
Burdr,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  Burdr  tribe.  He 
was  a  brave  and  a  successful  man  and  waged  con- 
tinual warfare  with  the  Jaid  and  Dhaliwal  Jats, 
and  the  Muhammadan  Bhattis  of  Sirsa,  who  had 
sprung  from  the  same  original  stock  as  himself;  also 
with  the  Chattarsal  Rajputs,  against  whom  he 
fought  at  Fakarsar,  Theri  and  Kot  Ladhoha,  at 
which  last  place  it  is  said  that  two  thousand  fell  on 
the  side  of  Burdr,  and  a  still  larger  number  on  that 
of  the  Rajputs,  while  the  Fort  of  Ladhoha  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  conqueror.  Burdr  had 
two  sons,  Paur  and  Dhul,  the  younger  of  whom  is 
the  ancestor  of  the  Raja  of  Farfdkot,  and  of  the 
Burar  tribe,  which  holds  almost  the  whole  of  the 
districts  of  MAri,  Mudki  and  Muktsar,  Buchan, 
Mehraj,  Sultan  Khan  and  Bhadour  iu  the  Firozpur 
district,  the  whole  of  Farfdkot,  and  many  villages 
in  Pattiala,  Nabha,  Jhumba  and  Malod. 

The  two  brothers  quarrelled,  and  the  elder,  Paur, 
Theri9€ofthefa'     bciug  worstcd,  fell  into  great  pov- 
***'*'•  erty,  in  which  his  family  remained 

for  several  generations,  till  Sanghar  restored  their 
fortunes.  When  the  Emperor  Bdbar  invaded  India 
in  1524,  Sanghar  waited  on  him  at  Lahore  and 
entered  his  army  with  a  few  followers ;  but  socm 
afterwards  he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Pfinipat,  on 
the  21st  April  1526,  when  Bdbar  defeated  Ibrahim 
Lodi,  with  great  slaughter,  and  gained  the  Empire 
of  Dehli.  This  victory  did  not,  however,  lead  him 
toforgetthe  services  of  Sanghar,  to  whose  son  Baridm, 
he  gave   the   Chaudhriyat*   of  the  waste  country 

\  "^  *'  A  Chaudhrr'  was»  in  the  tine  of  the  Empire,  the  head-mao  in  a 
certain  District,  for  the  revenue  collection  of  which  he  was  responsible, 
receiving  a  per-centage  on  the  collections.  His  office  was  termed  '*  Chan- 
dhHyat."  ^ 
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to  the  south-west  of  Dehli,  which  office  was  con- 
firmed to  him  by  Humayun,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Bdbar,  in  1554.  The  name  of  Baridm  is 
the  only  one  by  which  this  chief  is  historically 
known,  but  it  was  not  his  original  name,  and  was 
given  him  by  the  Emperor  in  honor  of  his  bra- 
very, and  signifies  brave,  *  Buhadar. '  He  lived  for 
the  most  part  at  Neli,  the  village  of  Sidhu's  maternal 
relations,  and  also  re-built  Bhidowal,  which  had  be- 
come deserted.  He  was  killed  about  the  year  1560, 
fighting  with  the  Bhattis,  and  with  him  fell  his 
grandson  Suttoh.  He  left  two  sons,  Mehraj,  (  com- 
monly known  as  Maharaj  )  who  succeeded  to  the 
Chaudhriyat,  and  Garaj,  whose  descendants  people 
five  villages  in  the  Firozpur  district.  The  only  son 
of  Mehraj  had  been  killed  in  his  father  s  lifetime, 
and  Pukko,  the  grandson,  succeeded,  but  he  was  soon 
after  killed  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Bhattis  at  Bhido- 
wal. He  had  two  brothers,  Lukho  and  Chaho  ;  the 
descendants  of  the  first  live  in  Jakepal  ;  and  of  the 
second  at  the  village  of  Chaho,  some  eight  miles 
distant  from  Bhadour  in  the  Ludhiana  district.  His 
sons  were  Habbal  and  Mohan,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  confirmed  as  Chaudhrf ;  but  he  fell  into  arrears 
with  the  Government,  and  finding  himself  unable 
to  pay  what  was  due,  and  also  being  much  harassed 
by  his  hereditary  foes  the  Bhattis,  he  fled  to  Hansi 
and  Hissar,  where  his  relations  were  numerous,  and, 
collecting  a  considerable  force,  returned  home  and 
defeated  the  Bhattis  near  Bhidowal.  By  the  advice 
of  Guru  Har  Govind,  the  sixth  of  the  Sikh  prophets, 
he  founded  the  village  of  Mehraj  or  Maharaj,  nam- 
ing it  after  his  great-grandfather. 

From  this  village  twenty-two  others  have  been 
The  founding  of    peopled,  kuowu  as  the  Bdis  Maharaj- 
kian ;  and  the  jagirdars   inhabiting 


Mehraj, 
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them,  known  as   the  Maharajkian  Sikhs,  are   now 
upwards  of  seven  thousand  in  number. 

Mohan,  with  his  eldest  son  Rup  Chand,  was 
killed,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  family,  in  a 
fight  with  the  Bhattis,  about  the  year  1618,  and 
Kdrla,  the  next  surviving  son,  succeeded  to  the  Chau- 
dhrfyat  and  the  guardianship  of  his  deceased  brother's 
sons,  Phul  and  Sanddh.  The  three  other  sons  of 
Mohan  helped  to  found  Mehraj,  where  their  descen- 
dants still  live.  Soon  after  Mohan's  death,  Har  Go- 
vind  again  visited  Bhidowal,  and  Kdla,  who  had 
faith  in  the  Guru's  power  and  blessing,  told  his 
nephews  that  when  they  should  see  the  Saint,  they 
were  to  place  their  hands  on  their  stomachs  as  if  suf- 
fering from  hunger.  This  they  did,  and  Har  Govind 
asking  the  reason,  was  told  by  Kdla  that  the  boys 
were  starving.  "  What"  said  the  Guru  "  matters  the 
hunger  of  one  belly,  when  these  boys  shall  satisfy 
the  hunger  of  thousands."  He  then  asked  the  name 
of  the  children,  and  on  hearing  that  of  Phul  (blossom), 
he  said  "  the  name  shall  be  a  true  omen,  and  he 
shall  bear  many  blossoms." 

Phul  was  the  second  son  of  Rup  Chand,  by  Mai 
^        ,        ,       Umbi,  a   Jitdni  Jat   woman.     He 

The  great  ancestor  ' 

of  the  fhuihian  was  oducated  by  a  celebrated  fakir 
named  Samerpuri,  who  taught  him 
the  art  of  feigning  death  by  stopping  his  breath,^ 
an  accomplishment  which  had  for  him  a  most 
tragical  result.  In  the  year  1627,  Phul  left  Meh- 
raj and  founded  a  village  five  miles  distant,  which 
he  called  after  his  own  name.  He  received  ^^frmdn 
*  This  art  is  mentioned  several  times  in  the  Shastras,  and  in  the 
Sikh  Granth,  under  the  name  of  Q^pRH^  pui-anajam  or  stopping 
breath,  and  in  Persian  f  i3  ^rfs^  habs-i-dam,  or  retention  of  the  breath. 
The  Hindas  believed  the  breath  \^'a8  drawn  ap  into  the  brain,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  life. 
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or  deed  of  grant  from  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan 
confirming  to  him  the  office  which  had  been  for  so 
many  years  held  by  his  family.  The  prophecy  of 
Guru  Har  Govind  was  fulfilled,  and  Phul  had  seven 
children  from  whom  have  descended  many  noble 
families.  By  his  first  wife,  Bali,  the  daughter  of  a 
zamindar  of  Dilami  in  Nabha,  he  had  three  sons, 
Tilokha,  Rdma,  and  Rughu,  and  one  daughter,  Rdmi 
Rd.m  Kour  or  Fatoh,  whom  he  married  to  a  Sirdar 
of  Ram  Das,  giving  her  as  a  dowry  the  village  of 
Bugar,  which  her  descendants  still  possess.  From 
Tilokha  have  descended  the  houses  of  Nabha, 
Jhind  and  Badrukhan  ;  from  Rama  the  houses  of 
Bhadour,  Pattiala  and  Malod ;  and  from  Rughu,  the 
Siklis  of  Jiundan.  By  his  second  wife,  Rajji,  of 
Sidhani,  he  had  also  thi'ee  sons,  Channu,  Jhandhu 
and  Takht  Mai.  The  second  of  these  died  without 
issue,  and  the  descendants  of  Channu  and  Takht 
Mai,  known  as  the  "  Laudhgharian"  Sikhs,  are 
jagirdars  of  the  village  of  Gumti. 

The  death  of  Phul  is  said  to  have  happened   in 

the   following  manner.      The   Go- 

The  death  ofPhn  ,     ^q^^q^  Qf  girhiud  had   thrown   him 

into  prison  on  failure  to  make  good  his  revenue  col- 
lections, and  Phul,  seeing  no  other  way  to  escape, 
practised  the  accomplishment  he  had  learnt  from 
Samerpuri,  and,  suspending  his  breath  and  showing 
no  sign  of  vitality,  was  supposed  by  his  guardians  to 
be  dead,  and  his  body  was  given  for  cremation  to 
his  friends,  the  Pathans  of  Maler  Kotla,  who  con- 
veyed it  to  his  home.  It  so  happened  that  his  first 
wife,  Bali,  alone  knew  the  mysterious  power  posses- 
sed by  her  husband,  and  she  was  absent  on  a  visit 
to  her  father.  The  younger  wife,  believing  her 
husband  dead,  placed  his  body  on   the  funeral   pile 
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and  burnt  him  in  the  orthordox  manner.  Shortly 
afterwards  Bali  an-ived,  and,  hearing  of  what  had 
taken  place,  declared  that  Phul  had  been  burnt 
alive.  Rajji  was  so  disconcerted  by  her  mistake, 
that  she  abandoned  the  village  and  went  to  live 
with  her  brother-in-law,  Sukhan  Nand,  a  Burar, 
while  Bali  and  her  children  continued  to  reside  at 
the  village  of  Phul. 

Previous  to   the   death   of  Phul,    which  took 
me  Barred  pool  of    pl^ce  iu     1652 — the   dates   of  the 
^""^*-  decease  of  members  of  the   family 

are  not  known  with  any  accuracy,  and  the  reason 
is  said  to  be  that  it  was  not  customary  with  this 
tribe  to  convey  the  ashes  of  their  dead  to  Hardwar, 
where  Brahmans  keep  up  registers  of  the  deaths  of 
those  whoso  final  ceremonies  they  perform,  but  to 
cast  them  into  a  sacred  pool  at  the  village  of  Ganga, 
in  the  Moga  division  of  the  Firozpur  district. 
This  pool  acquired  sanctity  through  a  fakir  named 
Kalunath,  a  Dhaliwal  Jat,  who,  when  importuned 
to  accompany  a  body  of  pilgrims  to  the  Ganges  at 
Hardwar,  declined,  but  sent  as  a  substitute,  his 
staff  and  gourd,  which  he  directed  should  be  thrown 
into  the  sacred  river.  On  the  return  of  his  friends, 
he  enquired  if  they  had  complied  with  his  directions, 
and  they  replied  that  they  had  ;  but  on  visiting  the 
pool  outside  the  village,  both  gourd  and  staff  w^ere 
found  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Thence 
forward  the  pool  was  considered  holy ;  pilgrim- 
ages were  made  to  it,  and  into  it  the  ashes  of  the 
dead  were  thrown.  It  has  now  lost  much  of  its 
old  sanctity,  and,  although  a  fair  is  held  at  Ganga, 
annually,  at  the  Baisakhi,  it  is  only  the  Jhan  Jats 
of  the  Cis-Satlej  and  the  Ramana  Dhaliwal  Jats, 
who  hold  it  in  respect. 
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The  genealogy  of  the  family,  from  the   date   of 
Genealogy  of  the     th^  flight  of  Jesal  from  his   Capital, 
^«*'»"«'-  till  the   death   of  Phul,    including 

twenty-nine  generations,  is  as  below  : — 

JESAL. 


I 


I  I  I 

Balvahan.  Kabm.  Hemhel. 
Jandra. 
Baters. 
Hangalrab. 
Undra. 
Khiwa. 
Sidhu. 


Fern. 


I>h»r, 
AnccMtor  of 
thp  honnea 
ol  Kyihal, 
Jhumha, 
Arnowli 
and  Sad- 
howal. 


I 
Bar. 

I 
Bir. 

Sitrach. 


Jertha. 

Hahi. 

Gala. 

Mehra. 

Hambir. 

Burar. 


Bur.       Bupaoh. 


Lakaraba. 

Hitri, 
Ancestor  of 
the      Attari 


Paur. 

i 

Bairath. 


1 

Hihna. 

Sanghar. 
Bariam. 

k1.. 

Hehraj. 

Buttoh. 

1 

Oaraj. 

Pukko. 

1 

Lukko. 

Chaho. 

Habbal.         Mohan. 

1 

Bup  Chand. 

1 

lui. 

I   .         1 

Dhul. 

Battanpal, 
Ancestor  of 
the  Burar 
tribe,  ond 
the  llajasof 
Faridkot. 


Sandali. 


Phul. 
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From  Tilokha,  the  eldest  son  of  Chaudhri  Phul, 
^  ^^^         have  descended,  as  has  before  been 

The  sons  of  Chau'  ^  /  ^ 

dhriHhni  and  their  said,  tho  families  of  Nabha  and 
Jhind.  Rima,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Pattiala  family,  was  the  second  son  of  Phul.  These 
brothers,  the  sons  of  the  Chaudhri's  first  marriage, 
appear,  after  his  death,  to  have  at  once  taken  the 
lead  in  the  family.  They  induced  their  four  half- 
brothers,  sons  of  the  second  marriage,  to  give  up  all 
claim  to  the  estates  of  their  father  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  unable  to  pay  their  quota  of  the 
dues  demanded  by  the  Imperial  authorities  at  Dehli, 
and  they  divided  the  ancestral  land  between  them- 
selves ;  Tilokha,  the  elder,  succeeding  to  the  office 
of  Chaudhri;  The  village  of  Gumti  was  assigned  to 
Chanu,  Jhandu  and  Takht  Mai,  the  younger  sons  of 
Phul,  and  is  still  inhabited  by  their  descendants, 
who  are  known  as  the  Laudhgharian*  Sirdars. 

The  village  of  Bhai  Rupa  was  founded  by  the 
^    brothers  Tilokha  and  Rama,  about 

The   founding    of  i       i      •         ^     i  i 

the  village  of  Bhai    the  year  1680,    and,    bemg  'held  to 
****'  the   present   day  by  the  Phulkian 

Chiefs  in  equal  shares,  is  the  best  possible  proof  of 
the  original  equality  of  the  houses  of  Pattiala, 
Jhind,  Nabha,  Bhadour  and  Malod.  When  the 
question  of  the  supremacy  of  Pattiala  over  Bhadour 
was  pending  in  1854,  the  Maharaja  stated  that  his 
ancestor  had  given  Bhadour  a  share  in  this  village 
to  strengthen  himself  against  the  probable  encroach- 
ments of  Nabha  and  Jhind ;  the  real  truth  being 
that  Rama  and  Tilokha  shared  equally,  and  their 
sons  inherited  their  shares  according  to  custom  and 


♦  Laadh,  signifies  •small'  in  theFnnjabi  dialect;  ghar— 'house/  and 
**  Laudhgharia"  consequeutly  signifies  tlie  yoauger  branch. 
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Hindu  law ;  before  the  names  of  Nabha,  Pattiala 
and  Jhind  were  known  and  while  their  feuds  and 
rivalries  were  still  unborn.  The  village  of  Bhai 
Rupa  is  situated  in  Nabha  territory,  and  about  eight 
miles  to  the  north  of  the  town  of  Phul. 

Kughu,  the  sixth  and  last  son,  settled  in  the 
village  of  Jiundan,  about  eight  miles  to  the  south- 
west of  Phul.  From  this  village  he  had  taken  his 
wife,  and  his  descendants  still  own  its  lands. 

The  rattiaia  ge-            The  foUowiug  is  tho  Pattiala 
neaiogy,  genoalogy  : 

PHUL. 


Tilokha, 
ancestor  of 
the  fsmilioB 

of  Nabha 
and  Jhind. 


Duna, 

ancestor  of 

the  Bhadour 

family. 


Rnghu, 

ancestor  of 

the  Jiundan 

family. 


Chann. 


Jhandn. 


Takht  tf  al. 


Ancestors  of  theLaadhgharia&miliefl* 


Bubha. 
Jodh. 


Sardnl  Singh. 
d.  1763. 


Himmat  Singh. 
d.  1774. 


Baja  Ala  Singh. 
d,  1765. 


Bakhta, 

ancestor  of 

the  Malod 

fiunily. 


B.  Pardhan. 

H.  Sham  Singh 

of  Ram  Das 

Jhande. 


Bbamian  Singh. 

d.  1742. 

I 

Bibi  Rajindar. 

d.  1792. 


Baja  Amar  i 
d.  1781 


ingh. 


Laoha. 


Lai  Smgh 
d,  1748. 


B.  ChsndKour. 

M.  Dasonda 
Singh  of  Bahon. 


Budh  Singh. 


B.  Bam  Koar. 
M.Uari  Singh 


B.  Sahib  Eour. 
d.  1799. 


Baja  Sahib  Singh. 
d,  1813. 


B.  Prem  Koor. 

M.  Kharak 

Singh, 

Sabadia. 


Maharsja 

Earam  Singh. 

d.  1845. 


Jit  Singh. 


Maharua  Narin- 
dar  Singh. 

<{.  isei. 


Dip^Mh 


7 


B.  Basant  Koor. 

M.  Bftna  Dhol- 

pvr. 


Daughter 
M.  Narain 
I  Sial- 


nghSi 


B.  Bishan  Eour. 

M.  Biga  of 

Bhurtpar. 

d.  1870. 


MahanOaHa. 
hindar  Singh. 

Bon  B.  1807. 


•  The  descendants  of  Rughn  are  mere  zamindars.    They  are  82  in 
number,  and  their  holding  is  worth  lis.  2,079  per  annum. 
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Rjlma,    or   Rdm   Chand,    is   said  to  have  first 
,,   ^     ^       distinguished  himself  by  attacking 

Bama  </ie  founder  *^  ,  ,  *^  ^ 

of  the  I'atttaia  fa-  and  dispersing  a  large  body  of 
marauders  who  were  passing  the 
village  of  Phul  laden  with  plunder  ;  and,  obtaining 
by  his  success  some  considerable  wealth,  he  founded 
the  village  of  Rampur,  and  began,  after  the  example 
of  the  robbers  he  had  despoiled,  to  attack  such  of 
his  neighbours  as  were  less  powerful  than  himself 
He  made  a  raid  into  the  Bhatti  country  and  de- 
feated Hassan  Khan,  one  of  the  old  enemies  of  his 
family,  with  much  loss,  near  the  village  of  Chandah, 
and  carried  off  much  spoil,  money,  horses  and  cat- 
tle. His  next  victory  was  over  the  Muhammadan 
Chief  of  Kot,  whom  he  defeated  after  a  sharp  fight, 
and  plundered  his  camp. 

The  Dehli  Empire  was  at  this  time  fast   falling 
bt  Ins    the     *^  decay,  and  could   with   difficulty 
coiiectorsMp  of  the     maintain  its  authority  in   the   out- 
**'*^  **   *    *  lying  districts  beyond   the  Jamna. 

Kdma  thought  the  opportunity  a  good  one  to  increase 
his  own  authority  ;  and  as  he  had  a  friend  at  the 
Court  of  the  Muhammadan  Governor  of  Sirhind,  in 
the  person  of  his  cousin  Chen  Singh,  he  was  able  to 
obtain  permission  to  superintend  what  was  then 
known  as  the  jungle  iUka  or  waste  district,  on  pro- 
mise of  payment  of  all  his  arrears  of  revenue.  Chen 
Singh  was  to  act  with  him  as  Joint-Governor  ;  but, 
as  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  cousins  soon 
quarrelled.  Chen  Singh,  through  whose  influence 
alone  the  appointment  had  been  obtained,  and  who 
had  access  to  the  Sirhind  Darbdr,  was  not  content 
with  his  share  of  the  income  of  the  district,  and 
tried  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  this  order  in  Rama's  favor, 
and  obtain  the  whole  district  for  himself.     Hearing 
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of  this  intrigue,  Kama  lost  no  time  in  taking  action 
His  murder  of  hi9    to    maintain    his    authority,    and 
•^^*****^  caused  his  cousin  Chen  Singh  to  be 

murdered  in  the  Faridkot  territory,  whither  he  had 
gone  on  business. 

This  crime  was  never  punished,  nor  even  in- 
vestigated by  the  Dehli  Govern- 
ment, which  had  enough  to  do 
to  take  care  of  itself;  but  it  did  not  go  unavenged, 
for  Bfru  and  Ugar  Sen,  the  sons  of  Chen  Singh, 
watching  their  opportunity,  killed  Kama  at  Kotla, 
in  the  year  1714, 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Kama  was  not  far 
from  his  eightieth  year.  He  was  a  follower  of  Guru 
Govind  Singh,  although  neither  he  nor  his  sons, 
with  the  exception  of  Ala  Singh  and  Kam  Singh, 
took  the  name  of  Singh  as  an  affix  to  their  own. 
He  married  Sdbi,  the  daughter  of 
a  Bhuttar  zamindar  of  Ndnun,  who 
bore  him  six  sons,  Duna,  Subha,  Ala  Singh,  Bakhta, 
Ladha,  and  Budha.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
founder  of  the  Bhadour  family.  Subha,  the  second 
son,  died  in  1729,  and  his  only  son,  Jodh,  the  same 
year  ;  and  Hodiana,  which  he  had  conquered  and 
made  his  residence,  came  into  the  possession  of 
his  brother  Ala  Singh.  Bakhta,  the  fourth  son,  was 
the  ancestor  of  the  Malod  family,  while  of  the  last 
two  brothers,  Budha  and  Ladha,  who  took  the  name 
of  Kam  Singh,  no  descendants  are  now  living. 

A  detailed  account  will  hereafter  be  given   of 
the  families  of  Bhadour  and  Malod, 


The  $on8  o/Bama* 


The    familiea     «/  .  .    - 

Bhadour  and  Ma-    which  WBTB  soou  overshadowod  by 

the  more  powerful  Pattiala  house. 

But  there  seems  no  truth  whatever  in  the  state- 
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ment  made  by  Pattiala  that,  from  the  time  of  the 
death  of  his  father,  Ala  Singh  claimed  supremacy- 
over  his  brothers  and  that  they  rendered  him  service 
as  the  head  of  the  house.     Each  brother  was  abso- 

The  Phuikianfn-  lutcly  independent ;  and  if  two  or 
TVaiand'ind^'*e!K  ^^^^  joiucd  iu  a  commou  enterprise, 
dent  of  each  other.  it  was  on  tcrms  of  pcrfect  equality. 
Ala  Singh  was  not,  moreover,  the  eldest  son  of 
Rama,  as  Pattiala  authorities  would  wish  to  prove, 
but  the  third  son ;  and  Duna,  the  Bhadour  ancestor, 
would  have  been  the  head  of  the  family,  had  primo- 
geniture been  then  the  rule.  But  it  was  only  after 
the  time  of  Ala  Singh,  the  founder  of  the  Chiefship 
of  Pattiala,  that  primogeniture  was  adopted  as  the 
rule  of  that  family ;  if  indeed  it  was  formally 
adopted,  for  the  Rajas  denied  or  asserted  it  as 
seemed  most  convenient  to  themselves.  At  any 
rate,  before  Ala  Singh's  death,  the  rule  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  Phulkian  family,  as  among  the  Jat 
Sikhs  generally,  was  that  of  equal  division  between 
the  sons  ;  and,  among  the  smaller  Phulkian  families, 
this  custom, 'more  or  less  modified,  obtains  to  the 
present  day.  Nabha,  Jhind  and  Pattiala  alone  of 
the  thirteen  Phulkian  houses  assert  the  rule  of  prim- 
ogeniture, and  even  these  have,  more  than  once, 
endeavoured  to  set  it  aside. 

Ala  Singh  was  twenty-three  years  of  age  when 

Ala  Ringh  the  bis  father  was  murdered,  and  his 
third  ton  of  jtatna.  first  thought  was  to  avcnge  him. 
For  sometime  no  opportunity  occurred,  but,  about 
two  years  after  Rama's  death,  his  assassins,  Kamo- 
la,  Biru  and  Ugarsen,  with  a  small  body  of  attend- 
ants, paid  a  visit  to  Gumti,  information  of  which 
having  reached  Ala  Singh  and  his  brother  Subha, 
they  hastily  collected  a  few  horsemen,   surrounded 
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the  village,  and  attacked  them.  Kamola  and  his 
followers  made  a  gallant  defence,  but  were  over- 
powered, and  Biru,  Kamola  and  eighteen  of  their 
JT«  awnaea  hu  attendants,  were  slain.  Ugarsen, 
fa4her'»  death.  escaping,  flcd  to  Semoko,  which  was 

at  once  attacked  and  pillaged,  and  Ugarsen  had 
again  to  seek  safety  in  flight. 

Soon  after  this  Ala  Singh  establised  a  Thana 
or  Police  station  in  Sangirah,  at  the  request,  it  is 
said,  of  the  people  of  that  place,  who  suffered  from 
the  oppression  of  the  Chiefs  of  Kot  and  Jagrdon, 
and  he  held  the  village  though  its  former  owners 
tried  their  best  to  oust  him.  In  1718  he  left  Bha- 
He  leasee  Bhadaur  dour  to  his  cldcr  brothor  Duna, 
iohUbrotherj>una.    ^j^^  rcbuilt    Bamdla,    which    had 

fallen  into  ruins,  and  where  he  took  up  his  residence. 
Here  one  of  Ala  Singh's  most  powerful  and  trouble- 
some neighbours  was  Sohnde  Khan,  a  Muhammadan 
of  Rajput  origin,  who  owned  the  village  of  Nima,  but 
whose  occupation  was  rather  robbery  than  husban- 
dry ;  and  who,  besides  300  horsemen  of  his  own, 
could  count  on  the  assistance  of  Rai  Kalha,  the 
Chief  of  Kot,  his  relation,  who  was  too  powerful 
for  Ala  Singh  to  care  to  offend  him.  Sohnde  Khan 
died  in  1731,  and  his  adopted  son  Nigdhi  Khan, 
disgusted  at  being  refused  a  share  with  the  two  sons 
of  the  deceased,  took  service  with  Ala  Singh,  and 
persuaded  Sardul  Singh,  the  son  of  the  latter,  to 
join  him  in  an  attack  upon  the  village  of  Nima, 
which  they  captured  and  destroyed. 

When  the  Rai  of  Kot,  who  was  then  a  power- 
„      '      ,'     ^      ful  Chief,  heard  of  this,    he  deter- 

Jle  is  attached  hf  ,  , 

Bai  Kalha  of  Kot,     miucd    to   puuish     the    audacious 
Sikh,  and  collected   a  large   force. 


hut  holds  hie  own. 
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led  by  Dalel  Khan  of  Halwdrah,  Kutbuddin  Khan 
of  Mulsian,  and  other  Bajputs  of  Thattar  and  Tal* 
wandi  of  the  same  caste  as  Sohnde  Khan ;  Jamdl 
Khan,  Chief  of  Maler  Kotla,  and  Nawab  Syad  Asad 
Ali  KJian,  the  Imperial  General  of  the  Jalandhar 
Doab.  Outsidethewallsof Barnalaabattlewasfought, 
in  which  fortune  declared  on  the  side  of  Ala  Singh, 
And  the  Imperial  for  Asad  Ali  Khan  having  fallen 
GeneraiiB slain.  early  in  the  day,  his  troops  became 
disheartened  and  withdrew  from  the  field.  The 
Maler  Kotla  and  Kot  troops  followed  the  example, 
and  the  retreat  soon  became  a  rout,  in  which  the 
Sikhs  took  many  prisoners  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  enemy's  baggage. 


This  brilliant  success  at  once  made  a  great 
The  fame  of  Ala    improvement  in  the  position  of  Ala 

Binghinereaset.  Siugh.       Ho    WaS     lookod    UpOU    aS 

one  of  the  most  rising  Chiefs,  under  whom  both 
glory  and  plunder  might  be  won ;  and  many  a  zamin- 
dar,  from  across  the  Satlej,  came  to  Bamala  to  take 
service,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  with  two  or 
three  horsemen  behind  him.  All  that  a  Sikh  Chief 
asked,  in  these  days,  from  a  follower,  was  a  horsd 
and  a  matchlock.  All  that  a  follower  asked  was 
protection  and  permission  to  plunder  in  the  name  of 
God  and  the  Guru,  under  the  banner  of  the  Chief. 

There  was  little  question  of  pay.     All   Sikhs 
The  quaiiHee  we-     Were  theoretically  equal,  their  reli- 

eeseanfforaChief.        gj^j^  J^  J^  gj.g^  yoUth  WaS  tOO    purO 

a  theocracy  to  allow  distinctions  of  rank  among  its 
adherents,  and  he  who,  like  Amar  Singh  Majithia, 
could  pierce  a  tree  through  with  an  arrow,  or,  like 
Hari  Singh  Nalwa,  could  kill  a  tiger  with  a  blow  of 
his  sword,  might  soon  ride  with  followers  behind 
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him^  and  call  himself  a  Sirdar.  The  time  came 
when,  like  the  Jews,  the  Sikhs  took  a  King,  and, 
in  some  degree,  forgot  the  dream  of  equality  which 
had  been  so  dear  to  them.*  But  all  the  great  fami- 
lies north  and  south  of  the  Satlej  have  the  same 
origin :  the  law  of  force,  the  keen  sword  and  the 
strong  hand,  were  the  foundations  upon  which  Sikh 
society,  as  indeed  every  other  society  in  the  world, 
was  reared.  Thus  to  attract  followers  by  his  power 
and  success  was  the  main  desire  of  every  Sikh : 
who  they  were  or  what  were  their  antecedents  was 
a  matter  of  little  consequence,  if  only  they  could 
fight  and  ride,  and  this  almost  every  Sikh  could  do, 
as  the  English  discovered  in  1845  and  1849. 

In  these  days  every  village  became  a  fort, 

Bihh  We  iHA.i>^    built  on  a  high  mound  to  overlook 
^^^'  the  plain   country,   with   but  one 

entrance  and  narrow  lanes  in  which  two  men  could 
hardly  walk  abreast.  A  neighbour  was  synonymous 
with  an  enemy,  and  the  husbandmen  ploughed  their 
fields  with  their  matchlocks  by  their  side.  No  man 
could  consider  his  land,  his  horse,  or  his  wife  his 
own,  unless  he  was  strong  enough  to  defend  them  ; 
for  although  the  Sikh  leaders  were  best  pleased 
with  the  spoil  of  Muhammadans  or  the  capture  of 
an  Imperial    convoy,    they    were    more    robbers 

The  8ihh$  were  ^^^  patriots,  and  plundered  with 
neveraerueiraee.  much  impartiality.  One  thing  in 
their  favor  must  be  said,  which  raises  them  far  above 
the  Pindaris  of  Central  India  or  the  Dacoits  of 
Bengal :  they  fought  and  plundered  like  men,   and 


*  Ranjit  Singh  never  forgot  to  hnmonr  the  democratic  feeling  or 
rather  the  theocratic  feeling  of  the  Sikhs.  He  professed  to  rale  ^  by  the 
grace  of  Gknl'*  like  any  Christian  King ;  the  name  of  the  Gnru  was  on  his 
coins,  and  he  was  no  more  than  chosen  leader  of  the  people,  with  whom 
he  was  always  popular,  though  the  Chiefs  had  little  love  for  him. 
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not  like  demons.  There  are  few  stories  in  Sikh 
history  of  outrage  to  women  and  torture  to  men, 
such  as  stain  the  pages  of  South  Indian  history 
with  cruelty  and  blood.  Many  a  pretty  Jatni  girl 
was,  it  is  true,  carried  off  in  a  foray,  but  she  was 
generally  a  willing  captive.  She  had  been  taught 
to  consider  courage  and  strength  the  only  qualities 
to  desire  in  a  husband,  and  was  quite  ready  to  yield 
herself  a  prize  to  the  man  who  had  won  her  in  fair 
fight,  and  who  would  make  her  his  lawful  wife, 
though  he  had  killed  her  brothers  and  burned  their 
village.  Yet,  while  the  Sikhs  were  undoubted  rob- 
bers, and  though  cattle  lifting  was  the  one  honorable 
profession  amongst  them,  as  on  the  Scottish  border 
a  few  hundred  years  ago,  their  enthusiasm  for  their 
faith,  their  hated  to  the  Muhammadans  who  had 
so  long  trampled  them  under  foot,  who  had  killed 
their  prophets  and  thrown  down  their  altars,  gave 
them  a  certain  dignity,  and  to  their  objects  and 
expeditions  an  almost  national  interest. 

But  they  were  at  no  time  a  united  people. 
During  the  eighteenth  century  each 
never  a  united  peo^    leader  was  absolutcly  independent, 
*  '  conquering  and  plundering  on  his 

own  account ;  and  only  joining  other  Chiefs  to 
make  an  attack  on  the  common  enemy,  the  Muham- 
madan.  Kanjit  Singh  contrived  to  make  a  com- 
pact kingdom  out  of  the  Punjab  proper,  north  of 
the  Bias,  but  he  did  not  unite  the  Sikh  people 
generally  under  his  rule.  At  the  time  of  his 
greatest  power,  in  1830,  there  may  have  been 
1,250,000  Sikhs  in  the  whole  Punjab.  But  of  these 
500,000  lived  to  the  south  of  the  Satlej,  under  the 
rule  of  Chiefs  who  looked  upon  Ranjit  Singh  as  an 
upstart  and  hated  him  even  more  than  they  feared 
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him,  if  indeed  this  were  possible.  The  Sikhs  of  the 
Cis-Satlej  States  had,  indeed,  a  secret  sympathy 
with  their  northern  co-religionists,  as  was  very 
evident  during  the  Satlej  campaign  ;  but  they  had 
never  united  with  them  for  any  common  object 
during  the  nineteenth  century.  Even  the  Sikhs 
of  the  Jalandhar  Doab  were  only  partially  under 
the  rule  of  Ranjit  Singh.  Their  leader  was 
the  Ahluwalia  Chief,  who  claimed  to  be  the  equal 
of  the  Maharaja ;  and  although  he  was  com- 
pelled to  send  a  contingent  to  every  campaign 
and  often  to  attend  himself,  yet  he  hated  the 
Lahore  Government  fully  as  much  as  the  Cis- 
Satlej  Chiefs,  and  always  looked  for  protection  and 
countenance  to  the  English,  who,  had  they  chosen, 
might  have  moved  their  boundary  to  the  Bias 
thirty-five  years  earlier  than  they  did,  and  have 
maintained  themselves  there  without  a  struggle. 
But  it  was  thought  politic  to  leave  a  barrier  of 
independent  Chiefs  between  British  territory  and 
that  of  Lahore ;  a  policy  intelligible  enough  and 
perhaps  wise,  but  denied  or  forgotten  on  the  only 
occasions  when  it  should  have  been  remembered. 

The  victory  of  Ala  Singh   over  the  Afghans 

Aia  sinah  maice^    was   gaiuod   iu    1731,  and  he  then 

warontheBhaitiM.     ^^:^j^  attacked  hi s  hereditary  foes 

the  Bhattis,  the  Chief  of  whom  was  Muhammad 
Amir  Khan,  son  of  Hassan  Khan  of  Bhatner  ;  with 
his  followers  and  relatives  Allahdad  Elhan  of  Buhdi, 
WiUyat  Khan  and  Indyat  Kiian  of  Hariau.  The 
Bhatti  country  was,  however,  a  very  difficult  one  to 
conquer,  with  little  forage  and  less  water,  while  the 
inhabitants  were  as  warlike  as  the  Sikhs.  Ala 
Singh  made   no  impression  upon  them  worthy  of 
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record,  though,  for  ten  years,  a  desultory  warfare 
was  carried  on,  with  varying  results. 

About  this  time  Ala  Singh  made  friends  with 
He  tuiies  himseif  AU  Muhammad  Khan,  a  Hindu 
u^htheRoMiiaa.  couvert  of  Rampur  iu  Rohilkand, 
who  had  been  adopted  by  a  Muhammadan  officer, 
and  who  founded  a  Bohilla  State  in  the  country 
between  the  upper  Ganges  and  the  hills.  In  1741, 
however,  Ali  Muhammad  was  a  servant  of  the 
Empire,  and  had  charge  of  the  sub-division  of  Sir- 
hind.  Ala  Singh  accompanied  him  on  several  ex- 
peditions, one  of  them  against  Rai  Kalha  of  Kot, 
who  was  defeated  and  fled  to  Pdkpattan,  his  brother, 
Mokham  Khan,  being  killed.  But  the  Sikh  Chief 
was  too  independent  to  be  long  on  good  terms  with 
any  Imperial  officer ;  and  he  soon  saw  that  his 
residence  at  the  Court  of  Ali  Muhammad  would  be 
dangerous  and  asked  for  his  dismissal 

This    the    Governor    t^efused,     arrested    him 
Hu  imprisonment    ^i^d  throw  him  iuto  prisou,  where 
and  escape.  j^^  might  havo  perished    but  for 

the  devotion  of  one  of  his  followers  who  had  no 
very  good  reason  to  love  him.  This  was  Karma, 
one  of  the  relations  of  Chen  Singh,  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  murdered  by  Ala  Singh's  father. 
He  had  entered  the  Pattiala  service,  but  knew  that 
he  was  thought  not  to  have  forgotten  the  family 
feud  and  to  be  consequently  a  dangerous  character. 
To  prove  his  devotion  to  his  leader,  he  made  his 
way  at  night  to  the  place  where  Ala  Singh  was 
imprisoned,  and,  changing  clothes  with  him,  allowed 
him  to  make  his  escape.  This  fidelity  was  not  un- 
rewarded, Karma  became  the  most  trusted  of  Ala 
Singh's  followers,  and  the  family  of  Chen  Singh  was 
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allowed  to  return  to  their  hom^  and  rebuild  their 
deserted  village. 

Soon  after  this,    Ali   Muhammad   left  Sirhind 
HeredueeMvefroc     f^r  Rohilkand,  SO  that  the   quarrel 
u>ryviiiageB.  betweou  Mm  aud  Ala  Singh  ended  ; 

and  the  latter  had  leisure  to  reduce  to  submission 
several  refractory  villages,  which  had  been  induced 
by  Sirdar  Jodh  Singh  of  Battinda  to  throw  off  his 
authority,  and  this  work  be  successfully  accomplished 
in  about  five  months. 

In  the  year  1749,  Sirdar  Ala  Singh  commenced 
.  ^   .  .-^     ..      to  build  the  Fort  of  Bhawdnigarh, 

And     btiilda     ih9  &         f 

rart  of  Bhawani-  but  tho  progross  of  the  work  was 
^*'*'  interrupted     by    a    petty    Rajput 

Chieftain  of  the  neighbourhood,  named  Farid  Khan, 
who  fancied  that  his  own  independence  would  be  in 
danger  by  a  fort  so  near  his  village.  Not  being 
able  himself  to  storm  the  building,  he  set  out  for 
Sirhind  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Imperial  Governor. 
But  Ala  Singh  had  heard  of  his  intention,  and 
intercepting  him,  routed  his  party  with  considerable 
loss  and  seized  all  his  land,  about  ono-fourth  of  the 
Samdna  parganah. 

Three  years  later  the  district  of  Sandwar  was 
conquered  for  Ala  Singh  by  one 

H'e eonquers Sana'  «    /.        r^»     ^  y-N       i     t     -i         ot- 

war  and  founds  of  his  Sirdaxs,  Uurbaksh  Singh 
Kdleka.  The  district  was  known 
as  Chaurdsi,  (eighty-four)  from  the  number  of  its 
villages,  one  of  which  was  Pattiala,  now  the  capital 
of  the  territory,  where  Ala  Singh,  in  the  year  1753, 
built  a  mud  fort  in  order  to  overawe  his  new  pos- 
sessions, and  left  Sirdar  Gurbaksh  Singh  in  charge. 
Diwan  Lachman  Narain,  one  of  the  officers  of 
Samand  Khan   or   Abul   Samad    Khan  of  Sirhind 
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fled  to  this  Chief  for  protection,  and  his  surrender 
was  at  once  demanded  by  his  master,  who,  being 
refused,  marched  to  Sana  war  to  enforce  his  demand. 
Sirdar  Gurbaksh  Singh  then  sent  the  Diwan  to 
Pattiala,  as  being  a  place  of  greater  security,  and, 
joining  the  force  of  Ala  Singh,  they  together  attack- 
ed Abul  Samad  Khan  and  defeated  him,  securing  a 
large  quantity  of  plunder. 

The  next  expedition  of  the  Chief  was  against 
jn   Company  of    Jodh  or  Jodh  Singh,  a  Sirdar  who 
^fngh   h^'*^t^k^    possessed  the   district  of  Battinda, 
BatHnda.  ^j^^  agaiust  whom  Bhai   Gurbaksh 

Singh,  the  founder  of  the  Bhaikian  family  of  Kythal, 
had  asked  assistance.  Ala  Singh  sent  a  consider- 
able force,  but  his  troops  were  repulsed,  and  he  then 
called  to  his  aid  the  Sikhs  from  the  north  of  the 
Satlej,  who  were  only  too  glad  to  assist  in  any  expe- 
dition where  plunder  was  to  be  obtained.  They 
overran  and  pillaged  the  country,  and  then  recrossed 
the  Satlej,  leaving  Bhai  Gurbaksh  Singh  in  posses- 
sion.* Ala  Singh  then  turned  his  arms  against 
Iniyat  Khan  and  WiUyat  Khan,  the  Rajput  Chiefs 
of  Buhdi  and  Buloda,  who  were  somewhat  trouble- 
some neighbours.  They  called  to  their  aid  the 
Bhatti  Chiefs,  Hassan  Khan  and  Muhammad  Amin 
Khan,  but  these  were  unwilling  to  interfere,  and  the 
Rajputs  were  compelled  to  fight  alone,  which  they 
did  gallantly,  being  themselves  killed  in  the  field 
with  several  hundred  of  their  followers.  The  Patti- 
ala Chief  lost  almost  as  many  men,  but  he  seized 
the  district  of  Buloda,  which  he  soon  afterwards 
surrendered  to  Bhai  Gurbaksh  Singh.     The  district 


•  An  account  of  tbe^Kythal  family  is  given  later. 
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^     ^     .  ofMunff  was  next   added  to  the 

The     dUtriei     of  ^    ^  ,  t     i    fM»       i 

jTtenir  tfongutfred  fry  Pattiala  teiTitory,  by  Lai  Singh, 
son  of  Sirdar  Ala  Singh.  This 
young  man  was  brave  and  energetic,  and  begged  his 
father  to  make  over  to  him  some  territory  to  manage. 
Ala  Singh  told  him  to  win  it  for  himself.  He  took 
counsel  with  Sirdar  Khan,  the  original  proprietor 
of  Mung,  who  had  been  expelled  by  the  Bhatti 
Chiefs,  Abu  EJhian  and  Salfm  Khan,  and  his  assist- 
ance was  readily  given,  for  he  hoped,  if  not  to 
recover  the  district  for  himself,  to  avenge  himself 
upon  those  who  had  dispossessed  him.  While  the 
Bhatti  Chiefs  were  absent,  Sirdar  Khan  made  his 
way  into  the  fort  with  a  few  followers,  and  signalled 
his  success  to  Lai  Singh,  who  brought  up  the  main 
body  of  the  troops  and  took  possession  of  the  village 
and  adjoining  district,  which  has  been  held  by  Pat- 
tiala ever  since. 

Sirdar  Lai  Singh  and  his  father  then  overran 
Ala  Singh  again  t^o  distrfct  of  Sohdua,  Jam^pur, 
attacks  the  Bhauu.  Dharsiil  and  Shik^ur,  belonging 
to  Muhammad  Amfn  Khan  and  Muhammad  Hassan 
Khan,  Bhattis.  These  Chiefs  invited  the  Im- 
perial Governor  of  Hissar  to  help  them,  and  he  sent 
a  detachment ;  but,  in  the  engagement  which  fol- 
lowed, at  Khodal  near  Akalghar,  the  Bhattis  were 
defeated  ;  nor  was  their  second  venture  more  for- 
tunate, for,  after  three  days  skirmishing,  Ala  Singh 
made  a  night  attack  on  the  Bhatti  camp  which  was 
completely  successful  and  Muhammad  Amln  escaped 
with  difficulty  and  fled  to  Hissar.  He  then,  to 
ensure  cordial  assistance  from  Nawab  Nasfr  Khan, 
the  Governor,  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage 
and  set  to  work  to  raise  as  large  a  force  as  possible, 
hoping  to  retrieve  his  past  defeats.     The  Sikhs  and 
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the  Bhattis,  supported  by  the  Imperial  troops,  met 
at  Dharsiil,  but  neither  party  cared  to  risk  a  gene- 
ral engagement.  For  seven  or  eight  days  the 
hostile  forces  lay  opposite  each  other,  skimishing 
and  fighting  in  a  desultory  manner;  and  it  was 
more  the  chance  of  the  death  of  Nasfr  Khan,  the 
Governor,  which  gave  the  victory  to  the  Sikhs, 
for  the  Imperial  troops  disheartened  by  the  loss  of 
their  leader  left  the  field,  and  the  Bhattis  were  then 
.  ^  ^  .     ..^        at  once  attacked  by  Ala  Singh  with 

And  defeatB'them  -^  ^     *^  ^ 

witfcgreat  i999,  A.    all  his  troops  and  put  to  flight  with 
great  loss.     This  engagement,  which 
did  much  to  consolidate  Ala  Singh's  power  and  in- 
crease his  reputation,  was  fought  in  1757. 

For  ten  years  previous  to  this  time,  the  Durdni 
monarch   of  Afghanistan,   Ahmad 


The  invaH&ns    of 

Ahmad  sh^hnura-  Shah,  had  mado  almost  annual  ex- 
peditions into  Hindostan,  and,  in 
1748,  1756  and  1761,  had  marched  as  far  south  as 
Sirhind  and  Dehli.  The  conduct  of  the  Prince  to- 
wards the  Sikhs  was  generally  conciliatory,  and  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  enlist  them  on  his  side, 
first  against  the  Dehli  Government  and  then  against 
the  Mahrattas,  whom  he  defeated  in  turn.  But  the 
Sikhs,  although  they  hated  the  Dehli  Government, 
bore  no  love  to  the  Afghans.  They  had  no  wish  to 
aid  in  building  up  at  Dehli  an  empire  stronger  than 
that  which  preceded  it,  and  to  bind  the  yoke  more 
firmly  on  their  ovm  necks.  They  were  hoping  for  a 
Sikh  republic  and  a  time  when  all  Northern  India 
would  be  the  heritage  of  the  Khalsa ;  when  all  hos- 
tile creeds  should  have  fallen  before  the  sword  of  the 
Guru.  Besides  this,  they  were  unable  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  plunder  which  the  presence  of  a  large 
army,  with  an  immense  train  of  baggage  and   innu- 
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merable  camp-followers  implied  ;  and  they  hovered 
about  the  Afghan  line  of  march,  cutting  off  supplies 
and  doing  what  damage  they  could,  but  never  mak- 
ing a  direct  attack,  for  their  own  discipline  was  so 
slight  that  they  entertained  a  reasonable  dread  of 
regular  troops. 


Ahmad  Shah  had,  in  1761,  appointed  Zfn  Khan 
The  sihhB  attach    ^s  tho  Govomor  at  Sirhind,  and  the 
Vhan^J^^of    ^^^^^^  the  Durd.ni  monarch  had 
airhind.  turned  his    face    homewards,    the 

Sikhs  attached  his  Lieutenant,  and  it  would  have 
been  difficult  for  Zfn  Khan  to  hold  his  own,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  aid  of  several  Muhammadan  Chiefs 
in  the  neighbourhood,  among  them  Jam^  Khan  of 
Maler  Kotla  and  Kai  Kalha  of  Raikot.  The 
next  year  Ahmad  Shah  again  invaded  India,  and 
determined  to  punish  the  Sikhs  for  their  audacity 
in  attacking  Sirhind.  All  the  Phulkian  Chiefs,  the 
Ahmad  Shah  «•«-  Siughpurfas,  the  Faizullapurias,  the 
tum»  and  the  aihh$    Bhais  of  Ky  thai,  Jassa  Singh  Ahlu- 

eoiieet      to     oppose  .  /  i       i  i 

him,  but  are  utterly    walia,   and  many  others,  had  col- 
defeated.  lectcd  to  opposc  the  passagc  of  the 

Shah,  near  Bamala,  which  was  ttien  the  chief 
town  of  the  Pattiala  territory.  The  Sikhs,  for 
the  first  time,  met  the  Afghans  in  the  open 
field,  and  the  result  was  the  most  crushing  de- 
feat that  they  had  ever  received,  their  loss  being 
estimated  at  20,000  men,  though  this  is  probably  an 
exaggeration.  The  Afghan  troops  then  took  pos- 
session of  Bamala  and  plundered  it.  Ala  Singh 
Ala  Singh  taken    was    captured    and    taken    before 


r***?^' ^^*  ^?r;    Ahmad     Shah,    and  a  ransom  of 

doned  and  created  ' 

a  Raja. 

for  his  life. 


four  lakhs  of  rupees  was  demanded 
This,  the  Chief,   with  some  difficulty, 
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paid,  and  Ahmad  Shah,  who  was  a  man  of  great 
sagacity,  thinking  it  would  be  wiser  to  conciliate 
the  Sikhs  after  having  given  them,  in  their  late 
defeat,  so  convincing  a  proof  of  his  power,  embraced 
Ala  Singh,  and  gave  him  a  dress  of  honor  with  the 
title  of  Kaja. 

It  was,  in  March  1762,  that  Ala  Singh  obtained 
The  eongequeneeM  tbis  title,  and  the  jcalousj  and 
9fgoodfort*me.  indignation  of  the  other  Chiefs 
was  very  great.  They  declared  that  he  had  be- 
trayed them,  and  that  the  title  was  the  price  of  his 
treachery ;  and  that  it  was  unworthy  for  a  Sikh 
to  bear  a  title  conferred  by  a  Muhammadan,  a 
foreigner  and  an  enemy.  The  Sikhs  were  ready  to 
turn  upon  Ala  Singh  and  avenge  upon  him  their 
defeat,  had  it  not  been  for  Sirdar  Jassa  Singh 
Ahluwalia,  who  was  at  this  time  far  more  influential 
than  Ala  Singh  himself,  and  who  took  his  side  in  the 
dispute.  Matters  were  at  length  smoothed  over,  but 
it  was  necessary  for  Ala  Singh  to  prove  by  his  actions 
that  he  was  not  a  servant  of  the  Durini  King.  No 
sooner  had  Ahmad  Shah  returned  to  Kabul,  than 
the  Sikhs  began  to  recover  their  courage  and  to 
coalesce  against  the  Muhammadans.  The  confed- 
eracies, both  north  and  south  of  the  Satlej,  for 
once  laid  aside  their  feuds  and  jealousies  and  united 
to  make  one  great  efibrt  against  Sirhind,  which  the 
Sikhs  especially  hated,  as  it  was  there  that  the  two 
aons  of  Guru  Govind  Singh  had  been  put  to  death  by 
the  Muhammadans.  Ala  Sin^  joined  with  ardour 
in  the  expedition,  for  he  had  to  clear  his  character 
in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen.  The  Sikh  confed- 
eracies from  the  north  of  the  Satlej  assembled  in 
great  numbers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sirhind, 
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The  Bikfu  aoatn  after  havlng  taken  possession  of 
t:r^r!'Z^^  the  town  and  fort  of  Kussur,  be- 
*^^^**'  low  Lahore;  and  Ala  Singh,   with 

several  of  the  other  Phulkian  Chiefs,  joined  them, 
till  the  army,  almost  entirely  horse,  nimibered 
23,000  men.  Zfn  Khan,  the  Governor  of  Sirhind^ 
trusting  to  that  dread  of  regular  troops  which  the 
Sikhs  had  ever  shown,  came  without  the  town  to 
give  them  battle,  but  he  was  killed  and  his  force 
utterly  routed.  The  Sikhs  immediately  took  pos- 
session of  the  town,  which  they  almost  completely 
destroyed,  to  avenge  the  murder  of  the  children  of 
their   prophet,   and   the   province  of  Sirhind  was 

The  totcn  made  divided  amoug  the  conquerors. 
overtoAiasingn.  fj^YxQ  towu  and  its  ncighbourhood 
was  made  over  to  Raja  Ala  Singh,  chiefly  through 
the  influence  of  Sirdar  Gurbaksh  Singh,  his  friend 
and  a  nephew  of  the  great  Singhpuria  Chief,  Kapur 
Singh,  and  other  portions  became  the  property  of 
the  Chamkor,  Rupar,  Sialba,  Buria,  Kythal  and 
Shahabad  Chiefs,  and  are  in  part  held  by  them 
to  the  present  day.  Ala  Singh  made  no  at- 
tempt to  rebuild  the  city  of  Sirhind,  which  is 
still  considered  accursed  by  the  Sikhs,  but  removed 
the  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  to  his  new 
town  of  Pattiala,  where  he  soon  afterwards  built  a 
masonry  fort  from  the  proceeds  of  the  custom 
duties  collected  at  Sirhind  which  was  on  the  high 
road  between  Kabul  and  Dehli,  a  position  to  which 
the  misfortune  of  its  being  thrice  sacked  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  attributable. 

The  next  year  the   Durdni   monarch  again  in- 
vaded India,  but  he   was   too  wise 


Ahmad      Shah 

maueanoattmnptto    to  attempt  thc  experiment  of  plac- 
ing another  Governor  in   Sirhind, 


reifover  Sirhind. 
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to  succeed  and  share  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate 
Zln  Khan,  He  received  Ala  Singh  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  cordiahty,  and  granted  him  the  Chief- 
ship  of  the  chalka  or  district ;  on  his  agreeing  to 
pay  three  and  a  half  lakhs  of  rupees  a  year,  as 
revenue.  A  portion  of  this  was  paid  at  once  :  and 
Ala  Singh  promised  to  remit  the  remainder  to 
Kabul,  but  of  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise  there 
is  no  record.  His  grand-daughter,  Bibi  Rajinda,  the 
only  child  of  his  son  Bhumian  Singh,  who  had  died 
in  1742,  offered  indeed  to  pay  the  balance  for  him  ; 
but  this  offer  Ala  Singh  did  not  accept,  pleading 
the  Hindu  rule  which  prohibits  a  man  from  bor- 
rowing or  being  under  an  obligation  to  his  sister  or 
his  daughter.  He  probably  thought,  and  with 
justice,  that  Ahmad  Shah  at  Kabul  would  be  a 
creditor  more  easy  to  evade  than  Bibi  Rajinda  at 
Pattiala. 

Raja  Ala  Singh  accompanied  Ahmad   Shah  on 

Th€^  death  of  Ala    ^^^  rctum  joumcy  as  far  as  Lahore, 

8ingHA.j>.i7e5.       ^^^     ^^^^    retumod    to    Pattiala, 

where  he  died  in  August  1765. 

Among  the  Sikh  Chiefs  of  his  day,  Ala  Singh 
was  certainly  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished. He  was  gallant  and 
at  the  same  time  prudent,  and  laid  strongly  the 
foundations  of  the  most  important  of  the  Cis-Satlej 
States.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  his  exact  rela- 
tive position  with  reference  to  other  Chiefs,  for  the 
number  of  troops  which  each  could  bring  into  the 
field  is  either  exaggerated  or  unknown,  but  he  was 
probably  the  most  powerful  Chief  south  of  the 
Satlej  ;  although  the  Kythal  family  soon  became 
dangerous  rivals,  and  not  less  so  that  they  were 
related  to  the  Phulkian  house.    Of  Jassa  Singh  Ahlu- 


MlB  eharaeUr, 
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walia,  the  Pattiala  Chief  always  showed  great 
jealousy,  which  the  remembrance  of  his  good  offices 
with  the  Sikhs,  after  the  obnoxious  title  of  Kaja 
had  been  conferred  by  Ahmad  Shah,  did  not  dispel. 
Indeed,  after  the  conquest  of  Sirhind,  and  when 
Jassa  Singh  had  recrossed  the  Satlej,  Ala  Singh 
seized  his  share  of  the  plunder,  eight  villages,  and 
held  them  in  spite  of  protests  and  force. 

Ala  Singh  only  married  one  wife,    Fattoh,   the 
daughter   of    Chowdhrl  Khdna,   a 
Sis  family.  Subhrau  zamindar  of  Kaleke.     A 

story  was  told  of  her  that,  at  her  birth,  her  mother, 
disappointed  at  having  a  daughter  when  she  had 
earnestly  desired  a  son,  put  the  new  bom  child  in 
an  earthen  vessel  and  buried  it  in  the  gi-ound.  A 
wandering  mendicant  of  the  name  of  Devi  Dass, 
happening  to  pass  and  seeing  the  mother  in  tears, 
enquired  the  cause  of  her  grief.  She  confessed  to 
him  what  she  had  done,  and  the  mendicant  told  her 
to  disinter  the  child,  for  of  her  would  be  born  a 
famous  race,  which  should  rule  all  the  neighbouring 
country.  The  child  was  taken  out  of  the  ground 
unhurt,  and  eventually  became  the  wife  of  Ala 
Singh,  bearing  him  three  sons,  Sardul  Singh, 
Bumian  Singh,  and  Lai  Singh,  all  of  whom  died  in  the 
life-time  of  their  father,  and  a  daughter,  Bibi 
Pardhan,  who  was  married  to  a  zamindar  of  small 
consideration,  and  nothing  is  known  of  her  descen- 
dants. 


Sardul  Singh,  the  eldest  son  married,  as  his 
first  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  Sirdar 
at  Bhfkhe,  who  became  the  mother 
of  Maharaja  Amar  Singh.  His  second  wife  was 
the  widow  of  his  first  cousin  Jodh,  whom  he  married 


Bardul  Singh,  his 
eldest  son. 
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according  to  Sikh  custom,  by  karewa  or  chaddar 
ddlna,  a  simple  and  unorthordox  rite,  always  used  in 
the  marriages  of  widows.  Little  is  known  of  Sardul 
Singh  who  died  in  1753.  He  was  a  brave  soldier, 
but  most  of  the  Sikhs  were  brave ;  and  he  died 
from  hard  drinking,  a  virtue  as  conamon  as  bravery 
among  his  countrymen. 

Bhumian  Singh,  the  second  son,  left  one 
The  second  eon,  daughter,  Bibi  Rajinda,  who  has 
Bhumian  sifigh.  bcfore  bcou  mentioned.  She  was 
married  to  Tilok  Chand,  Chaudhri  of  Bhagwara, 
who  died  before  her,  and  she  succeeded  to  her  hus- 
band's property  according  to  Sikh  custom.  The 
succession  to  the  property  on  her  death  was  claimed 
by  her  grandson  Jodh  Singh,  a  daughter's  son.  Ac- 
cording to  Sikh  custom  no  estate  can  descend  in  the 
female  line  and  the  sons  of  daughters  are  not 
counted  among  the  legal  heirs.  Chuhar  Mai,  the 
brother  of  Rajinda's  husband,  consequently  ejected 
Jodh  Singh  and  put  him  to  death,  and  the  family  of 
the  latter  have  now  become  extinct,  though  a  son, 
Sahib  Singh  by  name,  was  living  in  1820. 

The  youngest  son,    Lai    Singh,  died  childless, 

zai  Singh,   the     ^^^^  from   the   samo   cause   as  his 

youngest  eon.  brothor,    cxcessivc   drinking.       He 

added  Mung  to  the  Pattiala  territory.     His  widow 

Bibi  Bhagan  survived  him  many  years. 

When  Raja  Ala  Singh   died,  there   were   two 
The  eueeeseion  to     claimauts  for  the   Chiefship,    Him- 

sons  of  Sardul  Singh  and  the  grandsons  of  the  late 
Raja.  Of  these,  Himmat  Singh  was  the  elder  by 
several  years,  but  he  was  the  issue  of  an  irregular 
marriage,  his  mother,  as  has  before  been  mentioned. 
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having  been  the  widow  of  Jodh,  the  first  cousin   of 
Sardul  Singh, 

The  custom  of  chaddar   dalna   ( throwing  the 
The  ehaddar  dai^     shcct),  or  karewa^  marriage,  was  uni- 
na  marriage.  ycrsal   among  the  Sikhs,  and   the 

children  of  such  marriages  were  often  considered  in- 
ferior in  position  to  those  of  the  regular  marriage 
(  %1iddi  or  vyah  )  contracted  with  a  virgin  and  with 
all  the  ceremonies  customary  among  the  Hindus. 
The  most  common,  as  well  as  the  most  highly  re- 
spected form  of  kareway  is  where  a  widow  is  taken 
to  wife  by  her  husband's  brother,  a  custom  which 
seems  to  have  formerly  prevailed  among  the  Jews, 
If  a  widow  chose  to  refuse  this  new  alliance,  she 
was  at  liberty  to  do  so,  but  in  that  case  her  life 
was  as  miserable  and  austere  as  that  of  the  ordinary 
Hindu  widow  ;  and  few  Sikh  women,  consequently, 
refused  to  remarry,  though  they  generally  chose  the 
younger  brother  of  their  husband,  in  preference  to 
the  elder,  whom  strict  custom  assigned  to  them. 

The  marriage  of  a  widow  with  the  cousin  of 
her  husband,  as  was  the  case  with  the  mother  of 
Himmat  Singh,  was  considered  less  reputable,  and 
there  was  some  doubt  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  the 
issue.  Still  less  respectable  were  marriages  with 
widows  unconnected  with  the  family  or  women  of 
strange  clan  and  caste,  which  were  considered  alto- 
gether irregular,  little  better  than  concubinage,  and 
the  issue  had  no  right  to  succeed  to  the  property, 
real  or  personal,  of  the  father,  and  could  only  claim 
a  bare  maintenance. 

Amar  Singh,  the  second  son  of  Sardul  Singh, 

ju^aAmar  Singh    was  bom  iu  1747,  aud  was,   conse- 

9w>c90dB  hi9  father,     quently,  eighteen  years   old  when 
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his  graadfather  died.  He  and  his  grandmother, 
Bani  Fattoh,  had  been  residing  at  Andhadgarh  or 
Barnala,  fifty  miles  to  the  westward  of  Pattiala. 
When  they  heard  the  unexpected  news  of  Ala  Singh's 
death,  they  left  in  all  haste  for  the  capital,  and  the 
Rani,  who  was  a  woman  of  great  ability,  as  many  of 
the  ladies  of  the  Pattiala  family  have  been,  placed 
her  grandson  on  the  vacant  "yflrrfrfi,"*  and  declared 
that  he  was  by  right  and  by  the  proclaimed  wish  of 
Ala  Singh,  his  successor  in  the  Chiefship.  The 
ministers  and  officials,  whatever  they  may  really  have 
thought  of  the  claims  of  Himmat  Singh,  did  not  at- 
tempt any  diversion  in  his  favor.  The  action  of  Bani 
Fattoh  had  been  so  prompt  and  her  influence  was  so 
great,  that  there  was  no  opposition;  and,  in  full  Dur- 
bar, all  the  Chiefs  and  Officers  of  Pattiala  presented 
their  offerings  (nazr)  to  Amar  Singh  as  the  new 
Baja. 

Hinunat  Singh  was  not  a  man  to  lose  a  princi- 
The  r^beuion  o/  P^Uty  without  au  effort.  He  has- 
Bimmat  Singh.  teued  from  Hariaua,  where  he  had 
been  employed  with  troops,  to  Pattiala,  and  asserted 
his  claim  to  the  Chiefship,  taking  possession  of  a 
great  part  of  the  town  of  Pattiala  and  the  neigh- 
bouring country.  The  Sirdars  of  Jhind  and  Nabha, 
however,  with  tjie  Kythal  Chief,  exerted  their  influ- 
ence in  favour  of  the  younger  brother ;  and  Himmat 
Singh  was  compelled  to  retire.  He  then  seized 
the  district  of  Bhawanighar,  and  captured  a  por- 
tion of  the  country  belonging  to  the  Afghans  of 
Maler  Kotla.    Amar  Singh  marched  against  him 

*  The  term  *'gaddi*'  litorally  ^^duhfoo,'*  is  used  among  Indians 

S"  throne**  among  other  races.    For  the  English  expression  **  mount* 
the  throne**  *'gaddi  nishin"  '-seated  on  the  cashion,**  is  used  in 
Hiudustaui,  and  "^  takkt  nishin*'  ''  soated  on  the  throne*'  in  Penian. 
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and  beseiged  the  town  of  Bhawanighar,  but  Eani 
Fattoh  persuaded  the  brothers  to  make  friends^  and 
Himmat  Singh  was  left  in  possession. 

The  year  after  his  accession,   in   1766,  Amar 

Amor  Singh  tap.  Siugh  capturod  tho  towu  of  Pdyal, 
iur^^^a^ur^.  near  Ludhiana,  from  the  Kotla 
Afghans,  with  the  aid  of  Jassa  Singh  Ahluwalia 
and  other  of  the  Trans-Satlej  Sikhs;  and,  after 
that,  Isru,  belonging  to  the  same  proprietors,  Jassa 
Singh  taking  one-fourth  of  the  revenue  of  the  town  ; 
but  later,  by  an  arrangement  with  Amar  Singh,  he 
became  possessed  of  the  whole  of  the  Isru  district. 
Sirdar  Jassa  Singh  had  given  the  young  Chief  the 
Fdkal,  or  baptism,  always  a  bond  of  affection  among 
the  Sikhs,  and  there  was  more  sincere  friendship 
between  them  than  had  existed  in  the  time  of  Ala 
Singh. 

In  1767,  Ahmad  Shah  for  the  last  time  invaded 

Ahmad  8hkh^9Uut  India,  but  he  advanced  no  further 
ISTjfc^t^t^  *^^  Ludhiana.  Here  he  was  met 
Amar  Singh.  }yy  Amar  Singh,  who  was  cordially 

received,  and  the  title  of  Raja  which  had  been 
granted  to  his  grandfather,  was  continued  to  him 
with  additional  honor,  as  "Rdja-i-Rdjgdn  Buh^Uiar."* 
Valuable  presents  on  this  occasion  were  also  given 
him,  with  a  flag  and  a  drum,  insignia  of  an  inde- 
pendent prince.  In  honor  of  this  reception,  Amar 
Singh  spent  a  lakh  of  rupees  in  ransoming  the  cap* 
tives  who  had  been  taken  by  the  Dehli  Emperor  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mathra  and  Saharanpur, 
gaining  for  himself  the  popular  title  of  *^  Bandi 
Chhor"  or   "  Releaser  of  captives.'* 

*  Ganningham,  in  his  Histoiy  of  the  Sikhs,  states  that  on  this  occa- 
sioii  Amar  Singh  received  the  title  of  Maharaja.  Bnt  this  was  granted 
kter,  by  Akbar  II  in  1810,  on  the  recommendation  of  General  Ocbter- 
lony.    The  sanad  is  still  in  possession  of  the  family. 
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War  %vlth  the  Af-' 
ghans  of  Mater 
Kotla, 


Soon  after  Ahmad  Shah  had  left  India  for  the 
last  time,  Baja  Amar  Singh  re- 
newed the  old  quarrel  of  his  family 
with  the  Afghans  of  Maler  Kotla.  Jamdl  Khan, 
the  Chief  who  had  done  most  injury  to  Pattiala  by 
pursuading  Ahmad  Shah  to  sack  Bamala,  had  been 
killed  in  battle,  and  the  family  had  become  divided — 
Ata-uUa  Khan  being  the  most  influential  of 
Jamdl  Khan's  sons.  This  Chief,  after  the  Raja  had 
taken  Tibba,  one  of  his  villages,  by  assasult,  found  that 
he  was  unable  to  resist  so  powerful  an  enemy  success- 
fully and  made  peace  which  for  many  years  remained 
imbroken. 

Amar  Singh  then  sent  a  thousand  men  against 
With  the  Chief  of    Gharib  Das  of  Manimajra,*  who, 
Manin^ra.  duriug  the  coufusiou  which  followed 

the  death  of  Ala  Singh,  had  managed  to  take  pos- 
sesion of  the  fort  and  district  of  Pinjor,  an  ancient 
Hindu  town,  in  the  low  hills  above  Ambala ;  and 
where  the  Pattiala  Chief  has  now  a  favorite  sum- 


*  Gharib  D&s  was  the  founder  of  the  Manimajra  family.  After  the 
death  of  Ziu  Khan,  the  Governor  of  Sirhind,  and  the  break  np  of  the 
Imperial  power,  he  took  possession  of  84  villages,  which  is  father  Ganga 
Ram  had  held  as  a  revenue  officer  for  the  Empire,  and  farther  extended 
his  territory  by  seizing  the  fort  of  Pinjor.  Here  the  Raja  of  N6han 
attacked  him,  but  without  success ;  and  placing  his  father  in  charge, 
Gharib  Das  left  intent  on- fresh  conquest.  It  was  during  this  absence 
that  the  Raja  of  Nah&n  having  obtained  aid  from  Pattiala,  attacked  the 
fort  as  described  in  the  text,  and  captured  it,  Ganga  Ram  being  slain. 
Gharib  Das  hastened  back,  but  was  not  strong  enough  to  attempt  to 
recapture  the  fort.  He,  however,  expelled  the  ^Ihasx  Raja  from 
Chandangarh,  which  he  had  captured  shortly  before. 

Gharib  Das  died  in  1783,  leaving  two  sons,  Gopal  Singh  and  Par- 
gash  Chand.  The  elder  of  these  did  excellent  service  in  1809,  and 
again  in  the  Gurkha  campaign  of  1814.  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  was  about  to 
recommend  him  for  anew  jagir,  but  he  requested  instead  the  title  of 
Raja,  which  was  given  to  him.  He  died  in  1816,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Hamir  Singh,  who  only  survived  his  father  a  few  years.  Goverdhan 
Singh,  his  son,  was  loyal  in  1845,  and  ^ave  a  detachment  which  was 
engaged  at  Mudki  and  elsewhere.  He  died  in  1847,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Gurbaksh  Singh,  who  died  in  1866,  when  his  younger  brother 
Bhagwan  Singh,  now  22  years  of  age,  inherited  the  estate  of  77  villagesi 
worth  Rs.  38,458  a  year. 
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mer  residence  and  gardens  which  are  celebrated  for 
their  beauty  over  all  Northern  India.  The  place 
was  very  strong,  andBakhshi  Lakhna,  a  Dogra 
General  whom  the  Raja  sent  with  a  thousand  men 
to  reduce  it,  aided  by  the  Rajas  of  Hindiir  and 
Kahlur,  and  N^Uian,  had  a  month  and  a  half  of  hard 
fighting.  But  they  were  at  last  successful,  and 
Gharib  Das  allied  himself  with  the  Chiefs  of  Sialba 
and  Rupar*  in  order  to  attack  the  Raja  of  Nihant 
to  whom  the  Raja  of  Pattiala  had  left  the  fort,  and 
with  whom  he  had  contracted  a  strong  friendship, 
exchanging  turbans  with  him  at  Banaur.  The 
Pattiala  force  lost  three  hundred  men  in  this  attack 
on  Pinjor. 

One  hundred  miles  due  west  of  Pattiala,  and 

Thsattaehan  Kot    ii^ar  the  towu  of  Faridkot,  was  the 

Kapura.  f^^  q£  jg^^^  Kapura^   belonging  to 

a  Bur^  Chief  named  Jodh  Singh.  J     One  of  this 


*  The  founder  of  the  Sialba  family  was  Sirdar  Hari  Singh,  who, 
about  1763,  when  the  Sikhs  became  powerful,  took  possession  of  a 
larffe  part  of  the  countiy  at  the  fort  of  tlie  hills,  both  Ois  and  Trans- 
Satlej,  the  principal  districts  of  which  were  Sialba,  Rupar,  Kliizabad, 
and  Kurali.  He  had  several  sons,  but  only  two  survived  him,  Charrat 
Singh  and  Dewa  Singh,  to  the  former  of  whom  he  gave  the  Uiipar  ilaka, 
worth  about  Bs.  80,000  a  year ;  and  to  the  latter  Sialba  with  the  other 
estates  Trans  and  Cis-Satiej,  worth  nearly  two  lakhs.  This  partition  was 
made  in  1792,  the^'car  before  his  death.  Kupar  has  lapsed,  and  of  the 
Sialba  estate,  the  present  Chief  only  retains  villages  worth  about  Rs. 
30,000  a  year. 

f  N&han  is  a  very  ancient  Rajput  principality,  about  40  miles  due 
south  of  Simla.  The  territory  of  the  Raja,  worth  about  a  lakh  per  annum, 
was  confirmed  to  him  after  the  Gurkha  campaigu  of  1814,  iu  perpetuity, 
by  a  Sanad  dated  21st  September  1815. 

I  The  Kot  Kapura  family  were  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Phnlkians. 
Ballan  was  the  founder  of  the  family,  and,  under  .the  Emperor  Akbar, 
was  appointed  Chaudhri  of  the  Burir  tribe.  His  son  Kapura  built  the 
fort  which  bears  his  name,  and  became  an  independent  Chief.  He  died 
in  1711.  His  eldest  son  Sukha  succeeded  him.  Jodh  Singh,  the  Chief 
mentioned  in  the  text  was  the  eldest  son  ;  and  Hamir  Singh,  the  second 
son,  whose  quarrel  with  his  brother  and  report  of  the  insult  offered  to 
the  memory  of  Raja  Ala  Singh,  in  naming  the  horse  after  him,  occasioned 
the  death  of  Jodh  Singh,  was  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Faiidkot,  the 
history  of  which  is  recorded  later. 
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Sirdar's  followers  had  stolen  from  the  fort  of  Phul  a 
horse  and  a  mare  which  he  presented  to  his  master 
who  was  not  in  the  least  degree  averse  to  receiving 
stolen  property.  It  was  reported  to  Baja  Amar 
Singh  that  the  Kapura  Chief  had  been  audacious 
enough  to  name  the  horse  Ala  and  the  mare  Fattoh, 
after  the  names  of  the  Raja's  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother. Amar  Singh  was  much  offended  and  sent 
to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  horses.  Jodh,  con- 
fident in  h's  strength,  tore  the  Pattiala  letter  in 
pieces  and  sent  no  reply. 

On  this  Amar  Singh  marched  against  Kot 
itt^hTef^^dh  ^^P^ra,  and  encamped  five  miles 
Singh.        ^  from  the  fort.     Jodh^  with  one   of 

his  sons  and  an  attendant,  mounted  a  chariot  and 
went  out  to  reconnoitre  but  fell  into  an  ambuscade 
laid  by  the  Pattiala  force  and  was  surrounded  and 
slain,  after  having  killed  several  of  the  enemy  with 
his  bow  and  arrows,  in  the  use  of  which  he  was  very 
expert.  Jit  Singh,  his  son,  who  had  accompanied 
him,  was  so  severely  wounded  that  he  died  three 
day  afterwards.  Jodh's  head  was  cut  off  and  carried 
to  Amar  Singh,  who  was  much  distressed  as  he  had 
no  wish  to  take  the  Chiefs  life.  He  gave  up  all 
intention  of  besieging  the  fort  and  returned  to 
Pattiala. 

The   Raja  then  turned  his   arms   against  the 
Another   jBhaui    Bhattis,  aud  subducd  Aharma  and 
e^^pedition.  Siugha  ;   buttheBhatti   Chiefs  at- 

tacked  his  camp  at  night,  and  occasioned  great 
loss  and  confusion.  After  this  he  left  the  campaign, 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  was  of  a 
most  difficult  character,  to  be  conducted  by  Sirdar 
Hamir  Singh  of  Nabha.    While   at   Rori,   a  small 
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town  on  the  border  of  the  present  Sirsa  district, 
two  men,  Gajjai  Singh  and  Jit  Singh,  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Kaja,  and  begged  him  to  help  them  to  avenge 
an  insult  one  of  their  women  had  received  at  the 
hands  of  Snkhchen  Singh,  a  Sabo  zamindar  of  great 
repute,  owner  of  the  strong  fort  of  Govindgarh, 
which  conunanded  the  town  of  Battinda.  Only  too 
glad  of  an  opportunity  for  interference,  Amar 
Singh  sent  a  force  against  Sukhchen  Singh  and 
wnd^rjJf*  I{  %'.  followed  quickly  himself  He 
^^w.  gained  possession   of  the   town  of 

Govindgarh,  but  the  fort  was  too  strong  to  take  by 
assault  and  he  had  no  artillery  of  suflScient  power 
to  reduce  it.  He  was  compelled  to  try  and  starve 
Sukhchen  Singh  out,  and  for  a  whole  year  the  fort 
was  besieged  without  success,  till  the  owner,  tired 
of  his  resistance,  proposed  to  surrender  if  the  Raja 
would  raise  the  siege  and  promise  him  safety. 
Amar  Singh  agreed  to  this,  but  before  drawing  off 
his  troops  and  returning  to  Pattiala,  he  insisted 
that  Kapur  Singh,  son  of  the  Chief,  with  four  or 
five  of  his  principal  officers,  should  be  given  him  as 
hostages.  The  siege  was  then  raised,  but  Sukhchen 
did  not  give  up  the  fort,  and  it  was  not  till  four 
months  later  that  he  visited  Pattiala,  accompanied 
by  Sodhi  Bharpur  Singh,  a  man  whose  sanctity  was 
so  generally  respected  by  the  Sikhs  that  Sukhchen 
thought  his  company  of  more  value  than  any  safe 
conduct  from  the  Raja.  Arriving  at  Pattiala,  he 
asked  for  the  release  of  the  hostages,  agreeing  to 
remain  himself  in  confinement  until  the  fort  was 
surrendered.  To  this  the  Raja  consented,  and 
Kapur  Singh,  with  the  other  hostages,  returned 
to  Govindghar  and  at  once  began  to  strengthen 
the  defences  and  increase   the  garrison.     On   the 
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news  of  this  reaching  the  Raja,  he  sent  orders  to 
assault  the  fort  without  delay  and  treated  Sukhchen 
Singh  with  great  severity,  to  the  indignation  of 
Sodhi  Bharpur  Singh  who  protested  against  such 
treatment  of  a  man  who  had  been  persuaded  to 
come  to  Pattiala  under  his  solemn  assurance  of 
safety.  At  length,  Sukhchen,  weary  of  his  rigorous 
imprisonment,  sent  an  order  to  his  son  to  make  over 
the  fort  to  the  Pattiala  officials,  which  was  done,  and 
Sukhchen  released.  This  acquisition  was  made  in 
1771,  and  the  Battinda  district  has  been  held  by 
Pattiala  ever  since. 

Soon  after  this,  a  Mahratta  General,  Janka 
The  MaUrattoB  I^8,o,  marchod  iu  the  direction  of 
march  norihwardB.  Pattiala,  to  tho  constcmation  of 
Amar  Singh  who  sent  off  all  his  treasure  and  family 
jewels  to  Bhattinda,  which,  lying  amidst  sandy 
wastes,  was  not  likely  to  be  attacked.  But,  after 
all,  the  Mahratta  did  not  visit  Pattiala,  coming  no 
further  north  than  Pihoa,  sixteen  miles  beyond 
Thanesar  and  a  famous  place  of  pilgrimage,  situated 
on  the  SArsati,  the  Sanskrit  Saraswatl*  Here  he 
remained  for  a  short  time  and  then  returned. 

Relieved  from  his  fear  of  being  himself  plun- 
jrimmae  Singh    dorod  as  he  had  SO  often  plundered 
again  rebeu.  othcrs,  Raja  Amar  Singh   set   out 

to  punish  some  refractory  zamindars  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Battinda.  Sirdar  Himmat  Singh  con- 
sidered the  absence  of  the  Raja  so  far  from  the 
capital  a  good  opportunity  to  recover  the  rights   of 

*  The  Saraswati  is  mentioned  in  some  of  the  most  ancient  Sanskrit 
writings^  and  was  a  stream  of  great  sanctity.  Saraswati  was  the  wife 
of  Bralima  and  the  Goddess  of  wisdom.  Wandering  one  day  in  the 
deserts  about  Thanesar,  she  was  surrounded  by  demons,  and  to  escape 
them,  clianged  iierself  into  the  stream  which  bears  her  name.  The  Saras- 
wati is  supposed  to  have  an  under-ground  conuectioa  with  the  Gauges. 
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Tdiich  he  considered  himself  to  have  been  unjustly- 
deprived,  went  with  all  speed  to  Pattiala  and  pro- 
fessing himself  to  have  none  but  the  most  loyal  m- 
tentions,  was  admitted  with  his  followers  into  the 
fort  by  Sirdar  Sukhdas  Singh  Kaleka,  who  had 
been  left  in  charge.  He  then 
threw  oflF  all  disguise,  seized  the 
fort  and  proclaimed  himself  the  rightful  Chief  and 
Amar  Singh  a  usurper.  On  receipt  of  this  terrible 
news  the  Baja  hurried  back  to  Pattiala  and  en- 
camped at  Samana  to  take  council  with  his  friends, 
for  the  reduction  of  the  fort  by  assault  was  a  difficult 
and  doubtfiil  operation.  To  this  place  he  invited 
all  the  Sirhind  Chiefs  and  a  large  number  responded 
to  his  call ;  Sirdar  Tara  Singh,  the  Chief  of  Bahon  ; 
the  Afghan  Nawab  of  Maler  Kotla  ;  the  Rais  of 
Kot ;  Sirdar  Hamlr  Singh  of  Nabha  ;  Raja  Gajpat 
Singh  of  Jhind  ;  Bhais  Dhanna  Singh  and  Sukha 
Singh  of  Kythal ;  and  Bhai  Desu  Singh,  the  father 
of  the  famous  Lai  Singh  whose  power  later  became 
too  formidable  to  Pattiala.  There  were,  moreover, 
Manjha  Chiefs  and  Jassa  Singh  Ahluwalia ;  while 
Kirat  Parkash,  the  Baja  of  Ndhan,  remembering 
that  Amar  Singh  had  helped  him  in  his  difficulties, 
came  with  his  troops,  wiiJiout  waiting  for  an  invi- 
tation at  all. 


Himmat  Singh  perceived  that  he   could  not 
M%u  Hu  /vtoiMte    long  resist  the   large  force  which 
^nd3  aioof.  i^^  assembled  to  attack  him  and 

was  altogether  disappointed  at  the  result  of  his 
attempt.  He  had  fancied  that  the  neighbouring 
Chiefs,  even  those  of  Phulkian  blood,  who  were 
jealous  of  the  increasing  predominance  of  Pattiala, 
would  be  only  too  glad  to   encourage  any  project 
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which  might  divide  or  destroy  the  power  of  the 
State ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  any  calamity 
which  might  happen  to  Pattiala  would  be  hailed 
with  a  certain  satisfaction.  But  Himmat  Singh 
had  been  too  hasty  in  his  action  and  declared  against 
his  brother  before  he  had  made  sure  of  allies.  The 
name  of  Amar  Singh  w^as  now  dreaded  :  he  had 
been  a  successful  General,  and  it  was  well  under- 
stood that  any  attack  upon  him,  that  failed  to  crush 
him,  he  would  most  certainly  avenge.  So  it  hap- 
pened that  Himmat  Singh  remained  shut  up  in  the 
fort  without  any  of  his  declared  friends,  Bhai  Desu 
Be  u  cov^peiied  Siugh  of  Kythal,  the  Rajas  of 
to  surrender.  Jhiud  and  Nabha,  or  the  Rai  of  Kot, 

who  had  exchanged  turbans  with  him,  offering  their 
help ;  and  at  last,  seeing  preparations  made  for 
assaulting  the  fort,  he  was  easily  persuaded  by  the 
Chiefs  above  named  to  surrender.  Amar  Singh  had 
no  wish  to  proceed  to  extremities,  and  readily  con- 
sented to  allow  his  brother  life  and  liberty,  and  he 
even,  with  the  vain  hope  of  rendering  him  content, 
increased  his  jagirs  by  the  grant  of  several  villages 
from  the  district  of  Darbah.  But  Himmat  Singh 
was  not  disposed  to  abandon  intrigue ;  his  claim 
he  considered  good,  for  he  was  an  elder  brother,  and, 
although  by  a  Karewa  marriage  his  mother  had  been 
lawfully  married  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Jats, 
and  he  could  not  rightfully  be  held  to  be  illegiti- 
mate. Even  supposing  that  he  had  forfeited  the 
title  to  succeed  to  the  Chiefship,  yet  equal  division 
among  sons  was  the  almost  universal  rule  and  he  was 
entitled  to  a  half-share  of  the  territory  which  his 
grandfather  Ala  Singh,  had  won.  Thinking  as  he 
did,  and  Avith  much  right  on  his   side,   it  was  not  to 
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And  soon  after  l>e  cxpected  that  Himmat  Singh 
****••  would  ever  live  as  a  loyal   subject, 

and  it  was  fortunate  for  the  peace  of  the  territory, 
that,  in  1774,  two  years  after  his  attack  on  Pattiala, 
he  died  from  excessive  drinking  at  Langowal,  and 
his  estates,  Bhawanigarh,  Darbah  and  Dhodrah, 
were  resumed  by  Amar  Singh  who  married  the 
widow  by  Chaddar  dalna.     The  same  year,     Amar 

Ti^^wtHofsaHi,  Singh's  first  wife,  Eani  Raj  Kour, 
ai^h,  A.  i>.  t774.    g^^3  i^ij^h  to  a  son,    Sahib   Singh, 

who  afterwards  became  Maharaja. 

During  the  spring  of  1774,  a  fierce  quarrel  arose 
*  ^  "S^w '  **;  between  the  Chiefs  of  Jhind  and 
y^f^ha.  Nabha,  the  dispute  having  its  origin 

during  the  marriage  festivities  of  Sirdar  Mdhan 
Singh,  Sukarchakia  with  the  daughter  of  the  Raja 
of  Jhind.  An  account  of  this  quarrel,  which  had 
unfortunate  consequences  for  Nabha,  will  be  found 
elsewhere.  The  Raja  of  Pattiala,  who  was  invited 
to  make  peace  between  the  Chiefs,  in  reality  en- 
couraged the  continuance  of  the  quarrel,  for  although 
quite  ready  to  join  the  other  Phulkian  families 
in  repulsing  any  attack  which  might  be  made 
against  their  common  safety  from  without,  he  was 
not  sorry  to  see  Jhind  and  Nabha  exhausting 
themselves  in  a  contest  from  which  nothing  but 
increased  influence  could  result  to  himself. 

Only  four  miles  to  the  north   east   of  Pattiala 
The  eapture  of    was  a  stroug  fort,  which  had  been 
sefabad.  ^^^^^  i^y  Nawab  Sef  Khan,  and  called 

Sefabad  after  his  own  name.  Its  nearness  to  the 
town  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  Amar  Singh  to  desire 
to  capture  it,  and  this  reason  was  strengthened  by  the 
death  of  Sef  Khan,  leaving  two  young  sons  under 
the  guardianship  of  Gul  Khan,  his  principal  follower. 
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Without,  then,  the  pretence  of  a  quarrel  to  justify 
his  violence,  Raja  Amar  Singh  invested  the  fort 
and  after  seven  days'  siege  so  battered  the  walls, 
that  Gul  Khan  was  compelled  to  surrender  and 
the  Raja  took  possession.  He  behaved  with  con- 
sideration to  the  children  of  Sef  Khan,  giving 
them  the  village  of  Chhota  Rasulpur  for  their 
support  while  to  Gul  Khan  he  made  an  allowance  of 
7  Rupees  a  day,  which  he  enjoyed  till  his  death. 
In  this  attack  on  Sefabad,  the  Raja  of  Nahdn 

ju^  Amar  simgh  1^  assisted  his  fHcnd  Amar  Singh, 
vutuNahmn.  ^^^  after  its  successful  conclusion 

he  retired  to  his  hills,  where  he  soon  after  died, 
leaving  a  son,  Jagat  Farkash,  who  was  unable  to 
maintain  order  in  his  territory,  and  Raja  Amar 
Singh  accordingly  visited  Ndhan,  and  aided  him  to 
reduce  the  rebellious  Chiefs  to  obedience.  He  then 
prepared  for  a  campaign   on    an    extensive   scale 

Marches  mgaintt  agaiust  the  Bhatti  country  to  the 
the  Bhmuis.  south  of  Fattiala,  and,  in  the  winter 

of  1774,  marched  to  Begran,  a  strong  fort  now  in 
the  Hissar  district,  which  he  invested.  The  Bhatti 
Chiefs  made  an  effort  to  relieve  it  and  a  sharp 
fight  took  place  beneath  the  walls,  in  which  Amar 
Singh  was  victorious,  losing  about  one  hundred 
killed  and  four  hundred  wounded  :  one  of  his  Gene- 
rals, Sirdar  Natha  Singh  Kaleka,  being  among  the 
slain.  The  loss  of  the  Bhattis  was  still  heavier  and 
the  Raja  gained  possession  of  the  fort.     He  then 

Beuet  Fmfmhii^4  ^^ool^  posscssiou  of  Fatahabad  and 
mud  Birtm.  Sirsa  and  invested  Rannia^  then  a 

strong  fort  some  eight  miles  west  of  Sirsa,  held  by 
Muhammad  Amin  Khan,  Bhatti.  While  before 
Rannia,  news  arrived  that  Rahimddd  Khan,  the 
Governor  of  Hansi,  had,  by  the  orders  of  the  Dehli 
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Th€  imptrimi  EmperoT,  attacked  Jhind  and  was 
fifMre  jhtnd.  then  besieging  Kaja  Gajpat  Singh 

in  his  capital.  All  the  Phulkian  Chiefs  were  sum- 
moned to  aid  their  kinsman,  and  leaving  Sukh  Dds 
Singh  to  carry  on  the  siege  of  Ranni,  the  Kaja 
marched  to  Fatahabad  from  whence  he  sent  a 
strong  detachment  to  Jhind,  under  Diwan  Ndnun 
Mai.  This  General  successfully  effected  a  junction 
with  the  Kythal  and  Jhind  troops  and  a  joint 
attack  was  made  upon  the  enemy  who  were  defeated 
with  great  slaughter.  After  this,  the  Diwan,  in 
company  with  Kaja  Gajpat  Singh,  overran  the 
Hansi  and  Hissar  districts,  establishing  the  author- 
ity of  his  master,  while  Gajpat  Singh  took  posses- 
sion of  parts  of  Kohana  and  Kohtak. 

When  Amar   Singh  heard   of  the   defeat   of 

nannia  u  tap-  Kahimddd  Khan  before  Jhind,  he 
l^n^l'^T^'^  marched  from  Fatahabad  to  Hansi, 
eo»«t«eretf.  and  after  having  collected  the  le- 

venue,  which  was  the  same  thing  as  plundering  as 
extensively  as  he  was  able,  he  returned  to  Pattiala, 
where,  four  months  later,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  from  Sukhdas  Singh  of  the  full  of  Kannia. 
On  this  he  again  marched  southwards,  and  the  whole 
of  which  is  now  the  Sirsa  district  being  under  his 
authority,  he  was  able  to  collect  a  large   sum  of 

Tw  fort  of  Bhat-  Dioney  as  revenue.  He  thought  of 
**''•  attacking  the  fortness  of  Bhatner, 

but  its  position  in  the  desert,  where  no  supplies 
could  be  obtained  and  its  reputed  strength,  induced 
him  to  abandon  the  intention  and  leave  the  Bhatti 
Chiefs,  Muhammad  Amin  Khan  and  Muhammad 
Hassan  Khan  in  quiet  possession.^ 

*  The  town  of  Bbatner  is  situated  a  few  miles  from  tbe  western 
border  of  the  Siirsa  district,  on  tbe  baulcs  of  tbe  Gaggai*,  a  fierce  and  deep 
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The  Dehli  Empire  had  fallen  into  confusion  and 

t^"i>e7!l''*^Zir/,     d^<^y  fr^^  *^®  weakness  and  in- 
A.  D.  177S.  efficiency  of  its  rulers.     Had  it  pos- 

sessedy  at  this  time,  able  ministers  and  competent 
Generals,  it  might  have  recovered  all  the  authority 
that  it  had  lost.  The  Mahratta  power  had  been 
broken  by  the  crushing  defeat  of  Panipat  in  January 
1761,  when  its  army  had  been  almost  totally 
destroyed,  and  Ahmad  Shah  Durani  was  dead, 
leaving  a  son,  Timur  Shah,  who  had  Uttle  of  his 
father's  ambition  and  made  no  determined  effort  to 
reconquer  northern  India.  It  seemed  that  in  Najaf 
Khan  the  Empire  had  at  last  found  a  minister  of 
the  ability  necessary  to  retrieve  its  fortunes.  This 
chief  determined  to  recover  the  districts  which  the 
Sikhs  had  annexed  after  the  defeat  of  Rahimddd 
Khan  at  Jhind,  and,  heading  the  Imperial  troops,  he 
recovered  Karnal  and  part  of  Rohtuk.  The  name 
of  the  Empire  was  still  a  word  of  power  with  the 
undisciplined  Sikhs  who  knew  their  inability  to  stand 
against  regular  troops  in  the  field,  and  they  sought 
the  aid  of  Zabitah  Khan,  the  son  of  the  Rohilla 
Chief  NajibuUah,  who,  in  the  time  of  Ahmad  Shah, 
had  possessed  so  much  influence  at  the  Court  of 
Dehli.  With  this  accession  of  strength,  which  had 
been  duly  paid  for,  Raja  Amar  Singh  was  in  a 
position  to  treat  with  the  Imperial  minister  and  a 
meeting  was  arranged  at  Jhind.  Here  the  Raja 
consented  to  surrender  the  districts  of  Hansi,  Hissar, 


torrent  near  the  hills,  but  here  a  mere  thread  of  water  or  altogether  dry, 
except  in  the  rainy  8ea«on.  The  Qaggar  was  a  fruitful  source  of  dispute 
among  the  Chiefs  whose  territories  Jay  on  its  bank.  The  obtaining  its 
water  was  prosperity  and  pood  harvests;  its  divereion  was  barrenness 
and  famine ;  and  volume  after  volume  of  the  old  official  records  are 
filled  with  correspondence  relating  to  the  just  distribution  of  the  water, 
and  the  settlement  of  disputes  regai-ding  it. 
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and  Rohtak,  and  was  allowed  to  retain  Fatahabad, 
Rannia  and  Sirsa,  promising  to  pay  on  their  account 
a  fixed  revenue  to  the  Dehli  Treasury,  The  Raja  of 
Jhind  was  also  permitted  to  retain  the  seven  villages 

from  the   territory  he   had  seized. 

This  compromise,  so  dishonorable  to 
the  Dehli  Government,  was  said  to  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  treachery  of  Najaf  Khan,  and  his  second 
in  command,  Najab  Goli  Khan,  who  were  heavily 
bribed  by  the  Sikhs.  The  story  is  probably  true  ; 
for  there  was  no  other  reason  to  induce  the  minister 
to  surrender  districts  which  had  been  taken  violent 
possession  of  by  rebels  and  which  he  had  the  power 
to  recover.  The  Dehli  oflBcials  were  notoriously 
corrupt,  and,  if  Najaf  Khan  was  known  to  be  open 
to  bribes,  there  were  certainly  no  scruples  on  the 
part  of  the  Sikh  Chiefs  about  offering  them. 

In  the  year  1777,  the  Raja  of  Pattiala  sent  a 

waridkot  territory    forco  Under  Chaudhrf  Singh  Daya, 

overrun,  A.  n.  1777.    to  ovcrruu  the  Faridkot  and   Kot 

Kapura  districts,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  take 
formal  possession  of  them  ;  and  the  Raja  had,  more- 
over, plenty  on  his  hands  in  keeping  the  people  of 
his  newly  acquired  territories  in  order.  They  were 
wild,  lawless,  and  had  never  known  what  it  was  to 
pay  tribute  or  revenue,  and  one  fortified  village 
after  another  took  long  to  reduce,  while  its  reduc- 
tion was  of  little  advantage. 

Raja  Amar  Singh  had  not  forgotten  the  doubt- 
The  Chief  of  xanu    ful  contost,  in  1768,  with  Gharib 

nM^^ra  again  attach-  m/r       '         •  J     o-    J         tt      • 

ed.  Das  of  Manimajra  and  Sirdar  Han 

Singh  of  Sialba  and  Rupar,  and,  in  1778,  he  deter- 
mined to  reduce  these  Chiefs  under  his  authority. 
The  estates  of  the  first  named   were  in  the  plain, 
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where  the  river  Gaggar  debouches  from  the  hills, 
and  the  Fattiala  force,  before  Gharib  Das  had  time 
to  summon  his  friends  to  his  assistance,  had  overrun 
the  country  and  forced  him  to  shut  himself  up  in  his 
fori  For  three  months  he  held  out  bravely,  but 
seeing  no  prospect  of  release  from  his  position,  he 
offered  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  Pattiala  Chief  to 
retire  and  leave  him  in  undisturbed  possession  of  his 
estate.  This  was  accepted,  and  Amar  Singh  then 
marched  against  Sialba,  sixteen  miles  to  the  north- 
sirdarMoHSingh  wost  of  Mauimajra.  But  Sirdar 
^/auiha  attached.  ^ari  Siugh  had  heard  of  the  Raja's 
intentions,  and,  as  he  was  both  rich  and  well  connected, 
he  had  called  to  defend  him  many  of  the  most  famous 
fighting  Sirdars,  Jassa  Singh  Ramgharia  ;  *  Gurdit 
Singh  and  Diwan  Singh  Laudawala ;  Karam  Singh 
Shahid,  of  Shahzadpur  ;  t  Gurbaksh  Singh  Ambala, 
and  a  number  of  the  smaller  Chiefs  who  only 
fought  for  pay  and  plunder  and  were  indifferent  as 
to  the  side  on  which  they  fought. 


*  Sirdai'  Jassa  Singh  Baingharia  was  the  roost  distingaished  leader 
of  the  ooDfederacj  of  that  name.  He  first  fortified  the  village  of  Amrit- 
sar,  now  the  principal  city  in  the  Punjab,  and  took  possession  of  almost 
all  the  northern  portion  of  the  Bari  Doab,  the  country  between  the 
Rivera  Bias  and  Ravi.  A  confederacy  of  Chiefs  was  foimed  against  him, 
the  Bhangis,  Eanheyas  and  tSukarchakias,  headed  by  Jassa  Singh 
Ahluwalia,  and  he  was  expelled  from  the  Doab  and  fled  to  Sirsa  and 
Harriana,  where  he  supported  himself  by  plunder  and  by  selling  his 
services  to  whoever  would  buy  them,  as  on  the  above  occasion  to  Harl 
Singh  Sialba.  In  1783  Sirdar  Jassa  Singh  returned  to  Amritsar,  and  i-e- 
covered  a  large  part  of  his  possessions.  They  were,  however,  confiscated 
by  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh,  on  the  death  of  his  son  Jodh  Singh,  in  1816. 
The  present  representative  of  the  family  is  Sirdar  Mangai  Singh,  in 
charge  of  the  Golden  Temple  at  Amritsar. 

t  The  Shahid  misl  was  one  of  the  smaller  Sikh  confederacies,  and 
obtained  its  name  (Shahid,  martyr)  and  origin  in  the  following  manner:— 

Qnm.  Goviud  Singh,  flying  from  his  enemies  in  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror Aurangzeb,  took  refuge  in  the  little  village  of  Taiwandi,  in  the  jungle 
to  the  south  of  Bhattinda.  Here  he  remained  10  days;  and,  after  the 
Gnrn*8  death,  a  temple  was  raised  in  Talwandi  to  his  memory,  and  the 
name  changed  to  Damdama  which  signifies  'a  breathing  place.*  The  fijrst 
Mahant  or  priest  put  in  charge  of  the  shrine  was  Dip  Singh,  who  was 
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The  force  of  the  Raja  of  Pattiala  marched  to 
But  d€feau  th€  Slalba^  where  Hari  Singh  came  out 
j^auidiufon>9.  ^  meet  it  with  his  mercenaries. 

The  Pattiala  General  had  no  idea  of  the  number  that 
would  be  opposed  to  him,  but  he  had  no  option  but 
to  fight,  for  it  was  too  late  to  retreat ;  and  was 
utterly  routed  with  the  loss  of  several  hundred  men, 
among  whom  was  Bakshi  Lokhna.  Diwan  Nanun 
Mai  was  also  wounded,  and  Sirdars  Chandu  Singh 
and  Mahan  Singh  were  taken  prisoners. 

Kaja  Amar  Singh  was  much  distressed  at  this 
Baja  Am^  Singh  defeat,  aud,  determining:  to  avensfe  it, 
veng:  scut    mossongers    to  his   kmsmen 

and  friends  to  assemble  at  Pattiala  with  all  their 
forces.  First  among  his  relations  came  his  cousin, 
Bibi  Bajindar  of  Phagwdra,  a  rich  widow,  as 
fond  of  fighting  as  any  of  the  Pattiala  men,  who 
marched  with  three  thousand  followers  through  the 
territory  of  the  Chiefs  who  had  fought  on  the  side  of 
Hari  Singh,  harrying  and  pillaging,  till  she  arrived 


killed  in  action  with  the  Governor  of  Lahore,  and  became  a  shahfd  or 
martyr.  Sndda  Singh  his  chela^  or  disciple,  socceeded  him  at  the  shrine. 
He,  however,  like  his  predecessor,  was  fonder  of  fighting  than  praying, 
and  attacked  the  Muliammadan  Governor  of  Jalandhar,  and  at  Adhkola 
was  killed  in  a  skirmish,  his  head  being  severed  from  his  body.  He  is 
said  to  have  neither  fttllen  from  his  horse  nor  to  have  given  np  fighting, 
and  he  galloped  a  long  distance  and  cnt  down  many  of  the  enemy  before 
he  died.  Hence  the  family,  or  rather  the  followers  of  the  Mahant  of 
I]^undama  took  the  name  of  **  the  martyrs**. 

Kami  Singh,  mentioned  in  the  text,  succeeded  Sudda  Singh,  and 
took  possession  of  the  country  about  Baimia  and  Damdama,  Khari, 
Jarolt  and  Faiznllapur.  He  was  the  real  founder  of  the/amt/y,  for  he 
was  the  first  to  marry,  and  left,  on  his  death  in  1784,  two  sons,  Gulab 
Singh  and  Mehtab  Singh,  tlie  former  of  whom  succeeded  him,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  Chiefs  to  offer  assistance  to  the  British,  as  a  Sanad  of 
Sir  D.  Ochterlony  dated  4th  Januaiy  1804,  proves.  Sirdar  Gulab  Singh 
died  in  1844,  and  Shiv  Kirpal  Singh,  then  only  six  years  old,  succeeded. 
He  has  estates  worth  Ks.  80,000  a  year,  and  is  still  the  guardian  of  the 
Damdaroa  shrine,  which  brings  in  about  Rs.  1,000  a  year  in  offerings. 
Dhann  Singh,  the  brother  of  Karam  Singh,  had  a  share  in  the  original 
territory,  but  he  died  without  issue  and  his  widow  was  married  by  his 
brother. 
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at  Pattiala.  Then  came  the  Kythal  brothers, 
Dhanna  Singh  and  Sukha  Singh,  although  Bhai 
Desu  Singh,  the  most  influential  of  the  three,  was, 
in  heart,  a  friend  of  the  Sialba  Chief ;  and  the 
Chiefs  of  Nabha  and  Jhind,  with  the  Maler  Kotla 
Nawabs,  now  allies  of  Pattiala  after  their  long 
hostility ;  a  detachment  of  Ndhan  troops  under 
Mian  Kishan  Singh  ;  Jai  Singh  of  Lidhran  f  Tara 
Singh  Dallehwala,t  and  his  follower  Saunda  Singh 
Khannah  4  Budh  Singh  Faizullapuria,§  and  others 
of  less  note.  The  command  of  the  Pattiala  troops 
was  given  to  Sirdar  Chuhr  Singh  Malod,  while  the 
contingents  of  the  Chiefs  marched  under  their  own 

*  Jai  Singh  was  a  Manjha  Jat,  who,  abont  1763,  having  joined  the 
Nishanwala  confederacy,  obtained  27  villages  of  Lidhran,  and  7  of 
Khar.  After  the  great  defeat  of  the  Sikhs  by  Ahmad  Shah,  he  fled  to 
the  hills  and  found  on  his  return  that  the  Raja  of  Pattiala  had  seized 
his  Khar  villages.  A  long  dispute  was  the  result,  not  ending  for  many 
years.  A  compromise  was  at  last  effected  by  which  Pattiala  kept 
three  villages  and  Lidhran  four.  Jai  Singh  died  in  1773,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Gharat  Singh,  who  was  one  of  the  chiefs  who 
accepted  British  protection  in  1809.  On  the  death  of  the  latter,  the 
estate  was  divided  by  General  Ochterlony  by  "  chundaband "  i.  *., 
according  to  the  number  of  the  wives,  of  whom  there  were  three. 
Sirdar  Budh  Singh  is  now  the  head  of  the  family,  enjoying  as  his  share 
ofthejagir,  lis.  4571  a  year;  but  the  number  of  sharers  has  increased 
to  eleven,  and  from  continual  sub-divisions,  the  Lidhran  estates  will  soon 
be  undistinguishable.    Their  total  value  is  at  the  present  time  Rs.  23,558. 

t  The  Dallehwala  confederacy  took  its  name  from  the  village  of 
Sirdar  Tara  Singh,  who  was  its  principal  leader,  and  who,  with  his 
followers,  took  possession  of  a  great  portion  of  the  upper  Jalandhar  Doab, 
and  the  northern  part  of  the  Ambala  and  Ludhiana  districts.  In 
Firozpur  he  seized  Dharamkot  and  Fatahabad.  Tara  Singh  was  killed 
at  the  seige  of  Narain  Qarh  in  1807  ;  and  Maharaja  Banjit  Singh  seized 
his  large  possessions  and  distributed  than  among  his  Generals,  Diwan 
Mohkam  Chand  receiving  the  lion's  share. 

I  Saunda  Singh  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Tara  Singh  Gheba. 
He  was  not  a  man  of  any  distinction.  He  left  one  son,  Dya  Singh, 
who  died  without  male  issue,  and  the  estate  of  Rs.  30,000  eventually 
came  into  possession  of  Dya  Kour,  daughter  of  Saunda  Singh,  and  widow 
of  Hari  Singh,  the  nephew  of  Ri^a  Bhag  Singh  of  Jhind.  At  her 
death  it  lapsed  to  the  Jhind  State. 

§  Sirdar  Budh  Singh  Faizullapuria  owned  the  north-western 
corner  of  the  Ambala  district,  on  the  bend  of  the  Satlej,  from  near 
Keritpur  to  Machiwara.  A  portion  of  this  territory,  the  illaka  of  Bhurtpnr, 
desceiideil  to  his  grandson  Amar  Singh,  who  died  in  1847.  Snbha  Kour, 
the  widow  of  his  son  Kirpa  Singh,  was  allowed  the  four  villages  of  Kot 
Bala,  Aspur,  Himatpur  and  Bhurtpur  Khas,  for  her  life. 
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leaders.  AiTived  before  Sialba,  one  or  two  skir- 
mishes took  place  with  the  mercenaries  collected 
by  Hari  Singh,  but  the  Pattiala  leader  deter- 
mined to  leave  as  little  as  possible  to  chance 
and  oflfered  a  rupee  a  day  to  those  of  the  op- 
posite party  who  would  join  him.  The  effect 
was  immediate,  and  the  force  of  the  Sialba  Chief 
day  by  day  wasted  away,  and  some  of  the  Chiefs 
who  had  promised  him  their  assistance  began  to 
desert  him  ;  among  others.  Sirdars  Karm  Singh  and 
Dharam  Singh  Shahid,  and  the  Buria  Sirdars,  Rai 
Singh  and  Bhag  Singh.*  At  last,  Sirdar  Hari 
Singh  found  himself  left  almost  alone,  and  had  no 
option  but  to  make  such  terms  for  himself  as  he  best 
could.  He  accordingly  submitted,  presented  a  nazr 
in  token  of  obedience  to  the  Raja  of  Pattiala,  who 
withdrew  his  troops  without  attempting  to  retain 
possession  of  any  of  the  Sialba  territories. 

After  the   return  from   Sialba,    Raja    Amar 
TheBajaquarreu    Siugh  sont  a  force  against   Bhai 

with    Bhai    Vesu       Txri*        t  /•■rr       ii  i         i       i 

Singh.  Jjesu  Smgh  of  Kythal,  who  had 

*  Tbe  Buria  Glilefship  was  formerly  of  considerable  importance. 
Its  founders  were  Kanan  Singh  a  Jat  of  Jhawal  Mandan  in  tbe  Manjha, 
and  Bhag  Singh  and  Kai  Singh  brothers,  all  Bhangi  Sikhs,  who,  in 
1764,  seized  the  fort  of  Baria,  which  the  year  before  bad  been  abandoned  by 
Lachmi  Narain,  an  officer  of  Zin  Khan,  the  Muhammadan  Governor  of 
Sirhind,  and  had  been  taken  qniet  possession  of  by  a  few  Narw&ria  Sikhs. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  keep  their  conquest  without  opposition,  and 
the  Afghans  of  Aui-angabad,  coalescing  with  tiie  Narwirias,  enticed  Nanun 
Singh  and  Bhag  Singh  to  the  Aurangabad  fort,  and  put  them  to  death. 
Rai  Singh,  and  Bhag  Singh  the  adopted  son  of  the  murdered  Nanun 
Singh,  avenged  their  relatives ;  and  seized  more  territory,  in  all  204  villages, 
which  they  divided ;  Rai  Singh  taking  84  villages,  forming  his  estates  of 
Jugadri  and  Dyalghar ;  and  Bhag  Singh,  120,  the  estate  of  Buria.  Bhag 
Singh  died  in  1785,  and  his  son  Sher  Singh  was  killed  in  an  engagement 
with  the  British  at  Saharanpnr  in  1804.  After  his  death  a  long  dispute 
arose  between  the  widows  and  the  sous  of  the  late  Sirdar  Jaimal  Singh 
and  Qulab  Singh,  which  ended  in  the  estate  being  divided  between  the 
sons ;  and  on  the  death  of  Jaimal  Singh  in  1817,  Gulab  Singh  succeeded 
to  the  whole.  He  died  in  1844,  and  his  son  Jiun  Singh  is  the  present 
Chief.  Buria  ranks  third  among  the  minor  Ohiefships,  with  a  revenue  of 
Rs.  42,000.  The  present  Chief  is  a  Jagirdar  Magistrate,  and  is  very 
highly  respected.  His  sister  Karm  Koor,  married  the  late  Maharaja 
Narindar  Singh  of  Pattiala. 
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not  assisted  him  in  the  late  campaign,  his  sympathies 
being  notoriously  on  the  side  of  Sirdar  Hari  Singh  ; 
but  Bhais  Dhanna  Singh,  Sukha  Singh  and  Takht 
Singh,  the  brothers  of  Desu  Singh,  arranged  matters 
between  the  parties  and  prevented  any  contest, 
which  indeed  the  Raja  was  glad  to  avoid  as  the 
hostile  attitude  of  the  Dehli  Government  now  gave 
him  full  employment. 

Nawab   Majd-ud-doulah  Abd-ul-ahd  was  now 
The  new  minister    minister    at    DehlL     He   was    an 
J^^ljji^  *2f  ^    ambitious  and   covetous  man   and 
^^^^'  was  not   destitute   of  ability ;  but 

he  had  little  courage,  and  it  was  audacity  alone 
which,  in  the  last  days  of  the  Empire,  could  com- 
mand success.  He  determined,  however,  to  make 
an  effort  to  recover  the  Mdlwa  country  from  the 
Sikhs,  and  set  out  from  Dehli,  in  November  1779, 
with  a  considerable  force  and  accompanied  by 
Prince  Farkhunda  Bakht.  He  reached  Karnal 
without  meeting  any  resistance  and  here  was  joined 
by  Sirdar  Bhagel  Singh  Krora  Singhia ;  *  Sahib 
Singh  Khundawala  and  Karam  Singh  Shahid 
The  envoys  of  Bhai  Desu  Singh  Kythal  had 
accompanied  the  Nawab  from  Dehli,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  this  Chief  hoped,  by  early  sub- 
mission, to  gain  the  favor  of  the  Imperial  party  and 
obtain  an  advantage  over  his  rival,  Amar   Singh  of 

*  The  Krora  SiDghia  coDfederacj  was  founded  by  Krora  Singh, 
with  two  companions  Mastan  Singh  and  Kai*am  Singh.  Sliam  Singh, 
who  sacceeded  Mastin  Singh,  gave  his  name  to  a  minor  confederacy. 
The  Kalsias  were  the  most  powerful  of  this  misl,  whose  principal  pos- 
sessions lay  between  the  Jamna  and  the  Makanda  rivers,  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  Buria  territory. 

Sirdar  Bhagel  Singh  was  one  of  the  principal  Chiefs  of  the  Krora 
Singhias.  His  head  quarters  were  Ohiloundi.  The  family  is  extinct. 
After  the  death  of  Bhagel  Singh,  his  widows,  Banis  Ram  Kour  and  Raj 
Kour,  held  Chiloundi  for  many  years,  and  when  they  died  the  estate 
lapsed  to  the  British  Government 
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Pattiala,  whom  he  would  have  been  delighted  to 
crush.  But  in  this  he  was  totally  disappointed. 
The  Nawab  much  wished  to  reconquer  the  Malwa 
territory,  but  he  wanted  more;  and  Bhai  Desu 
Bhai  j>e»u  Singh  Singh  was  reputod  to  be  rich.  On 
^*****  a  charge   of  not  having  paid  his 

arrears  of  revenue  he  was  seized,  and  four  lakhs  of 
rupees  were  demanded  from  him  as  a  fine.  Of  this 
he  contrived  to  pay  three  lakhs  ;  and  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  balance,  he  gave  his  son  Lai  Singh  as  a 
hostage.* 

*  The  Kythal  family  was  of  so  much  importance  in  the  Cis-Satlej 
States,  and  their  history  is  so  closely  connected  with  that  of  Pattiala,  that 
a  sketch  of  it  is  essential  here.  The  genealogy  of  the  family  is  as  follows :— 


BHAI  OUB6AK8H  8INGH« 

1 

Dhaii*  Singh.                Dmu  Singh. 
H«i  Bhagbui-Kwam  Singh. 

TakhtSini 

(h.      SnUuiL 

;h.            BndhasLgh. 

GfJut  Singh. 

BMftwsS 

1 

ingh. 

1 

BehAl  Singh. 

I«l  Singh.                      ] 

Pai^  Singh. 

OoLb  Singh. 

Saagat 

Partab  Singh.            Udai  Singh.^ 
ThaKjtiuafiunily. 

«nA. 

TheAnowUfhmi^. 

The  Kythal  family  have  the  same  origin  as  the  Phnlkian.  Gnrbuksh 
Singh,  the  founder  of  the  Chiefship,  was  the  son  of  fihai  Ramdyal,  who 
had  a  great  reputation  as  a  saint  The  son  was  a  fine  soldier  and  an 
able  man,  but  he  had  little  of  the  saint  about  him,  and  thought  more 
of  annexing  territoi7  than  of  religion.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  Raja 
Ala  Singh  of  Pattiala,  and  they  made  many  expeditions  together,  and 
he  helped  the  Raja  out  of  more  than  one  difficulty.  The  possessions  of 
Gnrbuksh  Singh  were  divided  among  his  sons ;  but  they  soon  increased 
them.  Desu  Singh  captured  Kythal  from  some  Afghans,  Bhikh  Baksh 
Khan  and  Nihmat  Khan,  and.  with  his  brother  Bndha  Singh,  seized 
Thanesar,  though  the  town  and  fort  were  afterwards  taken  from  them 
by  Sirdar  Bhanga  Singh,  the  fiercest  and  most  feared  of  all  the  Cis- 
Satlej  chiefs.  When  Desu  Singh  died  in  1781,  Lai  Singh  was  in  con* 
finement  as  a  rebel  against  his  father,  and  Behal  Singh,  the  elder  son, 
did  all  he  could  to  keep  his  brother  in  prison ;  but  he  contrived  to  escape, 
killed  his  elder  brother  and  took  possession  all  the  estates  of  his  father, 
which  he  much  enlai-ged  by  new  acquisition.  Lai  Singh  was,  at  the  time 
of  the  British  advance  northwards,  in  1809,  the  most  powerful  Cis* 
Satlej  Chief,  after  the  Raja  of  Pattiala.  He  was  a  very' able  man,  though 
utterly  untrustworthy,  and  so  violent  and  unscrupulous  that  the  English 
authorities  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  persuading  him  to  maintain 
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In  the  meantime  the  Sikh  Chiefs  had  not  been 
idle,  but  had  sent  in  all   directions 


JU^Ja  Amar  Singh 

and  the  sihhs  pro-  to  suHunon  the  Khalsa  to  oppose 
"*    ^  '  the     Muhammadan     inroad.     But 

the  Nawab  marched  on,  believing  he  should  meet 
with  no  opposition,  and  at  the  village  of  Ghardm, 
about  16  miles  from  Pattiala,  he  was  met  by  Diwan 
Nanun  Mai,  whom  the  Kaja  had  sent  to  express  his 
devotion  to  the  Empire  generally  and  the  Nawab  in 
particular.  But  the  Khdlsa  force  was  marching  from 
the  other  direction  towards  Pattiala : 

Bui   9etr0Uy  eoU         ,-rrT  r>««i  t-^n*!  i 

leet  the  farce*  of  the  tho  Kauhcya  Sirdars,  Jai  Smgh  and 
jLhmuafer  tt  e.  Hakikat  Siugh*  ;  Jassa  Singh 
Bamgharia ;  Tara  Singh  Gheba ;  Jodh  Singht  of 
Wazirabad,  and  many  others  ;  while  at  Pattiala,  the 
Phulkian  Chiefs,  Jhind,  Nabha,  Bhadour  and  Malod, 
had  collected  all  their  troops.  The  Nawab,  who 
had  expected  unresisting  submission,  was  terrified 
when  he  heard  of  this  gathering  of  the  clans.  He 
knew  how  keenly  these  wild  warriors  scented  plunder 
and  blood,  and  that  in  a  few  days  fifty  thousand 
horsemen  could  assemble  on  the  plains  of  sirhind. 
Ana  the  Kawab  His  ouly  thought  was  of  retreat, 
u^t.  and,   according  to   Sikh  tradition, 

he  gave  the  Chiefs,  by  the  interested  advice  of 
Bhagel  Singh  Krora  Singhia,   the  greater  portion 

anything  likeoi*der.  In  1819,  the  Government  allowed  him  to  succeed 
to  the  share  of  the  estate  held  by  Mai  Bhagbari,  the  widow  of  his  first 
cousin  Karam  Singh.  Partab  Singh  the  elder  son  and  then  the  younger 
son,  Ud4i  succeeded,  but  on  the  death  of  the  latter  without  issue 
in  1843,  the  whole  of  the  Kythal  estate  lapsed  to  Government,  with 
the  exception  of  that  portion  which  had  been  acquired  by  the  founder 
of  the  family,  Bhai  Gurbuksh  Singh,  and  to  which  the  collaterals  of  the 
Arnowli  branch  were  permitted  to  succeed. 

*  Sirdars  Jai  Singh  and  Hakikat  Singh  were  rival  leaders  of  two 
sections  of  the  great  Kanheya  confederacy.  Their  history  in  given  at 
length  in  "The  Punjab  Chiefs,"  pp.  315—338. 

t  Jodh  Singh  Wazirabadia  was  the  most  powerful  Chief  in  the 
Kechna  Doab,  and  was  much  dreaded  by  even  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh. 
His  history  will  be  found  iu  "  The  Punjab  Chiefla,"  pp.  409—413. 
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of  the  three  lakhs  of  rupees  which  he  had  extracted 
from  Bhai  Desu  Singh,  on  their  agreeing  not  to 
molest  his  retreat.  The  Muhammadans  say,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  Sikhs  bribed  the  Nawab  to 
retire,  and  this  is  perhaps  more  probable.  At  any 
rate,  Lai  Singh,  the  son  of  Bhai  Besu  Singh, 
was  carried  a  prisoner  to  Dehli  and  there  tortured 
as  his  father  had  not  paid  the  balance  of  the  tribute 
claimed  from  him. 

In  February   1781,   Raja  Amar  Singh,   who 

Thedsaihof  s^fa  was  oulv  thirtv-five  years  of  age, 
1781.  died  of  dropsy  brought  on  by  exces- 

sive drinking.  During  the  last  year  of  his  life 
little  had  occurred  worthy  of  notice.  Three  months 
before  his  death,  there  had  been  bom,  at  Gujr^wala, 
forty  miles  north  of  Lahore,  a  child  nearly  related 

TheHrth^fMmhO'  to  himsclf,  who  was  dcstinod  to 
n^aBmnH*si$^h.  shake  the  power  of  the  Phulkian 
house  to  its  foundation  and  build  up  in  the  Punjab 
a  military  Empire  as  formidable  as  any  yet  founded 
in  Hindustan,  strong  both  for  defence  and  for 
aggression.  If  Raja  Amar  Singh  had  lived,  or  had 
been  succeeded  by  rulers  as  able  as  himself,  the 
Cis-Satlej  States  might  have  been  welded  into  one 
kingdom  and  their  independence  might  have  been 
preserved,  both  against  the  Lahore  monarchy  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  British  Government  on  the  other. 
But,  afber  his  death,  the  leadership  of  the  Cis-Satlej 

The  deeaiy  of  Bmi-  Sikhs  passod  from  the  feeble  hands 
Malm  power.  of  Pattiala.     For  many  years  the 

only  persons  in  that  family  who  possessed 
wisdom,  energy  or  courage,  were  women  ;  and  the 
power  and  influence  which  had  been  won,  with  so 
much  labor,  by  Ala  Singh,  Lai  Singh  and  Amar 
Singh,  day  by  day  diminished,  till  no  one  cared  to 
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follow  Pattiala  in  council  pr  the  field,  ai^c}  the  only 
safety  of  its  Chief  against  an  adventurer  of  his  own 
creed  ai^d  blood  was  found  in  implpring  thp  protec- 
tion of  a  foreign  ppwejr  and  trusting  tq  the  swords 
of  others  for  defence.  Raja  Amar  Singh  would 
haye  found  a  nobler  w^j  of  saving  his  kingdom ; 
and  it  M^as  a  misfortune  for  Pattiala  thq^t  he  died  be- 
fore he  had  consolidated  his  conquests,  leaving  to  his 
child  successor  the  dangerous  legacy  of  his  victories 
and  his  fame,  with  the  envy  of  the  more  powerful 
Chiefs  Jhind,  Nabha,  Kq.lsia  and  Kythal,  who  strove 
to  yndermine  and  destroy  the  hated  supremacy  of 
Pattiala. 

Amar  Singh  was  not  altogether  a    character 
Tkfi  eharaet^r  of    to  admire  and  he  had  a  fair   ^hare 

Amarfiingh,  ^{     ^J^^       yj^g       ^j^^    faults      of    his 

age,  but  he  made  Pattiala  the  most  powerful 
State  between  the  Jamn^.  ^nd  the  Satlej.  He 
formed  a  successful  coalition  against  the  Muham- 
madan  power,  which  possessed  indeed  only  the 
shadow  of  its  former  greatness,  but  at  the  name 
of  which  India  had  learned  to  tremble,  and  it 
needed  a  braye  heart  and  a  bold  hand  to  drag 
away  the  imperial  robes  and  show  the  world 
that  the  place  of  the  gi^^nt  had  been  filled  by  a 
tottering  scare-crow  which  ^  push  might  pver- 
thrQV.  The  conquests  of  Am^r  Singh  were  un- 
scrupulous and  often  without  the  shadow  of  excuse 
or  provocation;  but  princes  can  only  be  judged 
by  success  and  by  the  use  which  they  have  made  of 
their  opportunities,  It  is  true  that  the  ambition  of 
Amar  Singh  was  personal  and  he  cannot  be  classed 
with  those  statesmen  who  have  no  policy  but  the 
glory  and  prosperity  of  their  country,  aud  to  whom  in- 
famy itself  is  welcome  if  they  can  leave  their  coun- 
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try  more  strong  and  more  respected.  He  was  but 
a  fine  specimen  of  a  barbarian ;  rude,  courageous, 
impulsive,  generous  and  ignorant.  He  had  a  quick 
intelligence  and  a  strong  arm,  and  his  success  was 
well  deserved ;  though  whether  success  entitles  a 
man  to  praise  and  admiration,  is  a  point  on  which 
the  world  and  its  teachers  have  agreed  to  differ. 

Raja   Sahib   Singh,   the    new    CJhief  of    the 
B^}a  smhib  singh^B    Pattiala     State,     was  a   child   six 
aeres^ian.  jeBXQ  of  ago.     It  would  havc   been 

a  hard  task  for  a  man,  however  able^  to  maintain 
order  in  a  country  so  lately  conquered,  inhabited 
by  warlike  and  independent  races,  and  to  ward  off 
the  attacks  of  powerful  neighbours  and  rivals.  For 
a  child,  surrounded  by  greedy  and  unscrupulous 
servants,  who  found  their  own  profit  in  his  weakness 
and  inexperience,  there  could  be  little  hope  of  a 
successful  or  happy  reign.  Through  the  influence 
of  Rani  Hukmdn,  the  grand-mother  of  the  young 
Chief,  Diwan  Nanun  Mai  was  appointed  prime 
niwan  Nanun  minister  and  no  better  choice  could 
^•**  have     been     made.      The   Diwan, 

an  Aggarwal  Bannia  of  Sun&m,  was  a  man  of 
great  experience  and  honesty.  He  had  served 
Raja  Amar  Singh  well,  both  in  the  council  and  in 
the  field,  and  his  principal  fault  was  an  undisguised 
contempt  for  the  rude  Sikh  Sirdars,  which  may 
not  have  been  undeserved  but  which  they  re-paid 
with  hatred  and  suspicion. 

No  sooner  had  the  young  Chief  taken  his  seat 

The  rebellion  of  the    ou  the  masuad  than  rebellion  broke 

^i^h.""  out  in  all  quarters.     The  first   to 

throw  off  the  Chiefs  authority  was  the  Governor  of 

Bhawanigarh;  Sirdar  Mahan  Singh,  the  brother  of 
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Mai  Deso,  step-mother  of  Raja  Sahib  Singh,  and 
the  widow  of  Hinunat  Singh,  on  whose  death  she 
had  been  married  by  the  late  Eaja.  Immediately 
on  hearing  of  the  Governor's  revolt,  Diwan  Nanun 
Mai  summoned  the  Phulkian  Chiefs  to  send  in  their 
contingents  and  marched  against  Bhawanigarh  which 
he  invested.  Mahan  Singh  was  assisted  by  Sirdar 
Tara  Singh  Gheba  and  held  out  for  more  than  three 
months  ;  until  his  ally  was  induced  to  desert  him, 
when  he  surrendered  It  would  have  been  well  if 
an  example  could  have  been  made  of  this  rebel,  but 
Nanun  Mai  did  not  feel  himself  strong  enough  to 
put  to  death  so  powerful  a  Chief  and  one  so  nearly 
connected  with  the  reigning  fSstmily,  and  the  only 
punishment  inflicted  was  degredation  from  his  office 
as  Governor  of  Bhawanigarh. 

Before  this  affair  was  settled,  another  outbreak 
occurred  at  Kot  Sumer,  headed 
by  Rajo,  the  widow  of  Sirdar 
Baksho  Singh  of  Saboka.  The  fort  held  by  this 
lady  was  very  strong,  and,  before  the  Diwan  was 
able  to  reduce  it,  he  was  summoned  away  to 
quell  a  still  more  serious  revolt  at  Bhikhe,  which 
Sirdar  Ala  Singh,  the  brother  of  Rani  Khem  Kour, 
one  of  Raja  A  mar  Singh's  widows,  had  seized,  with 
the  aid  of  the  zamindars  of  the  neighbourhood, 
expelling  the  Pattiala  Governor,  Thamman  Singh, 
from  the  town  and  fort. 

The  Ranis  and  their  relations  had,  at  this  time, 
The  revoii  of  Sir.    great  powcr  in  Pattiala.     They  alL 

Am-   Ala  Singh  •«      ^  . .,     A^  . .  p    -d       •     ^    i 

Bhothe.  With  the  exception  of  Ram  Huk- 

man,  hated  Nanun  Mai  for  his  efforts  to  maintain 
economy  and  to  restrain  their  extravagance  within 
due  bounds  ;  and  the  Diwan  found  himself  opposed 
and  thwarted  in  every  possible  way.     He,  however. 
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mustered  a  large  force  composed  of  Pattiala,  Jhind, 
Nabha^  Maler  Elotl%  Bhadour,  and  Bamgharia 
troops,  and,  accompanied  by  Bani  Hukman,  marched 
against  Bhikhe  and  invested  the  village.  After  a 
few  days  skirmishing,  Ala  Singh,  seeing  further 
resistance  hopeless,  escaped  from  Bhikhe  by  night, 
and  fled  to  his  home  at  Talwandi,  whither  he  was 
pursued  by  the  Diwan  and  captured*  He  was  im- 
prisoned at  Fattiala  for  a  time,  but,  on  the  interces- 
sion of  Sodhi  Nahr  Singh  of  Anandpur,  a  man 
of  great  sanctity,  he  was  at  length  released,  on  pay- 
ment of  a  heavy  fine,  and  allowed  Dh&mon  and 
other  villages  for  his  support 

To  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  Pattiala  admin- 
2%6  gr^ai  fii^mine  istratiou,  tho  year  1783  was  one  of 
9fi78a.  famine  as  terrible  as  any  that  has 

ever  devastated  Northern  India.*  The  year  pre- 
vious had  been  dry  and  the  harvest  poor ;  but,  in 
1783,  it  entirely  failed  The  country  was  depopu- 
lated; the  peasants  abandoning  their  villages 
and  dying  in  thousands  of  disease  and  want :  but 
little  revenue  could  be  collected;  the  CQuntry  swarmed 
with  bands  of  robbers  and  dacoits,  and  the  state  of 
anarchy  was  almost  inconceivable.  The  nei^bouring 
Chiefs  began  to  seize  for  themselves  the  Pattiala 
villages,  and  all  who  dared  threw  off  Fattiala  author- 
ity and  declared  themselves  independent. 

Diwan  Nanun  Mai  did  not  lose  heart.  He 
The  iMMMft  of  tho  ^'^^^  A  ^^1^^  <>f  extraordinary  resource 
^^^"'^^  and   his  powers    appeared  to  rise 

with  danger.  He  sent  to  Lucknow  for  trained 
gunners  and  officers  who  could  discipline  his  troops 
after  the  European  fashion,  and  set   to  work  to 

*  Known  88  the  ^^Chftlia**    the  year  being,    according  toHinda 
computation,  1840  A.  V.  (  forty  "  Chdlii  ".) 
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reduce  the  insurgents  to  order  and  recover  the  JPat- 
tiala  territory  which  had  been  lost.  First  he 
marched  against  Sardtd  Singh,  the  Governor  of 
Mulepur,  fit  reUtibn  of  Rani  Khem  Kour,  who^ 
after  the  unfortunate  rebellion  of  her  brother, 
had  sent  to  Sardul  Singh  for  safety  all  her  money 
and  jewels.  The  Diwan  had  besieged  the  town 
for  twenty  days,  when  one  of  his  own  officers, 
named  Karam  Beg,  bribed,  it  is  supposed,  by  Sardul 
a^t&reiy  wounded  Siugh,  attempted  to  assassinate 
kyoHassasHH.  j^jj^^     The  murderer  was  cut   down 

by  the  attendants,  but  the  Diwan  received  a  severe 
sword  wound  and  was  carried  to  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Anandpur  Kesoke  where  he  lay  in  great 
danger. 

Hani  Hukman,  who  had  come  to  Mulepur  to 
The  death  of  Rani    visit  tho  Diwau,  died  at  this  time 
^^to^lJLc    *©/    from   an   illness  caused,    in    great 
jratMnMdi.  pg^p^.^  by  anxiety;  and  Nanun   Mai 

lost  in  her  the  best  and  the  most  influential  of  his 
friends.  She  seems  to  have  thoroughly  understood 
that  he  was  the  only  man  who  could  restore  the 
State  to  prosperity,  and  gave  him  her  warm  support. 
On  her  death,  theDiwan's  enemies.  Rani  Khem  Kour, 
Soman  Singh  Dhali,  Bibi  Fardhdn,  great-aunt  of 
the  Raja,  and  others,  gathered  courage,  arrested  him 
at  he  was  lying  wounded  at  Anandpur  and  sent 
him  a  prisoner  into  Pattiala. 

Fortunately  for  Nanun  Mai  and  the   country, 
Banio  Jt4^idar  of    thcro  was  another  woman  of  sense 
phagwara.  ^^^  couragc  in  the  Pattiala  family. 

This  was  Rani  Rajindar  of  Phagwdra,  a  first 
cousin  of  Raja  Amar  Singh  and  who  had  helped 
him  in  former  difficulties.     Hearing  of  the  state 
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of    aflfeirs,    she  assembled  a  force^   and,    he(uiing 

it  herself,   inarched  to    Pattiala,    released  Diwan 

Marches  to  Pattu    Nanun  M^l  and  re-instated  him  in 

ala  and  re^instates  .    ^    . 

$hemwan*  his  place   as  minister.     She    had 

Aot  arrived  a  day  too  soon ;  for,  no  sooner  had  the 
Diw^^n  been  imprisoned,  than  the  neighbouring  Sir« 
d$trs  renew0d  their  encroachments  and  Pattiala  itself 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  sacked  by  some  of 
the  hostile  confederacies  pf  Sikhs, 

Nanun   Mai,   finding  that  he  could  not  count 
iTanun,  Mai  eo-    upou  tho  support  or  Sympathy  of 
Mahrattas.  auy  of  the   Pattiala  nobles  in  his 

attempt  to  restore  order,  opened  negotiations 
with  Dhdra  Eao,  a  Mahratta  leader,  who  had  been 
for  some  time  in  the  country  about  Dehli,  where 
several  of  the  more  powerful  Sikhs  Chiefs,  who  held 
estates  between  the  Satlej  and  the  Jamna^  had 
joi^ed  him.  Among  these  were  Bhagel  Singh  Krora 
Singhia ;  Diwan  Singh  Laudah ;  Bhanga  Singh  and 
Mehtab  Singh  of  Thanesar.*     Sirdar  Bhagel  Singh, 


*  The  founder  of  UieThaneear  family  waa  Mith  Singh,  a  Jat  of 
Sirh&li  near  Patti  in  the  Manjha,  and  received  the  Pihal  from  Gurdial 
Singh,  who  obtained  for  htm  the  poet  of  personal  attendant  (garujahar* 
dar,  a  servant  who  carries  a  drinking  vessel  and  water)  to  Tara 
Singh,  Gheba.  Mith  Singh,  in  1 765,  offended  with  the  conduct  of  his  mas- 
ter, induced  200  of  his  troopers  to  desert,  and  set  up  for  himself.  Being 
absolutely  without  means,  he  determined  on  a  bold  stroke,  and  attacked 
Thanesar,  where  were  two  forts,  one  in  possession  of  the  Shaikhs  and 
the  other  belonging  to  Bhai  Desu  Singh  of  Ky  thai.  That  belonging  to 
the  Shaikhs  was  captured,  and  the  other,  after  the  death  of  Mith  Singh, 
was  gained  by  bribing  the  Commandant,  and  the  surrounding  country  was 
taken  possession  of  by  his  nephews  Bhag  Singh,  and  Bhanga  Singh, 
who  divided  it  between  them,  the  latter  obtaining  the  larger  share. 
Bhanga  Singh,  who  died  in  1815,  joined  the  British  force  when,  under 
Lord  Lake,  it  came  north  of  the  Jamna,  and  was  rewarded  with  additional 
territory.  He  was,  however,  of  a  most  savage  and  untameable  character, 
and  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Bhag  Singh  died  twenty-four  years 
before  his  brother,  leaving  four  sons,  who  were,  if  possible,  more  audaci- 
ous and  violent  than  their  uncle,  Bhanga  Singh.  In  1806,  Bhann  Singh, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Ladwa  Chief,  seized  Dhowa,  which  he  held  till  bis  death. 
He  left  a  son  Fatah  Sin^h,  and  a  daughter  Karam  Konr,  who  was  married 
to  Mahanya.  Karm  Singh  of  Pattiala.    There  was  also   an  illegiti- 
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who  had  then  great  influence  to  the  south  of  the 
Satlej,  arranged  matters  with  the  Mahratta^  who 
consented  to  assist  Nanun  Mai  for  a  consideration 
of  two  lakhs  of  rupees;  and  straightway  marched 
from  Kamal  to  Thanesar^  where  Sirdar  Bhanga 
Singh  had  his  fort,  and  where  he  was  joined  by  the 
Diwan,  Bani  Bajindar  and  Raja  Gajpat  Singh  of 
Jhindy  who,  before  their  departure  from  Pattiala, 
had  seized  and  imprisoned  Sirdar  Somdn  Singh, 
fearing  lest  he  might  give  trouble  during  their  ab- 
sence. Having  joined  forces,  they  marched  against 
some  of  the  neighbouring  Chiefs,  the  Mahratta  re- 
ceiving tribute  from  the  Bhais  of  Kythal  and 
recovering  Kot  and  other  Pattiala  villages  from  the 
Sirdars  of  Ambala.  During  this  march,  Baja  Gajpat 
Singh  fell  ill,  and,  returning  to  his  residence  of 
Sufidun,  died  there  at  the  close  of  1789. 

The  Diwan  then,  in  company  with  Dh^ra  Rao, 
mardied  against  Bantbr.  This  town, 
which  is  of  some  importance,  is 
situated  about  12  miles  to  the  north  west  of  Ambala^ 
and  was  defended  by  two  forts,  an  old  imperial  one, 
called  Zulmgarhy  and  another  of  more  recent  date. 
This  town,  with  the  neighbouring  villages  had  been 
conquered  by  the  Singhpuria  Sirdars.*    But  Raja 

mate  son,  Sahib  Singh,  born  of  a  slave  girl,  who  was  not  allowed  to 
soooeedtoaBhare  with  Fatah  Singh,  thongh  maintenance  was  given 
him.  Fatah  Singh  died  in  1819,  leaving  two  widows,  who  snooeeded  him, 
although  the  mother  managed  the  estate  which,  in  18M,  escheated  to 
Government. 

Only  one  of  the  sons  of  Bhag  Sineh  left  Issne,  Jamljat  Singh, 
who  died  in  1884,  when  the  estate  lapsed. 

*  The  Singhpnria  was  a  very  powerfhl  fiunily,  and  its  founder,  Kapnr 
Singh,  was  undoubtedly  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Sikh  leaders  before 
the  days  of  Jassa  Singh  Ahluwalia  and  Ala  Singh  of  Pattiala.  He  was 
known  as  "  Nawab  ;**  almost  the  only  instance  of  a  Sikh  taking  a  Mu- 
hammadan  title ;  and  conquered  the  village,  and  country  about  Faisulla- 
pnr,  near  Amritsar,  from  Faizulla  Khan,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
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Amar  Singh^  who  had  assisted  in  its  conquest,  ob- 
tained a  half  share  of  the  revenue.  During  the 
troubles  which  followed  the  death  of  Amar  Singh, 
Sirdar  Khushhal  Smgh  Singhpuria  had  seized  the 
whole  district.  He  was  however  able  to  make  but 
faint  resistance  to  the  force  brought  against  him, 
and  the  Diwan  was  able  to  recover  the  Fattiala 
share  of  the  town.  After  this  success,  Nanun  Mai, 
by  means  of  forced  contributions  from  Chiefs  and 
nhnraBaoreHreB  zamiudars,  coutrived  to  pay  the 
toKamai.  Mahratta  the  two  lakhs  as  agreed, 

and  to  induce  him  to  leave  for  KamaL  Sirdar 
Baghel  Singh  Krora  Singhia  remained  behind  to 
assist  in  reducing  refactory  subjects  and  to  obtain 
what  the  Diwan  had  promised  him  for  his  services 
in  negotiating  with  the  Mahrattas. 

From  Banur,  the  Diwan  marched  southwards, 

Ths  jHwrni^s^atn-     coUocting  fincs  and    contributions 

p^nofi786.  fj^^jj^  Kythal,  Makiran  and  Serai 


Singhpnra,  from  which  the  fkmily  take  its  name,  though  it  is  as  fre- 
quently  known  as  FaizuHaporia.  Nawab  Kapur  Singh  died  at  Amritsar 
in  1753,  giving  what  command  over  the  Khalsa  army  any  one  Chief 
could  in  these  days  be  said  to  possess,  to  Sirdar  Jassa  Singh  Alhnwalia. 
His  territory,  however  descended  to  his  nephew  Khnshhal  Singh,  who 
equalled  his  fiather^s  reputation  and  obtained  possession  of  a  large  tract 
of  country  worth  about  4  lakhs  of  rupees  a  year,  both  Gis  and  Trans-SatleJ, 
including  Jalandhar,  Bulandgarh,  Singhpura,  Patti,  Nurpur,  Behrampnr, 
Ohanoli  and  Bhartgarh.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active  against  the 
Muhammadans,  and  it  was  one  of  his  troopers  who  killed  the  Afghan 
Qovernor,  Zin  Khan  in  1763.  After  this  he  seised  Lndhiana  and 
Banur,  with  the  assistance  of  Fattiala,  which  State  afterwards  received  a 
half  share  of  the  latter  district.  Khushhal  Singh  had  two  sons,  of  whom 
one,  Sndh  Singh,  died  in  his  Other's  life-time,  and  the  second,  Budh 
Singh,  succeeded  to  the  estate  in  1795.  AH  the  Jalandhar  territory  was 
sei^  by  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh,  and  the  Sirdar  had  to  take  up  his  resi- 
dence Gis-Satlej  under  British  protection,  where,  in  1812,  he  held  estates 
worth  Rs.  54,000  a  year.  Budh  Singh  died  in  1816,  and  his  estate  was 
divided  among  his  sons,  seven  in  number,  by  "  Chundawand  *'  t.  e.,  in 
shares  according  to  the  number  of  wives. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  four  distinct  branches  of  the  Singhpuria 
fiunily,  the  Chief  of  which  is  represented  by  Sirdar  Jai  Singh  of  Manoli, 
who  holds  half  of  the  ancestral  estates.  The  remainder  is  divided  among 
the  brandies  of  QhMioli,  Bungah  and  Kandola. 
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Doriha,  where  he  was  repulsed  from  the  fort  by  the 
Sikhs.  He  aided  Sirdar  Dalel  Singh  Malod  to  recover 
the  village  of  Sehnke,  of  which  his  younger  brother 
Bagh  Singh  had  taken  forcible  possession  ;  and  then 
attacked  Kot  Kapura  on  which  he  was  able  to  make 
no  impression,  but  he  built  a  mud  fort  about  three 
miles  distant,  at  Dholan,  to  overawe  the  place,  and 
then  marched  against  the  Bhattis,  who  had  re- 
covered all  the  territory  of  which  Raja  Amar 
Singh  had  deprived  them.  He  overran  the  country 
and  collected  some  arrears  of  revenue  due  from 
Sangah,  Chandah  and  Bhinah,  but  had  only  in- 
dijSerent  success  elsewhere,  and,  being  quite  unable 
to  hold  the  country  he  had  ravaged^  returned  to 
Pattiala,  where  Sirdar  Bhagel  Singh  was  dismissed 
with  the  promised  money. 

In  1787,  Raja  Sahib  Singh  was  married  to 
Rattan  Kour,  daughter  of  Sirdar 
Ganda  Singh  Bhangi,*  who  had 
long  been  dead,  but  his  grandson 
Gulab  Singh  still  held,  though  with  diminished 
authority,  the  city  of  Amritsar  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, and  was  a  powerful  Chief,  and  the  marriage 
was  performed  with  proportionate  splendour. 

About  this  time,  Ata-uUa  Khan,  the  Chief  of 
The  dupute  »•-     Maler  Kotla^  asked  for  the  help  of 
Pattiala  against  Sirdar  Chuhr  Singh 


i:^  ntarriage  of 
JU^fa  89hib  Singh  to 
aBhan0iUidif,A,J>, 
t7S7. 


tween  Sirdar  Chuhr 
Sitigh  of  Bhadour 

andMaiorKoua.  Bhadouria  who  had  seized  several  of 
his  villages.  The  Maler  Kotla  Nawab  had  become 
a  fast  friend  of  Pattiala  and  it  was  necessary 
to  assist  him;  but  Chuhr  Singh  was  now  too 
powerful  to  be  attacked  with  impunity,  so  an  ar- 
rangement wa^  made  by  which  the  latter  gave  up 

*  For  an  account  of  Sirdar  Ganda  Singh   Bliaugi,  vide  **  Punjab 
Chiefs,  pp.  385—398. 
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the  villages  he  had  seized,  in  return  far  oth^s  of  the 
same  value  from  Pattiala  territory. 

The  expedition  of  Dhara  Bao  to  Pattiala  had 

The  4n9U9Um  of    tausrht    the    Mahrattas    that    the 
raua.  couutry  to  the  north  of  the  Jamna 

was  a  good  field  for  plunder,  and,  in  the  spring  of 
1788,  another  Chief,  named  Amba  Rao,  determined 
to  try  his  fortunes  in  that  direction.  He  persuaded 
Ghulam  Kadir  Khan,  the  son  of  Zabita  Khan 
Kohilla^  who  had  died  three  years  before,  to  join 
him  ;  and,  at  Kamal,  Sirdar  Bhagel  Singh  Krora- 
Singhia  made  his  submission,  for  this  Chief  was 
generally  the  first  to  welcome  an  invader  and  follow 
him  as  a  jackal  the  lion,  to  obtain  a  share  of  the 
prey,  however  insignificant.  The  Pattiala  Diwan 
met  the  invaders  at  a  village  in  the  Kythal  territory, 
where  the  Mahratta  levied  a  contribution  which 
Pattiala  assisted  to  pay  on  the  mortgage  of  seven 
villages  which  Bhai  Lai  subsequently  released. 
AnA)a  Bao  did  not  make  much  by  his  expedition. 
The  Bohilla  Chief,  Ghulam  Kadir,  either  quarrelled 
with  him  or  was  bribed  by  the  Sikhs,  and  retired 
towards  Dehli  which  he  soon  afterwards  took  by 
storm,  disgracing  himself  by  permitting  every  kind  of 
atrocity  and  putting  out  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor 
Shah  Alam  with  his  own  hand.  After  Ghulam 
Kadir's  departure,   Amba  Bao  could  make  little 

Who  roHreo  udih    imprcssiou  on  the  Sikh  Chiefs  who 

hu*  uMepiundor.      y^QYQ  profiise  VOL  promisos  which  they 

had  no  intention  to  fulfil ;  and,  much  disappointed  with 

the  result  of  his  expedition,  he  recrossed  the  Jamna. 

Diwan  Nanun  Mai  was  now  induced  by  Sirdar 

jHHfonymmunMai  HaH  Siugh  of  Sialbah  to  make  an- 
Iwr^utS!r*€fciJA  other  attack  upon  Kiushhal  Singh 
9mt  without  9ueeo3$.     ginghpuria  who  had  taken   A  wan- 
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kot  and  other  villages  of  the  Sialbah  territory. 
Their  joint  forces  first  attacked  Kotlah,  a  small  fort 
held  by  Man  Singh,  son-in-law  of  the  Singhpuria 
Chief,  and  reduced  it  without  much  difficulty. 
Thence  they  went  to  Awankot  and  invested  the 
place,  but  Budh  Singh,  son  of  Sirdar  Ehushhal 
Singh,  with  Tara  Singh  Gheba,  Rai  Singh  Bhangi,* 
and  other  Chiefs,  came  to  the  rescue  and  compelled 
the  raising  of  the  siege.  Nanun  Mai  sent  to  Pattiala 
for  reinforcements,  and  Ata-ullah  Khan  of  Maler 
Kotla,  Bai  Muhamad  of  Bai  Kot,t  with  some  Nabha 
and  Kythal  troops  soon  joined  him,  but  the  fighting, 
which  was  little  more  than  skirmishing,  was  indecisive, 
and  it  was  thought  advisable  to  abandon  any  further 
attempt  on  Awankot.  The  campaign  of  Diwan 
Nanun  Mai  had  been  successful  on  the  whole.  He 
had  reduced  to  submission  a  great  number  of  refrac- 
tory villages  and  collected  arrears  of  revenue  of  which 
the  State  treasury  was  much  in  need,  for  war,  famine 
and  the  exactions  of  the  Mahrattas  had  effectually 
emptied  it.  He  had,  morever,  recovered  much  of 
the  territory  which  the  neighbouring  Chiefs  had 

*  This  was  the  Chief  of  Jagadri. 

t  The  Chiefs  of  Rai  Kot  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  centnry,  posses- 
sed considerable  territory,  were  Mnhannnadan  Rajpnts,  immigrants  from 
Jasalmir,  which  Tnlsi  Das,  their  great  ancestor,  left  in  1323,  A.  D  ; 
settling  at  Mogal,  afterwards  Faridkot,  and  adopting  the  Mnhammadan 
faith.  His  second  son  Gopal,  fonnded  Shahjahanpnr  in  the  Ludiana 
district,  and  Rai  Kalha,  another  of  his  descendants,  the  town  of 
Talwandi  in  A.  D.  1478.  The  family  became  of  some  importance, 
and,  abont  1620,  obtained  possession  of  the  town  of  Lndhiana,  which  had 
been  fonnded  140  years  before  by  Yusaf  and  Nihang,  two  Lodi  Chiefs, 
whence  the  name  of  the  town.  From  Lndhiana  the  Rai  Kot  Chiefis  were 
expelled  by  Sahib  Singh  Bedi,  bnt  they  afterwards  recovered  it ;  and, 
at  the  end  of  the  1 8th  centnry,  owned  Rai  Kot,  Talwandi,  Jhandiala, 
Jagraon,  Baddowala,  Lndhiana,  Basia  and  other  districts.  Rai  Alyas^ 
the  last  Chief,  died  in  1802,  and  his  mother  Nnr-ul-nisad  sncceeded  him. 
Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh,  in  1809,  seized  the  whole  territory  and 
divided  it  between  his  allies,  Raja  Bhag  Singh  of  Jhind,  Riga  Jaswant 
Singh  of  Nabha,  Sirdar  Gnrdit  Singh  Ladwa  and  Diwan  Mohkam  Chand. 
A  few  Tillages  alone  were  left,  which  have  descended  to  Rai  Imim 
Baksh,  the  present  representative  of  the  family. 
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seized  during  the  troubles  which  followed  Amax 
Singh's  death  and  had  shown  himself  to  be  not  only 
brave  but  far-seeing  and  anxious  for  the  good  of  the 
State, 

But  the  Diwan  was  too  honest  to  be  successful. 
Th^  unpopuiaru^  ^^  &  Nativo  State,  during  a  long 
oftheJHwan.  minority,  the  general  rule  of  prac- 

tice is  corruption  of  the  grossest  and  most  unblush- 
ing kind ;  and  should  chance  place  an  honest  man 
in  power,  he  is  at  once  assailed  by  the  crowd  of 
parasites  and  slaves  who  hate  a  character  which  is  a 
perpetual  menace  and  reproach  to  themselves ;  and 
he  must  be  strong  as  well  as  honest,  to  defy  his 
enemies  who  include  in  their  ranks  every  man  in 
the  State  except  himself.  Nanun  Mai  besides  was 
of  so  proud  a  disposition  that  he  did  not  care  whom 
he  offended.  He  had  given  many  of  the  most  lucrative 
offices  of  the  State  to  his  sons  and  relatives,  and  excited 
the  greatest  dislike  by  his  custom  of  smoking  his 
hukia  in  Durbar,  when  giving  audience  to  Sikh 
Chiefs,  tobacco  being  odious  to  them  and  forbidden 
by  their  creed. 

Raja  Sahib  Singh  was  now  fourteen  years  old. 
TK€  dwike  Qfthe  ^^  ^^  difficult  to  Say  what  was  his 
sajatohim.  natural  disposition,    for  the  chief 

object  of  his  Ministers  was  to  confine  his  attention 
to  pleasure,  nautches,  hunting  and  elephant  fights, 
that  he  might  be  disposed  to  leave  State  affairs  to 
their  management.  Against  the  Diwan  they  poisoned 
his  mind,  hinting  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
seize  the  power  for  himself  and  with  this  object 
was  intriguing  with  the  Mahrattas,  while  even  if 
he  designed  to  leave  the  Baja  nominal  authority, 
all  real  power  would  be  taken  away.  It  was 
easy  to  induce  the  boy  to  believe  stories  such  as  these 
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to  which  the  pride  of  the  Diwan  and  his  family 
gave  some  colour,  and  he  began  to  hate  Nanun 
Mai  as  bitterly  as  his  courtiers  did. 

Other  dangers    were    now    impending.     The 

wew  40ngw  to    crimcs  of    the  infamous    Ghulam 
pmtHnu.  Bladir  Khan  Rohilla  and  the  mis- 

fortunes  of  thetorturedandinsulted  Emperorhad  been 
well  avenged  by  Sindhia  Mahdaji,  the  great  Mahratta 
leader,  who  drove  the  Rohilla  from  Dehli  pursued 
and  captured  him  at  Mehrat  and  put  him  to 
death  with  tortures.  The  Emperor  Shah  A  lam  was 
again  placed,  with  all  honour,  on  the  throne  of 
Dehli,  and  Sindhia  set  himself  to  reduce  to  obedience 
the  country  north  of  the  Jamna  in  the  name  of  the 
Emperor. 

The  Mahratta  force  marched  northwards,  com- 

Atunh^rMmhrmum    mauded  by  Bane  Elhan  Dadaji  and 
^-^'^  Ali  Buhadar  Peshwa.     At  Thane- 

sar  they  halted  some  time,  and  the  Pattiala  Dur- 
bar began  to  hope  that  this  might  be  the  limit  of 
the  expedition ;  but  Bhanga  Singh  of  Thanesar  an- 
noyed the  Mahrattas  so  much  by  plundering  their 
baggage  and  intercepting  their  convoys,  that  they 
marched  to  Ajr&ra  eight  miles  nearer  to  Pattiala.  At 
the  capital  there  was  great  dismay.  The  treasury 
had  been  drained  by  the  late  war,  and  it  was  not  the 
Mahratta  custom  to  retire  from  before  a  town 
with  empty  hands,  and  what  was  not  freely  given 
they  were  quite  prepared  to  take.  In  this  emer- 
gency Diwan  Nanun  Mai  did  not  know  where  to 
turn  for  aid.  He  visited  the  ladies  at  the  palace, 
and  advised  them  to  leave  Pattiala  for  Mung  or 
Bhattinda,  where  they  would  be  in  greater  safety, 
till  the  storm  had  blown  over.  Bani  Rajindar,  who 
now  began  to  distrust  the  Diwan's  loyalty,  and  who 
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did  not  know  what  fear  was,  refused  to  leave 
Pattiala;  and  told  Nanun  Mai  that  it  was  his 
duty  as  Prime  Minister  to  make  arrangements  with 
the  invaders,  and,  if  necessary,  to  buy  them  off.  The 
Diwan  felt  that  in  the  Bani  he  was  losing  his  only 
friend,  and,  knowing  that  he  was  suspected,  formed 
the  design  of  leaving  Pattiala  for  ever.  But  he 
determined  to  make  an  effort  to  raise  some  money, 
and  calling  together  the  subordinate  Chiefs,  visited 
the  Mahratta  camp  where  he  made  himself  very 
useful  to  Rane  Khan,  introducing  the  different 
Chiefs  and  giving  information  as  to  the  amount  of 
nazrana  which  each  could  pay. 

The  Pattiala  contribution  was  at  last  demanded. 

The  MMNty  4e.  The  Diwan  being  either  really 
Nuuuf  tribute.  \mable  to  find  the  money  or  more 

probably  wishing  to  punish  the  coolness  with  which 
he  had  been  treated  by  Kani  Kajindar,  sent  her 
news  of  what  was  demanded  and  begged  her  to 
take  measures  for  the  payment,  without  delay,  as,  in 
default  of  payment,  the  city  of  Pattiala  would  cer- 
tainly be  attacked.     But  the  Bani  was  as  proud  as 

mmeuu  n^atim^  ^^  Diwau  and  as  brave  as  she  was 
**^^'  proud,   and  returned  answer  that 

Nanun  Mai  was  Minister  and  must  pay  the  Mah* 
rattafine  himself.  Convinced  as  she  was  of  the 
Diwan's  treachery,  she  determined  to  take  inunediate 
action  to  counteract  it,  and  sent  an  officer  to  seize 
Devi  Ditta,  the  Diwan's  son,  whom  she  placed  in 
confinement  as  a  guarantee  for  the  father's  good 
conduct.  This  hasty  action  had  deplorable  results. 
The  Diwan,  seeing  that  all  hope  of  reconciliation  with 
the  Bani  was  lost,  and  that  his  only  chance  of 
regaining    power    waa    in  Mahratta    interference. 
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at  once  persuaded  Dadaji  to  march  to  Pattiala  with 
30;000  men. 

The  force  encamped  at  Sohlar,  about  two  miles 

The  Mahratta    fr<>^  ^^^^  t<>wn,  wheuce  a  messago 

armifappearsbefore    was  sout  to  the  Raui  directing  her  to 

the      o    att     •     j^Uy^^  ^p  ^^  Diwan's  son,  for  until 

he  was  released  Nanun  Mai  refused  to  take  any 
steps  towards  obtaining  the  nazrana.  The  Kani  was 
prepared  to  defend  the  city;  but  she  gaVe  up 
Devi  Ditta,  thinking  it  unadvisable  to  press  \nat- 
ters  to  extremities.  Several  of  the  neighbouring 
Chiefs  tried  to  arrange  terms,  and,  notably,  Sirdkr 
•  Bhagel  Singh  Krora  Singhia,  who  was  compelled  to 
meddle  in  the  business  of  every  one  between  the 
Satlej  and  Dehli  ;  but  Bani  Bajindar  declined  to 
pay  a  single  rupee.  She  made  several  visits  to  the 
Mahratta  camp,  following  the  example  of  Mai  Deso, 
the  mother  of  Baja  Jaswant  Singh  of  Nabha^  who  had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  good  terms  for  her 
son.  But  Diwan  Nanun  Mai  and  Kani  Bajindar 
were  able  to  settle  nothing,  each  declaring  that 
the  other  was  the  proper  person  to  pay  the  fine  ; 
the  truth  being  that  the  treasury  was  empty ;  the 
Chiefs  and  the  people  had  been  ground  down  by 
exactions  till  they  could  give  nothing  more,  and 
whoever  satisfied  tiie  Mahratta  demands,  would  have 
to  do  so  from  private  means,  which,  in  the  case  of 
both  the  Rani  and  the  Diwan,  were  very  large. 

The  Mahrattas,    at    last,    tired    of   waiting, 

insisted  upon  the  fort  of  Sefabad, 

H^oT^j^^f    situated  a  few  miles  north-east  of 
Ae/b5<Mi  M  Beeurity    ^^  ^j^y  ^^^^  j^^^  kuowu  as  Buh^ar* 

far  ihe  ^Ime  Oenumd*  J     ^ 

ed.  g^'i^h,  being  placed  in  their  hands. 

To  this  the  Diwan  consented,  through  Bani  Bajin- 
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dar  opposed  it.  No  sooner  had  the  Mahrattas  obtain- 
ed the  fort,  than  they  thought  to  hasten  the  payment 
of  the  naerana  by  a  display  of  force  ;  and  for  a  month 
and  a  half  skirmishes  were  frequent  between  the 
Sikhs  and  the  Mahrattas,  though  the  leaders  on 
either  side  were  unwilling  to  come  to  a  complete 
rupture,  Kani  Bajindar  still  refused  to  pay  and 
declared  herself  willing  to  march  with  the  Mahrat- 
tas to  Mathra,  where  she  would  arrange  matters  with 
Sindhia  himself.  To  this  Kane  Khan  and  Dadaji 
_  _  ^  were  compelled  to  consent,  and  the 

Mre  wuK  the  sani  Ram,  With  a  stroug  force,  marched 
**  ****'         southwards,  the  Mahrattas  insisting 

on  Diwan  Nanun  Mai  accompanying  them  ;  but,  at 
Kamal,  he  induced  them,  on  consideration  of  his 
services,  to  release  him,  and  take  his  son  Devi  Ditta 
with  them  instead. 

No  sooner  had  the  Mahratta  army  disappeared, 
-    ..  -.    ^     tl^fl*^  Raja  Sahib  Singh,  who  had 

Mtkfa  Sahib  Singh  ,  ,     ,  t 

eonfiseatee  the  JH-  takcu  shcltcr  at  a  distaucc  from  the 
ufOH'epropertif.         capital,   marched    to    Dhodan    or 

Bhawanigarh,  where,  instigated  by  his  followers, 
who  were  determined  on  the  ruin  of  the  Diwan, 
he  confiscated  much  of  Nanun  Mai's  property,  and 
thence  to  Bamala,  where  he  seized  and  imprisoned 
Narinda  Kai,  one  of  the  Diwan's  sons,  and  collector 
of  the  districts  of  Hodiana  and  Bamala.  From 
this  town  he  marched  southwards  to  Mong  ( Monak 
or  Akalghar )  of  which  Ditta  Mai,  the  third  son 
of  the  Diwan,  was  commandant,  and  who,  at  first, 
refused  to  surrender  the  fort.  But  his  troops 
knowing  the  Diwan's  fortunes  were  on  the  ebb 
refused  to  act  against  the  Pattiala  forces,  the  fort 
was  given  up,  and  four  lakhs  of  rupees  plundered. 
The  Raja  found  that  spoliation  was  an  easy   way 
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of  raising  money,  and,  after  a  hurried  visit  to  Patti- 
ala,  he  left  for  Ghanor,  and  besieged  the  fort  which 
was  defended  by  Zugi  Mai  and  Diwan  Mai,  nephews 
of  the  Minister. 

Nanun  Mai  was  on  his  road  back  from   Karnal 

Thm  niwtut  takes    whon  he  heard  of  all  that  his   ene- 

refugeatshahabad.    ^^j^  j^^  accomplishod  against  him. 

Understanding  that,  till  fortime  changed,  it  would 
be  madness  to  return  to  Pattiala  where  he  could 
only  expect  imprisonment  or  death,  he  took  refuge 
with  Sirdar  Karm  Singh  of  Shahabad.^ 

This  Chief  promised  him  not   only  protection 
The  treachery  of    but  assistauco  to  recover  his  power 
bad.  in  Pattiala,  but  treacherously  wrote 

to  Kaja  Sahib  Sing,  telling  him  of  the  arrival  of  the 
fugative  and  urging  him  to  take  Ghanor  before  the 
Diwan  could  raise  troops  and  come  to  the  help  of 
his  relatives.  Nanun  Mai  with  difficulty  collected  a 
small  force  and  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  fort ;  but 
on  the  road  he  heard  of  its  capture^  his  men  desert- 
ed, and  he  was  obliged  to  seek  a  new  asylum  in  the 
Kythal  territory,  where  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
the  Uttle  village  of  Chikah,   close  to  the   Pattiala 


*  Karm  Singh  was  an  immigrant  from  the  Manjba,  in  1759.  The 
Shahabad  district  had  been  seized  by  several  Chiefs  of  the  Nishania 
confederacy,  the  widow  of  one  of  whom,  Himat  Singh,  gave  to  Karm 
Singh  five  villages.  In  return  for  this  kindness,  Karm  Singh  obtained 
a  grant  of  her  whole  estate  from  Dehli,  and  ousted  her  from  all  but  the 
village  of  Islamabail.  7'hfs  conduct  scarcely  agreed  with  his  agnomen  of 
'*  Nirmala'*  or  spotless.  He  died  in  1808,  leaving  four  sons,  Ranjit  Singh, 
Sher  Singh,  Kharak  Singh,  and  Kahn  Singh,  who  divided  the  estate 
equally  between  them  in  1811.  Kharak  Singh  died  without  issue,  in 
1»31,  and  his  share  was  alloted  to  his  full  brother  Sher  Singh.  The 
latter  died  in  1861,  and  his  only  son,  Kesra  Singh,  a  year  and  a  half 
later,  when  the  estate,  valued  at  Rs.  1 1,500,  was  resumed  by  Government. 
The  other  shares  ai'e  still  held  by  Sirdars  Dharm  Singh,  Kishan  Singh 
and  Partab  Singh.  The  two  former  are  the  sons  of  Sirdar  Ranjit  Singh, 
and  their  estate  is  worth  Rs  5,237  per  annum ;  while  that  of  Partab 
Singh,  the  son  of  Kahn  Singh  is  worth  Rs.  3,682. 
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The  fall  of  the  j>i^  frontier.  All  his  estates  were  con- 
wanandhu  famuw.  figcated,  his  property  seized,  and  his 
relations  expelled  from  office  or  placed  in  confinement. 

In  the  meantime,  Rani  Rajindar  had  paid  her 
naninajindarf^  ^sit  to  Sindhia  at  Mathra  and  had 
tum9  to  i^attiaia.  \)een  woU  recoivod,  arranging  for  the 
payment  of  the  nuzrana,  and  leaving  Devi  Ditta  Mai 
as  a  guarantee  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  stipulated 
conditions.  On  returning  to  Pattiala,  she  found  the 
arts  which  had  been  so  effectual  against  the  Minister 
had  been  employed  with  equal  success  against 
herself,  and  that  the  foolish  Raja  had  been  per- 
suaded to  fear  her  power  as  too  great  for  his  safety 
and  dignity  and  to  believe  her  in  alliance  with 
Nanun  Mai  to  restore  the  old  order  of  things  and 
reduce  the  Chief  to  the  mere  cypher  for  which  his 
intellect  and  vices  so  eminently  fitted  him.  She 
made  several  attempts  to  see  Sahib  Singh,  but  he 
persistently  avoided  her,  and,  at  last,  wearied  out  and 
mortified  at  the  ingratitude  which  repaid  the  most 
Her  death,  A.  i>.  devoted  scrvico  with  suspicion  and 
^^*^*  insult,  she  took  to  her  bed  and  died 

at  Pattiala  after  a  short  illness. 

Rani  Rajindar  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
women  of  her  age.  She  possessed 
all  the  virtues  which  men  pretend 
are  their  own,  courage,  perseverence  and  sagacity, 
without  any  mixture  of  the  weaknesses  which  men 
attribute  to  women  ;  and,  remembering  her  history 
and  that  of  Ranis  Sahib  Kour  and  Aus  Kour,  who, 
some  years  later,  conducted,  with  so  much  ability, 
the  affairs  of  the  Pattiala  State,  it  would  almost 
appear  that  the  Phulkian  Chiefs  excluded,  by  direct 
enactment,  all  women  from  any  share  of  power  from 
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the  suspicion  that  they  were  able  to  use  it  far  more 
wisely  than  themselves. 

Diwan  Nanun  Mai  had  ruled  so  long  in  Pattia- 
Nanun  Mai's  laH    ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  uuable  to  resigu  all 
effort  /or  power.         hojpe  of  regaining  his  authority  with- 
out another  struggle,  and  looked  about  for   some 
powerful  and  discontented   Chief  whom  he  might 
use  to  obtain  his   object.      He  found  a  suitable 
instrument  in  Ata-ulla  Khan,  the  Nawab  of  Maler 
Kotla,  from  whom   Pattiala  had  taken  many  vil- 
lages at  different  times  considerably  reducing  the 
Afghan  Chiefs  territory.     The  Diwan  assured  him 
that   his    opportunity   to    recover   his    lost    lands 
was  now   come ;   that  the   Pattiala  treasury   was 
empty  and  the  people  oppressed  and  discontented, 
while  the  Kaja  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  men 
without  courage  or  energy,  who  would  be  unable  to 
help  him  in  any  serious  emergency.     This  was  all 
true   enough  ;  but  the   Diwan  had  overrated  the 
influence  that  he  still   possessed   in   Pattiala.     He 
was  almost  universally  disliked,  and  his  immediate 
relations,  who  alone  desired  his  success,   had   fallen 
with  his  fall  and  were  unable  to  assist  him.     Ata- 
ulla  Khan  collected  his  troops  and  marched  as  far 
as  Khanpur,  some  fourteen  miles  from  Pattiala,  in 
company  with  Nanun  Mai.     Here  he  was  met  by 
the  Pattiala  force,  headed  by  Sirdar  Chuhr  Singh 
Bhadour    and    Dalel    Singh    Malod,    and    after 
several  trifling  engagements  in  which  the  Maler 
Kotla  troops  were  invariably  worsted,  he  discovered 
that  the  advice  of  the  Diwan  had  been   evil ;  that 
no  Pattiala  feudatories  came  to  join 
him,  and  he  wisely  made  his  sub- 
mission, which,  being  accepted,  he  returned  to  his 
own  territory. 
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Diwan  Nanun  Mai  did  not  long  survive  this 
Th«dem*h0fymHun    failuFO  of  all  his  hopes  and  died  at 
jfoi,^i>.27w.         i^^i^y  Kdtlain  1792,  deserted  by  his 
old  friends  and  despised  by  his  new  ones  whom 
_,    ^      ^  he  had  counselled  so  unwisely.     An 

estimate  of  his  character  is  difficult, 
as  Pattiala  records  are  almost  the  only  source  of  infor- 
mation, and  that  Court  cannot  look  with  favor  on  a 
Minister  who  directly  rebelled  against  his  Chief  But 
for  his  rebellion  there  were  many  excuses,  while  his 
great^services  to  the  State  were  indisputable.  He 
alone  saved  Pattiala  from  utter  collapse  after  the 
death  of  Baja  Amar  Singh,  when  every  neighbour- 
ing Chief  was  ready  to  dismember  it  and  when 
feudatories  and  subjects  were  in  open  revolt.  That 
he  oppressed  the  people  is  true,  but  he  was  com- 
pelled to  find  money  for  necessary  war.  He  also 
insulted  and  alienated  the  Chiefs  and  their  hostility 
was  the  cause  of  his  downfall.  His  conduct  at  the 
time  of  the  Mahratta  invasion  is  open  to  grave 
suspicion ;  and  Rani  Rajindar,  who  was  remark- 
ably acute,  was  convinced  of  his  dishonesty.  But 
although  he  doubtless  desired  to  benefit^  himself, 
for  he  was  avaricious  in  the  extreme,  there  is  no 
proof  that  he  did  not  do  his  best  for  the  State. 
Ministers  at  Native  Courts  are  not  to  be  judged  by 
the  standard  which  European  morality  has  set  up, 
and  even  were  they  so  judged,  there  are  may  instances 
in  European  countries  of  Statesmen  and  Generals 
who  have  rendered  conspicuous  services  to  their 
country  and  whose  names  are  justly  remembered 
with  gratitude,  who  have  yet  made  use  of  their 
opportunities  to  enrich  themselves  and  their  families. 
Rebellion  against  his  Chief  cannot  be  justified  ;  but 
all  the  excuse  which  is  ever  possible  for  rebellion  he 
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certainly  had.  Sahib  Singh  was  a  mere  puppet  in 
the  hands  of  ^eedy  and  unscrupulous  men  who  had 
no  thought  except  for  themselves,  and  whose  intri- 
gues against  the  Minister  were  prompted  by  no 
other  motives  than  jealousy  and  a  desire  to  obtain 
the  power  of  helping  themselves  from  the  State 
Treasury.  It  was  rather  against  these  creatures  than 
against  the  miserable  child  who  was  called  Raja 
that  the  Diwan  took  up  arms.  His  fate  was  that 
which  generally  awaits  Ministers  of  ability  and 
honesty  in  Native  States  ;  and  the  intrigues  which 
overthrew  him  are  the  very  proof  of  his  capa<^ity 
and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  coimtry. 

The  successors  of  Nanun  Mai  in   the  favor  of 
tkb  9uee€Bm^M  of    j^ja  Sahib  Singh  were  Syad  Mfr 

the  JHwan  and  their       t,    ,  .  -r^    i     ,  -i  t»-  -»«-    i         -ryt 

fate.  Ilahi  Baksh  and  Kesar  Mai,  a  Kha- 

trl,  whose  influence  soon  became  as  distasteful  to 
the  Sikhs  as  that  of  the  old  Minister  had  been  ;  and 
Sirdar  Albel  Singh  Kaleka,  Fatah  Singh  Mihrmah 
and  Munshi  Kamdyal,  who  had  before  been  favorites 
but  who  were  now  neglected,  determined  to  get 
rid  of  them.  Accordingly,  in  open  Durbar,  and  in 
the  very  presence  of  the  Kaja  himself,  these  ruffians 
assassinated  the  Syad  ;  Dyal  Singh  Borah  and 
Sukha  Singh  Dhillon  being  the  actual  murderers. 
Diwan  Kishan  Chand,  one  of  the  Syad's  party,  was 
also  severely  wounded  and  escaped  with  difficulty. 
Raja  Sahib  Singh  fled  to  his  private  apartments,  but 
he  could  only  reward  the  men  who  had  murdered 
A  new  minutrw,  ^  frionds,  and  Albol  Singh  was 
A.  j>.  1798.  created  Minister  and  Ramdyal  Chief 

Munshi.  This  was  in  1793.  The  Raja  was  unable 
to  trust  the  men  whom  ho  had  raised  to  power,  and 
believed,  with  some  justice,  that  they  might  some 
day  serve  him  in  the  same  way  that  they  had  served 
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Ilahi  Baksh  ;  but  the  only  person  in  whom  he  could 
trust  was  his  sister  Sahib  Kour,  who  had  married 
Sirdar  Jaimal  Singh  Kanheya*  the  master  of  a 
great  part  of  the  Ban  Doab,  above  Dinana- 
Bani  Sahib  Kour    gar.     To  her  he  sent,  bejrfiring  her 

bw>o*ne*  Chief  Min.       f  .       '        ^%^    f 

itter  4^f  patHaia.  to  pay  him  a  Visit  at  Jrattialay 
and  when  she  arrived  he  proclaimed  her  his 
Chief  Minister,  with  Tara  Singh,  one  of  her  own 
people,  as  Deputy  ;  and  Diwan  Singh,  the  nephew 
of  Nanun  Mai,  was  again  taken  into  favor  and  made 
Finance  Minister  or  Diwan.  She  had  not  been  long 
at  Pattiala  when  she  heard  that  her  husband,  at 
this  time  a  young  man  of  twenty-one,  was  in  diffi- 
culties and  hard  pressed  by  his  cousin  Fatah  Singh. 
She  accordingly  begged  a  force  from  her  brother 
which  he  willingly  granted,  and,  heading  it 
herself,  she  inarched  to  Fatahgarh  and  rescued 
her  husband  who  had  been  captured  by  Fatah 
Singh,  returning  soon  after  this  exploit  to  Pattiala 
in  triumph. 

In   1794,  a  large  Mahratta  force,   under  the 
^     ^  ^  s.  M    command  of  Anta  Rao  and   Lachh- 

Ths      €fis-Satl^ 

atatet  invaded  hff  mau  Eao,  crosscd  the  Jamna  and 
marched  in  the  direction  of  Pattiala, 
the  smaller  Chiefs  making  their  submission  and 
even  the  larger  ones,  Jhind  and  Kythal,  sending 
agents  to  make  their  compliments  and  express  their 
devotion.  But  the  lady  who  now  ruled  the  fee- 
ble Pattiala  Chief  was  as  courageous  as  her 
rreparatitm9  /w  cousiu  Raiu  Rajiudar,  and  was 
rt9iBian€e.  ^^^  inclined  to  yield  to    the    in- 

vaders without  a  struggle.     Raja  Bhag  Singh  of 
Jhind;  Jodh  Singh   Kalsia;t  Bhanga  Singh  and 

*  For  the  history  of  this  family,  vide  "  Punjab  Chiefs"  pp.  322--338. 

t  The  Chief  of  Kalsia  takes  rank  above  all  Cis-Sntlej  Chiefs,  except 

Pattiala,  Jhind,  Nabba,  Maler  Kotia  and  Faridkpt.     The  founder  of  the 
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Mehtab  Singh  of  Thanesur,  and  the  Bhadour  Sirdars, 
Dip  Singh  and  Bir  Singh,  agreed  to  join  her,  while 
Sirdar  Tara  Singh  Gheba  sent  a  detachment,  and 
the  whole  force,  numbering  together  about  7000  men, 
marched  to  meet  the  enemy  near  Murdanpur,  a  few 
miles  from  Amballa,  where  a  brisk  engagement  took 
place ;  but  the  Sikhs,  who  were  far  inferior  in  dis- 
The  gallantry  of  cipliuo  and  uumbors  to  the  Mah- 
Bmhih  K9ur.  rattas,  began  to  give   way.       Re- 

treat would  have  soon  turned  to  flight  had  not 
Bibi  Sahib  Kour,  who  had  come  herself  with  the 
troops,  leaving  her  brother  in  his  zandna  at  Pattiala, 
stepped  down  from  her  chariot  (  Rath  )  and,  drawing 
her  sword,  declared  that  the  Sikhs  would  be  for  ever 
disgraced  if  they  allowed  her,  a  woman  and  the  sister 
of  their  Chief,  to  be  slain,  for  she  was  determined 
never  to  retreat.  This  gallantry  so  shamed  and 
encouraged  the  soldiers,  that  they  returned  with 
renewed  fury  to  the  fight,  which  they  maintained, 
though  with  considerable  loss,  till  nightfall,    neither 

fiimily  was  Sirdar  Gurbuksh  Siugh  of  Ealsia  in  the  Manjha,  one  of  the 
Krora  Singhia  confederacy,  and  a  companion  of  Sirdar  Bhagel  Singh  of 
Ghilonndi.  He  was  not  a  man  of  moch  note,  bat  his  sou  Jodh  sSiugh, 
bom  in  1751,  possessed  great  ability,  took  possession  of  the  District 
of  Chichrowli,  and,  on  the  the  death  of  Sirdar  Bhagel  Singh,  was  ac« 
knowledged  as  the  head  of  the  Krora  Singhia  confederacy.  He  con- 
quered Dehra  and  Bassi  from  Sirdar  Khazan  Singh  ;  Lotal  and  Achrak  ; 
and  encroached  upon  Pattiala  and  Nablia  teiTitory,  bat  Raja  Saliib  Singh 
gave  to  Hari  Singh,  son  of  Jodh  Singh,  his  daughter  Karm  Koar  as  wife,  in 
1803,  and  thus  quieted  a  most  dangerous  neighbour.  In  1807  he  fought 
under  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  at  the  siege  of  Nariangarh,  and  was 
rewarded  with  estates  at  Budala,  Kaneri  and  Chubbal.  At  the  time  of 
the  treaty  of  1809,  the  Kalsia  territory  was  worth  two  lakhs  and  a 
half  per  annum.  Jodh  Singh  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  his  neigh- 
bours  and  to  the  British  Agent,  and  no  one  was  sorry  when  he  died  at 
Multan,  where  he  had  been  left  in  command  of  a  detachment  after  the  si^(e 
in  1818.  Only  the  elder  son,  Sobha  Singh,  survived  him,  and  held  the 
estate  till  1858.  Both  he  and  his  son  Lehna  Singh  did  good  service  in 
the  mutinies  and  supplied  a  contingent  of  20  foot  and  four  sowars. 
The  latter  received  a  sanad  conferring  the  right  of  adoption  in  March 
1862.  Sirdar  Lehna  Singh  has  lately  died,  and  his  only  son  Btslian 
Singh,  aged  16,  is  now  Chief  of  Ealsia.  The  estate  is  worth  about  Rs. 
1,30,000  a  year,  with  a  population  of  62,000. 
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side  being  able  to  claim  the   victory.     The   Sikh 

Chiefs  now  wished  the  lady  to  return  to  Pattiala 

while  she  was  able,  as  the  next  day  must  bring  with 

it  their  defeat,  but  she  refused ;  and 

tZII^^ZTL^.  *^^"^  ^  ^^  ^^i^g  desperate,  proposed  a 
night  attack  on  the  Mahratta  camp. 
The  very  audacity  of  the  proposal  contained  its  best 
chance  of  success,  the  troops  were  immediately 
put  under  arms,  and,  just  before  day-break,  attacked 
theMahrattas,  who  were  taken  completely  by  surprise. 
The  Sikhs  did  little  more  than  gallop  through  the 
camp,  cutting  down  those  of  the  enemy  they  met, 
^  ^,         and  the  Mahrattas  suffered  no  ereat 

The  enemy  retire*  ^  ^ 

loss ;  but  the  confusion  caused  was 
very  great,  and  the  next  day,  Anta  Rao,  hearing 
that  large  Sikh  reinforcements  were  approaching, 
retired  towards  Karnal. 

In  1794,  a  man,  half  fanatic  arid  half  impostor, 
and  as  dangerous,  greedy  and  unscrupulous  as  such 
characters  usually  are,  appeared  to  disturb  the  Cis- 
Satlej  States.  This  was  Bedi  Sahib  Singh,  the 
lineal  descendant  of  Baba  Nanak,  the  first  and  most 
revered  of  the  Sikh  Gurus.  His  father.  Jit  Singh, 
was  a  quiet  man  who  had  never  left  his  village  of 
Unah,  where  a  pious  disciple  had  given  the  grand- 
father, Kala  Dhari,  a  little  farm ;  but  Sahib  Singh, 
knowing  the  fanatical  and  superstitious  character  of 
the  Sikhs,  thought  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  influ- 
A  reiigiMte  vfor  eucc  them  to  his  owu  advantage. 
^Ib^a^h!'!^.  Accordingly,  he  proclaimed  a  reli- 
^^^*  gious  war  against  the  Maler  Kotla 

Afghans,  whom  he  accused  of  killing  cows,  as  great 
an  offence  in  the  eyes  of  a  Sikh  as  of  any  other  Hindu.* 

*  Another  reason  given  in  the  "  Gosha-i-Punjab**  for  the  enmity  of 
Sahib  Singh  to  the  Afghans  of  Maler  Kotla,  was  that  Sher  Muhammad 
Khan,  the  grand-father  of  Ata-ulla-Khan,  had  eloped  with  a  woman  of  the 
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He  induced  Sirdars  Tara  Singh  Gheba,  Bhagel 
Singh,  Bhanga  Singh  Thanesar,  and  several  other 
Chiefs  to  join  him,  all  men  who  thought  little  of 
religion  and  a  great  deal  of  plunder,  and  who  con- 
sidered a  religious  cry  as  good  as  any  other,  so  long 
as  they  could  kill  and  pillage. 

The   unfortunate   Maler  Kotla   Afghans,   who 
ne   attacks  the    wero   Drobablv  as  innocent  of  the 
Kotla.  charge   brought    against    them    as 

inost  other  victims  of  religious  enthusiasm,  prepared 
for  defence.  Ata-ulla-Khan  was  still  the  head  of 
the  house,  and,  with  his  four  nephews,  Wazir  Khan, 
Fatah  Khan,  Himmat  Khan  and  Dalel  Khan, 
made  a  short  resistance,  but  they  were  overpowered 
and  defeated,  and  fled  to  Kotla  which  the  Bedi 
immediately  invested,  Ata-ulla-Khan  sent  off  mes- 
sengers to  Kaja  Sahib  Singh  begging  for  assistance, 
and  as  a  Fattiala  force,  under  Bakshi  Seda  and  Sirdar 
ratttaia  buys  off  Chcu  Suigh,  was  cucamped  close  by, 
the  invader.  ^^  Amargarh,   it  soon  reached  the 

town.  Bedi  Sahib  Singh  was  a  sacred  character, 
and  the  Sikh  soldiers  were  unwilling  to  fight 
against  him  ;  but  after  a  paying  him  a  sum  of  money 
and  threatening  the  Sirdars  who  accompanied  him 
with  the  future  vengeance  of  Pattiala,  the  Bedi  was 
induced  to  withdraw  across  the  Satlej. 

Four  years  later,  in  1798,   the   Bedi   preached, 

TkeBedtmakesan-    at  Amritsar,  a  sccoud  religious  war 

^ attacks BaiKot.'     agalust  tho  Afghaus  of  Rai  Kot, 

family  of  Guru  Goviiid  Singb,  and  induced  her  to  accept  Mnhammadanism. 
It  was  to  avenge  this  insult  and  to  recover  the  bones  of  the  lady  tliat 
Sahib  Singh  attacked  Kotla.  Hat  a  Bedi,  descendant  of  Nanak,  would 
have  no  object  in  avenging  an  insult  offered  to  Govind  Singh,  a  Sod  hi, 
of  wliich  family  there  were  many  members  to  defend  its  lionor.  Sahib 
Singh  only  made  religion  au  excuse  to  loot  a  compai-ativoiy  defence- 
less town. 
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on  the  same  pretext  as  the  last.  These  infidels,  be 
declared,  had  killed  kine,  and  their  lands  should  be 
taken  away  and  given  to  him.  The  Sikhs  again 
crossed  the  Sutlej,  about  7,000  in  number,  and 
overran  the  Rai  Kot  district,  which  included  Jagraon, 
Rai  Kot,  Ludhiana  and  the  neighbouring  country. 
The  Chief,  Rai  Alyas,  was  only  fifteen  years  of 
age,  but  his  principal  Officer,  Roshan  Khan,  made 
a  gallant  stand  at  the  village  of  Jodh,  and  although 
outnumbered  four  to  one,  fought  the  whole  day 
and  would  have  repulsed  the  Sikhs  had  he  not 
been  killed  by  a  musket  shot,  when  his  troops, 
disheartened,  took  to  flight.  Rai  Alyas  sent  to 
his  neighbours  for  help,  and  the  Chiefs  of  Pattiala 
and  Jhind,  with  Bhai  Lai  Singh  of  Kythal  and 
Jodh  Singh  Kalsia,  collected  their  forces  and  marched 
towards  '  Ludhiana,  driving  the  Sikhs  before  them 
and  recovering  the  villages  which  the  Bedi  had 
seized.  Karm  Singh  of  Shahabad  and  Budh  Singh 
FaizuUahpuria,  who  had  been  active  supporters  of 
the  Bedi,  deserted  him  and  went  over  to  the  other 
side.  The  Phulkian  Chiefs  were  not  disinterested  in 
their  action,  and  Pattiala  annexed  Badowal,  a  few 
The  Bhai  driven    milcs  south  of  Ludhiaua,  and  three 

out  of  the  nai  Kot  > ,  /»      .  . ,  '  r    X. 

viuaaee.  othcr  torts,    as    the    price   ot   her 

assistance,  while  the  fort  at  Wakha  was  mortgaged 
to  Bhai  Lai  Singh.  ^ 

Driven  out  of  some  villages,  Bedi  Sahib  Singh 
seized  others.  To  Mansur  he  was  invited  by  the 
zamindars,  weary  of  the  tyranny  of  Sher  Khan  the 
Collector  of  Rai  Alyas,  and  the  Naobat  fort  came 

*  Pattiala  records  speak  of  tlie  help  given  to  Maler  Kotla,  Rai  Kot, 
and  other  Chiefs,  as  given  to  her  feudatories  or  ^*  Zaildars^'  whom  it  was 
the  dnty  of  the  paramount  to  aid.  This  is  of  course  untrue.  Hai  Kot 
and  Maler  Kotia,  though  less  powerful,  were  quite  as  independent  as 
Pattiala  herself,  aud  would  have  laughed  at  the  idea  of  being  her  zaildars. 
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Me  attaekM  Lud^    ^^^^  ^^  possesioii,  while  he  built  a 
hiana.  j^^^   qj^^  {j^  j^j^q  village  of   Dog- 

hari.  The  Hindus  and  Sikhs  of  the  town  of 
Ludhiana  then  invited  him  there,  and  he  surprised  the 
town  by  night  and  besieged  the  fort  which  was 
defended  by  Hassan  Khan.  The  Bedi  built  a  mud 
fort  on  the  spot  where  the  "  Suthhri-hi-Dharamscd  " 
is  now  situated,  and  prepared  for  a  regular  siege. 
Rai  Alyas  did  not  know  where  to  look  for  help. 
He  induced  the  Chiefs  of  Philor,  Sudha  Singh  and 
Kour  Singh,  to  come  into  the  fort,  but  their  assistance 
was  not  of  much  value,  and  he  at 

The  Chief  aehe  the 

assistance  of  George  length  seut  to  Gcorgo  Thomas,  an 
Thomas  o  a  .  English  adventurer,  who  had  be- 
come very  powerful  and  who  ruled  the  country 
about  Hansi  and  Hissar.  Thomas,  who  was  rapidly 
extending  his  territory,  was  only  too  glad  of  an 
opportunity  of  interference  in  the  affairs  of  any  of 
the  Cis-Satlej  States,  and  at  once  left  Hansi  with 
And  the  Bedi  re-  »  stroug  forcc.  The  Bedi,  hearing 
**'^*  of  his  near    approach,    raised  the 

siege  of  Ludhiana  and  retired  across  the  Satlej ; 
while  Thomas,  having  no  further  excuse  for  inter- 
ference, returned  to  Hansi. 


BoDpedition  to  JTo- 
hant  A,  n,  1796. 


Between  the  first  and  second  visits  of  Bedi 
Sahib  Singh  to  the  Cis-Satlej  coun- 
try, a  Pattiala  expedition  had  been 
sent  to  Ndhan,  to  assist  the  Eaja, 
who  had,  as  usual,  got  into  difficulties  with  his  peo- 
ple, who  were  in  open  rebellion.  Rani  Sahib  Kour 
was  at  the  head  of  the  force  and  remained  at  Nahan 
for  three  months,  settling  the  affairs  of  the  little 
State  and  reducing  the  insurgents  to  obedience. 
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George  Thomas,*  who  had   come  to  the  assis- 
TheristofQtorge    taiice  of  the  Rai  Kot  Chief,  was  an 
Thi^nas.  Englishman  of  some  tact  and  cour- 

age, who  had  come   to   India  in  the  year   1781, 
Me  enters  the  #«r.     ^^d  had  Wandered  about  the  coun- 
^iceofzebunifissa.    ^j.y  soekuig  his  fortuno  for  scveral 

years,  till  he  was  taken  into  the  service  of  the 
famous   Zebun   Nissa,    more    commonly   known  as 

leaves  her  for  the  ^^^  Begum  Samru,  In  1792,  for 
Mahrattas.  some   miscouduct,   he   was  reduced 

in  rank,  and  left  her  service  in  disgust  for 
that  of  Apa  Khandi  Rao,  a  Mahratta  Chief, 
relative  of  Madhaji  Sindhia,  and  master  of  the 
Jhajjar,  Dadri,  and  Namol  territory.  Thomas 
raised  troops  for  the  Mahrattas  and  instructed  them 
as  well  as  he  was  able  in  the  European  system  of 
drill,  and,  in  return,  the  district  of  Jhajjar  was  assigned 
him  in  jagir.  Here  he  built  a  fort  which  he  named 
"Georgegarh,"  but  which,  by  the  people,  was  corrupted 
into  "  Jahdzgarh."  When  Bdwa  Rao,  the  nephew  of 
Apa  Khandi  Rao,  succeeded  his  uncle,  Thomas  be- 
came independent,  and,  taking  possession   of  Hansi 

Hesetsupfarhim.  «^d  Hissar,  bogau  to  oucroach  on 
**'^'  the  neighbouring  States,     He  had  a 

force  of  eight  regiments  of  foot,  a  thousand  horsemen 
and  about  fifty  guns ;  and  he  strengthened  the  old 
fort  of  Hansi,  which  he  made  his  capital.  In  1797, 
he  made  overtures  to  the  principal  Sikh  Chiefs,  invi- 
ting them  to  join  him  in  a  combined  resistance  to  the 
Mahrattas,  and  in  the  conquest  of  Northern  India ; 
but  they  regarded  him  with  suspicion,  for  his  selfish 
aims  were  barely  concealed,  and  they  thought  that  to 

•  The  histoi-y  of  George  Thomas  has  been  written  and  no  more 
of  it  will  consequently  be  noticed  here  than  is  necessary  to  explain  his 
connection  with  Pattiala  history  from  1798  to  1802.  The  work  is 
now.  however,  very  rvLve.-^The  Military  idtmovnof  George  Thomas^ 
4to,  by  W.  Frankin^  CakuUa,  1803. 
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help  him  would  only  be  to  resign  their  own  indepen- 
dence. 

Thomas,  unable  to  cajole  the  Sikhs,  determined 
And  attneks  the    ou  subduing  them,  and  taking  ad- 
townofjMnd.  vautago  of  the  absence  of  the  prin- 

cipal Chiefs  at  Lahore,  in  1798,  to  oppose  the  inva- 
sion of  Shah  Zamdn  Durdni  of  Kabul,  he  laid  siege 
to  Jhind,  the  nearest  Sikh  town,  being  not  more  than 
The  eombinatum  twouty  miles  north-oast  of  Hansi. 
againet  hitn.  Hearing  of  this  danger  the  Phulkian 

Chiefs  hurried  back  and  assembled  their  forces  for 
the  relief  of  Jhind.  The  Kythal  troops  were  under 
the  command  of  Sirdars  Sawan  Singh,  Saman  Singh 
and  Diwan  Ramdyal ;  while  Gurdit  Singh  of  Ladwa 
and  the  Thanesar  Chiefs,  Bhanga  Singh  and  Mehtab 
Singh,  were  induced  to  join  by  considerable  presents. 
They  had  not  yet  fallen  so  low  as  to  fight  for  honor 
or  for  a  friend,  without  the  hope  of  some  personal 
gain.  The  combined  force  marched  to  Jhind,  but 
in  several  skirmishes  that  took  place  the  Sikhs 
were  worsted,  till  a  large  detachment  of  Pattiala 
troops  arrived,  commanded  by  the  gallant  lady 
Sahib  Kour.  The  force  of  the  allies  cannot  have 
numbered  less  than  25,000  men,  and  is  estimated, 
in  some  traditions,  at  40,000.  After  some  further 
skirmishing,  Thomas,  seeingthat  he  was  overmatched, 
Thomne  raises  the  raiscd  the  sicgo  and  retired  to  Mehm 
'J^^uiTfU^t'^^  whither  Raja  Bhag  Singh  pursued 
««c*.  him,  pillaging  several  villages  of  the 

Hansi  district.  But  Thomas'  retreat  was  only  a 
blind ;  and  at  night  he  attacked  the  Sikh  camp  with 
two  thousand  men,  at  Narawind,  twelve  miles  to 
the  south  of  Jhind.  The  Sikhs  had  kept  no 
watch    and   were   carousing  after  their  imaginary 
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The  quarrels 
atttong  the  Sikh 
Irtulere, 


on 


triumph  of  the  day  before,  when  Thomas'  horsemen 
galloped  through  the  camp.  The  Sikhs  took  to 
flight  in  all  directions,  losing  a  large  number  of  men 
and  much  baggage.  The  allied  army  after  this  de- 
feat became  completely  demoralized.  The  jealou- 
sies between  the  Chiefs  were  so  fierce  that  no 
disaster  could  happen  without  it 
being  attributed  to  treachery  ;  and, 
this  occasion,  Pattiala  declared  that  Sirdar 
Jaswant  Singh  of  Nabha  had  planned  the 
night  attack  in  concert  with  Thomas,  to  avenge 
a  scornful  speech  of  Bibi  Sahib  Kour  who  had  said 
that  the  Nabha  soldiers,  in  comparison  with  those  of 
Pattiala,  were  no  better  than  sweepers  (  Chumfirs  ). 
In  proof  of  this  treachery  it  was  observed  ihat, 
although  the  Jhind  and  Pattiala  troops  had  suffered 
most  severely  in  this  night  attack,  the  Nabha  con- 
tingent had  lost  neither  men  nor  baggage.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  how  far  this  story  of  treachery  is 
true;  and  the  probability  is,  that  it  was  invented 
to  account  for  a  discreditable  defeat,  as  the  myth 
of  Raja  Tej  Singh's  treachery  was  invented  to 
excuse  the  defeats  of  Firoshahr  and  Sobraon. 
Karm  Singh  "  the  spotless,"  ( Nirmala )  was 
also  accused  of  having  accepted  Ks.  5,000  from 
Thomas  to  set  the  example  of  running  away. 
Bribed  or  not,  he  certainly  ran  away  with  the  great- 
est alacrity. 

After  this  defeat  the   Phulkian   Chiefs  were 

The  Sikhs  make    coutout  to  makepeace  with  Thomas, 

f^eaeeufithThomae.     ^j^^^   qji    ^is  part,   had  SO    many 

enemies,  that  he  was  delighted  to  make  friends  with 
the  Sikhs,  who  were  his  only  possible  allies  in  the 
event  of  a  rupture  with  the  Mahrattas,  which  he 
saw  was  sooner  or  later  inevitable. 
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No  sooner  had  danger  from  without  ceased,  than 
Ritja  Sahib  Singh    dissentions  were  renewed  within  ; 
Bister.  and  the  weak-minded  Sahib  Singh, 

influenced  by  his  favorites,  who  were  jealous  of  Rani 
Sahib  Kour's  power,  began  to  treat  his  sister  with 
great  coldness.  There  was,  moreover,  a  new  ele- 
The  new  eatise  of  mout  of  discord  iu  the  persou  of 
/«m«y  ducord.  j^j^  ^^g  KouT,  daughter  of  Sirdar 

Gurdas  Singh  of  Chattah,  whom  the  Kaja  had 
married  in  1792,  and  who,  in  1797,  bore  him  a  son 
and  heir  who  was  named  Karm  Singh.  This  lady, 
both  clever  and  ambitious,  thought  the  influence 
possessed  by  Bibi  Sahib  Kour  over  the  Raja 
belonged  legitimately  to  her,  and  coalesced  with 
his  Court  officials  against  Sahib  Kour  who  was 
accused  to  her  brother  of  many  imaginary  offences. 
Of  these,  the  first  asserted  that  she  had  herself 
The    chargeM    kept  the    elephant    given  by  the 

hrouQht  agalntt  Bo-  \         o    ^t   t  ^i 

ni  Sahib  Kour.  Raja  of  Nahau  as  a  return  for  the 

services  rendered  in  restoring  order  in  his  State. 
As  Rani  Sahib  Kour  had  performed  all  the  work 
at  N^an,  while  her  brother  was  squandering  health 
and  money  among  pimps  and  prostitutes  at  Pattiala, 
she  might  well  have  pleaded  her  right  to  keep  the 
present.  It  was  also  alleged,  as  a  crime,  that  she 
had  built,  in  1795,  a  fort  near  Sunam,  in  her  jagir, 
without  her  brother's  permission,  and  had  changed  the 
name  of  the  village  of  Bhirian  to  Ubhowal,  which  it 
still  retains.  When  the  Rani  saw  that  the  evil  advice 
of  his  favorites  had  more  weight  with  the  Raja  than 
all  her  services,  she  left  Pattiala  in  disgust  for 
Bhirian,  where  her  new  fort  stood.  This  conduct 
Her  flight  from  Seemed  to  confirm  the  Raja's  suspi- 
Pattiaia.  cious,  and  he  ordered  her  to   leave 

Bhirian  and  return  to  her  husband  at  Fatahgarh, 
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The  Eani  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  command 
that  she  was  not  disposed  to  obey,  and  took  no  notice 
of  this  order  ;  on  which  the  Raja   himself  marched 

The  Baja*9  firwt  affainst  the  fort  and  was  making 
«<o».  preparations     to    reduce    it    when 

Bhai  Dal  Singh  and  other  mutual  friends  succeeded 
in  persuading  him  that  it  would  not  be  for  his  fame 
to  commence  his  military  career  by  fighting  with 
his  sister,  and  in  inducing  the  Rani  to  submit  and 
return  to  Fattiala.  On  the  road,  however,  suspicious, 
with  very  good  reason,  of  the  intentions  of  her  bro- 
ther, she  escaped  and  returned  to  Bhirian,  when 
all  the  negotiations  had  to  be  commenced  afresh. 
At  last,  on  promises  of  safety,  she  consented  a 
second  time   to  return   to  Fattiala ;  but  when  the 

The  treatment  of  R^ja  had  couveyed  her  as  far  as 
Sahib  Kour.  Dhodau  Or  Bhawanigarh,  he  placed 

her  in  confinement  in  the  fort.  She  soon  contrived 
to  escape,  changing  clothes  with  one  of  her  servants, 
and  returned  to  Bhirian,  where  she  lived  without 
further  molestation  for  some  time,  but  died  in  1799, 
the  unjust  treatment  that  she  had 
received  having  probably  shortened 


Her  demth,  A, 
1799. 


her  life. 

The  peace 


Oeorge  Tho»naa 
again  attache  the 
Sikhs. 


which  George  Thomas  had  made 
with  Jhind  was  not  of  long  duration. 
He  had  a  large  force  which  he  was 
only  able  to  pay  by  expeditions  against  neigh- 
bouring States,  and  the  Jhind  and  KythaJ 
villages  were  nearest  at  hand  and  most  defenceless. 
In  1799,  he  renewed  his  attacks,  and  the  Phulkian 
Chiefs,  with  Bhai  Lai  Singh  of  Ky thai,  again  coalesced 
to  resist  him.  A  fight  took  place  between  Thomas 
and  Bhadour  troops  at  Dirbah,  in  which  the  former 
was  victorious,  and  he  then  inarched  northwards 
and  pillaged  the  town  of  Bhawanigarh,  though  he  did 
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Thomas    ravage    not    attempt   to    attock    the   fort. 

the   I'attlala   terrl'  ^ 

tory.  Thence  he    proceeded   to   Ghanor, 

half  way  between  Ambala  and  Pattiala,  where  he 
was  met  by  Diwan  Singh,  but  it  was  not  Thomas' 
desire  to  fight,  and  he  marched  back  to  Sunam,  plun- 
dering the  villages  and  devastating  the  country. 
Near  Narangwal,  the  Jhind  forces,  with  Sirdar  Tara 
Singh  Gheba,  came  up  with  him,  and  an  undecided 
engagement  took  place  in  which  both  parties  lost 
many  men.  Thomas  now  pretended  to  be  anxious 
for  peace,  and  remained  quiet  for  some  time,  sending 
proposals  for  a  settlement  of  their  differences  to 
the  Phulkian  camp.  But  he  suddenly  broke  off 
negotiations  and  disappeared,  and  was  next  heard  of 
plundering  the  village  of  Rajwanah.  The  Pattiala 
troops  pursued,  Thomas  retiring  as  they  advanced, 
and  at  length,  he  left  the  Pattiala  territory,  where  he 
had  done  great  damage,  and  entered  that  of  Kyfchal. 

Bhai  Lai  Singh  had  now  to  hasten   to   defend 
his  own  possessions,  while  the  Patti- 

Invades  Kythal.  *  •         i        i^       a  i      i         i 

ala  troops  remained  at  Akalgarh, 
prepared  to  march  if  their  assistance  was  required ;  and 
Raja  Bhag  Singh  returned  to  Jhind  which  promised 
to  be  the  next  object  of  attack.  So  it  happened  to  be ; 
for  having  plundered  with  impunity  many  Kythal 
villages  and  having  been  vainly  pursued  by  the 
Sikhs,  he  marched  southwards  and  attacked  Sufidon, 
in  Jhind  territory,  defended  by  a  weak  garrison. 
And  attach,  and  ^aja  Bhag  Siugh  went  at  once  to 
captures  Sufidon.        j^  j-^iigf^  y^^^^  boforc  his  arrfval,  the 

fort  which  was  old  and  half  in  ruins,  had  fallen  into 
the  invader's  hands.  It  was  useless  for  Thomas  to 
remain  shut  up  in  a  fort,  so  he  gave  battle  to  Kaja 
Bhag  Singh  beneath  the  walls  of  the  town.     His 
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good  fortune  had,  on  this  occasion,  deserted  him,  and 
But  im  defeated  in  the  Jhind  Raja  was  victorious,  and 
without  the  toMM».  Thomas  forced  to  retire  with  all 
haste,  having  lost  about  500  men,  and  recover  him- 
self at  Kalwah  in  Ky thai  territory. 

This  desultory  fighting  had  now  lasted  a  very 
long  time  and  both  parties  were  thoroughly  exhausted, 
especially  the  Sikhs  who  had  most  to  lose.  Their 
towns  and  villages  were  sacked  and  the  harvest 
destroyed,  while  the  rapidity  of  the  enemy's  move- 
ments made  it  almost  impossible  to  overtake  him ; 
and  the  discipline  be  maintained  made  an  attack  up- 
on him,  even  with  far  superior  numbers,  a  proceeding 
of  doubtful  wisdom.  In  their  extremity  they  deter- 
mined to  make  peace  on  any  terms,  and,  when  they 
had  once  induced  Thomas  to  retire,  to  invoke 
against  him  the  aid  of  the  French  General  who  was 
commanding,  with  much  brilliancy  and  success,  the 
northern  division  of  the  Mahratta  Army,  and 
whose  disciplined  troops  would  be  able  to  meet 
Thomas  on  equal  or  superior  terms. 

Thomas   was    anxious    for    rest,   and  as    his 
reaeeieeoneiud€d    expoditiou  had  been  rich  in  plunder, 
f^rTJ.!™"^    he  was  not  difficult  to  satisfy,   and, 
tsoi.  abandoning  the   territories   of  the 

allies,  he  returned  to  his  fort  of  Hansi,  early  in  the 
year  1801. 

The  principal  Cis-Satlej  Chiefs,  Pattiala,  Jhind, 
General  Perron     Nabha  and  Kythal,  then  resolved  to 
M^h^utA^  ^Vf     ®^^^  *  joint  embassy  to  General  Per- 
north  India.  rou  at  Dehli,  and  ask  his  assistance. 

This  officer  had  succeeded  the  Comte  de  Boigne,  a 
Savoyard,  who  had  entered  the  service  of  Sindhia 
about  the  year   1785,  and  had,  by  his  energy  and 
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knowledge  of  military  science,  made  the  Mahratta 
army  the  most  formidable  owned  by  any  native  prince 
in  India.  He  left  India  in  1796,  and  was  succeeded 
by  General  Perron,  also  a  man  of  conspicious  ability, 
who  extended  the  Mahratta  authority  northwards 
beyond  the  Jamna  and  commanded  a  powerful  and 
highly  trained  army.  It  was  to  this  officer  that 
Raja  Bhag  Singh  of  Jhind,  Bhai  Lai  Singh  of 
Kythal,  and  two  Sirdars,  Chen  Singh  and  Hamir 
Singh,  on  the  part  of  Pattiala,  addressed  themselves. 
The  General  was  willing  to  assist  them,  for  the 
increasing  power  of  George  Thomas  had  excited  both 
his  jealousy  and  alarm  ;  and  he  saw  in  this   adven- 

He  TMoivt^  to  iM.  turer  a  rival  whose  influence,  unless 
9ist  the  8ikh$.  checked  in  time,  might  endanger  his 

own.  He  accordingly  received  the  deputation  with 
great  consideration,  and  dispatched  a  force  under 
one  of  his  Lieutenants,  Louis  Bourquin,  to  act  with 

Bourquin  Bent  the  Sikh  troops  agaiust  Thomas. 
againet  Thomae.  j^^  Pattiala  troops  joiued  in  the  ex- 
pedition,  but  Jhind  and  Kythal  detachments,  with  the 
Mahratta  force  under  Bourquin,  marched  to  Chinar- 
garh,  and  thence  to  Bedi,  where  they  came  up  with 
Thomas,  and  an  engagement  was  fought  in  which  the 
advantage  remained  with  the  latter,  Bourquin  losing 
so  many  men  that  he  was  compelled  to  wait  for  re- 
inforcements from  General  Perron.  When  these 
arrived  he  again  assumed  the  offensive  and  compelled 
Thomas  to  retire  to  Hansi.  Here 
he  was  surroimded,  and,  after  an 
obstinate  defence,  surrendered,  and 
abandoning  all  his  conquests,  retired  into  British 
territory,  never  again  (Usturbing  the  peace  of  the 
Cis-Satlej  States.* 


Themas  defeated 
and  eontpelled  to 
abandon  Hanei. 


*  George  Thomas  died  about  a  year  after  this.    His  career  shows 
not  so  much  what  a  determined  and  ciever  mau  can  do  among  races  in- 
— ^^S 
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But  a  power    was  now    rising  before  which 
The  rise  of  the    Mogals,    Mahrattas  and  Sikhs  had 
Brituh  power.  ^Mke  to  yield.     Year  by  year  the 

red  line  which  marked  the  British  possessions 
was  advanced  further  to  the  north.  Bengal, 
Benares,  Oude,  Allahabad,  Cawnpur,  Farrukha- 
bad,  had  in  turn  fallen  ;  till,  on  the  11th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1803,  General  Lake  defeated  the  Mahratta 
The  eapture  of  BTUiy  commaudcd  by  Bourquin, 
j>ehH.A.n.isa3.  beneath  the  walls  of  DehU,  and 
four  days  later  entered  the  capital  of  Hindostan  as 
a  conqueror.  On  the  1st  of  November  the  battle  of 
Laswari  was  fought,  when  the  Mahrattas  were 
again  defeated  with  great  lose  ;  and  Sindhia,  by  the 
treaty  of  Sirji  Anjengaom,  ceded  Sirsa,  Hissar,  Roh- 
tak,  Dehli,  Gurgaon  and  Agra^  to  the  British  Go- 
vernment. The  three  first  named  districts  were  not, 
however,  taken  under  British  administration  till  the 
year  1809. 

The  Cis-Satlej  Chiefs  miscalculated  the  strength 
The  8ikh  estimate    of  the  English.     They  had  besides 
oftheBtigiuh.  made  frieuds   with  the  Mahrattas  ; 

Bourquin  had  just  over-thrown  their  most  danger- 
ous enemy ;  and  for  these  reasons  they  fought 
on  the  side  of  the  Mahrattas  at  Dehli  against 
the  English.  Among  those  present  in  this  battle 
were  Gurdit  Singh  Ladwa,  Bhanga  Singh  of 
Thanesar  and  many  minor  Chiefs,  though  it  does  not 

ferior  in  energy  and  knowledge,  but  how  complete  was  the  anarchy 
and  confusion  in  India  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Thomas  was 
an  able  man  in  some  respects,  but  his  ability  was  in  no  way  remai-kable. 
But,  when  he  obtained  power,  at  the  time  of  tlie  disintegration  of  the 
Dehli  monarchy,  and  while  the  Mahratta  power  was  now  threatening  to 
become  predominant  and  now  appearing  about  to  crumble  into  ruins,  India 
was  in  perhaps  a  more  anarchical  state  than  at  any  other  period  of  her 
history,  and  any  adventurer,  untroubled  with  scruples  and  of  ordinary 
capacity,  might  have  carved  out  for  himself  a  kingdom. 
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appear  that  the  Phulkian  Chiefs  or  the  Bhai  of  Kythal 
were  present  or  sent  a  contingent. 

During  the  whole  of  the  year  1804,  the  Sikhs  in 
TheBngiuhattaeh  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Jamna, 
and  rout  the  Sikhs.  incited  by  Amir  Khan,  the  Rohilla 
Chief,  and  Jaswant  Rao  Holkar,  Mahratta,  continued 
to  be  hostile,  and  large  parties  constantly  crossed 
the  river  and  ravaged  the  country.*  On  the  18th 
of  December  1804,  Colonel  Bum,  leaving  his  camp 
standing,  made  a  forced  march  of  twenty  miles  and 
surprised  and  completely  routed  the  Sikhs  ;  and 
Raja  Bhag  Singh  and  Bhai  Lai  Singh,  wise  in  their 
generation,  joined  the  English  army  with  their 
forces  on  the  26th  January  1805,  bearing  letters 
from  Colonel  Ochterlony  to  Colonel  Burn,  who 
bestowed  presents  upon  them  and  treated  them  \\dth 
politeness,  t  The  hostile  Sikhs,  some  6,000  in  number, 
were  at  this  time  encamped  at  Mullah,  some  twenty 
miles  to  the  south-east  of  Panipat,  but  retired 
when  the  British  force  marched  against  them,  and 
their  movements  were  so  rapid  that  they  were  not 
overtaken,  but  after  having  been  driven  for  two 
months  from  one  place  to  another,  they  thought  it 
expedient  to  recross  the  Jamna  into  their  own 
territory. 

An  amnesty  was  proclaimed  in  the  month  of 
An  amnesty  pro-     March  1805,  by  the  Conmaander-in- 

etnimedby  the^^       Q^^f  ^  ^  t^^g^  gj]^    ^^^  ^^^^J^J 
lish   General,  A,J>. 

^«<wj-  agree  to  observe  peace  and  abstain 

from  operations  against  the  English,  and  in  a  short 

*  Lord  Lake  to  Colonel  Ochterlony,  2nd  February  1804.  Colonel 
fiurn  to  Colonel  Ochterlony,  4th  March,  28th  March,  6th  Jane,  8th  June, 
28th  November,  30  th  November  and  2nd  December  1804. 

t  Colonel  Burn  to  Colonel  Ochterlony,  20th  December  1804,  30th 
January  1805. 
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time  this  was  accepted  by  Rai  Singh  of  Jagadri,  whose 
brother  Sher  Singh  had  been  mortally  wounded  in 
the  engagement  with  the  English  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  by  all  the  Chiefs  in  arms,  with  the  exception 
of  Sirdar  Gurdit  Singh  Ladwa  who  was  expressly 
excluded  from  its  provisions,  although  he  had  not 
been  so  active  against  the  English  as  the  Jagadri 
Chiefs,  and  his  fort  of  Karnal,  which  Raja  Bhag 
Singh  had  lost  some  years  before,  was  captured  by 
the  English  in  April.* 

In  October  1804,  Jaswant  Rai  Holkar,  who  had 
^fuwant  Bai  uou    just  gained  a  great  triumph  over 
the  Punjab.  thc  brigade  of  Colonel  Monson,  laid 

siege  to  Delhi  with  20,000  men,  but  was  repulsed  by 
General  Ochterlony  and  Colonel  Bum,  after  a  most 
gallant  defence  which  lasted  nine  days.  Two  months 
later,  at  Fatahgarh  and  Deeg,  Generals  Lake  and 
Eraser  utterly  routed  the  Mahrattas,  inflicting  on 
them  inmiense  loss,  while  their  leader,  Holkar,  left 
without  an  army,  and  after  vain  attempts  to  create  a 
new  one  south  of  the  Jamna,  went  northwards  to 
seek  among  the  Sikh  Chieftains  more  reliable,  if  not 
more  efficient  aid,  than  he  could  obtain  from  Sindhia, 

•  Colonel  Burn  to  Colonel  Ochterlony,  29th  March,  31st  March,  2nd 
^th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  lUh,  of  April  1805.  Sirdars  Sahib  Singh  and 
Gurdit  Singh  of  Ladwa  were  members  of  the  Krora  Singhia  confederacy. 
They  were  Sausi  Jats  of  the  village  of  Bain  Poin,  ten  miles  of  south  of 
Amritsar,  and  joined  the  troop  of  Mit  Singh  Rohela,  about  1758.  After 
the  defeat  of  Ziu  Khan,  Governor  of  Sirhind,  in  1763,  they  seized 
Bahein,  Shamghar  and  Ladwa.  The  last  named  district  fell  to  the 
share  of  Gurdit  Singh.  In  a  skirmish  with  Agha  Shafih,  near  Karnal, 
Sahib  Singh  was  killed,  and  Gurdit  Singh  took  the  whole  estate,  with  the 
exception  of  Shamghar,  given  to  the  brother  of  Sahib  Singh's  widow, 
and  twelve  villages  given  to  Bhagwau  Singh  the  adopt^  son  of  the 
deceased.  Gurdit  Singh  was  granted  the  district  of  Badowal  by  Ranjit 
Singh.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ajit  Singh,  who  burlt  a  bridge  over 
the  Sirsuti  or  Sara.swati  atTlianesar,  and  obtained  the  title  of  Raja.  He 
rebelled  in  1845  ;  his  estates  were  confiscated,  and  he  was  imprisoned  at 
Allahabad.  He  contrived  to  escape,  after  killing  his  keeper,  and  after 
long  wanderings  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  Kashmir.  His  children  are 
still  living  in  the  North  West  Proviuces. 
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who  hated  him  while  he  was  compelled  to  appear 
his  friend.  He  remained  for  some  months  at  Pattiala, 
and  obtained  large  contributions  from  both  Raja 
Sahib  Singh  and  Rani  Aus  Kour,  between  whom 
there  was  a  violent  quarrel,  but  he  was  not  able  to 
induce  the  Raja  to  give  him  much  active  assistance ; 
and  when  General  Lake  had  seriously  taken  the 
field  against  him,  in  October  1805,  and  entered  the 
Punjab  in  pursuit,  he  was  compelled  to  take  flight 
to  Amritsar,  where,  on  the  11th  of  January  1806,  a 
treaty  was  concluded  between  Holkar  and  the  British 
Government,  by  which  the  former  gave  up  all  pos- 
sessions in  North  India ;  while  Sirdar  Ranjit  Singh 
of  Lahore  agreed  to  give  the  Mahratta  no  assistance. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  return  to  Pattiala,  where 
The  diBpute»  at     the  disputes  between  the  Raja  and 

'C^"'Ll:r.Zl  ^«^  ^^«  ^^"'^  ^^  Srovm  more 
and  the  Baui.  bitter  than  ever  and  their  unfortu- 

nate results  were  seen  in  all  the  neighbouring  States. 
The  Rani  turned  her  arms  against  Jaswant  Singh 
of  Nabha  and  Raja  Bhag  Singh  of  Jhind,  having 
for  her  allies,  Bhai  Lai  Singh  of  Kythal  and  Sirdar 
Bhanga  Singh  of  Thanesar. 

The  contest  was  continued   for  some  time  with 
^    varyinfif  success  and  much  bloodshed. 

The  mediation  «/  "^       ^  x^     •        -ni  i-i  • 

Ratiju    sinffh    of    till,  at  length,   Raja  Bhag  Smgh, 

Lahore  requested,  •,      .  /»  ,,.  j     i         •» 

desirous  oi  puttmg  an  end  to  it 
in  a  manner  favorable  to  himself  and  his  ally  of 
Nabha,  requested  the  aid  of  his  nephew  Ranjit 
Singh  of  Lahore.  Raja  Jaswant  Singh  of  Nabha 
joined  in  his  request,  for  he  had  just  been  defeated 
by  the  Pattiala  Chief  at  Mirwana,  and  was  eager 
for  revenge.  Ranjit  Singh  was  only  too  glad  of  an 
opportunity   of  interference,   and,    on   the   26th  of 
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July,  1806,  crossed  the  Satlej  with  a  force  which 
was  estimated  at  30,000  horse,  though  half  this 
number  would  be  nearer  the  truth,  accompanied  by 
Sirdar  Fatah  Singh  Ahluwalia;  Gurdit  Singh 
Ladwa  and  other  Chiefs.  On  the  28th  he  took 
possession  of  Doladhi,  a  town  belonging  to  the 
Kaja  of  Pattiala  and  the  subject  of  dispute  between 
him  and  Nabha,  and  some  twenty  two  miles  to  the 
north  of  the  capital ;  and  the  following  day  he 
reached  Nabha.  ^ 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  British  authorities 
_         .,  .    ,       had   been  requested  to  decide  the 

The  JSnglUh  tnia-        ■%*  ^  ■% 

tr%uit  th4f  fnouvetf  of  disputc  bctweou  Nabha  and  Pattiala; 
and  although  they  desired  to  believe 
the  friendly  professions  of  Ranjit  Singh,  yet  they 
viewed  his  approach  with  some  distrust  and  anxiety. 
Raja  Bhag  Singh  indeed  wrote,  assuring  the 
Resident  at  Dehli  that  the  only  object  of  his 
nephew's  visit  was  to  settle  the  disputes  which  had 
arisen  at  Pattiala  itself  and  among  the  petty  Chief- 
tains in  the  neighbourhod ;  but  it  was  still  consider- 
ed advisable  to  strengthen  the  Kamal  garrison  in 
case  Ranjit  Sing  should  enter  the  district  in  force. 
But  he  had  no  wish  to  offend  the  English,  and  there 
was  abundant  territory  which  he  could  seize  without 
rousing  their  jealousy.  He  proceeded  no  further  south 
than  Ambala  and  Thanesar,  and  then  retired  north- 
wards, having  done  little  to  restore  friendship  be- 
tween the  Pattiala  Raja  and  his  wife,  but  receiving 
from  both  large  sums  of  money  to  secure  his  good 
will.  The  position  of  his  uncle  Raja  Bhag  Singh 
he  considerably   strengthened,  giving  to  him  the 

*  Circular  of  Resident  Dehli  to  all  Ilei«i(1ent8,  Magistrat&s,  &c.,  dated 
Ist  November,  1806.  Captaiu  Murray  to  Sir  E.  Colebrooke  dated  12th 
April  and  11th  May  1828. 
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town  of  Ludhiana  and  its  surrounding  villages,  which 
he  had  taken  from  the  Mussalman  Eajputs  of 
Raikot,  who  had  held  it  for  about  two  hundred 
years.* 

This  unfortunate   family   was   completely  des- 
Th«  eonquesu  of    poiled  to   roward  the  friends    and 

Maharaja      Ranjit  n-  /»   t^        ••       ri*        -i  mi  i  •    n 

Singh  in  1800,  allies  of  Raujit  Singh.     The  chief 

representatives  were,  at  this  time,  two  women, 
Nur-un-nisa,  widow  of  Rai  Alyas  Khan,  and 
Lachmi  ;  but  Ranjit  Singh  had  no  generosity  and 
preferred  despoiling  a  widow  to  attacking  a  Chief 
who  was  better  able  to  resist.  From  the  plunder  of 
this  family  Raja  Bhag  Singh  received  the  districts 
of  Ludhiana,  Jhandd^la,  Kot,  Jagraon  and  Basia,  in- 
cluding 54  villages,  of  an  annual  rental  of  Rs. 
23,260  ;  Sirdar  Gurdit  Singh  of  Ladwa,  the  districts 
of  Baddowal,  with  portions  of  Jagraon,  32  villages, 
worth  Ss.  23,540  ;  Raja  Jaswant  Singh  of  Nabha, 
portions  of  Kot  Basia,  Talwandi  and  Jagraon,  31 
villages,  worth  Rs.  26,690 ;  Sirdar  Fatah  Singh  Ahlu- 
walia,  portions  of  Dhaka,  Kot,  Basia,  Jagraon  and 
Talwandi,  106  villages,  worth  Rs.  40,505  ;  Diwan 
Mokham  Chand  portions  of  Ghilla,  Kot,  Jagraon  and 
Talwandi,  71  villages,  worth  Rs.  33,945,  Sirdar 
Bassawa  Singh  10  villages  in  Kot  and  Jagraon 
worth  Rs.  5,714,  and  Sird^^r  Bhanga  Singh  one 
village  in  Talwandi  worth  Rs.  400.  The  only  other 
conquest  of  Ranjit  Singh,  during  this  campaign,  was 
the  district  of  Ghumgrana  from  Gujar  Singh,  Jat 
Singh  and  Kabil  Khan,  which  he  divided  between 
Sirdar  Gurdit  Singh    Ladwa  and   Raja  Juswant 


♦President  Dehli  to  Officer  Commanding  at  Kama!,  dated  1 0th 
November  1806.  Officers  Commanding  atMeerut,  Karnal,  Rewari  and 
Saharunpnr  to  Resident  Dehli,  dated  Srd,  4th,  5th,  10th  of  November  1806. 
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Singh,   the   former    taking   5   villages    worth   Bs. 
23,550,  and  the  latter  7  worth  Ss.  3,350.* 

The  departure  of  the  Raja  of  Lahore  was  the 
signal  for  a  renewal  of  the  conflict  between  Sahib 
Singh  and  Rani  Aus  Konr.  The  confusion  into  which 
the  administration  fell  was  inconceivable ;  the  officials 
taking  one  side  or  the  other  as  they  fancied  their 
own  fortunes  would  be  better  furthered,  and  perpe- 
tual fights  and  bloodshed  being  the  result  It  became 
unsafe  for  strangers  to  enter  the  territory;  and 
Lieutenant  White,  employed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment on  a  survey  of  the  frontier,  was  fired  upon  at 
Khoralah,  a  town  held  by  the  friends  of  the  Rani, 
compelled  to  retrace  his  steps  and  abandon  his  sur- 
vey for  the  time,  although  furnished  with  full  authori- 
ty under  the  Raja's  hand  and  seal.t 

The   Pattiala   Sirdars  and  the  Rajas  of  Jhind 
Banjit   Singh    aud  Nabha  who  had  benefitted   so 

mgain  invited  to  BttU  /»    -r^  . 

tiaia,  A.  j>,  XS07.  much  by  the  late  visit  of  Ranjit 
Singh,  again  invited  his  assistance,  which  he  very 
willingly  promised.  He  collected  a  large  body  of 
horse,  under  the  command  of  his  famous  General 
Diwan  Mohkam  Chund,  and  Sirdars  Fatah  Singh 
Ahluwalia  and  Gharba  Singh  ;  J  and  in  September 
1807,  he  appeared  before  Pattiala  where  the  intrigues 
of  the  former  year  were  repeated  in  order  to  induce 
him  to  expouse  the  cause  of  one  party  or  the  other. 
It  was  a  mere  question  of  money,  and  the  Rani  bribed 
highest.     Besides  money  and  diamonds,  she  gave 

*  Vide  Appendix  A.—Statetoent  of  the  conquests  of  Maliaraja 
Ranjit  Singh  daring  the  jears  1806,  1807, 1808,  and  History  of  Diwan 
Mokham  Chund  in  Panjab  Chiefs,  p.  552. 

t  Lieutenant  White  to  Resident  Dehli,  18th  and  28th  July  1807. 
Resident  Dehli  to  Lieutenant  White  25ih  May  1807. 

X  Residentof  Dehli  to  Major  General  Commanding  Mathra  dated  20th 
August  1807. 
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Ranjit  Singh  a  brass  gun  named  Khuri  Khan, 
afterwards  taken  by  the  EngHsh  during  the  Satlej 
campaign;  and  by  his  influence  and  that  of  the 
The  eomprontiss  Rajas  of  JMud  and  Nabha,  Sirdar 
effected.  Bhauga   Singh    of    Thanesar    and 

Bhai  Lai  Singh,  a  compromise  was  at  last  effected, 
by  which  an  estate  of  Rs.  50,000,  consisting 
of  the  districts  of  Banur,  Manimajra,  Sunour,  Surali 
Bissoli  and  Minarthal,  was  settled  upon  Rani  Aus 
Kour  for  the  maintenance  of  herself  and  her  son 
Kour  Karm  Singh.  * 

After  this  arrangement,  Ranjit  Singh  marched 
The  eonqueste  of    \)y  way  of  Ambala  to   Naraingarh, 
ing  iH07'tsoa,  a  strong  fort  held  by  Kour  Kishan 

Singh,  which  he  invested.  For  nearly  three  weeks 
it  held  out,  and  in  one  of  the  assaults,  Sirdar  Fatah 
Singh,  Kalianwala,  one  of  Ranjit  Singh's  bravest 
Generals,  was  mortally  wounded.  After  the  capture 
of  the  place,  it  was  conferred  with  its  surrounding 
villages  on  Sirdar  Fatah  Singh  AhluwaUa,  the  estate 
being  valued  at  Rs.  12,580  a  year.  The  same  Chief 
received  3  villages  of  Jat  Mai  Singh  of  Raipur,  worth 
Rs.  1,200  ;  and  3  villages  in  Ghumgrd,na,  captured 
from  the  same  Chief  and  worth  Rs.  2,255,  were  given 
to  Raja  Bhag  Singh  of  Jhind,  with  the  estate  of 
Morinda,  in  Sirhind,  taken  from  the  sons  of  Dharam 
Singh  who  refused  to  pay  a  nazrdna  to  the  invader. 
This  estate  consisted  of  27  villages  and  was  worth  Rs. 
17,000.  The  Nabha  Chief  only  received  one  village 
from  the  Ghumgrdna  estate  ;  while  Diwan  Mokham 
Chand,  who  was  fast  rising  to  favour,  obtained  the 
district  of  Zira,  now  in  the   Firozpur  district,  taken 

•  A  copy  of  this  document  accompanies  the  letter  of  Captain  Ross, 
D.  Superintendent  to  Agent  to  Governor  General  Dehli,  dated  SUi 
February  1823. 
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from  the  widow  of  Sirdax  Mohr  Singh  Nishdnwala 
and  comprising  12  villages,  worth  Se.  7,500  ;  Kot 
Kapura  in  the  same  district,  held  by  Jaggat  Singh 
of  Buria  with  11  villages,  worth  Rs.  61,400  ;  and  12 
villages  from  Dharam  Kot,  being  part  of  the  estate 
of  Sirdar  Tara  Singh  Gheba  who  had  lately  died. 
The  remainder  of  this  estate,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  villages,  was  given  in  jagir  to  Gharba  Singh, 
whose  share  consisted  of  62  villages,  worth  Se, 
22,634.  The  remainder  of  the  Ghumgrdna  district, 
36  villages,  worth  Be.  23,415,  was  conferred  on 
Sirdar  Karam  Singh  of  Nagla.* 

During  this  same  campaign  the  district  of  Wadni 
in  Firozpur  was  conquered  by  Diwan  Mokham  Chand, 
and  later  in  the  year  was  given  by  the  Maharaja  to 
his  mother-in-law  Mai  Sada  Kour,  whose  family 
lived  in  Raoki,  a  Wadni  village.t 


*  Vide  Appendix  A. 

The  fort  of  Ghumgr&na,  with  these  villages,  belonged  to  Sirdar  Tara 
Singh  Gheba.  Soon  after  his  death,  the  Rajas  of  Pattiala,  Nabha,  Jhind, 
Bliai  Lai  Singh  of  Kytlial  and  Gurdit  Singh  of  Ladwa,  joined  forces 
and  besieged  it.  The  fort  was  defended  by  Gujar  Singh,  son  of  Sirdar 
Tara  Singh,  for  some  time  with  success ;  till  at  length  Ranjit  Singh 
raised  the  siege  by  a  message  to  the  confederated  Chiefs,  ordering  them 
to  desist,  and,  in  spite  of  their  disgust,  they  obeyed  the  order.  Was  it 
then  possible  that  the  Maharaja,  for  once  in  his  life,  should  protect  the 
weak  against  the  strong,  and  do  an  action  which  might  be  called 
generous  P  The  motive  was  easily  found.  He  sent  an  army  to  seize 
the  fort  and  estate  for  himself;  and  the  unfortunate  Gujar  Singh,  unable 
to  resist,  fled  to  Pattiala. 

t  Diwan  Mohkana  Chand,  in  March  1808,  captured  Fatoki  and  15 
villages  of  the  Wadni  district  from  Mian  Noudan.  In  September,  the 
Maharaja,  when  encamped  at  Maler  Kotla,  made  an  unconditional  grant  ot 
the  whole  district  to  Sada  Kour,  who  paid  for  it  Rs.  15,000.  She  was  put  in 
possession  of  the  fort  of  Fatoki  and  the  villages  seized  by  Mohkam  Chand, 
but  she  did  not  obtain  possession  of  Wadni  and  Himatpurtill  1817, 
when  she  crossed  the  Satlej  in  person  and  took  both  the  forts  by  force  ot 
arms  from  Amar  Singh,  son  of  Mian  Koudan,  who  had  died  some  time 
before.  Her  right  did  not,  however,  arise  from  this  action  of  hers,  but 
from  the  grant  of  Ranjit  Singh,  for  Mian  Noudan  had  from  the  date  of 
the  grant,  been  recognized  as  her  zamindar ;  and  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  in 
a  decree  dated  21st  November  1811,  gave  her  fiiU  authority  to  employ 
troops  against  him.  The  expedition  against  Amai*  Singh  was,  on  the  same 
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The  Cis-Satlej  Cbiefs  now  began  to  perceive 
The  cis^satuj  that  unloss  they  united  among 
,*:ir;^r.^'"^  themselves  or  invited  foreign  assis- 
Obtain  tM  promise.  tanco,  they  would,  one  by  one,  be 
destroyed  by  the  Lahore  Raja,  whose  power  their  own 
divisions  had  so  much  increased  In  March  1808, 
Raja  Bhag  Singh  of  Jhind,  Bhai  Lall  Singh  of 
Kythal  and  Sirdar  Chen  Singh,  the  confidential 
Agent  of  the  Raja  of  Pattiala,  visited  Mr.  Seton, 
the  Resident  at  Dehli,  to  soimd  him  as  to  the  extent 
and  kind  of  protection  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment might  be  willing  to  afford  them.  * 

The  Government  was  disposed  to  protect  them, 
but  had  not  determined  how  to  act ;  and  the  Chiefs 
then  proceeded  to  Hurdwar,  hoping  to  make  some 
amicable  arrangement  with  Ranjit  Singh  who  medi- 
tated a  visit  to  the  sacred  city ;  but,  at  the  last 
moment,  after  all  had  been  prepared  for  his  recep- 
tion, he  changed  his  mind  and  remained  at  Lahore. 
One  reason  for  this  was  that  he  had  heard  of  the 
intrigues  of  the  Pattiala  Raja  with  the  English  and 
Banjit  Singh  ar-  desirod  au  iutorvicw  with  that  Chief 
ITT'/  !•'!"*«",*     on  Sikh  soil  rather  than  on  British, 

the  Baja  of  Fattlala  ' 

atLaknour.  whorc  hc   could    uot    use   force  if 

he  were  unable  to  persuade.  He  accordingly  pro- 
posed a  meeting  with  Raja  Sahib  Singh  at  Laknour 
south  of  the  Satlej,     The  Raja  was  most  unwill- 

grounds,  permitted  by  Sir  D.  Ochterloiiy,  who  authorized  her  to 
eject  Amar  Singh  from  his  villages  iu  a  precept  dated  20th  July  1816. 

Vide  also  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  to  Captain  Rosa,  dated  7th  November 
1821,  and  Captain  Murray  to  Sir  £.  Colebrooke,  dated  19th  February 
1828. 

The  estate  of  Wadni  has  lately  been  the  subject  of  a  political  claim, 
in  the  course  of  which  it  has  been  affirmed  that  the  district  was  con- 
quered by  Sada  Kour  in  the  first  instance,  and  also  that  it  was  inherited 
by  her.    Both  assertions  are  utterly  untrue. 

*  Besident  Dehli  to  Mr.  C.  Metcalfe,  2nd  April  1808. 
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ing  to  accept  the  invitation  and  evaded  com- 
pliance for  some  time,  but  at  last  he  consented 
from  sheer  terror,  and  the  meeting  took  place  on  the 
24th  November  1808,  when  Maharaja  Ranjit 
Singh  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  army,  which  he 
had  been  employing  in  the  reduction  of  Faridkot 
Saniwal,  Jhandbar,  Bairampur,  Dhari  and  Chandpur, 
all  of  which,  worth  some  B«.  50,000  a  year,  he  had 
granted  to  his  favorite  Mohkam  Chand.  He 
received  Raja  Sahib  Singh  with  the  utmost  kind- 
ness ;  swore  to  remain  always  his  friend ;  to 
have  no  enemies  but  his  enemies,  no  friends  but  his 
friends ;  and,  as  a  token  of  eternal  brotherhood,  the 
Chiefs  exchanged  turbans,  a  ceremony  which  had  in 
it  something  of  a  sacred  nature  but  in  which  neither 
were  sincere,  nor  were  any  of  those  who  witnessed 
the  engagements  persuaded  that  they  were  made 
otherwise  than  for  temporary  convenience,  *  After 
this  farce  had  been  played  out,  Ranjit  Singh  marched 
northwards,  accompained  by  Raja  Bhag  Singh  of 
Ranji*  /finffh'B  re-     Jhiud,  tothe  Satloj,  whlch  he  crossed 

turn  to  the  Punjab,  x i         o    j     T^  I.  1 

neeemb^  180ft.  OH  the  2nd  December,  leaving  a 
garrison  of  nearly  ten  thousand  men  behind  him  in 
Ambala,  which  he  had  taken  from  Rani  Dya  Kour, 
widow  of  Sirdar  Gurbaksh  Singh,  who  had  died  in 
1783.t      Raja  Sahib  Singh  made  no  secret  of  his 

*  Letter  of  Resident  Delili,  to  Secretary  to  Government,  dated  7th 
December  1 808,  and  of  Mr.  G.  Metcalf,  Envoy  to  Lahore  to  Besideut  Dehli, 
dated  December  9th,   1808. 

t  Sirdar  Gurbaksh  Singh  had  himself  obtained  Ambala  by 
violence  and  fraud.  The  town  and  district  were  first  conquered 
by  Sangat  Singh,  who  made  them  over  to  his  brother-in-law 
Dhyan  Singh  and  went  to  Singhwala  in  Firozpnr,  where  he  died. 
Dhyan  Singh  also  went  away,  leaving  Gurbaksh  Singh  and  Lai  Singh 
as  Thanadars  in  charge ;  but,  after  five  years  absence,  he  found  they  had 
taken  possession  for  themselves,  and  refused  to  give  up  the  town.  Lai 
Singh  then  l)uilt  a  fort  called  Jamiyatgarh,  on  the  Pattiala  border, 
ronsing  the  jealousy  of  Raja  Amar  Singh,  who  attacked  him  in  company 
with  the  Raja  of  Jhiud  and  the  Rai  of  Kot,  but  was  unable  to  prevent 
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sentiments,  whioli  may  be  best  seen  from  a  letter 
which  he  addressed  to  the  Resident  of  Dehli,  who,  on 
the  approach  of  the  Maharaja  of  Lahore,  had  written 
^e  account  gifrtifi  to  Sahib  Singh,  without  waiting  for 
by  Sahib  Singh  of    distinct  orders  from  Calcutta,   and 

the    MaharajA'g  ' 

^i»it,  had  promised  him  protection.     This 

comforting  letter  Sahib  Singh  did  not,  however,  re- 
ceive till  after  the  dreaded  interview  was  over. 
His  own  narrative  of  what  occurred  is  as  follows  : — 
"Having  marched  from  Kotlah  to  this  quarter, 
"  he  (Ranjit  Singh)  expressed  a  desire  that  a  meet- 
"  ing  between  us  should  take  place.  He  himself 
"  advanced  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Pattiala  and 
"  fixed  his  camp  at  Ambala,  which  he  took  posses- 
"  sion  of;  moreover,  in  consequence  of  Sirdar  Bhanga 
"  Singh  having  come  to  Pattiala  through  friendship 
"  for  me,  and  joined  my  party,  he  ordered  Dumah 
"  and  other  places  belonging  to  the  said  Sirdar  to 
"  be  given  up,  and  placed  them  in  charge  of  Sahib 
"  Singh  Balik,  who  had  united  with  the  Chiefs  of 
"  Aluah.  He  then  encamped  at  Shahabad.  The 
"  kind  conduct  (used  ironically)  which  he  observed 
"  towards  the  family  of  the  late  Karm  Singh,  a  rela- 
"  tive  of  mine,  is  well  known.  Although  after  such 
"  conduct  on  his  part,  T  should  have  declined  a 
"  meeting,  yet  upon  his  reaching  Shahabad  he  sent 
"  Raja  Bhag  Singh,  Chen  Singh,  my  agent,  and  his 
"  own  agent  Must  Singh  to  Pattiala,  for  the  purpose 
"  of  expressing  his  wish  to  meet  me.  Still,  however, 
"  four  or  five  days  were  taken  up  in   discussing  the 


the  building  of  the  fort.  After  the  death  of  Lai  Singh,  his  colleague, 
Gurbaksh  Singh,  became  sole  Sirdar.  He  died  childless,  and  his  widow, 
Dya  Kour,  succeeded  in  1783.  She  was  temporarily  ejected  by  Kanjit 
Singh,  but  was  restored  by  General  Octlierlony  ;  and  held  the  estate  till 
1823,  when  it  lapsed  to  Government.  She  was  an  excellent  ruler  and 
her  estate  was  one  of  the  best  managed  iu  the  Protected  Territory. 
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matter  on  my  part,  but  at  length  all  the  Chiefs 
gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  since  Mr,  Metcalfe 
had  been  sent  on  the  part  of  the  Governor  General 
to  wait  on  the  Singh  Sahib  (Ranjit  Singh), 
and  establish  the  relations  of  friendship,  my  object- 
ing and  opposing  singly  would  be  of  no  avail. 
Having  no  choice,  I  followed  the  advice  of  the 
Chiefs,  and,  marching  from  Pattiala,  I  encamped 
at  Laknour,  where  Baba  Sahib  Bedi  Sahib  Singhji, 
the  revered  descendant  of  Baba  Nanak,  was  already 
encamped.  The  second  day  after  my  arrival  the 
Singh  Sahib  ( Ranjit  Singh )  left  Shahabad  and 
repaired  to  the  same  place,  and  we  met  in  the 
presence  of  Baba  Sahib.  Four  or  five  days  after 
this,  no  further  intercourse  taking  place,  I  sent 
for  Mast  Singh,  the  agent  to  the  Singh  Sahib, 
and  asked  the  reason  for  the  discontinuance  of  our 
intercourse.  He  replied  that  the  wish  of  the 
Singh  Sahib  was  to  bring  about  that  complete 
and  precise  friendship  which  is  testified  by  an 
exchange  of  turbans  ;  adding,  that  in  the  event  of 
my  objecting,  although  in  consequence  of  the 
presence  of  Baba  Sahib  nothing  hostile  to  me 
might  be  manifested,  yet,  after  ray  departure  for 
Pattiala,  the  real  intentions  of  the  Singh  Sahib 
would  be  evident. 

"  My  friend ;  after  repeated  delays,  I  became 
at  length  completely  hopeless,  and  seeing  that  the 
mind  of  the  Singh  Sahib  was  inclined  to  violence, 
I  was  induced,  by  the  advice  of  all  the  Sirdars,  to 
consent  to  his  desire.  Had  your  kind  letter 
arrived  at  Pattiala  two  or  three  days  before  my 
departure,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  his  troops 
then  in  my  country,  I  would  have  replied  to  him 
in  the  language  of  defiance." 
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Tlie  letter  is  interesting,  both  as  giving  a  true 

The  reply  of  the    account  of  the  facts  and  a  striking 

^•"';"'  '*  ''"«'«'»     picture  of  the  feebleness  of  the  Kaja 

and  tfj4iuft,  Decent-'       ^  *' 

her  1H08.  of  Pattiala.     The  Resident  at  Dehli 

returned  a  friendly  and  encouraging  answer,  as  also 
to  a  letter  from  Raja  Bhag  Singh  of  Jhind  directly- 
asking  for  British  protection  for  Pattiala,  Nabha 
and  Jliiud ;  but  the  Resident  was  not  in  a  position 
to  give  full  assurances  of  protection.*  Sahib  Singh 
then  urged  his  case  in  stronger  terms,  assuring  the 
Resident  tliat  "he  considered  the  officers  of  the 
"English  Government  his  superiors,  patrons  and 
protectors,"  without  whose  aid  he  had  no  hope  of 
safety,  t 

It  is  now  necessary  to  go  back  in  the  narration 
The  policy  of  the  a  fow  months,  to  show  the  intentions 
ment  towards  San-  of  tho  British  Govemment  towards 
cL-Vat^!j  suues!^  the  Cis-Satlej  States,  and  the  modi- 
fications which  circumstances  effected  in  those  inten- 
tions. 

In  1808,  when  the  European  Napoleon  was  at 
the  height  of  his  power,  the  Governor  General  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  the  French,  who,  for  some 
time,  had  been  endeavouring  to  establish  themselves 
in  Persia,  designed  also  the  conquest  of  Kabul  and 
the  Punjab.  The  Govemment  accordingly  deter- 
mined to  despatch  Envoys  to  both  Lahore  and  Kabul, 
who  might  persuade  the  rulers  of  those  countries 
that  their  interests  and  those  of  England  were 
identical,  and  that  their  wisest  policy  was  to  unite 
for  the  destruction  of  the  common  enemy. 

*  Resident  to  Raja  Sahib  Singh,  dated  3rd  December  1 808,  and  to 
Raja  Bhag  Singh  of  the  4th  December.  Letter  of  Raja  Bhag  Siugh  to 
Resident  received  3rd  December  1 808. 

t  Raja  Sahib  Singh  to  Resident  dated  4th  December  1808. 
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Mr.  C.  T.  Metcalfe  was  selected  to  conduct  the 
Lahore     negotiations,     and      Mr. 
Elphinstone  those  with  Kabul ;  and, 
in  August  1808,  the  former  started  on  his  mission. 


IBtwoffs  despatehed 
to  Lahore  and  JKo- 


At  the  time  of  the  mission  to  Lahore,  Ranjit 
Mi^arZT'ZJlt  Singh  had  conquered  a  large  porti'on 
Singh  in  1808,  and     of  tho  Puuiab  proDor,   betweou  the 

nu  feeling  regard"        t-i      i  it        Tfc-  rm  /^     •     /» 

ing  the  cie-satiej  J helam  aud  tho  Bias.  Those  Chiefs, 
ieh  aJLmtnent!^  '  li^o  Jodh  Singh  Ramgharia  and 
Fatah  Singh  Ahluwalia,  who  still  held  a  large  extent 
of  territory,  were,  in  reality,  subject  to  his  authority 
and  attended  him  on  all  his  expeditions  with  large 
contingents  of  troops.  The  north-west  portion  of 
the  Punjab  was  held  by  the  Afghans ;  the  province 
of  Multan  by  Muzaffar  Khan,  and  the  hill  country 
by  Kaja  Sansar  Chand,  Katoch  ;  but  all  these  were 
beginning  to  respect  the  power  and  the  fortune  of 
the  Maharaja  and  to  calculate  the  time  when  his 
arms  would  be  turned  against  them.  His  great 
ambition  was  to  be  ruler  of  the  whole  Sikh  nation, 
Hu  ambiHoH  and*  ^ud  from  this  desigu  he  was  not  to 
conqueete.  j^^  turuod  oxcept  by  finding  opposed 

to  him  a  power  greater  than  his  own.  Already,  in  the 
campaigns  of  1806,  1807, 1808,  he  had  made  consider- 
able progress  in  reducing  the  coxmtry  between  the 
Satlej  and  the  Jamna,  aided  not  more  by  his  own 
energy  and  determination  than  by  the  apathy  of 
the  Cis-Satlej  Chiefs  who  had  no  union  among  them- 
selves, whose  interests  were  mostly  conflicting,  and 
who  seejned  to  wait,  with  despair,  their  certain 
absorption,  unless  the  British  Government  should 
take  them  under  its  strong  protection  ;  and  of  this 
they  had  now  little  hope.  They  still  continued,  and 
with  some  success,  to  impress  upon  the  Maharaja 
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that  the  British  Government  was  prepared  to  defend 
them  against  his  attacks  ;  but  after  the  discouraging 
reception  which  the  principal  Chiefs  had  experienced 
from  the  Resident  at  Dehli,  in  March,  they  were 
disposed  to  trust  more  to  the  clemency  of  the 
nied^npatrofthe  Maharaja  than  the  protection  of 
^l^r!!lft^*n!lJl:,  ^^^  EngUsh.  Soon  after  this  inter- 
temu  wuhzahore.  vicw,  the  wholc  party,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Sirdar  Bhagwan  Singh  of  Jagadri,  went 
to  Lahore,  and  were  still  there,  in  attendance  on  the 
Maharaja,  when  the  British  Envoy  reached  Kassur, 
in  September.  *.  The  Chiefs  with  him,  at  that 
time,  were  Raja  Bhag  Singh  of  Jhind ;  Raja  Jaswant 
Singh  of  Nabha;  Bhai  Lai  Singh  of  Kythal ;  and 
Gurdit  Singh  of  Ladwa ;  while  the  Raja  of  Pat- 
tiala,  the  Chiefs  of  Thanesur,  Basia  and  others  were 
represented  by  their  agents.  Some  of  these  Chiefs, 
as  has  before  been  shown,  had  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  Ranjit  Singh  by  aiding  him  in  the 
field  and  by  accepting  estates  from  the  conquered 
territory,  which  they  held,  on  jagir  tenure,  subject 
to  him. 

Little  was  indeed  wanting  to  extend  his  author- 
ity over  all  the  Cis-Satlej  States ;  and  the  fear  of 
English  interference,  which  had  hitherto  influenced 
him,  wa«  growing  weaker  and  weaker  a^  he  perceived 
that  his  successive  encroachments  met  with  no  oppo- 
sition. 

This  dream  of  a  Sikh  monarchy  uniting  the 

Banju  Singh  had    wholc  uatiou  uudcr  his  rule,  having, 

jrr7eTrii*^G^e^     f^^  *^®  Maharaja,  so  great  an  attrac- 

ment. 


tion,it  waste  be  supposed  that  any 


Letter  of  Mr.  Metcalfe  to  Goverumeut  of  ludia,  dated  Ist  October 


1808. 
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opposition  to  its  realization  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  be  suflBcient  to  change  him  from  a  sus- 
picious ally  into  a  secret  enemy,  or  indeed  into  an  ac- 
tive and  open  one,  should  any  opportunity  occur,  when, 
by  alliance  with  a  foreign  power,  he  might  hope  to 
avenge  himself  upon  the  Government  that  had  thwar- 
ted him.  Over  the  whole  territory  that  he  had 
conquered  his  power  was  absolute ;  for  his  policy 
was  to  remove  to  new  jagirs  the  families  he  had 
reduced  and  to  entrust  their  possessions  to  such  of 
his  dependants  whose  devotion  he  could  surely  trust. 
Although  in  the  army  ttere  was  much  disaffection, 
yet  he  was  implicitly  obeyed ;  and  every  private 
soldier  was  taught  to  look  to  the  Maharaja  as  his 
master,  although  he  might  be  serving  under  the 
banner  of  his  own  hereditary  Chief. 

He  was  hated  by  ^  ^ 

the  chiefe  of  the  By  the  Sirdars  he  was  hated,  for 
i-unjah  proper.  ^^  ^^^  destroyod  their  power  ;  and 

he  treated  them  with  a  hauteur  which  showed  his 
determination  to  make  no  distinction  between  them 
and  the  common  people  so  far  as  absolute  subservience 
to  himself  was  concerned.  The  Envoy  to  Lahore 
remarked  that  the  Cis-Satlej  Rajas  and  Chiefs  in 
the  Maharaja's  Camp  were  as  submissive  as  if  they 
had  long  been  used  to  his  authority  and  showed  no 
sign  of  independence  whatever. 

Towards  the  British  Government,  the  Maha- 
raja, at  this  time,  had  no  sincere 
M^iuh^"*^^^*^  good- will ;  and  it  was  commonly  re- 
ported that  he  intended  to  try  his 
strength  with  the  English,  and  had,  with  this  design, 
made  a  secret  alliance  with  Holkar  and  the  Raja  of 
Bhurtpur.  Though  this  was  unfounded,  and  al- 
though the  Maharaja  was  too  wise  to  wish  for  a 
rupture  with  the   British  Government,   yet  he,  like 
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all  ambitious  princes,  looked  with  the  greatest  jeal- 
ousy, if  not  hatred,  upon  any  power  stronger  than  his 
own ;  especially  one  whose  interests  he  knew  were 
adverse  to  his,  and  whom  he  suspected  of  an  inten- 
tion to  thwart  his  most  cherished  schemes.  He  had 
not  yet  learnt  the  strength  and  resources  of  the 
British  Government,  and  his  unvarying  success  and 
the  flattery  of  his  courtiers  had  half  persuaded  him 
that  he  was  invincible.  Such  being  the  position  and 
the  sentiments  of  Eanjit  Singh,  it  was  hardly  to  be 
supposed  that  he,  to  whom  the  French  Emperor  was 
a  very  doubtful  danger  and  a  possible  ally,  should 
have  entered  with  any  enthusiasm  into  the  designs 
of  the  Governor  General,  without  seeking  to  obtain 
some  real  and  tangible  advantage  for  himself. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  left  Kamal  in  the  middle  of  Au- 

_    ^ -__  __^     gust  1808,  and  on  the  22nd,  arrived 
»aMyi«av6«KaifM»i,    at  Fattiala,  and  was  received  by  Ra- 
ja Sahib   Singh  with  the  greatest 
politeness.     At  the  first  public  reception,  the  Raja 

_    ^    ^    ,  ,       tried  to  induce  the  Envoy  to  accept 

Beaches  PatHala,  i  /»  J  r 

the  keys  of  the  town  and  to  restore 
them  as  a  gift  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government ; 
saying,  in  the  strongest  language,  that  he  threw 
himself  on  its  protection,  and  that  without  it  his 
Government  and  life  would  end  together.  Mr.  Met- 
calfe declined  the  ceremony,  understanding  that  the 
Raja  desired  to  thus  obtain  the  appearance  of  a  guar- 
antee from  the  British  Government  for  the  integri- 
ty of  his  State,  and,  assuring  him  of  the  good-will 
which  the  Government  entertained  for  him,  re- 
marked that  the  keys  of  Pattiala  had  for  long  been 
secure  in  his  hands  and  that  there  was  every  hope 
of  their  long  remaining  so.* 


*  Mr.  Metcalfe  to  Government  of  India,  24th  August  1808. 
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The  Kaja  had,  nevertheless,  good  reason  for 
alarm.  It  was  given  out  publicly 
^^^^'^;^^*  at  Lahore  that  Ranjit  Singh  was 
about  to  march  against  Farfdkot, 
adjoining  the  Pattiala  territory,  and  intended  to 
deprive  Sahib  Singh  of  all  his  possessions ;  and 
after  the  departure  of  the  mission,  the  Baja  hastily 
began  to  strengthen  Fattala  and  his  other  forts, 
though  his  weakness  and  indecision  were  such  that 
it  was  most  unlikely  he  would  offer  any  resistance  to 
the  Maharaja,  should  he  appear  as  an  enemy. 

As  the  Envoy  approached  the  capital  of  the  La- 
Banfit  Singh  ^^OTo  State,  tho  Maharaja  marched 
marthes  to  KMnir.  jj^^  camp  at  Kassur,  with  the  double 
object  of  being  prepared  for  the  expedition  beyond 
the  Satlej,  which  he  had  definitely  determined,  and  of 
preventing  the  British  Envoy  from  seeing  his  princi- 
pal cities  of  Lahore  and  Amritsar.  Mr.  Metcalfe 
reached  Kassur  on  the  11th  of  September  and  was 
courteously  received,  *  but  it  was  difficult  to  induce 
The  opening  of  the  Raujlt  Siugh  to  eutor  upou  the 
negotiation».  subjcct    of   the   uegotiatious    with 

which  Mr.  Metcalfe  was  entrusted.  Meeting  after 
meeting  took  place  at  which  all  reference  to  busi- 
ness was  studiously  avoided,  the  Raja  seeming  to 
desire  to  cross  the  Satlej  and  commence  his  campaign 
without  waiting  to  hear  the  propositions  of  the 
Envoy  at  all. 

At  length,  at  a  private  Durbar,  Mr.    Metcalfe, 

PropoMau      and    was   iuvitod  to  oxplaiu   the  wishes 

eounter-proposais.      ^f  ^^  British  Govemmeut,   which 

he    accordingly    did,     pointing    out    the     danger 

*  Mr.  Metcalfe  to  Government  of  India,  dated  2nd,  4th,  5th,  and 
13lh  of  September  1808. 
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threatened  by  a  French  invasion ;  that  the  Maharaja 
and  the  English  were  both  deeply  interested  in 
preventing  it ;  and  that  an  alliance  of  the  two  States, 
for  mutual  defence,  would  be  the  highest  wisdom. 
The  Maharaja  and  his  advisers  expressed  the 
greatest  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  an  alliance 
with  the  English  and  an  entire  concurrence 
in  the  Governor  General's  wishes.*  This  alliance, 
it  was  said,  would  put  to  shame  those  who  spoke 
of  hostility  between  the  two  States ;  and  it  would 
be  materially  strengthened  by  the  agreement  of 
the  Envoy  to  certain  propositions  which  the 
Maharaja  had  laid  before  the  Governor  General, 
and  which,  it  was  presumed,  the  Envoy  had 
authority  to  answer.  The  chief  point  was  the 
acknowledgment  of  Ranjit  Singh's  sovereignty 
over  all  the  Sikh  Chiefs  and  territories ;  after  which 
the  treaty  could  be  signed  and  the  alliance  with 
England  remain  firm  for  ever.  Mr.  Metcalfe 
urged  that  in  the  defensive  treaty  against  France  the 
advantage  to  both  the  English  Government  and  the 
Maharaja  was  apparent,  and  that  it  was  not  fitting 
to  turn  from  this  common  basis  to  propositions  which 
only  concerned  the  advantage  of  one  party.  The 
Sikh  ministers,  however,  pressed  for  a  reply  to  their 
demands,  and  it  was  decided  that  both  parties  should 
put  their  propositions  in  writing  for  further  consid- 
eration, t  The  next  day,  after  another  conference 
with  his  ministers,  in  which  the  Envoy  had  held  out 
little  hope  of  his  claims  over  the  Cis-Satlej  States 
being  allowed,  Ranjit  Singh  struck  his  Camp,  and 


*  Mr.  Metcalfo  to  Government  of  India,  dated  IStli,  17th,  18th  and 
20th  September  1808. 

t  Mr.  Metcalfe  to  Government  of  India,  23rd,  24th,  of  September  1 808. 
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'^^  ,K^"tT*{*     inviting  the  Envoy   to  follow  him, 

crosses  the    Satleif ;  Q  J  f 

and  ttetevtnines  to     marched  to  the  Satlei ;  and  the  next 

break    off   neffotia^  i      -i  •  i 

tiofis.  day  crossed  the  river  and  encamped 

at  Khai,  a  village  some  ten  miles  inland.^  His 
jealousy  was  now  fully  roused :  the  mission  to  Kabul 
be  desired  to  stop,  as  he  believed  that  an  alliance 
with  that  Court,  hostile  to  himself,  was  projected,  and 
the  mission  to  his  own  Court  he  determined  to  get 
rid  of  as  soon  as  possible.  Mr.  Metcalfe  was  justly 
displeased  at  the  discourtesy  with  which  he  was 
treated,  but  he  followed  the  Maharaj^,  to  Khai  and 
had  another  interview  which  did  not  much  advance 
the  negotiations,  t  But  the  question  was,  in  a  way, 
settling  itself.  Faridkot  surrendered 
to  Kanjit  Singh  without  oflTering 
any  resistance  on  the  1st  of  October,  and  the  Chief 
prepared  for  further  conquests,  though  he  had 
promised  to  remain  at  Khai  for  sufficient  time  to 
enable  the  negotiations  to  be  concluded.  On  the 
4th  of  October,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Envoy, 
who  urged  that  he  had  no  authority  to  accompany 
the  army  on  a  campaign,  he  marched  to  Faridkot 
to  inspect  his  new  acquisition.  J  The  Envoy  felt 
i7*«  draft  treaty  himself  constrainod  to  follow  as  he 
ofthe  jsuvoy.  j^^^j  already  submitted  a  draft  treaty 

and  was  awaiting  the  Maharaja's  reply.  § 


Hecapturea  Farid' 
hot. 


*  Mr.  Metcalfe  to  Government  of  India,  25th,  26th,  September  1808. 
t  Mr.  Metcalfe  to  Government  India,  datetl  80th  September  1808. 
X  Mr.  Metcalfe  to  Government  India,  of  1st,  6th  and  15th  October. 
§The  treaty  only  consisted  of  three  proposition  : — 

1.  A  defensive  alliance  between  the  two  States  against  France  in 
case  of  any  invasion. 

2.  Free  passa<^e  and  assistance  to  an  English  army,  should  it  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  enemy  beyond  the  Indus  or  in  Afghanistan. 

3.  The  maintenance  of  a  line  of  communication  with  Kabul,  the 
i^essengers  and  runners  to  be  especially  protected  by  the  Maliaraja. 
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The  draft  treaty  of  the  British  Envoy  only  re- 

The  draft  treaty    ferred  to  an  alliance  against  France ; 

of  the  Maharaja.         j^^^  ^j^^  Maharaja,   who   considered 

that  the  present  was  the  time  to  obtain  concessions 
from  the  English  Government,  submitted,  on  the  8th 
October,  the  draft  of  a  second  treaty,  also  consisting 
of  three  propositions  ;  the  first,  asking  for  non-inter- 
ference in  his  disputes  with  the  sovereign  of  Kabul  ; 
the  second,  concluding  a  perpetual  alliance  between 
him  and  the  English  ;  and,  the  third,  declaring  his 
right  of  sovereignty  over  the  whole  Sikh  country. 
It  required,  moreover,  this  right  to  be  acknowledg- 
ed, with  an  engagement  that  no  Chief  should  be  de- 
fended by  the  English  ;  but  that  the  whole  country 
should  be  left  to  his  management,  without  any  in- 
terference whatever. 

The  Envoy  again  stated  that  he  had  no  authori- 
ty from  his  Government  to  make  any  promise  or 
sign  any  treaty  regarding  Ranjit  Singh's  connection 
with  Kabul  or  the  Cis-Satlej  States ;  but  agreed  to 
refer  the  propositions  to  Calcutta  for  the  decision  of 
the  Governor  General.  It  was  finally  decided  that 
two  treaties  should  be  drawn  up,  one  containing  the 
propositions  of  the  Maharaja  ;  the  other,  those  of 
the  Envoy,  and  that  both  should  be  forwarded  to 
Calcutta  for  ratification.* 

The   Maharaja,   the   day    after    this   decision. 
Who  tnarehe»    marchod  from   Faridkot  to   Maler 
Kotia.  Kotla,    70   miles  to  the   eastward, 

where  Ata-uUa  Khan  was  still  Chief.  At  Farid- 
kot he  had  not  made  up  his  mind  whom  to  attack. 
He  had  no  enemies  in   the  Cis-Satlej  States  upon 

♦Mr.  Metcalfe  to  Government  of  India,  dated  October  20th  1808. 
With  this  the  draft  treaties  were  forwarded,  and  the  uotesof  the  9th,  11th 
and  14th  of  October  of  the  Maharaja  and  Envoy. 
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whom  specially  to  avenge  himself ;  to  him  all  were 
enemies  who  were  independent  of  him  or  who  pos- 
sessed wealth  which  it  was  possible  for  him  to  seize. 
The  Rajas  of  Pattiala,  Nabha  and  Jhind  had  promised 
him  a  large  sum  of  money  if  he  would  put  them  in 
possession  of  Batner,  Sirsa  and  Fatahabad,  the  three 
principal  forts  of  the  Bhatti  country ;  but  Ranjit 
Smgh  was  too  cautious  to  risk  an  expedition  into  a 
country  so  ill-supplied  with  water  and  grass  ;  and  he 
possibly  may  have  suspected  the  real  motive  of  his 
advisers,  who  desired  to  engage  him  in  a  difficult 
contest  with  the  Bhattis,  in  which  his  power  might 
be  broken  or  in  which  he  might  give  offence  to  the 
British  Government,  by  invading  territory  which 
was  theirs  by  conquest,  though  they  had  not  yet 
taken  formal  possession.  So  he  chose  the  policy  of 
plundering  Chiefs  who  were  unable  to  resist ;  and 
demanded  from  Maler  Kotla  a  tribute  of  a  lakh 
of  Rupees,  part  of  which,  after  some  protest,  was 
paid,  as  the  seizure  of  the  whole  estate  would  have 
been  the  result  of  a-  refiisal,  and  for  the  remainder 
the  Phulkian  Chiefs  gave  their  security.  The  Maler 
Kotla  Chief,  on  the  day  of  Mr.  Metcalfe's  arrival  in 
The  Afghan  Chief  camp,  scnt  an  agent  to  implore  his 
p%'otection.  assistance  and  to  claim  the  protec- 

tion of  the  British  Government  ;  but  the  Envoy 
could  only  tell  him  that  he  was  imable  to  interfere, 
though  the  Government  had  no  sympathy  with 
this  act  of  oppression,  and  that  the  presence  of 
the  mission  in  the  Maharaja's  camp  gave  no  sanc- 
tion to  the  Cis-Satlej  expedition.* 

It  was  indeed  high  time  to  give  such  as- 
surances, for  the  presence  of  the  Envoy  with  the 
Maharaja  could  not  but  be  misunderstood.     How- 

♦  Mr.  Metcalfe,  to  GoYeromeDt  of  India,  25th  October  1808. 
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ever  insincere  the  conduct  of  Ranjit  Singh  may 
have  been,  there  was  something  of 
genius  in  his  policy  which  deserved 
success.  When  the  Envoy  first  commenced  his  ne- 
gotiations, the  Maharaja  at  once  perceived  that  an 
opportunity  had  arrived  for  demanding  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  right  to  sovereignty  over  the  Cis- 
Satlej  States,  the  first  desire  of  his  heart.  It  is 
true  that  he  had  absolutely  no  right  to  such  sover- 
eignty, and  had  himself  proposed  to  Lord  Lake  that 
the  Satlej  should  be  the  frontier  line  of  the  two 
States.  But  since  that  time  his  strength  had  infinitely 
increased,  and  his  ambition  had  grown  with  his 
strength.  Besides,  he  fancied,  perhaps  erroneously, 
but  still  with  some  reason,  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment were  somewhat  in  his  power.  France  to  him 
was  a  name  and  nothing  more  :  he  neither  loved 
nor  hated  it,  or  its  Emperor ;  and  he 
clearly  perceived  that  the  Envoy's 
assurances  that  the  Goverijor  Gen- 
eral desired  this  defensive  treaty  against  France  out 
of  a  sincere  regard  for  the  interests  of  Lahore 
and  that  the  Punjab,  and  not  British  India,  was  . 
the  State  that  would  benefit  by  the  alliance 
were  absurd — ^for  England,  and  not  Lahore,  was 
the  enemy  of  France  ;  and  if  the  love  of  the  British 
Government  for  him  was  so  great,  why  had  they 
po  long  kept  it  a  profound  secret.  Yet  if  they  were 
sincere ;  if  they  truly  thought  first  of  him  arid  his 
interests,  rather  than  of  their  own,  and  had  no 
desire  to  persuade  him  into  an  alliance  which 
might  be  fatal  to  his  rule,  let  them  prove  their 
sincerity  by  admitting  his  suprem- 
acy over  the  Cis-Satlej  States. 
So   the    Maharaja  argued,    and  it    is  difficult   to 


T7*«  defetiMlve  trea' 
ty  proposed  by  the 
^toroTfUHent  gave 
advantage  to  thei^ 
alo*^. 


Me  required  eon- 
eeeetene  mdemntage' 
ouM  to  him. 
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say  that  he  was  wrong.  For  these  reasons  he  de- 
termined to  make  the  acceptance  of  his  terms  the 
condition  of  his  signing  the  treaty ;  he  resolved  to 
protract  the  negotiations  as  long  as  possible  so  as 
to  allow  him  time  to  seize  as  much  of  the  Cis- 
Satlej  territory  as  he  could  before  the  negotiations 
were  completed,  for  he  would  thus  have,  in  posses- 
sion, the  best  of  arguments  ;  while,  if  he  could  only 
entice  the  British  Envoy  to  join  his  camp,  he  would 
have  almost  an  authority  to  continue  his  conquests ; 
and  the  Cis-Satlej  Chiefs  would  be  deprived  of  all 
heart  for  resistance  when  they  saw  the  Envoy  of 
the  Power  to  which  they  looked  for  protection  in 
the  very  camp  of  the  enemy. 

With  designs  such  as  these,  Ranjit  Singh,  by 

He  tricked  t  h  a  porsuasion  and  promises  and  trick- 
*'*''*'^-  ery,  drew  the  Envoy  to  the  Satlej,  to 

Khai,  to  Farldkot,  and  lastly  to  Maler  Kotla.  Here 
Mr.  Metcalfe  determined  to  make  a  stand.  He 
perceived  that  he  had  been  used  as  a  tool  to  work 
out  the  Maharaja's  ends ;  and  when  it  was  proposed 
that  he  should  proceed  to  Ambala,  in  the  vicinity 
of  those  very  Chiefs  who  had  solicited  the  protection 
of  the  Government,  where   the  negotiations  should 

whoatinntreMoiv.  ^^  coucluded,  hc  rcsolvcd  to  refuse 
/iwSto'^r"'*''^"  any  longer  to  approve,  by  his  pre- 
theeamp.  scucc,  tho  subjugatiou  of  the  entire 

country.  He  accordingly  communicated  his  abso- 
lute objection  to  proceed  further  with  the  army,  and 
desired  some  place  to  be  assigned  at  which  the 
mission  might  wait  until  the  campaign  was  over.* 

Ranjit  Singh  now  determined  to  make  a  last 
effort  to  shake  Uie  Envoy's  resolution,  and  to  obtain 

*  Mr.  Metcalfe  to  Governmetit  of  India,  26th  October  1808. 
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from  him  a  declaxation  that  he,  the  Maharaja,  had 
full  authority  over  the  Cis-Satlej  States  and  that 
the  British  Government  would  not  interfere  to  pro- 
tect them.  Mr.  Metcalfe  has  left 
a  most  interesting  account  of  this 
passage  of  arms,  in  which  Ranjit  Singh  himself  took 
part  with  his  principal  ministers,  Diwan  Mohkam 
Chand,  Bhowani  Das,  Misr  Prab  Dyal,  Fakirs 
Azizuddin  and  Imamuddin,  and  Sirdar  Mith 
Singh  Padhania.  The  subject  of  the  conversation 
had  been  often  discussed  before  and  the  Envoy  had 
nothing  new  to  say.  It  was  urged  that  the  Governor 
General  had  referred  this  very  question  of  the  Cis- 
Satlej  States  to  his  decision  :  the  Envoy  could 
only  reply  that  the  Governor  General  would  no 
doubt  wish  from  him  full  information  on  the  subject, 
and  that  this  would  be  furnished;  but  that  no 
authority  had  been  granted  him  to  complete  the 
arrangement,  and  that  without  such  authority  no 
action  would  be  valid.  One  passage  from  the 
Envoy's  description  of  the  interview  may  be  here 
quoted*  : — 

"  Reverting  to  the  object  of  his  wishes,  the 
Raja  said  that  the  only  little  doubt 
that  remained  in  his  mind  proceed- 
ed from  his  not  being  able  to  conceive  why  the 
Governor  General  should  hesitate  to  grant  such  a 
trifling  request.  He  did  not,  he  said,  ask  any 
country  from  the  British  Government ;  he  only 
wanted  to  be  left  to  carry  on  his  concerns  with 
the  people  of  his  own  nation,  his  brethren,  with- 
out interference.  That  they  all  acknowledged  his 
supremacy,    and     that   he     merely     wanted   the 


The  Hnvoy*»  tetter. 


Mr.  Metcalfe  to  Government  of  India,  30tb  October  1808. 
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Governor  General  to  say  that  he  would  not  dis- 
pute what  was  acknowledged  by  all.  That  the 
British  Government  had  given  away  territories 
yielding  large  revenues  on  many  occasions  and 
was  known  to  make  great  sacrifices  for  its  friends ; 
and  that  he  was  not  able  to  account  for  the 
hesitation  in  complying  with  his  small  request. 
I  remarked  upon  this,  that  if  the  object  of  his 
request  was  trifling,  the  earnestness  with  which 
he  pursued  it  was  surprising,  and  that  if  it 
was  important,  he  ought  not  to  Avonder  that 
a  certain  degree  of  deliberation  should  take  place 
upon  it." 


Neither     party 
would  give  utay. 


The  Envoy  finally  declined  any  declaration 
such  as  that  desired  without  a 
reference  to  his  Government,  nor 
would  he  engage  to  do  more  than  submit  the  whole 
matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  Governor 
General.  After  this,  the  hope  of  the  negotiations 
being  brought  to  a  speedy  or  even  a  satisfactory 
termination  seemed  very  remote.  The  Maharaja 
appeared  determined  to  make  his  adhesion  to  the 
treaty  dependant  upon  the  acceptance  of  his  pro- 
positions by  the  British  Government,  and  after 
vainly  attempting  to  persuade  the  Envoy  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Ambala,  he  assigned  the  town  of  Fatah- 

The  mi»sian  halts  ^bad  for  the  residcucc  of  the  mission, 
atjPatahabad.  ^^j     started     from     Maler   Kotla 

with  his  army  on  the  1st  November  1808,  *  having 
despatched  to  the  Governor  General  a  letter  in  which 
were  reiterated  the  arguments   which   had  failed  to 

The  progress  of  the  ^^^ke  auy  imprcssiou  on  the  Envoy. 
ean^paign.  gjg   Campaign,  aftor   parting  with 

*  Mr.  Metcalfe  to  Qoverumeiit  of  India,  Ist  November  1808. 
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the  mission,  was  of  the  briefest.  As  has  been  be- 
fore stated,  he  seized  Ambala  from  the  widow  of 
the  late  Chief,  and,  not  content  with  the  land,  he 
converted  to  his  own  use  the  money  and  jeAvels  of 
this  unfortunate  lady.  Shahabad  he  took  from  the 
sons  of  Sirdar  Kami  Singh,  but  restored  it  on  the 
payment  of  a  fine  for  tlie  payment  of  which  the 
Raja  of  Pattiala  became  security. 

The  only  Chiefs  Avho  had  not  submitted  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  Maharaja,  a  submission  extorted 
by  violence,  fraud,  and  the  prospect  of  imminent 
danger,  were  Sirdar  Bhanga  Singh  of  Thanesar  and 
nanju  Singh  tho  Raja  of  Pattiala  ;  and  towards 
marches  to  Fattiaia.  ^j^^  capital  of  the  latter  he  marched 
the  third  week  in  November.  Bhanga  Singh  joined 
Raja  Sahib  Singh  at  this  place,  and  their  united 
forces  would  have  been  able  to  offer  a  serious  resis- 
tance to  the  Maharaja.  But  he  was  ever  more  of  a 
diplomatist  than  a  warrior.  He  preferred  to  attack 
those  who  were  unable  to  defend  themselves  ;  and 
throughout  his  march  he  had  scrupulously  avoided 
injuring  the  territory  of  Raja  Sahib  Singh.  In  the 
same  way,  although  he  took  several  places  from 
Sirdar  Bhanga  Singh  of  Thanesar,  a  very  powerful 
Chief^  yet  he  restored  them  again  without  any 
His  infantry  and  artillery  were  at 
Thanesar  several  days,  but  were 
recalled  without  any  attempt  to 
injure  the  place.  The  meeting  be- 
tween him  and  Raja  Sahib  Singh  has  been  described, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Ranjit  Singh  felt 
as  much  hesitation  regarding  it  as  Sahib  Singh 
himself  He  would  have  liked  to  attack  the  Raja 
and  annex  his  country,  but  he  dared  not  do  so ;  and 


app9;rent  cause. 

Tlie  tneetlng  be- 
ttreett,  the  Chleft  of 
Jjahore  and  i'attt-' 
aUt,  November  180H, 
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he  instead  swore  eternal  friendship  with  the  inten- 
tion  of  breaking  the  oath  on  the  first  suitable  oppor- 
Manju  Singh  r«.  tunity.  After  this  he  returned  to 
turnetoAn^ritsar.  AmritsaT  by  forced  marches,  an^iv. 
ing  there  on  the  4th  December,  and  was  joined  by 
Mr.  Metcalfe,  the  British  Envoy,  on  the  10th  of  the 
same  month. 

The  storm  which  had  been  long  impending  over 
the  Maharaja  now  broke;  and  the 
Envoy's  first  duty  was  to  give  him  a 
letter  from  the  Governor  General,  rebuking  him  for  his 
The  protection  of  di^courteous  treatment  of  the  Mis- 
t/»e  cia-satiej  terri-  siou  and  emphatically  declaring  the 
Cis-Satlej  Chiefs  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  English  Government/^  From  the  note  of 
the  Envoy  of  the  12th  December,t  may  be  learnt  the 

♦  Vide  iofitructious  of  Qovei'ument  to  Mr.  Metcalfe  dated  31st  October 
1808. 

t  Note  of  Mr.  Metcalfe  of  12th  December  1808,  transmitted  to  the 
Raja  of  Lahore. 

"  His  Lordship  has  learnt  with  gi-eat  surprise  and  concern,  tliat  the 
Mahanija  aims  at  the  subjection  of  Chiefs  who  have  long  been  considered 
under  the  protection  of  the  power  ruling  in  the  north  of  Hindoostan, 
and  is  more  esi^ecially  astonished  to  find  tliat  the  Maharaja  requires  the 
assent  of  the  British  Government  to  the  execution  of  his  design. 

"  By  the  issue  of  a  war  with  the  Mahi-attas  the  British  Government 
became  possessed  of  the  power  and  right  formerly  exercised  by  that 
nation  in  the  north  of  Hindoostan. 

"  At  the  time  the  Maharaja  had  no  claim  on  the  countiy  between 
the  Satlej  and  the  Jamna.  In  an  early  periml  of  that  contest,  a  com- 
munication was  received  from  the  Maharaja,  by  the  late  Lord  Lake, 
which  proposed  to  fix  the  Satlej  as  the  boundary  between  the  British 
Government  and  his;  which  is  a  clear  proof  that  the  Maharaja  in  those 
days  was  well  aware  that  the  country  in  question  was  dependant  on  tlio 
power  paramount  in  the  north  of  Hindoostan. 

"  Since  the  British  Government  has  come  into  this  situation,  it  has 
relieved  the  Chiefs  between  the  Satlej  and  Jamna  from  tribute,  and  that 
degree  of  subserviency  which  they  were  used  to  pay  to  the  Alahrattas, 
and  has  allowed  them  to  carry  on  their  own  concerns  without  interference 
or  control.  But  this  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government 
was  meant  for  the  benefit  of  those  Chiefs ;  not  for  their  injury.  It  was 
never  intended  that  the  forbearance  of  the  British  Government  should 
be  taken  advantage  of  by  another  power,  to  oppress  and  subjugate  those 
whom  the  British  Government  wished  to  protect  and  relieve. 

"Ill  reply,  therefore,  to  the  Maharaja*8  requisition,  it  is  hereby  declarodi 
that  the  British  Government  cannot   consent  that  these  Chiefs  should 
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considerations  which  induced  this  decision  of  the  Go- 
vernment ;  but  other  reasons,  which  it  was  then  in- 
The  true  reaeona  convenicnt  to  stato  opculy,  had  their 
weight.  A  French  invasion  was 
beginning  to  be  believed  the  impos- 
sibility it  really  was;  and  the  desire  for  a  defensive  al- 
liance against  France  was  growing  naturally  weaker. 
The  British  Government  was  not,  at  any  rate,  disposed 
to  allow  its  northern  frontier  to  be  in  a  chronic  state 
of  invasion  or  disturbance  in  order  to  obtain  a  treaty 
which  would  probably  be  worthless  when  obtained. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  a  French  invasion  was  most 

be  subjugated  by  the  Maharaja  or  any  other  power ;  and  it  is  hereby 
Announced  that  those  Chiefs,  according  to  established  custom,  are,  and 
will  remaia  under  the  protection  of  the  British  Goverument. 

'*  Exclusive  of  these  considerations  which  are  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
the  just  principles  by  which  the  determination  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  swayed,  there  are  circumstances  in  the  conduct  of  the  Maharaja 
in  bringing  forward  his  proposal,  which  would,  in  any  case,  make  it 
impossible  to  comply  with. 

**  The  British  Government  sent  an  Envoy  to  the  Maharaja  to  give 
him  information  of  a  great  danger,  and  to  offer  tiie  assistance  of  the 
British  Government  to  repel  it,  and  made  certain  propositions  to  the 
Maharaja  which  were  particularly  calculated  to  promote  his  interest. 
The  Maliaraja,  for  reasons  which  are  not  discernible,  did  not  receive 
those  pi*opo8itions  with  the  same  confidence  and  cordiality  with  which 
they  were  made,  but  in  reply  brought  forward  a  demand  for  the  assent 
of  the  British  Government  for  the  subjugation  of  the  Chiefs  connected 
with  it,  and  made  a  compliance  with  that  demand,  tlie  condition  of  his 
assent  to  the  friendly  propositions  of  the  Governor  General.  It  would 
be  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  the  British  Government  to.  comply  with 
any  demand  so  brought  forward." 

«'  Besides  this,  the  Maharaja,  in  making  a  reference  to  the  British 
Government  on  this  subject,  instead  of  waiting  for  a  reply,  proceeded  to 
execute  his  intention  of  subjugating  the  Chiefs,  taking  the  countiy,  which 
were  the  objects  of  the  reference,  thus  apparently  endeavouring  to  secure 
his  object,  whether  the  reply  should  be  favorable  or  not. 

^  In  making  the  reference  the  Maharaja  shewed  that  he  well  knew 
that,  without  the  consent  of  the  British  Government,  he  had  no  right  to 
invade  the  country  between  the  Satlej  and  the  Jarana ;  for  if  this  had 
not  been  the  case,  there  would  not  have  been  any  necessity  to  make  the 
reference.  It  was  therefore,  peculiai-ly  inconsistent  with  the  respect  due 
to  the  British  Government,  and  an  improper  return  for  the  friendly 
confidence  which  that  Government  bad  reposed  in  the  Maharaja,  to 
proceed  to  seize  the  object  of  his  requisition,  without  so  much  as  waiting 
for  a  reply. 
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unlikely  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  were  the  treaty- 
concluded,  it  was  still  more  unlikely  that  Ranjit 
Singh  would  respect  it,  should  an  invasion  take 
place.  The  Government  argued  that  as  the  Maha- 
raja systematically  broke  every  engagement,  how- 
ever solemn,  formed  with  his  own  Chiefe  and  friends, 
he  would  not  be  likely  to  treat  a  foreign  power  with 
more  honesty,  should  it  be  to  his  advantage  to 
betray  it. 

The  check  given  by  the  letter  here  quoted, 
Banfit  Singh  nn^  was  quito  uuexpectod  by  the 
dteiaraiion  as  final.  Maharaja ;  but  he  pretended  to  treat 
the  declaration  of  the  Governor  General  as  not 
final,  and  to  be  altered  by  negotiation ;  though  the 
Envoy  assured  him  that  the  decision  was  unalterable, 

'*  This  is  quite  contraiy  to  the  established  practice  amongst  States, 
which  requires  that  when  one  power  makes  a  reference  to  another,  it 
should  await  the  result  of  that  reference.  This  principle  is  so  clear,  and 
according  to  the  rules  of  common  respect  so  iudispensible,  that  it  is 
surprising  that  the  Mahariya  should  not  have  attended  to  it.  I  have 
repeatedly  endeavoured  to  impress  it  on  the  Maharaja*s  mind,  but 
without  success. 

*'  Moreover,  the  Maharaja  proceeded  to  execute  h!s  plans  without 
giving  any  notice  to  me,  and  although  he  carried  his  arms  close  to  the 
confines  of  the  British  territories,  never  made  any  candid  communica- 
tion to  me  of  his  designs,  but  sometimes  even  assigned  a  different 
intention  from  that  which  afterwards  appeared. 

**  In  addition  to  those  circumstances,  the  Maharaja*s  behaviour  to- 
wards me,  the  representative  of  the  British  Government,  was  in  otlier 
pointo  neither  consistent  with  the  respect  due  to  a  great  State,  nor  with 
the  confidence  due  to  a  friendly  State.  The  Maharaja  will  find  in  his 
own  breast  an  explanation  of  this  observation,  and  his  recollection  will 
point  it  to  the  facts  which  have  caused  it.  It  is  unnecessary  in  this 
place  to  particularize  them ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  constituted  a 
violation  of  the  rules  established  for  the  intercourse  between  States. 

<*  Under  all  these  circumstances,  even  if  the  Maharaja*s  demand  had 
been  in  itself  unexceptionable,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  comply 
with  it. 

^  1  am  directed  hj  the  Eight  Honorable  the  Governor  General  to  pro- 
test agunst  the  invasion  of  the  country  between  the  Satlej  and  Jamma 
in  the  name  of  the  British  Government ;  and  farther  to  declare,  that  the 
British  Government  cannot  acknowledge  any  right  in  the  Maharaja  to 
any  territories  that  he  may  have  taken  possession  of,  situated  between 
the  Satlej  and  the  Jamma,  since  the  first  reference  of  this  question  to  the 
Bntish  Government 
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and  pressed  for  an  immediate  reply  to  the  demands 
of  the  Government/'  But  this  was  precisely  what 
Ranjit  Singh  desired  to  avoid.  Afraid  to  defy  the 
English  Government,  and  refuse  compliance  with  its 
demands  he  yet  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to 
resign  the  new  and  valuable  possessions,  Ambala, 
Faridkot  and  Saniwal,  which  he  had  won  so  tri- 
umphantly, and  under  the  Envoy  s  very  eyes.  So  he 
The  negotiation  delayed  the  negotiations  by  a 
delayed,  thousaud  artificcs.     Now,  Prabdyal, 

the  Kapurthalla  Agent,  was  essential  to  the  consul- 
tation and  must  be  summoned;  now  it  was  Mith 
Singh  Padhania,  for  whose  arrival  everything  must 
wait ;  disturbances  broke  out  in  Amritsar  and  he 
must  leave  for  Lahore  ;  at  Lahore,  similar  dis- 
turbances prevented  him  from  thinking  of  other 
matters.  He  promised  compliance,  yet  made  no 
effort  to  carry  out  his  promises  ;  and  he  complained 
bitterly  of  the  change  of  policy  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment,   whose   Envoy  had    arrived    with   the 


"Moi'eover,  the  Governor  General  feels  himself  authorized  to  expect, 
and  entertains  no  doubt,  that  the  Maharaja  will  restore  all  the  places 
that  he  has  taken  possession  of  since  that  period  to  the  former  possessors, 
and  will  confine  his  army  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Satlej,  since  he  can 
have  no  object  in  maintaining  it  on  the  left  bank,  except  to  overawe  and 
subjugate  the  Chiefs  situated  between  that  river  and  the  Jamna,  who  are 
now  declared  to  be  uuder  the  protection  of  the  British  Government. 

"  In  expressing  these  sentiments,  I  am  directed  toinfoi-m  the  Maharaja, 
that  the  British  Government  is  desirous  of  maintaining  the  most 
amicable  relations  with  his  Government,  and  wishes  that  the  friendship 
subsisting  between  the  two  States  may  daily  improve  and  increase.  The 
British  Government  desires  no  country  for  itself.  It  has  enough,  and 
its  only  ambition  is  to  improve  the  territories  of  which  it  is  possessed, 
and  to  promote  the  happiness  of  its  subjects.  It  wishes  to  live  in  amity 
with  all  mankind.  It  cannot  consent  to  the  subjugation  of  Chiefs  who 
are  closely  connected  with  it,  and  have  claims  on  it  for  protection. 

"  At  the  same  time,  it  entertains  the  most  friendly  designs  towards 
the  Maharaja ;  with  whom,  notwithstanding  the  just  causes  of  complaint, 
which  the  Maharaja's  conduct  has  afforded,  it  is  anxious  to  cultivate  the 
relations  of  intimate  friendship.** 

*  Mr.  Metcalfe  to  Government,  dated  14th,  15tb,  and  18th  December- 
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expressed  object  of  increasing  the  friendship  be- 
ckHN«rfabt««  of  the    tween  the  two  States  and  concludinsr 
r«MM<»ioftie.  a  treaty   against  France.     Yet  the 

only  friendship  shown  was  in  thwarting  his  schemes 
and  his  policy,  which  was  neither  new  nor  strange, 
while  the  original  object  of  the  treaty  was  altogether 
forgotten,* 

At  this  time  the  Maharaja  had  all  but  decided 
Banjtt  Singh  d«-     upon  War  with   the   English.     The 
the  Enffiuh.  movement  of  British  troops   to  the 

Satlej  seemed  to  him  to  prophesy  a  no  distant  day 
when  his  dominions  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  stran- 
gers ;  and  he  was  inclined  to  prefer  a  struggle  in  which 
success  seemed  to  him  not  impossible,  to  relinquishing 
his  most  cherished  design,  the  subjugation  of  the 
whole  country  between  the  Satlej  and  the  Jamna. 
He  accordingly  carried  on  his  military  preparations 
with  the  utmost  activity.  Troops  were  called  in  from 
all  quarters ;  ammunition  and  military  stores  were 
collected ;  the  new  fort  of  Govindgarh  at  Amritsar 
Preparati4m8  for  was  prepared  for  defence,  and  guns 
•^*'*  were  mounted  and  provisions  laid  in 

for  a  siege.  Diwan  Mohkam  Chand,  the  best  of  the 
Sikh  Generals,  and  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  English, 
who,  with  a  large  force,  had  been  sent  to  Kangra  to 


*  Mr.  Metcalfe  to  the  Government,  dated  20th  and  22nd  December 
1 808  ;  and  3rd  and  4th  of  January  1 809,  and  notes  of  Mr.  Metcaife 
and  Kanjit  Singh  dated  25th,  26th,  29th  of  December  and  4th  Januaiy. 

It  IS  impossible  to  deny  that  there  was  some  truth  in  'the 
complaint  of  Kanjit  Singh,  and  the  following  extract  from  Colouel 
Ocbtei'lony*s  instructions  is  not  without  significance:—* 

**  As  the  intelligence  lately  received  of  the  favorable  change  in  the 
"  aspect  of  affairs  on  the  continent  of  Europe  justifies  a  conviction 
**  that  the  project  of  France  against  the  British  possessions  in  India 
'*  must,  if  not  entirely  abandoned,  at  least,  be  so  far  suspended,  as  to 
'*  render  any  extraordinaiy  and  immediate  preparations  for  defence  un- 
*'  necessary,  the  views  and  intentions  of  Government,  under  which  your 
"  instructions  of  the  29tli  ultimo  were  framed,  are  materially  altered.**^- 
Government  to  Colouel  Ochterlony,  30th  January  1809. 
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assist  Baja  Sansar  Ghand  in  expelling  the  Gurkhas, 
was  hastily  re-called,  and  marched  to  Philor  Ghat, 
on  the  Satlej,  opposite  the  town  of  Ludhiana,  where 
he  encamped*  But  the  Maharaja  had  no  sooner 
formed  his  design  than  he  abandoned  it ;  and  al- 
chmngethumhuu  though  it  was  opcnlv  reported  in 
Lahore  that  Mohkam  Ghand  was 


about  to  cross  the  Satlej  and  join  the  Ambala  garri- 
son,t  the  troops,  with  tiie  exception  of  four  com- 
panies of  infantry,  were  withdrawn  from  Ambala 
on  the  12th  of  January.  They  determined,  however, 
to  be  unpleasantly  remembered  by  Baja  Sahib  Singh, 
and  on  their  return  march,  devastated  Niamalpur 
and  Jaiswah,  about  20  miles  from  Pattiala4 

The  detachment  of  British  troops,  which  the 
British  troops    Govemmeut  had  decided  to  station 

march  to  the  SaiUif,  xi_        oi    xi    •  i.      1      j. 

j^anuarwisoB.  ou  tho  Satloj,  as  a  check  to  any 

frirth^r  extention  of  Banjit  Singh's  power  to  the 
south  and  as  a  guarantee  of  e£5icient  protection 
to  the  Gis-Satlej  Ghiefs,  crossed  the  Jamna  on 
the  16th  January  1809.  It  was  under  the  charge  of 
Colonel  ooAtor-  Lieutcnant  Golouel  D.  Ochterlony, 
lotnftehmraeter.        ^j^^    jj^  heen  Specially    selected 

by  Government  for  the  service,  as  possessing, 
in  addition  to  the  highest  intelligence  and  energy, 
an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  politics  of  the 
north-western  Frontier.  §  Golonel  Ochterlony's 
instructions  left  a  good  deal  to  his  discretion.     He 

*  Mr.  Metcalfe  to  Government,  12th  Jannaiy  1809,  and  notes  of 
Mr.  Metcalfe  and  the  Maharaja  of  the  4th,  6th,  7tfa  and  8th  January. 

t  News  letter  Lahore,  12th  of  January,  and  Resident  of  Dehli  to 
GoTemment  of  India,  dated  18th  January  1809. 

{  Resident  of  Dehli  to  Government  of  India,  17th  January  1809, 
and  news  writer  at  Pattiala  to  Resident  of  the  same  date. 

§  Government  to  Colonel  Ochterlony,  dated  14th  and  18th  November 
4808.  Colonel  Oditerlony  to  Resident  DehJi,  dated  16th  and  17th 
January  1809. 
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was  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Maharaja  ; 
to  obtain  information  regarding  his  power,  resources, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  Chiefs 
subordinate  to  him  ;  to  be  careful 
to  bind  the  Government  by  no  promises  to  the 
Maharaja ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  close  with  no 
offers  of  assistance  or  demands  for  protection  from 
disaffected  Chiefs  in  the  Punjab  proper ;  though  he 
was  to  allow  them  to  understand  that,  at  some  fu- 
ture time,  their  services  might  be  acceptable.  The 
compulsory  engagements,  made  by  the  Maharaja 
with  the  Pattiala  and  other  Chiefs,  were  not  to 
be  considered  binding,  and  it  was  to  be  his  especial 
care  to  reconcile  the  Cis-Satlej  Chiefs  to  British 
protection  by  showing  them  l^at  it  was  essential 
to  their  very  existence ;  while  the  only  advantage 
the  Government  could  derive  from  its  connection 
with  them  would  be  to  have,  in  time  of  difficulty, 
a  confederacy  of  grateful  Chiefs,  bound  to  it  by  ties 
of  interest  and  affection.  The  protection  was  at 
first  to  be  general  but  would  be  defined  later.  No 
subsidy  would  be  asked  from  them  ;  but  hereafter 
they  would  have  to  contribute  towards  the  expense 
of  their  own  defence.  It  was  also  intimated  to 
Colonel  Ochterlony,  that  the  detachment  under  his 
command  would  be  eventually  employed  in  resum- 
ing the  conquests  made  by  Banjit  Singh  during  his 
last  campaign.* 


On  the  14th  of  January  1809,  Bhai  Gurbaksh 
Singh,  an  agent  of  the  Maharaja's, 
arrived  at  Pattiala,  for  the  purpose 
of  desiring  Raja  Sahib  Singh  or  his  minister  Chen 


ala    awmmt^neA    to 
lAMthore* 


*  Government  of  India  to  l>)loneI  Ochterlony,  dated  29th  December 
1808,  and  Government  of  India  to  Resident  Dehii,  dated  26th  December. 
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Singh,  with  the  Kajas  of  Nabha  and  Jhind,  to  wait 
upon  his  master  at  Amritsar.  Sahib  Singh,  who 
knew  that  the  English  were  preparing  to  cross  the 
Jamna,  refused  to  send  any  one  to 
Amritsar.  He  said  that  Jaswant 
Singh  of  Nabha  could  go  or  not,  as  he  chose  ;  and 
expressed  his  satisfaction  that  Raja  Bhag  Singh  of 
Jhind  had  already,  in  accordance  with  the  advice 
of  the  Resident  at  Dehli,  joined  Colonel  Ochterlony.* 

This  officer  arrived  at  Pattialaon  the  1st  Feb- 
coiof^ioeht^rfoni,  TVLSiTj.  Hc  had  bccu  received,  on 
arrive*  at  Fattiaia.  j^j[g  jjaarch,  with  cvidcut  Satisfaction, 
by  the  Chiefs  through  whose  territory  be  passed, 
and  Rani  Dya  Kour  of  Ambala  came  in  person  to 
thank  the  representative  of  the  British  Government 

for  the  restoration  of  her  territory. 

Raja  Sahib  Singh  welcomed  him 
with  a  joy  almost  childish ;  so  great  was  his  relief 
at  being  freed  from  all  apprehension  of  the  Maharaja 
of  Lahore.t  On  the  5th  of  February,  the  detach- 
ment marched  to  Nabha,  where  Colonel  Ochterlony 
was  received  by  Raja  Jaswant  Singh  with  equal 
The  Maur  Kotia  though  morc  dccorous  satisfaction.! 
Chief  reh^tated.         jj^  ^jr^^^  procccdod  to  Malcr  Kotla 

and  reinstated  the  Pathan  Chief  in  his  former  author- 
ity ;  for  it  will  be  remembered  that  Ranjit  Singh 
had  demanded  a  contribution  of  a  lakh  of  rupees  from 
this  little  State,  compelling  the  Raja  of  Pattiala 
and  other  Chiefs,  whose  police  stations  and  collectors 

*  Resident  Delili  to  Goveniment.  dated  15th,  I9tli,  and  25th  January. 
Colonel  Ochterlony  to  Resident  Dehli  of  '20th  Jannary. 

t  To  give  some  insight  into  Sahib  Singh's  character,  it  may  l)e  stated, 
that  although  the  interview  with  Colonel  Ochterlony  had  been  fixed 
for  an  early  hour,  it  was  not  till  past  noon  that  it  was  granted  ;  many  hours 
having  been  spent  by  the  Chiefs  in  persuading  the  Kaja  to  allow  his  sou, 
a  boy  of  12yeai*3  of  age,  to  be  present  at  the  interview. 

X  Colouel  Ochterlony  to  Government  4th  February  1809. 


The  Joy  of  the  Baja. 
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were   all   over  the  territory,  to  become   securities 
for  its  payment.* 

The  negotiations  at  Lahore  Were  not  advancing 

The  rai^re  nego-    favorably.      The   Maharaja  talked 

nations,  of  joining  his  army   on  the  Satlej, 

which  would  have  been  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of 

war. 

He  would  not  consent  to  relinquish  Faridkot 
nanjit  aingh  r«.  ^ud  othcr  territory  to  the  south 
fuBestoreiifuiuUh,  ^^  ^ho  Satloj  ;  the  troops  recalled 
from  Ambala  had  not  yet  recrossed  that  river  ; 
the  army  continued  to  collect  at  Philor,  and  all 
preparations  for  war  were  continued  ;  while  Diwan 
Mohkam  Chand  stopped  the  Envoy's  post  and 
acted  in  so  oflfensive  a  manner  that  Mr.  Met- 
calfe considered  he  would  be  compelled  to'  leave 
Amritsar  and  break  off  all  further  negotiations.  He 
expressed  his  conviction  that  Ranjit  Singh  was  de- 
Bnroyrteommends  tcrmiued  upou  War,  and  recom- 
*^*'-  mended  to  the  Commander-in-Chief, 

the  invasion  of  the  Punjab,  as  the  best  means  of 
breaking  the  Maharaja's  power  and  ensuring  a 
satisfactory  peace.t  The  general  disaffection  in  the 
Punjab  was  what  Mr.  Metcalfe  counted  upon  to 
secure  success  to  the  English.  He  believed  that 
every  principal  Chief  would  gladly  throw  off  the 
Maharaja's  yoke,  which  was  almost  too  heavy  to 
bear.  Ranjit  Singh  knew  his  danger  and  made 
extravagant  promises  to  his  followers.  His  mother- 
in-law,  Mai  Sada  Kour,  he  petted  and  coaxed,  for 

♦  Colonel  Ochterlony  to  Govermnetit,  9th  February  1809. 

t  ^^r*  Metcalfe  to  Government  of  India,  dated  13th,  18th,  21st, 
26th,  January.    Resident  Dehli  to  Government,  5th  Februaiy. 

Mr.  Seton,  the  Resident  at  Dehli,  recommended  a  more  cautions 
policy,  believing  that  Ranjit  Singh  would  never  rush  into  wai*  unless 
rendered  desperate. 
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she  was  the  head  of  the  great  Ramgharia  confeder- 
acy, and  "he  knew  she  had  been  intriguing  with  the 
English.  He  again  cohabitated  with  her  daughter 
Mehtab  Kour,  his  first  wife,  whom  he  had  long 
discarded,  and  he  acknowledged  as  his  own,  Sher 
Singh  and  Tara  Singh,  two  children  called  her 
sons,  but  with  whose  existence  neither  he  nor 
Mehtab  Kour  had  anything  to  do  and  whom  he 
had  till  now  disowned* 

The  Maharaja    could   not,    however,    fail    to 

The  effeet  of  th%    perccive  that  the  advance   of  the 
uhArmy,  British  army  under   General    St. 

Leger  and  the  detachment  under  Colonel  Ochter- 
lony,  was  productive  of  considerable  effect  on  the 
Satlej  Chiefs,  who,  fearing  to  compromise  themselves 
with  the  English,  withdrew  one  by  one ;  their  contin- 
gents followed  their  example,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
a  considerable  reinforcement  from  Lahore,  the  army 
of  Diwan  Mohkam  Chand  would  have  disappeared. 
At  length,  Ranjit  Singh  awoke  to  the  fact  that  the 
British  Government  was  not  to  be  turned  from  its 
resolution  by  his  opposition ;  and  he  determined, 
though  somewhat  late,  to  persuade  the  world  that  he 
was  a  consenting  party.     He,    accordingly,  sent  to 

Asiuhen^bntmyio    Coloncl    Ochtcrlony,    Sirdar   Sada 
Colonel  ochteriony.     gj^g]^  ^^j  Nizamuddin  Khan,  to  see 

if  the  new  Englishman  waj3  more  practicable  than 
Mr.  Metcalfe.t 

These  men  arrived  at  Colonel  Ochterlony's  camp 

on  the  13th  February.    They  were  full  of  complaints 

wuiehindueeahitn    of  Mr.  Mctcalfc's  rcscrvc,  and  tbe 

to  detay  hie  march.     Maharaja's    pacifio   and     generous 


*  Government  of  India  to  Mr.  Metcalfe  23rd  Jannarj  1809;  and 
Mr.  Metcalfe  to  GoTernment  of  India  of  29rh  January  and  3rd  Febrnary. 

t  Mr.  Metcalfe  of  6th,  12th,  and  15th  February,  to  Government. 
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spirit ;  and  after  having  obtained  all  the  information 
regarding  the  intentions  of  the  Government  they 
were  able  to  extract,  they  persuaded  the  Colonel  to 
halt  for  a  few  days  until  some  reply  should  be  re- 
ceived from  the  Maharaja.* 

The  conduct  of  Colonel    Ochterlony,  in   this 

nu  actum  dtsap*    instaucc,  was    disapproved  by  the 
ment.  Govomment.     He  was  told  that  he 

would  have  acted  more  prudently  in  refusing  to  allow 
any  representation  of  the  Maharaja's  Agents  to 
delay  the  advance  of  the  detachment ;  that  by  listen- 
ing to  remonstances  founded  on  an  impeachment 
of  the  candour  and  sincerity  of  the  Envoy,  he  had 
exposed  to  risk  the  dignity  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment ;  and  that  the  more  manifest  the  hostility  of 
the  Maharaja,  the  more  the  honor  and  interest  of  the 
Government  demanded  his  unhesitating  advance.t 
The  policy    of   the    Governor   General    had 

Theehanif€i>fpoii-    beou    ffreatlv     chansfed     by     cir- 

ey  o/  the  Governor  ^  ^  r^       .  i 

General.  cumstanccs.     Scomg  uo  longer  any 

danger  from  France,  he  had  thought  it  advis- 
able to  give  up  the  idea  of  a  military  post  at 
Ludhiana  or  at  some  other  place  on  the 
Satlej,  and  establish  it  rather  at  Kamal,  where 
its  presence  would  give  no  offence  to  Ranjit  Singh.| 
But  the  representations  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  of 
the  Resident  at  Dehli  and  Colonel  Ochterlony,  caused 
Ludhiana  to  be  finally  selected,  though  only  as  a 
temporary  measure.  §  The  change  of  policy  of  the 
Government  simply  amounted  to  this.     A   French 


*  Ck>Ionel  Ochterlony  to  GoTernment,  14th  February  1809.  General 
Ochterlony  to  Major  General  St.  Ledger,  10th  February  1809. 
t  Government  to  Colonel  Ochterlony  of  13th  March  1809. 
{  Government  to  Colonel  Ochterlony  of  30th  January  1809. 
§  Ludhiana  has  jremained  a  Military  Station  ever  since  1809. 
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invasion  being  now  a  remote  contingency,  there  was 
less  objection  to  a  treaty  of  amity  with  Ranjit  Singh 
and  less  necessity  to  limit  his  power.  Having  stead- 
ily refused  to  conclude  any  treaty  of  amity  until  the 
Maharaja  should  accede  to  the  demands  made  upon 
him,  it  was  for  the  honor  of  Government  to  meet 
him  with  a  sincere  friendship,  now  that  he  showed 
willingness  to  comply  with  those  demands.  Two 
draft  treaties  were  accordingly  sent  to  Mr.  Metcalfe. 
The  restitution  of  the  late  conquests  was  to  be  com- 
plete ;  the  older  conquests  would  not  be  interfered 
with  :  but  Ranjit  Singh  was  not  to  claim  allegiance 
from  the  Cis-Satlej  Chiefs,  even  for  territory  which 
he  himself  had  given  them.* 

Colonel  Ochterlony,  who  reached  Ludhiana  on 
orhterjony  reaih-  tho  20th  of  February,  resigned  his 
e$  Ludhiana,  commaud  on   the  arrival  of  the  re- 

primand from  Government ;  but,  while  his  resigna- 
tion was  accepted,  his  services  and  zeal  were  so  warm- 
ly commended  that  he  was  induced  to  recal  it  and 
remained  in  political  andmilitary  charge  of  Ludhiana.t 

The  negotiations  at  Lahore  were  now  drawing  to 
a  satisfactory  termination.  A  circumstance  which 
showed  Ranjit  Singh  the  power  which  discipline 
gave  to  the  British  army  is  said  to  have  strengthened 
his  desire  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  British 
Government. 

This  was  an  attack  made  on  Mr.  Metcalfe's 
ni^  attach  on  tjie     escort  at  Amritsar,  by  the  fanatical 

Enroy'B    escort      at  ,  '      */ 

Amrusur.  Akalis  I    of  the   Golden    Temple, 

♦  Government  of  India  to  Mr.   Metcalfe,  dated  13th  March  1809. 
Government  of  India  to  His  Excellancy  the  Coumiauder-iu-Chief 

of  the  same  date, 
t  Colonel  Ochterlony  to  Government  of  15th  April  and  4th   May. 

Government  to  Colonel   Ochterlony  of  29th  April   and  13th 

June. 
J  **i4Aa/iV* — immortals.    The  militai*y  priests  of  Sikhisra. 
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who  were  enraged  with  the  Muhammadan  soldiers 
belonging  to  the  British  camp,  for  celebrating 
the  festival  of  the  Muharam  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  sacred  city.  These  men,  whose  courage  and 
military  qualities  were  notorious,  headed  by  one 
Phula  Singh,  afterwards  well  known  in  Punjab 
history,  were  completely  routed  by  the  few  British 
Sepoys  upon  whom  the  undisciplined  valour  of  the 
Akalis  could  make  no  impression.*  The  outrage 
TiiB  r^puiae  by  the  ^^^  ^^  poUtical  significauco  nor 
m-uuhtroapB.  j^g^^  ^jjg  Maharaja  any  share  in  it. 

It  was  an  outburst  of  Sikli  fanaticism,  from  which 
the  Maharaja  himself  had  suffered  more  than  once  ;  t 
and  his  power,  which  rested  very  much  on  opinion 
and  on  the  respect  paid  by  the  Sikhs  to  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Gurus  and  the  head  of  the  Khalsa,  was 
not  sufficient  to  punish  men  whose  only  offence  was 
too  great  a  zeal  in  the  service  of  religion* 

The   surrender   of  Faridkot,    held   by  Diwan 
Fartdhot  surret^    Mohkam  Chaud,  was  the  most  diffi- 
*''^-  cult  concession  to  obtain  from  the 

Maharaja,  and  every  possible  delay  was  made  and 
every  artifice  employed  to  avoid  it,  so  much  so,  that 
the  British  Envoy  again  thought  that  war  was  in- 
evitablcj  But  at  length,  on  the  2nd  of  April,  the 
place  was  evacuated  by  the  Lahore  troops  and  made 
over  to  its  rightful   owner.  §     The   conclusion  of  the 

*  Mr.  Metcalfe  to  Government,  26th  February  and  7th  March. 

t  Only  two  months  before  this,  Lahore  and  Amritsar  had  been  in  a 
state  of  revolt,  because  Moran,  the  mistress  then  in  favour  with  the  Maha- 
raja, had  persuaded  one  of  her  friends  to  turn  Muhammadan  for  her  love. 
The  Hindus  and  8ikhs  were  furious,  and  demanded  that  she  should  be 
given  up  to  them.  Ranjit  Singh  refused  ;  but  with  a  generosity  as  rare  as 
it  was  just,  he  offered  them  instead  her  brother,  whom  they  might  put  to 
death. 

I  Mr.  Melcalfe  to  Government,  22nd  March  1809.  Resident  Dellii 
to  Military  Secretary  to  Commander-in-Chief,  Ist  April. 

§  Colonel  Ochteriony  to  Government  of  India,  6th  April  1809. 
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treaty  now  became  easy,  and  the  second  draft  for- 
warded from   Calcutta  being  accepted   by   Ranjit 
Afid  ths  treatjf    Singh  in  its  integrity,  it  was  signed 
1809.      '  at  Lahore,  on  the  25th  of  April,  and 

received  the  confirmation  of  the  Governor  General 
in  Council.* 

By  this  treaty  Maharaja  Banjit  Singh  resigned, 
for  ever,  all  supremacy  over  the 
Cis-Satlej  Chiefs,  and  all  claims  to 
the  Cis-Satlej  territory  which  came  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  Government.  Nor  did  the 
Maharaja,  at  any  future  period,  seek  to  evade  its 
provisions  which  destroyed  his  most  cherished  am- 
bition and  to  which  te  had  agreed  with  so  much 
reluctance.     Had  it  not  been  for  the  tact,  patience 


Jl<re«wl<#. 


•  TREATY  BETWEEN  THE  BRITISH   GOVERNMENT  AND 
THE  RAJAH  OF  LAHORE. 

Whbbbab  certain  differences  which  had  arisen  between  the  British 
Goveninieiit  and  the  Uajah  of  Lahore  have  been  happily  and  aniicabiy 
adjusted,  and  both  parties  being  anxious  to  maintain  tlie  relations  of 
perfect  amity  and  concord,  the  following  Articles  of  'IVeaty,  which  shall 
be  binding  on  the  heira  and  successors  of  the  two  parties,  have  been  con- 
cluded by  Rajah  Ranjit  Sing,  on  his  own  part,  and  by  the  agency  of 
Charles  Theophilus  Metcalfe,  Esquire,  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment 

ARTICLE  1. ^Perpetual  friendship  shall  subsist  between  the  British 
Government  and  the  State  of  Lahore.  The  latter  shall  be  con- 
sidered, with  respect  to  the  former,  to  be  on  the  footing  of  the 
most  favored  powers;  and  the  British  Government  will  have  no 
concern  with  the  territories  and  subjects  of  the  Rajah  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  River  Satlej. 
ARTICLE  2. — The  Rajah  will  never  maintain  in  the  territory  occupied 
by  him  and  his  dependants  on  the  left  bank  of  the  River  Satlej, 
more  troops  than  ai*e  necessary  for  the  internal  duties  of  that  terri- 
tory, nor  commit  or  suffer  any  encroachments  on  the  possessions  or 
rights  of  the  Chiefs  in  its  vicinity. 
ARTICIjE  8.— Id  the  event  of  a  violation  of  any  of  the  preceding 
Articles,  or  of  a  departure  from  the  rules  of  friendship  on  the  part 
of  either  State,  this  Treaty  shall  be  considered  to  be  null  and 
void. 
ARTICLE  4.— This  Treaty,  consisting  of  four  Articles,  having  been 
settled  and  conclnded  at  Amritsur,  on  the  26th  day  of  April  1 809.  Mr. 
Charles  Theophilus  Metcalfe  has  delivered  to  the  Rajah  of  Ijahore  a 
copy  of  the  same,  in  English  and  Persian,  under  his  seal  and 
signature,  and  the  said  Rajah  has  delivered  another  copy  of  the  same. 
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and  diplomatic  ability  of  Mr.  Metcalfe,  the  British 
Envoy  at  Lahore,  the  treaty  would  never  have  been 
concluded  at  all,  or  only  as  a  concession  extorted 
after  a  successful  campaign.* 

From  this  time,  till  the  year  1845,  the  history 
j::;;TrLTc:'LTj  ^^^^^  Cis-Satlej  states  is,  for  the 
Htnie^  u  auogeiher  most  part,  dlstluct  from  that  of 
of  Lahore,  thc  kiugdom  of  Lahore.     The  pro- 

tected Chiefs  were  too  well  aware  of  the  cer- 
tain danger  they  had  escaped  to  intrigue  with  the 
Maharaja  against  the  English  and  were  too  con- 
tented to  have  any  cause  for  intrigiie ;  while  Kanjit 
Singh  himself,  shrewd  enough  to  understand  the 
strength  of  the  British  Government  and  wise  enough 
to  accept  the  inevitable,  found  abundant  work  for  his 
restless  ambition  in  the  conquest  of  Kashmir,  Pesh- 
awur,  Multan  and  the  Derajat. 

uiider  Ills  seal  and  signature ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Tlieophilns  Meto4ilfe 
en<;a;(cs  to  proiuire,  with  In  tlie  8|>ace  of  two  months,  a  copy  of  the 
same  duly  ratified  by  the  KIght  HonMile  the  Governor  General  in 
Council,  on  tlie  receipt  of  whicli  by  tlie  liaja,  the  present  Treaty 
sliall  be  deemed  complete  and  binding  on  lioth  {taities,  and  the  copy 
of  it  now  delivered  to  the  Baja  shall  be  returned. 
<^ea/  and  Signature  of  Signature  cmd  Seal  of 

C.  T.  METCALFE.  RAJAH  RANJIT  8INGU* 


(Signed.)    MINTO. 


Ratified  by  the  Governor  General  in  Comieil  on  the  30th  May  1809. 

Letters  of  Government,  to  Mr.  Metcalfe  of  3rd  »)ane  1809.  to 
Colonel  Ochtcrlony  of  the  1 1th  and  20tli  June,  and  to  Maharaja  Kanjit 
Singh  of  the  3rd  June. 

•  As  a  supplement  to  the  Treaty,  a  Proclamation  of  protection 
against  Lahore  was  i::>sued  to  the  Cis-butlej  Chiefs,  of  which  the  following 
Is  a  translation  :  — 

*'  It  is  clearer  than  the  sun,  and  better  prove<1  than  the  existence  of 
"  yesterday,  that  the  detachment  of  British  Troops  to  this  side  of  the  Satlej 
"  "was  entirely  in  acquiescence  with  the  application  and  earnest  entreaty  of 
«*  the  Chiefs,  and  originated  solely  through  friendly  considerations  iu  the 


i 
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No  one  of  the  Cis-Satlej   Chiefs  was  more  re- 
TfieBatufaettonof    joiced  at  the  iiew  order  of  things, 

PatHala  at  the  re-      "^  .  ^ 

•uu.  than   the   Raja  of  Fattiala.     Pos- 

sessing a  character  whose  weakness  bordered  on 
imbecility,  he  felt  that  he  was  unable  to  resist 
Ranjit  Singh ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  he  could  hold  his  own  against  Rani 
Aus  Kour,  his  ambitious  and  clever  wife,  who,  not 
content  with  the  estate  granted  her,  demanded  also  a 
share  in  the  administration  of  the  State. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  weakness  of  the  Raja 
The  ontraae  oH  •  was  showu  iu  a  dcspcrate   outrage 
Captain  White.  committed  iu  his  territories  on  Cap- 

tain White,  employed  in  surveying  the  boundary  line. 


"  Britisli  to  preserve  the  Chiefs  in  their  posse3^ioll3  niul  iiKlependeiice.     A 
"treaty  having  heeii  conclude*!  on  the  orh  April  l«09,  between  Mr.  Met- 
"calfeonthe   part  of  liritish  Government,  and  Maharaja  Hanjit  Singh, 
"agi*ecably  to  the  ordei*3  of  tlie  Kight  Iliniorahle  the  Governor  (General 
**  in  Council,  I  have  the  plea.sure  of  pnblisliing,  for  the  satisfaction  <»f  tiie 
"  Cliiefs  of  tlie  country  of  Maliva  anil  8irhind.  the  pleasure  and  resolutions 
"  of  Government  contained  in  the  seven  following  Articles  : — 
"  ARTICLE  1— The  country  of  the  Chiefs  of  Malwa  and  Sirliind  hav- 
ing  entered  under  the  protection  of  the   British    Government,   iu 
futui'e  it  shall  he  secured  from  the  authority  and  control  of  Maha- 
raja Kanjit  Singh,  conformably  to  tiie  terms  of  the  ti*eaty. 
"ARTICLE  2.— The  country  of  the  Chiefs  thus  taken  under  protection 
shall  be  exempted  from  all  pecuniary  tribute  to  the  Uritish  Govern- 
ment. 
"ARTICLE  3.— The  Chiefs  shall  remain   in  the  exercise  of  the  same 
rights  and  authority  within  their  own  possessions,  which  they  enjo^-ed 
before  tliej'  were  taken  under  the  nritish  protection. 
"ARTICLE  4. — Whenever  a  Rriti»»h  Force,  for  purposes  connected  with 
the  genei*al  welfare,  shall   be  judged  necessary  to  march  through 
the  country  of  the  said  Chiefs,  every  Chief  shall,  within   his  owu 
possessions,  assist  and  furnish   the  I^'itish  Force,  to  the  full  of  his 
power,  with  supplies  of  grain  and  other  necessaries  which  may  be 
demanded. 
"ARTICLE  5.— Should  an  enemy  approach  from  any  quarter  for  the 
purpose  of  conquering  this  country ;  friendship  and  mutual  interests 
require  that  the  Chiefs  join   the  liritish  Army   with  their  forces, 
and,  exerting  themselves  in  ex^ielling  the  euemy,  act  under  dis- 
cipline and  obedience. 
"ARTICLE  6.— Any  European  articles  brought  by  merchants  from  the 
eastern  districts  for  the  use  of  the  army,  shall  be  allowed  to  pass  by 
the  thanadars  and  sirdars  of  the  several  districts  belouging  to  the 
Chiefs,  without  molestatiou  or  the  demand  of  duty. 
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who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  compelled,  two  years 
before,  to  suspend  operations  owing  to  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  Pattiala  territory.  This  gentleman, 
who  had  with  him  about  80  native  troopers  as  an 
escort,  was  attacked  at  the  village  of  Chowki,  by  a 
large  body  of  horse  and  foot  imder  the  command  of 
the  AkaH  Fhula  Singh,  the  same  man  that  had 
attached  Mr.  Metcalfe's  escort  at  Amritsar.  The 
number  of  the  enemy  was  soon  increased  by  contri- 
butions from  the  neighbouring  villages,  to  upwards 
of  a  thousand  men,  and,  after  a  retreat  in  which 
all  the  tents  and  baggage  were  lost,  the  Uttle  British 
force  only  found  safety  by  storming  the  hostile 
village  of  Patoki,  which  they  held  gallantly  till  the 
arrival  of  Bam  Singh,  nephew  of  Raja  Jaswant 
Singh  of  Nabha,  and  fresh  reinforcements  restored 
tranquility  and  forced  the  enemy  to  disperse.  In 
the  skirmish,  six  of  Captain  White's  party  were 
killed  and  nineteen  wounded.* 

Bepresentations  were  made  to  the  Besident  at 
Dehli  that  the  outrage  had  been  caused  by  the 
conduct  of  some  of  Captain  White's  escort;  but 
this  was  clearly  proved  to  be  false,  and  strenuous 
efforts,  were  made  to  punish  those  concerned  in  the 
attack.  The  Bajas  of  Nabha  and  Jhind,  and  Bhai 
Lai  Singh  promised  their  cordial  assistance,  as  did 
the  Baja  of  Pattiala,  but  his  imbeciUty  was  such 
that  nothing  could  be  hoped  from  him.  Phula 
Singh,  who  resided  at  Damdama,   near  Battinda, 


"  ARTICLE  7.— All  horses  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  Cavahy  Kegi- 
menfc,  whether  in  Sirbind  or  elsewhere,  the  britigers  of  which 
being  furnished  with  sealed  rahdarees  from  the  Resident  at  Delhi 
or  Officer  Commanding  at  Sirhind,  the  several  Chiefs  shall  aUow 
such  horses  to  pass  without  molestation,  or  the  demand  of  duty." 

*  Captain  White  to  Resident  Dehli,  24th  and  25th  December  1809, 
and  Lieutenant  Maishali  to  Captain  White  of  25th  December  1809. 
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owned  allegiance  to  no  Chief,  and  his  sacred  charac- 
ter as  an  Akdli  was  his  protection  on  this  occasion, 
as  it  had  been  at  Amritsar.  Finding  the  British 
Government  determined  to  punish  him,  he  crossed 
the  Satlej  and  returned  to  Amritsar,  from  which 
place  he  defied  the  power  of  Ranjit  Singh  to  remove 
him.*  Much  pressure  was  put  upon  the  Maharaja 
to  compel  the  surrender  of  the  criminal,  but  Phula 
Singh  had  great  influence,  and,  although  he  was 
banished  for  a  time,  he  was  later  taken  into  favour 
and  became  the  leader  of  the  Akdli  troops  in  the 
Maharaja's  service.t 

The  mismanagement  of  the   Pattiala   State  be- 

The  disorder  in  the      CamC  UOW     SO     grOSS,     Owiug     tO  the 

Pattiala  State.  gTowiug  imbccility  of  the  Raja  and 

the  rapacity  of  his  advisers,  that  Colonel  Ochter- 
lony  was  compelled  to  interfere,  although  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  3rd  of  May  1809  had  reserved  to 
the  Chiefs  the  right  of  perfect  liberty  in  their  inter- 
nal affairs.  But  the  other  great  Chiefs  of  the  Phiil- 
kian  house,  the  Rajas  of  Nabha  and  Jhind  and 
their  friend  and  connection  Bhai  Lai  Singh,  weremost 
anxious  that  the  Agent  should  use  his  influence  to 
restore  some  order  to  the  administration.  The  Raja 
was  completely  in  the  hands  of  unworthy  favourites, 
whose  ascendency  was  used  to  aggrandize  and  enrich 
themselves.  His  wife.  Rani  Aus  Kour,  was  too 
able  and  independent  to  be  in  favour  with  the  Raja's 

*  Resident  Delhi  to  Colonel  Ochterlony  of  the24tliand  27tli  January, 
and  22nd  and  23rd  February,  and  26th  April  1810.  Resident  Delhi  to 
Adjntant  General  of  2nd  February  1810. 

Resident  Dehli  to  Secretary  to  Government  of  7th  and  11th  May. 

t  The  histor)'  of  this  man  is  most  romantic.  He  was  killed,  after 
having  distinguished  himself  in  many  battles,  at  Teri  on  the  Kabnl  river, 
where  the  Afghans  were  defeated  chiefly  through  his  courage  and  devotion. 
Curiously  enough  he  offered  his  services  to  Mr.  Moorcroft  at  Jjahore 
in  1820.— 7Va9«^  in  the  Himalayan  Provinces^  Vol.  1,  p.  110,  also  roide 
Carmichael  Smyth, 
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advisers,  who  wished  to  retain  all  power  themselves, 
and  the  Raja  had  been  taught  to  look  upon  her 
with  suspicion  and  dislike. 

On  the  9th  January   1811,    at  the  invitation  of 
Th^  BritiMh  Agent     Raja  Sahib  Singh   and  the  Raias 
tHti.  of  Nabha  and  Jhind,  Colonel   Och- 

terlony  visited  Pattiala.  The  Raja  appeared  most 
desirous  that  some  satisfactory  arrangement  should 
be  made  by  which  order  might  be  restored.  He 
wished,  however,  to  place  the  administration  in  the 
hands  of  Rani  Khem  Kour,  his  step-mother,  whose 
interests  were  distinct  from  his  own  and  from  those 
of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  and  whose  rapacity  was  as 
gi*eat  as  that  of  any  of  the  Ministers.  Although 
Colonel  Ochterlony  would  have  desired  to  see  Rani 
Aus  Kour  at  the  head  of  affairs,  a  wish  that  was 
shared  by  the  Rajas  of  Jhind  and  Nabha,  he  would 
not  consent  that  any  one  should  be  appointed  in 
opposition  to  the  wish  of  the  Raja  ;  at  any  rate,  till 
such  time  as  the  instructions  of  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral should  be  received. 


It  was  agreed  by  the  Rajas  and  Bhai  Lai 
Certain  rrforfM  Siugh  that  ccrtaiu  reforms  should 
fHHt/d.  '  "  *  "  be  made  without  delay  ;  that  the 
extravagant  grants  of  land  should  be  resumed,  and 
new  ones  made  with  reference  to  the  just  claims  of 
the  grantees ;  and  that  jagirdars  should  be  compelled 
to  keep  their  contingents  ready  for  service.  Colonel 
Ochterlony  recommended  to  Government  that  Rajas 
Jaswant  Singh  and  Bhag  Singh  should  be  author- 
ized to  place,  in  case  of  necessity,  the  Dlwdni,  or 
general  administration,  in  the  hands  of  Rani  Aus 
And  ofherB  reconi.  Kour,  who  was  admittedly  the  only 
mended,  persou  competcut  to  undertake  it ; 
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subject  to  the  condition  that  all  business  should  be 
conducted  in  the  name  of  Raja  Sahib  Singh,  and 
that  the  Rani  should  soften  any  refusal  by  referring 
to  the  Rajas  of  Nabha  and  Jhind,  who  should 
decide  what  was  expedient  to  grant  or  reject.  * 

The  Government  of  India,  while  entertaining  a 
favourable  opinion  of  the  measures 

Th€  Supreme  fikw-  ^     i  r>t    ^  ^       ^^   i 

emwumt  unwuunff    proposcd   by   Coloucl    Ochterlony, 
was  averse,  on  general  principles  of 
policy,    to  take   any  direct  participation   in  their 
adoption.     This  was  the  first  occasion,  since  the  Cis- 
Satlej  States  had  been  taken  under   British  protec- 
tion, that  the  direct  interference  of  Government  had 
been  requested,  and  the  reason   for 
lu  reoMiM.  j^g  determination  was  that  it    con- 

sidered an  adherence  to  the  principle,  which  had 
been  so  often  and  so  solemnly  professed,  of  abstain- 
ing from  all  interference  in  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  the  Cis-Satlej  States,  of  more  importance 
than  the  attainment  of  the  benefits  which  a  deviation 
from  that  principle  might  be  expected  to  produce  in 
an  individual  case.  That  even  if  the  interference 
was  with  consent  of  the  Chief  and  his  friends  most 
directly  interested,  yet  still  the  credit  of  the  public 
professions  of  the  Government  would  be  lessened  ; 
that  the  interference  of  a  powerful  State  in  the 
affairs  of  a  weaker  was  necessarily  progressive,  with 
relation  not  only  to  the  latter  but  to  others  contig- 
uous ;  that  such  interfereijce  invx)lved  the  guar- 
antee of  the  arrangements  which  it  was  employed 
to  introduce  ;  and  placed  the  interposing  power  in 
connection  with  some  local  interests  and  in  opposi- 
tion  to   others;   while,    by  the  natural   effects  of 


Colonel  Ochterlony  to  Government,  dated  9th  March  1811. 
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action  and  re-action,  the  Government  which  employed 
its  influence  for  the  adjustment  of  these  foreign  con- 
cerns would  be  ultimately  compelled  to  become  the 
arbiter  and  controller  of  the  local  administration 
in  all  its  branches,  and  to  identify  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  the  protected  State  with  its  own.  On 
these  grounds  the  Government  desired  its  Agent  to 
limit  his  interference  to  advice  and  recommendation 
on  points  that  might  be  submitted  to  his  judgment* 
The  British  Government  was  not  however  long 
The  proetnmnuon  in  discoverinor  that,  with  every  wish 
istu  to  abstam   from   interference  with 

the  affairs  of  the  Chiefs,  these  latter  were  likely,  if 
left  to  themselves,  to  destroy  each  other  as  effec- 
tually as  if  their  ruin  had  been  left  to  Maharaja 
Ranjit  Singh,  Believing  that  their  mutual  aggres- 
sions would  not  be  checked,  the  larger  and  more 
powerful  Chiefs  prepared  to  absorb  the  smaller; 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  address  to  them  a 
second  proclamation,  warning  them  of  the  penalties 
to  which  violence  and  disturbance  would  render 
them  liable,! 


*  Government  of  India  to  Colonel  Ochterlony  of  5th  April  1811. 

t  Colonel  Ochterlony  to  Government  18tb  and  90th  of  July.  Mr. 
Metcalfe  to  Colonel  Marshall,  Commander  8rd  Division  Field  Army, 
dated  2l8t  May  1811.  Government  toColonel  Ochterlony  dated  5th  July, 
to  Mr.  Metcalfe,  of  the  same  date. 

PROCLAMATION  OP  PROTECTION  TO  CIS-8ATLBJ  STATES 
AGAINST  ONE  ANOTHER,  22nd  AUGUST  1811. 

^^For  the  information  and  assurance  of  the  Protected  Chie&  of  the 
plains  between  the  SatleJ  and  Jamna. 

**  On  the  8rd  of  May  1809,  a  proclamation  comprised  of  seven 
Articles,  was  issued  by  the  orders  of  the  British  Government,  pnrportiiig 
that  the  country  of  the  Sirdars  of  Sirhind  and  Malwa,  having  come 
under  their  protection.  Rajah  Raiijit  Singh,  agreeably  to  treaty,  had 
no  concern  with  the  possessions  of  the  above  Sirdars ;  that  the  British 
Government  had  no  intention  of  claiming  tribute  or  fine,  and  that  they 
should  continue  in  the  fhll  control  and  enjoyment  of  their  respective 
possessions.  The  publication  of  the  above  Proclamation  was  intended 
to  afliH'd  every  confidence  to  the  Sirdars,  that  they  had  no  intentioa 
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After  the  departure  of  Colonel  Ochterlony 
nnni  Aus  KoHr  from  Pattialo,  aflFairs  appeared  to 
r/*ii^  iLmill^ra^  proiniso  well.  The  Raja,  actuated 
"••^  perhaps   by    caprice,  accepted   the 

advice  that  had  been  offered  him  placing  Rani 
Aus  Kour  at  the  head  of  the  administration,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  a  marked  improvement  was 
apparent.*  When  she  obtained  power  every  depart- 
ment was    in  the  utmost  disorder   and   the   Raja 

could  not  even  raise  250  horse  for 
prorefnrtu    rrn^iu    thc  scrvicc  of  tho  British  Govcm- 

ment ;  but,  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
all  was  changed.  Villages  which  had  not  paid 
revenue  for  years  were  reduced  to  obedience  and 
compelled  to  liquidate  their  long  standing  balances ; 
and  the  jagirdars    were  compelled  to  supply  con- 


of  c/introl,  and  that  those  having  possession  should  remain  in  full  and 
quite  enjoj-nient  thei*eof. 

"  AVhkrkas  several  /.emindars  and  other  snhjoct^  of  the  Chiefs  of 
this  country  liave  preferred  complaints  to  the  o'lK<'ei*s  of  the  Hritish 
Government  who,  having  a  view  to  the  tenor  of  the  al>ove  Pro<'hmiatioii, 
have  not  attended,  and  will  not  in  futnre  paj^  attention  t4>  them ;  for 
instance,  on  the  15th  tlnnel81l,  Delia  war  AH  Khan  of  Saniansu  com- 
piahied  to  the  Itesldent  of  Delhi  against  iheofllcers  ot  l«aja  Sahih  Singh, 
fcH*  jewels  and  otiier  property  said  to  have  been  seize<l  \\\  them  ;  who,  in 
reply  observed,  ''that  the  vIMa^'c  of  Samana  being  in  tlie  tnritory  of 
iSaja  Sahib  Singh,  this  complaint  should  l>e  nntile  to  him ;  **  and  also 
on  the  r2th  tfuly  1811,  Dussownda  Singh  and  Gnrmook  Singh 
complained  to  ('olonel  Ochterlony,  Agent  to  the  Governor  General, 
against  Sirdar  Churrnt  Singh,  for  their  shares  of  property.  &c.,  anil 
in  reply,  it  was  written  on  the  back  of  the  petition,  that,  **  since  dnring 
the  peri«Ml  of  three  years  no  claim  was  ]>referre<l  against  Clinrrnr  Sinirh 
by  any  uf  his  brothers,  nor  even  the  name  of  any  co-partner  mentitmed, 
and  since  it  was  advertise*!  in  the  IVoclamation.  delivered  to  the  Sinlars, 
that  every  Chief  shonid  remain  in  the  quiet  and  full  possession  .of  his 
domains,  their  petition  con  hi  not  be  at  tended  to."  'The  insertion  of  these 
answers  to  complaints  is  Intendeil  as  examples,  and  also,  that  it  may 
Ikj  impressed  on  the  nnnds  of  every  %emin<hir  ami  other  subjects,  that- 
the  attainment  of  justice  is  to  be  expe<'ted  from  their  respective  Chiefs 
only,  that  they  nuiy  not,  in  the  smallest  <lt*;:rt»e  swerve  from  tlie  obser- 
vance of  snltordlnation.  It  is  therefore  hi«rhly  iiwumbent  upon  the 
Iiajas  anil  other  Sirdars  on  this  side  of  the  itivrr  Satlcj,  that  tln^y 
explain  this  to    their  respectiva  subjects  and  court  their  conlidence*; 

*IUja  Sahib  Sinnrli  to  Colonel  Ochterlony   of  14th.   23rd  and -i/jlth 
March.   Colonel  Ochterlony  to  Uaja  of  16th,  24tli  and  '28th  March. 
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tingents  proportibnate  to  the  lands  they  held,  so 
that,  in  December  1811,  the  Raja  had  2,000  horse 
and  2,000  foot  in  arms,  enforcing  arrears  due  from 
refractory  zamindars,  while,  in  place  of  being  bur- 
thened  with  debt,  he  had  a  lakh  of  rupees  in  liis 
treasury. 

But  the  evil  advisers  of  the  Raja  were  not 
Thm  intriirnet  disposcd  to  allow  the  Rani  to  retain 
affuinH  the  Raul,  power  without  au  effort  to  over- 
throw her.  The  two  .most  prominent  numbers  of 
the  opposition  were  Albel  Singh  and  Gujar  Singh. 
The  first  of  these  held  a  grant  of  all  the  B^ngar 
jiheiMnahGorer-     couutrv,    adioiniug     that     of    the 

nor   on    the    Bhatti       -r^,       .    .  ,  ,  , 

frontier.  Bhatties,  BXid  he  was  bound  to  keep 

up  a  sufficient  force  to  maintain  order  and  to  remit 
Kb.    7,000   a  year   to   the   treasury.  .    When    the 


that  it  may  be  clear  to  tliem  that  complaints  to  the  officers  of  the 
British  (joverutneiit  will  lie  of  no  avail,  and  tliat  they  consider  their 
reiipecrttve  Sirdars  as  the  source  of  jnstire,  and  that  of  their  free-will 
and  accord  they  obs(>rve  unifonu  obedience. 

*^  Ard  HN'HKRRAS  accordlng  to  tlio  first  Proclamation,  it  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  liritish  Government  to  interfere  in  the  possessions  of 
tlie  Sirdars  of  this  country,  it  is  nevertheless,  for  the  purpose  of 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  community,  ]>articularly  necessary  to 
^ive  general  information,  that  several  Birdars  have,  since  the  last 
incnrsion  of  Haja  Kaijit  Singh,  wrested  the  estates  of  others,  and 
depriveil  them  of  their  lawful  poesossions,  and  that  in  the  restoration 
they  have  used  delays  until  detachments  from  the  British  Army  have 
enforced  restitution,  as  in  the  catH)  of  the  liaiiee  of  Zeera,  the  Sikhs  of 
Cholian,  the  talooks  of  Karowley  and  Chehtoundy,  and  village  of  Cheeba; 
and  the  reason  of  such  delays  and  evasions  can  only  be  attributed  to  the 
tem]K)rary  enj()3'ment  uf  the  revenues ;  and  subjecting  the  owners  to 
irremediable  losers.  It  is  therefore,  by  order  of  the  British  Government, 
hereby  proclaime<l,  that  if  an}'  of  the  Sirdars  or  others  have  forcibly 
taken  |»OHScssion  of  the  estates* of  others,  or  otherwise  injured  the  lawful 
owners.  It  in  necessary  that,  before  the  occurrence  of  any  complaint,  the 
proprietor  should  lie  satintied,  and  by  no  means  to  defer  the  restoration 
of  the  proi)erty ;  in  which,  however,  should  delays  be  made,  and  the 
interference  of  the  Britis-h  authority  become  requisite,  the  revenues  of 
the  estate,  from  the  date  of  the  ejection  of  the  lawful  proprietor,  together 
with  whatever  other  losses  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  may  sustain 
fnim  the  march  of  troops,  shall,  without  scruple,  be  demanded  from 
the  offending  party ;  And  for  disobedience  of  the  present  orders,  a  penalty, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  of  the  oftender,  shall 
be  levied,  agreeably  to  the  decisiou  of  the  British  Goverumeut.** 
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British  Government  assumed  the  adjoining  district 
and  order  was  re-established,  the  Rani  demanded 
Be,  14,000  a  year  instead  of  Rs  7,000,  on  which 
Albel  Singh  sent  in  his  resignation,  hoping  that 
she  would  be  unable  to  collect  the  revenue.  But 
when,  contrary  to  his  expectations,  she  realized  large 
collections,  he  began  to  fear  that  his  exertions 
would  be  claimed  from  him  and  plotted  for  the 
Rani's  downfall. 

Gujar  Singh's  reasons  for  hostility  were  equally 

The  hostuitff  of    clear.    The  district  of  Pinjor,  which 

e^ura^ugh.  ^^  held  at  a  rental  of  Rs.  500  was 

resumed,  and  given  in  farm  at  its  proper  value   of 

Rs.  14,000  a  year. 

With  these  men  was  allied  the  whole  army  of 
corrupt  officials  who  made  their  harvest  out  of  the 
plunder  of  the  State.  As  they  had  persuaded  the 
Raja  that  his  sister  Sahib  Kour  was  a  danger  to  his 
independence,  so  now  they  persuaded  him  that  his 
wife  desired  to  be  independent  and  was  arranging 
to  place  him  under  restraint.  He  believed  every- 
thing told  him,  and,  in  a  fit  of  rage  and  fear,  ordered 
her  arrest  and  imprisonment,  with  that  of  her  son, 
TheinMguesMif.  tho  hcir-appareut,  aud  her  Diwan, 
m4  th^B^it^im^  ^^®'  Noudha,  a  man  of  the  highest 
pruaned.  Capacity  and  honesty.     But  the  Raja 

was  as  cowardly  as  he  was  imbecile,  and  no  sooner 
had  he  imprisoned  the  Rani  than  he  began  to  fear 
the  consequences  of  his  act.  The  administration  too, 
fell  forthwith  into  disorder  ;  the  troops  dispersed ; 
and  the  officials  in  every  depart- 
whithretmited  and  meut  disobeycd  his  orders.  The 
herreetanuu^n.  j^^j  ^^  Consequently  released  and 

requested  again  to  undertake  the  management  of 
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afiairs.  She  consented  to  this,  for  although  her 
influence  had  been  so  injured  that  she  could  not  hope 
to  recover  it  without  a  guarantee  that  she  should  not 
a  second  time  be  exposed  to  disgrace  and  removal, 
and  although  she  knew  that  the  Raja's  next 
caprice  might  endanger  her  very  life,  yet  she 
was  too  ambitious  to  willingly  resign  power  which 
She  appeals  to  the    g^e  could  bv  auV  meaus  retain.     She 

BrUUh    Agent  far  i.^iii-wi  t  i 

euppert,  ftddresscd  Colonel  Ochterlony,  beg- 

^ng  him  to  visit  Pattiala  and  arrange  matters  ; 
and  although  he  dissuaded  her  from  again  placing 
herself  in  so  dangerous  a  position  as  head  of  the 
administration,  he  requested  permission  from  Go- 
vernment to  interfere  and  obtain  a  solemn  pledge 
from  the  Kaja  that  so  long  as  no  offence  was  proved 
against  the  Kani,  she  should  not  be  molested.* 

The  Government,  perceiving  that  the  Pattiala 
Which  the  Govern^     State  would  be  ruined  unless  some 

inent  pertnita  to  be  ir      J    J    x       xi. 

aivet^.  support  was  aftorded  to  the  cause 

of  order,  permitted  Colonel  Ochterlony  to  make 
such  arrangements  as  he  considered  indispensable, 
and,  on  the  6th  of  April  1812,  he  arrived^it  Pattiala, 
taking  with  him  an  escort  sufficiently  large  to  compel 
attention  to  his  advice,t 

The  insanity  of  the  Raja  increased  every  day  ; 
"God    knows"   said   Sirdar   Albel 
Baja  Sahib  Singh     Siugh,  who  was  ouc  of  his  favorftes, 
***         ^^  "whether  the    Raja  is  an   avatdr 

"  (incarnation  of  a  deity),  or  what  he  is ;  but  though  at 
"  times  he  is  a  fool  and  at  others  a  madman,  he  yet 

*  Colonel  Ochterlon}'  to  Government  1 9tb  Jannary  1812.  His  letters 
to  Raja  Sahib  Singh  of  the  27th,  28th,  29th,  and  30th  of  December  181 1, 
and  16th  January  1812. 

t  Qoveriiment  to  Colonel  Ochterlony,  without  date,  received  iRt 
April  1812  ;  Colonel  Ochterlony  to  Goveninieut  dated  Ist  and  27th  April. 
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''  sometimes  possesses  uncommon  quickness^  and  what- 
"  ever  he  determines  on  himself  he  pursues  with 
**unconunon  obstinacy;  and  he  often  acts  himself 
"  when  he  is  supposed  to  be  governed  by  others,  and 
"  when,  in  fact,  we  dare  not  oppose  him,  lest  he  should 
"  suppose  us  inimical,  and  rob  us  of  our  heads.  The 
"  admitted  loss  or  gain  of  lakhs,  or  the  ruin  or  pros- 
"perity  of  his  country  are  of  no  consideration  in 
"  competition  with  his  will  or  humour. "  If  to  this 
friendly  portrait,  which  is  true  enough,  hypocrisy 
and  deceit  are  added ;  it  will  be  tolerably  complete. 
The  Raja  would  break  up  a  council  in  which,  with 
apparent  shrewdness,  he  was  discussing  affairs  of 
State,  and  retire  to  his  palace,  where,  with  a  drawn 
sword,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  children,  he  would 
load  and  fire  small  guns  with  the  utmost  satisfaction ; 
and  in  no  civilized  country  in  the  world  would  he 
have  been  permitted  to  retain  even  nominal  author- 
ity.* 

Negotiations,  with  a  man  of  this  disposition. 
The  difficulty  of    worc  diflScult,  as  the  British  Agent 
nmgotiaiion».  ^  qqqj^  experienced.    He  had  hoped  to 

have  found  Rani  Aus  Kour  reinstated  in  power, 
and  that  his  own  duty  would  have  been  simply 
to  declare,  under  sanction  of  the  British  Government, 
that  she  should  not  be  again  liable  to  disgrace  and 
dismissal.  But  the  news  of  the  approach  of  the 
Agent  was  the  signal  for  all  the  evil  advisers  of  the 

♦  Two  corps  of  boys  were  maintained  by  this  madman,  at  a  rupee 
each,  a  day,  and  dre8se<l  in  regular  uniform.  Two  parties  of  these  he 
drew  up  opposite  eacii  other,  as  representatives  of  the  Britisli  army  and 
tliat  of  Hanjit  Singh,  and  having  caused  their  miniature  guns  to  be 
loaded  with  pieces  of  lead  and  iron,  commanded  them  to  fire.  This 
was  actually  done,  and  two  boys,  seriously  wounded,  were  carried  off  the 
field  of  action.  The  Raja  himself,  always  fearful  of  danger,  ]ooke<]  on 
from  an  np|>er  win<low  whilst  the  children  were  to  butcher  each  other. 
Letter  of  Colonel  Ochterlony,  8th  May  1812. 
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Raja  to  intrigue  against  a  reconciliation  with  the 
Hani,  which  would,  at  all  events,  be  their  ruin  ;  while 

The  Haja^s  t^upu  thoy  had  porsuaded  their  imbecile 
cions  and  dupiuity.  j^aster  that  Colonel  Ochterlony  had 
designs  against  his  freedom,  and,  at  his  first  interview, 
he  showed  his  suspicions  by  a  crowd  of  armed  re- 
tainers and  every  sign  of  fear  in  his  manner  and  con- 
versation. A  few  days  later,  the  Agent  forwarded 
certain  propositions  which  he  urged  the  Raja  to 
accept,  by  which  the  authority  of  the  Rani  would 
be  restored  and  the  ministers  then  in  power  displaced. 
The  Raja  replied  by  counter-propositions  in  which  the 
superintendence  of  the  Rani  was  assented  to,  but 
refusing  to  pledge  its  continuance  in  writing ;  mean- 
ing that  so  soon  as  the  Agent  should  have  returned 
to  Ludhiana,  or  at  any  other  suitable  opportunity, 
the  same  treatment  which  she  had  before  experienced 
would  be  repeated.     On  the  receipt  of  this  reply, 

The  Affeni  deter^  Colouol  Ochtorlouy  seut  for  au  addi- 
"^TtoV^l^Vi  tional  force  of  both  cavalry  and 
*^^'  infantry  to   support  his   authority 

and  induce  the  Raja  to  abandon  the  interested  advice 
of  his  counsellors  who  had  several  times  proposed  to 
attack  the  little  British  force.  The  approach  of  two 
Regiments  from  Ludhiana  had  the  effect  anticipated, 
and  the  Raja  promised  to  bring  the  Rani  back  with 
all  honour  to  Pattiala  and  invest  her  with  the  con- 
duct of  affairs.  But  the  advice  of  his  Diwan  Gurdial, 
who  had  plundered  the  Treasury  in  the  most  shame- 
less manner  ever  since  the  Rani's  retirement,  again 
induced  the  Raja  to  waver,  and  it  was  only  Colonel 
Ochterlony's  threat  to  go  himself  and  bring  the  Rani 
to  Pattiala  that  compelled  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
mise. 
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The  lUni  was  now  nominally  reinstated ;  but 
The  intri0ti4i9  of    tho  Dartv  of  GurcUal  had  not  yet 

Gurdial  against  th0       ,      "      ,,      .  ^r  i 

sani.  lost  their  power.     No   orders   were 

issued  for  the  oflBcials  to  attend  the  Rani's  Durbars  j 
the  customary  offerings  were  not  presented ;  and  the 
policy  of  the  opposition  was  to  induce  Colonel  Ochter-r 
lony  to  return  to  Ludhiana  and  the  Raja  to  leave 
the  capital  for  one  of  his  country  seats,  when,  as  one 
article  of  the  agreement  provided  that  everything 
should  be  done  by  mutual  consultation,  the  whole 
business  of  the  State  would  necessarily  be  brought 
to  ft  stand-^tilli^  The  disposition  of  the  Raja 
strengthened  the  policy  of  the  opposition.  He  was 
fiilly  sensible  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the 
Rani's  management ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  perceive 
that  the  British  Government  was  ^,nxious  for  her 
reinstatement  than  his  native  obstinacy  was  arouaed, 
and  he  became  jealous  arid  tenacious  of  the  authority 
which  all  his  life  he  had  been  accustomed  to  lea,ve  in 
the  hands  of  Mai  Khem  Kour,  Sahib  Kour,  Chen 
Singh,  or  others  of  his  favourites.  Every  delay  and 
evasion  w«^s  practised  ;  every  slight  cast  upon  th© 
Rani;  and  the  Chiefs  greatest  pleasure  seerned  to  be 
in  thwarting  aJl  her  measures,  his  grea^tqat  desire  the 
departure  of  the  Britisih  Agent  whom  he  had  so 
earnestly  entreated  a  short  time  before  to  visit 
Pattiala  and  settle  satisfa^ctorily  the  existing  dis^ 
putes.  It  was  several  times  proposed  to  plao§  him 
under  restraint,  or,  at  least,  to  con^ne  his  author- 
ity to  his  own  personal  estates  ;  but  JiQwever 
beneficial  to  the  country,  it  was  considered,  not  un- 
reasonably  that  such  a  procedure  might  be  viewed 

although 


with  suspicion  by  the  Cis-Satlej    Chiefs, 


♦  Colonel  Ochterloiiy  to  GovernmeDt,  dated  27th  April  1812,  and 
Tolmninous  docameuts  accompanying. 
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they  might  perceive  its  justice  and  necessity.     A 
A  <Miuion  with    coalition   with  the   opposition  was 
'iTu^JZ'^^  Zh    ^^^*  attempted,  as  the  Rani's  party 
f^^ied,  did    not  seem  able  to   hold  their 

ground  alone ;  and  Diwan  Gurdial  and  Albel  Singh 
were  associated  with  the  Bani  and  Misr  Npudha 
in  the  Government*  But  this  arrangement  was 
found  ineffective,  and  was  marred  by  the  deceit 
and  jealousy  of  the  Raja,  whose  insanity,  from 
excessive  iiitemperance,  assumed  each  day  a  mpre 
violent  form. 

It  is  wearisome  to  relate  the  story  of  this  mad^ 
man's  conduct  throughout  the  negotiations ;  but  it  is 
also  necessary  to  show  how  complete  a  justification 
it  afforded  for  the  subsequent  action  of  the  British 
Government.  Pretending  to  acquiesce  in  the  in- 
structions of  Colonel  Ochterlony,  he  yet  sent  posi- 
tive orders  to  Diwan  Gurdial  to  throw  every  possi- 
ble obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  in- 

Th0  opposition  of  i  •        .  •  •     X        xu  X   X  ^    j.i 

the  Baja  to  any  ar~       VCStlgatlOU     mtO     thC      StatC    Of    tAB 

runoctnent.  finauces,  ajid  discoutinuod  the  sit- 

tings of  the  law  court  and  the  transaction  of 
routine  business.  The  Agent  now  perceived  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  any  radical  reform  without 
guch  an  authoritative  interference  with  internal 
details  as  he  had  not  contemptated  when  he  arrived 
at  Pattiala,  and  the  investment  qf  the  Rani  with 
A  proposal  t^  givs    absolute  authoritv.     He,  accordiner^ 

the    Rani    absoluie       .  _     .*'      _      .     .,  ^    .    .   , 

auttiority.  ly,  recommendcd  that  the   Bntisih 

Government  should  acknowledge  her  as  virtual 
Regent ;  while  the  Raja,  without  being  actually 
deposed,  would  yet  be  unable  to  bring  the  PattiaJa 


*  Colonel  Ochterlony  to  Qoverumeut,  dated  6th  May  1812,  with 
eiicloAQi'eD. 
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State  to  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  He  urged,  more- 
over, that  recent  events  had  opened  his  eyes  to 
the  real  feeling  of  the  Cis-Satlej  Chiefs  in  the 
matter  ;  that  they  were  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  establishment  of  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  Rani,  by  the  British  Government,  was 
absolutely  necessary,  and  that  such  action  would 
be  received  with  their  general  ^d  unqualified 
approval.* 

Some  of  the  ruffians  who  surrounded  the  Baja, 
and    by    whose    evil   counsels   he 

vi  plot  formed  to  ^ 

tunamtifinte  Colonel    chose  to  be  govemod,  uow  formed 
er  ony.  ^  ^^^^  agaiust  thc  Ufe  of  Colonel 

Ochterlony,  It  was  fortunately  detected  in  time, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Raja  himself  had 
not  a  knowledge  of  it.  If  the  design  was  not 
confided  to  him,  it  was  simply  because  his  insanity 
might  have  revealed  it;  and  not  from  any  idea 
that  he  would  have  withheld  his  consent  if  a 
murder  could  have  saved  him  from  the  hateful 
superintendence  of  his  wife. 

The  Raja  at  length  pretended  to   agree  to  a 
Th0i  Rnja  aarre0     reductiou   iu   his    cxpeuditure   and 

to  important  reduem       .        ,i  n  i     i     ,        .1 

iionn,  m   the   allowances   granted  to  the 

hungry  dependents  who  were  ruining  him ;  and, 
under  his  own  directions,  a  list  was  prepared,  which, 
without  treating  any  individual  with  harshness,  or 
altogether  depriving  him  of  his  usual  maintenance, 
effected  a  saving  of  upwards  of  Rs.  50,000  a  year. 
When  this  was  ready  for  signature,  his  whole 
determination  changed,  and,  under  the  influence  of 
of  some   of  the   lowest  and   most  contemptible  of 


•  Colonel  OchterloHv  to  Government  of  India,  dated  8th  and  1 7tli 
of  May. 
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his  menial  servants,  he  refused  absolutely  to  sign  j 
he  declared  that  he  saw  the  drift  of  the  whole 
affair,  which  was  to  annihilate  his  authority ;  that 
the  reduction  in  the  allowances  was  but  to  deprive 
him  of  his  friends,  and  the  reduction  in  the  troops 
was  only  to  supply  the  vacancies  with  partisans 
of  his  wife.  He  then  gave  orders 
tniHd  n»^  rrfusM  to    for  au  additional  guard  to  be  placed 

tnake  any  refom$,  .         .,  •, 

on  an  upper  room  m  the  palace 
to  which  he  retired  for  security,  as  he  pretended 
to  believe  that  his  life   and   liberty  were  in  danger. 

Colonel  Ochterlony  now  saw  that  further  for- 
Anaddiiionai    bearanco  might  be  misconstrued  as 
froinKarnai,  wcakncss  aud  timidity,    and    that 

there  was  no  hope  of  the  Kaja  himself  becoming  the 
ostensible  agent  in  the  reforms  which  had  been 
determined  upon.  He,  accordingly,  sent  to  Colonel 
Reade  for  three  Companies  and  two  guns  to  join 
him,  and  to  General  Marshall,  to  send  him,  from 
Karnal,  a  Battalion  with  its  guns  and  two  eighteen 
povmdera* 

Bani  Aus  Kour  had,  for  some  time,  been  in 
The  Bani  in.  fear    torror  of  hcT  life.     Tho  apprehou- 
of  her  life.  sious  of  tho  Raja  for  his   safety, 

which  induced  him  to  fill  the  fort  with  wild  Rohillas 
and  fanatical  Akalis,  gave  her  just  cause  for 
alarm ;  and  the  Raja  refiised  her  permission  to  leave 
the  fort  and  retire  to  Sanour  where  she  might  be  in 
safety  in  a  fort  of  her  own.  Her  danger,  however, 
was  at  an  end  when  the  British  force  anived  on  the 
«/M8  eecapea  from,  3rd  and  4th  of  Juuc.  She  then  left 
the  fort.  j^Q    fQj^     before    day-break,     dis- 

*  Colonel  Ochterlony  to  Government  of  31&t  May  1812,  with  enclo- 
sures. 
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gulsed  as  a  setVant  in  a  palanquin,  carried  by  only  two 
bearers,  and  took  refuge  at  the  house  of  her  brother, 
where  she  was  immediately  joined  by  200  men, 
according  to  a  preconcerted  arrangement.  Colonel 
Ochterlony,  at  the  same  time,  issued  a  proclamation, 
Andisprociatnutd  statiug  that  the  British  Govern- 
B0gent.  mout  had  only  interfered   in   the 

interest  of  the  Pattiala  State  and  on  account  of  the 
folly  and  deceit  of  the  Raja,  and  that  henceforth  the 
sole  authority  would  be  vested  in  Rani  Aus  Kour. 

The   Raja  could  offer  no   opposition,  and  his 
And  oMumes  all    adviscrs  saw  that  they  had  at  length 
anthoriiif.  succeodcd  iu  ruining  both  him  and 

themselves.  He  first  proceeded  to  the  house  of  the 
Rani,  who  declined  to  receive  him ;  and  then,  by  the 
advice  of  Raja  Bhag  Singh  and  Bhai  Lai  Singh, 
visited  Colonel  Ochterlony  and  made  over  to  him  the 
keys  of  the  fort.  The  Rohilla  troops  were  ordered 
to  evacuate  and  British  sepoys  took  possession  of  the 
outer  gate,  while  the  interior  was  held  by  the  soldiers 
of  Sodi  Surjan  Singh,  one  of  the  Rani's  friends^ 
until  such  time  as  a  satisfactory  arrangement  could 
be  effected  between  the  Raja  and  his  wife.  The  next 
day,  the  guru  muMii,  or  private  seal,  was  delivered 
to  the  Rani,  and  directions  were  issued  to  all  com- 
mandants .  of  forts  to  make  over  their  charge  to 
whomsoever  she  might  appoint.  This  was  done  at 
once  at  Sefabad  and  several  small  places  near 
Pattiala ;  and  the  troops  were  about  to  be  ordered 
to  their  several  cantonments  when  the  duplicity  of 
the  Raja,  and  the  intrigues  of  one  of  his  wives. 
Rani  Parbab  Kour,  again  brought  about  a  complica- 
tion which  might  have  had  disastrous  results,  had 
the  example  set  been  followed  by  the  military 
officers  of  the  State. 
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One  of  the  strongest  forts  in  the  Pattiala 
territory  was  Dhodan,  into  which 
the  commandant  positively  refused, 
when  summoned,  to  admit  the  troops  of  the  Rani. 
The  Raja  solemnly  declared  that  the  commandant 
was  acting  in  disobedience  to  his  orders,  and  osten- 
sibly reiterated  commands  to  deliver  the  fort  ac- 
cording to  his  agreement;  but  private  and  pre- 
emptory  orders  were  also  sent  that  he  should  on  no 
account  deliver  the  fort  to  Rani  Aus  Kour's  people, 
nor  even  to  the  British  troops  should  they  appear 
before  it.  A  detachment  from  the  British  force 
was  then  despatched  against  the  place,  and  it  was 
only  after  a  severe  cannonade  and  after  the  walls 
had  been  much  damaged,  that  the  commandant 
The  f^rt  of  Dhodan  Surrendered,  declaring  that  his  re- 
(iUfon  up.  sistance  had  been  only  in  accordance 

with  the  most  positive  instructions. 

The  British  troops  then  left  Pattiala,  and  Colonel 
The  itrituh  force     Ocliterlouy  foUowcd   ou  the  15th  of 
,rune  1819,  '     Junc.    Previous  to  his  departure  he 

informed  the  Raja  that  the  estate  of  Chamkoian  had 
been  bestowed  on  his  son ;  he  enjoined  on  the  -Rani 
a  careful  administration  of  the  trust  conferred  on  her; 
and  to  all  the  Civil  and  Military  officers  he  gave  a 
precept,  purporting  that  the  Rani  would  protect  and 
maintain  them  in  their  jagirs  if  they  did  not  forfeit 
them  by  disobedience  or  misconduct.* 

With  regard  to  the  estate  of  Chamkoian,  given 

The     estate    of    ^  Princo  Kanu  Singh,   there   are 

chafnkoian,  j^q  Euglish  rccords  extant  between 

the  years  1809  and  1815,  but  from  Persian  documents 


*  Colonel  Ochterloiiy  to  Government,  dated  7th   and  19th  of  Jano 
1812.    Goveruiuent  of  India  to  Colonel  Ochieriony  dated  4tli  July. 
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in  the  office  of  the  Agent  at  Ambala,  it  appears  that, 
in  August  1809,  the  Raja  of  Pattiala  complained 
to  General  Ochterlony  of  the  infamous  character  of 
Nand  Singh  the  Chamkoian  Chief  and  his  attacks 
upon  friends  and  feudat6ries  of  Pattiala,  and  stated 
that,  in  consequence,  he  had  seized  his  fort.  General 
Ochterlony  ordered  it  to  be  restored  and  the  pro- 
perty plundered  from  Nand  Singh,  by  the  Bhadour 
and  Behr  Chiefs,  to  be  given  back,  referring  to  the 
proclamation  of  1 809,  which  guaranteed  all  the  Chiefs 
their  respective  possessions.  Pattiala  objected, 
urging  that  Nand  Singh  was  one  of  her  own  feudator- 
ies ;  but  General  Ochterlony,  making  further  enquir- 
ies and  ascertaijiing  that  he  was  not  so,  but  a  depen- 
dent of  the  Nishanwala  Chief,  insisted  on  the  restora- 
tion of  the  fort,  which  was  given  up  in  1810.  The 
next  year,  however,  in  consequence  of  fresh  aggres- 
sions on  the  part  of  Nand  Singh,  his  lands  and  fort 
were  transferred  to  Pattiala,  in  deposit,  and  on  12th 
of  June  1812,  the  Supreme  Government  not  approv- 
ing of  the  Chamkoian  villages  being  mixed  up  with 
Pattiala,  in  consequence  of  Raja  Sahib  Singh  having 
mismanged  them,  the  estate  was  granted  in  jagir  to 
Prince  Karm  Singh.* 


*  In  1832,  twenty  years  after  the  estate  had  been  assigned  in 
jagir,  the  Chamkoian  Sikhs  presented  a  petition  to  Mr.  William  Fraser, 
Resident  at  Delhi,  complaining  that  Pattiala  had  usurped  12  other 
villages  besides  those  given  in  jagir ;  but  that  as  Prince  Karm  Singh 
had  become  ^laharaja,  the  estate  should  be  released,  or  their  possessions, 
including  the  12  usurped  villages,  restored  to  them.  Ko  notice  of  tlieir 
request  was  taken  ;  and  they  continued  to  petition  till  1885,  wheu 
Mr.  T.  Melcalfe,  after  investigating  the  claim,  rejected  it,  observing, 
with  reference  to  the  villages  which  they  asserted  had  been  seized, 
that,  having  kept  silent  for  so  many  years,  any  right  which  they  might 
have  possessed  had  lapsed  ;  and  no  order  was  necessary  with  reference 
to  the  jagir  granted  to  Prince  Karm  Singh.  The  whole  estate  was 
subsequently  included  in  the  general  grant  in  perpetuity  to  Pattiala 
under  the  Saoad  granted  to  the  Maharaja  on  the  22ud  September 
1847. 
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The  position   of  Bani  Aus  Kour,  now  Regent, 
ThepoHiion  of  the    was  bv  no   meons  an   enviable  one, 

nani  a  wry   diffl-  "^  i       •         ^      i 

euHone,  and  from  a  generous  desire  to  leave 

the  Raja  every  possible  liberty  and  indulgence,  too 
great  power  for  evil  was  also  left  to  him.  He  had 
been  allowed  to  retain  the  uncontrolled  disposal  of 
the  proceeds  of  his  personal  estates,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  a  lakh  of  rupees,  and  also  of  one  quar- 
ter of  the  revenue  of  the  whole  coimtry,  and  it  was 
moreover  directed  that,  on  any  emergent  necessity, 
he  should  be  permitted  to  dispose  of  a  second 
quarter  of  the  revenue.  Every  indulgence  allowed 
him  was  turned  to  the  worst  use  of  which  it  was 
susceptible.  He  expressed  a  wish  that  he  had  the 
power  to  annihilate  every  acre  of  his  territory,  that 
nothing  might  remain  to  his  heir  ;  and,  as  this  was 
impossible,  he  endeavoured  to  injure  him,  as  far  as 
he  could,  by  disposing  of  all  the  valuable  personal 
property  in  jewels  and  State  ornaments,  which  should 
have  descended,  as  heir-looms,  in  the  family.  Rani 
Partab  Kour  was  the  ill-adviser  who  encouraged 
his  prodigality  and  hatred  to  Rani  Aus  Kour  ;  and 
it  was  her  friends  and  favorites  who  were  enriched 
by  the  imbecile  Chief.  He  at  last  refused  to  take 
The  B4^a  thinks  tho  air,  or  leave  his  house,  and  it 
of  fight.  ^g^  j^^  secret  that  he  had  the  in- 

sane intention  of  flying  from  Pattiala  and  exciting 
disturbances  in  remote  parts  of  his  territory  ;  or  of 
seeking  assistance  from  the  Gurkhas  to  regain  his 
lost  power. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  further  limitation 
The  aiiowaneee  of    of  his  powor  for  ovil  becamo  neces- 

theJiaJa  reduced.  ^^^^  ^^^^^    with  tho   SanctioU   of  the 

Governor  General,   the  Treasury   and    Toshalchana 
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(Private  Royal  Treasury)  were  put  in  charge  of 
the  Rani ;  the  monthly  stipend  of  the  Raja  was 
reduced  to  Rs.  12,000,  for  his  private  expenses  and 
amusements,  and  he  was  given  to  understand  that 
any  improper  conduct  would  reduce  his  allowance 
still  further  and  subject  him  to  personal  restaint.* 

The  Rani's  power  was  now  increased,  but,  as 
may  be  supposed,  intrigues  was  carried  on  as  unin- 
terruptedly as  ever. 

Her  Chief  adviser  was  a  Brahman,  named  Misr 
MitrNoudha  Chief    Noudha,   who    was    as    unpopular 
Minuter,  ^^  Diwau   Nauim  Mai  had  been; 

sharing  the  dislike  felt  by  his  class  to  the  Jats, 
and  hardly  caring  to  veil  his  contempt  for  their  ras- 
cality and  fraud.  Forgetting  that  the  disorders  of 
thirty  years  were  not  to  be  removed  in  a  few  months, 
he  set  to  work  at  reform  with  an  energy  and  unspar- 
ing vigour  which  all  but  brought  upon  him  the  usual 
The  intriguee    fate  of  rcformcrs.    His  enemies  first 

againet  hit  reputw       .       .  ,      i     ,  t      i     i  •     i 

tion,  insinuated  that  he    carried  on  an 

intrigue  with  the  Rani,  and  brought  him  into 
some  discredit  until  the  absolute  falseness  of  the 
charge  was  proved.  Finding  this  assault  unsuc- 
cessfiil,  they  determined  upon  his 
assassination  and  that  of  some  nine 
of  his  more  obnoxious  subordinates.  The  Raja 
had  no  opposition  to  make,  and  it  appears  certain 
that  the  young  and  inexperienced  Prince  was  made 
a  party  to  the  conspiracy,  foolishly  hoping  that  he 
would  be  at  once  placed  on  the  throne ;  while 
Sahib  Singh  and  his  confederates  merely  desired 
to  make  a  tool  of  him  for.  their  own  purposes.     The 


•  Colonel  Oohterloiiy,  to  Government  of  5th  July   1812.  Govern- 
to  Colonel  Ochterlony  of  7th  August  1812. 
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The  plot  dUeover* 


murder  of  the  Misr  would  undoubtedly  have  taken 
place,  had  it  not  been  for  the  scrup- 
les of  Dal  Singh,  brother  of  Kani 

Partab  Kour,  though  whose  instrumentaUty  the  plot 

came  to  light.* 

But  while  Kaja  Sahib  Singh  was  preparing 
The  death  of  Raja    death  for  others,  he  fell  suddenly  ill 

Sahib  Singh, March       ,,  -^  iti  i  i     •»«-* 

tHi3,  himself  and  died  on  the  26th  March 

1813.  In  such  a  den  of  intrigue  and  wickedness 
as  Fattiala,  poison  was  at  once  suspected  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  his  death  ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  this  was  the  case.  The  party  of 
the  Bani  could  not  desire  a  death  which  would 
probably  terminate  her  administration,  while  the 
party  opposed  to  her,  lost  in  the  Raja  the  support 
and  object  of  their  intrigues.  The  probable  cause 
of  his  death  is  found  in  his  intemperate  habits. 
The  eauee  of  hie  Formerly,  taking  much  exercise,  he 
**•**•  had,  since  the  reinstatement  of  the 

Bani,  remained  entirely  secluded ;  while  he  drank 
more  deeply  than  ever.  A  few  days  previous  to  his 
death  he  had,  in  consequence  of  a  dream,  abandoned 
the  use  of  wine  or  spirits  altogether,  in  spite  of  the 
advice  of  his  physicians  who  had  recommended  him 
rather  to  diminish  gradually  its  quantity,  and  the 
want  of  the  accustomed  stimulant  may  have  had  a 
fatal  effect  on  a  frame  exhausted  by  debauchery.t 

The  aspect  of  afiairs  at  Pattiala  was  now  gloomy 
Thepoiitieaisuua.    in  the  oxtreme.     Karam  Singh,  the 
heir-apparent,  had,  in  the  late  pro- 


iion  at  Pattiala^ 


*  Colonel  Oditerloiiy  to  Government  of  I5th  February  and  4th 
and26thof  March  1813.  Government  of  India  to  Colonel  Ochterlouy 
dated  5th  March,  and  23rd  April  1813. 

t  Colonel  Ochterlouy  to  Government,  dated  27th  March  and  2nd 
April.    Government  of  India  to  Colonel  Ochterlony  dated  30th  April. 
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oeedings,  appeared  in  far  from  a  pleasant  light ;  and 
the  interference  of  the  British  Government,  however 
well  and  generously  meant,  could  only  be  pronounced 
a  failure.  The  jealous  and  ignorant  Sikh  Chiefs  of 
the  Cis-Satlej  States  threw  upon  the  Rani  and  the 
British  Government  the  odium  of  the  Raja's  volun- 
tary seclusion,  and  this  was  the  very  result  which  he 
The  unfortunate  desired ;  the  Rani's  most  judicious 
f^eV^Z^^Brul  Pleasures  had  been  thwarted;  the 
uh  Government.  troops,  though  better  and  more  re- 
gularly paid  than  ever,  were  discontented  and  mutin- 
ous ;  while  murder  was  actually  plotted  in  the  very 
Durbar  and  the  forbearance  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment openly  claimed  as  an  immunity  for  the  grossest 
crimes. 


The  policy  of  the  British  Government,  on  the 
This  interference    death  of  Raia  Sahib  Singh,  under- 

ufithdrawn    tntire*  **  ,  aih  i 

ly.  went  a  necessary  change.    Although 

it  appeared  certain  that  Rani  Aus  Kour  and  Misr 
Noudha  would  lose  power  and  the  Pattiala  State 
again  become  a  prey  to  anarchy,  yet  there  were  no 
longer  any  reasons  sufficient  to  justify  any  authori- 
tative interference.  Raja  Sahib  Singh  had  been  an 
imbecile,  and  the  exercise  of  the  influence  of  the 
British  Government  had  been  earnestly  solicited  by 
the  well  wishers  of  the  Pattiala  State,  The  character 
of  his  successor,  whatever  it  might  be,  gave  no  occa- 
sion for  interference ;  and  the  British  Government 
accordingly  withdrew  from  all  concern  in  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  Pattiala  and  cancelled  the  guarantee 
it  had  given  to  support  the  Rani's  authority.* 


Secretary  to  Government  to  Colonel  Ocliterlony  30th  April  1813. 
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The  young  Baja  was  naturally  influenced  by 

The  policy  of  the  ^is  mother,  and  he  showed  a  dis- 
new  Baja.  positiou  to  leave  the  administration 

in  her  hands  and  in  that  of  Misr  Noudha,  in  whom 
he  professed  to  have  entire  confidence,  though  a  short 
time  before  he  had  agreed  to  his  death.  The  old 
Rani  Khem  Kour,  a  widow  of  Raja  Amar  Singh, 

The  intrifffies  of  ^^  much  disappoiuted  with  the 
Bani  Khem  Koitr.  ^^^u  affkirs  worc  taking,  and  busied 
herself  with  stirring  up  fresh  disturbances,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  some  share  of  power  by  placing 
on  the  throne  Ajit  Singh,  a  younger  son  of  the  late 
Raja.  This  was  the  woman  who  was  the  originator 
of  the  plot  against  the  life  of  Misr  Noudha,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  it  was  she  who  employ- 
ed the  assassin  to  murder  Colonel  Ochterlony.  Her 
intrigues  were  not  without  powerful  support.     Raja 

Aided  hy  Raja  Jaswaut  Siugh  of  Nabha,  one  of 
Nabha.  the  ablest  Chiefs  in  the   Protected 

States,  was  a  man  of  the  most  unscrupulous  charac- 
ter, who,  for  an  acre  of  fresh  territory  would  sacrifice 
truth  and  honor  without  a  thought.  He  had  married 
the  niece  of  Rani  Khem  Kour,  and,  partly  from 
this  connection,  party  from  a  jealousy  of  the  power 
of  Pattiala,  but  chiefly  from  a  desire  to  see  that 
State  divided  and  in  the  hands  of  a  minor,  who 
would  nominally  be  under  the  guidance  and  guar- 
dianship of  Rani  Khem  Kour,  but,  in  reality,  of  him- 
self, aided  her  scheme  as  far  as  was  in  his  power. 
But  these  intrigues  seemed  destined  to  be  disappoint- 

The   inataiiatian    ed.     Colouol   Ochterlonv  was  pre- 

of     JUMja      Karatn  .  .  *^  ^ 

Singh.  sent  at  the  installation  of  the  young 

Raja  on  the  30th  June,  and,  on  that  occasion,  at  the 
Raja's  special  request  and  inK)pen  Durbar,  the  Agent 
conferred  a   valuable   khillat  upon   Misr  Noudha, 
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as  a  sign  of  the  Baja's  satisfaction  and  determination 
to  retain  him  in  office.* 

On  the  1st  November  1814,  the  Government 

The  ourhha  ttar    of  India  wcro  Compelled  to  declare 
®^^*^^-  war  against  the  Gurkhas,  who  had 

for  years  been  encroaching  on  British  territory  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  whose  Government  had 
refiised  either  redress  or  apology.  The  briefest 
notice  is,  in  this  place,  required  of  this  war,  which 
only  so  far  effected  Pattiala  as  to  gain  for  the  Raja, 
in  return  for  zealous  co-operatiOn  with  the  British 
army,  a  large  increase  of  territory. 

The  story  of  the  Gurkha  conquests  in  the 
Punjab  hills  will  be  found  in  the  histories  of  the 
Kangra  and  Simla  Chiefs.    Driven  from  Kangra  by 

Atnnr  Singh  Thap^     the  suporfor  powcr  of  Ranjit  Singh, 
paatArM.  j^^^^,  gi^gi^  Thappa,  the  Gurkha 

leader,  had  established  himself  at  Arki,  in  the 
little  State  of  Bhagal,  the  Rana  of  which  he  had 
driven  into  exile.  When  war  was  declared,  the  Gur- 
kha conquests  between  the  Satlej  and  the  Jamna 
included  Ndhan,  otherwise  known  as  Sirmur  ;  Hin- 
door  ;  Kahlur,  also  known  as  Bilaspur  ;  a  large 
portion  of  Bassahir  ;  twelve  smaller  Statest  ( Tha- 
ThB  Gurkha  eon.     kori  )  aud  tho  Thakoris  dependent 

quegtn  in  the  Punjab  _^.  _  n        i  •    \ 

Huu.  on  Sirmur,  the  revenue  oi  which 

amounted  to  Rs.  3,81,500  per  annum.  The  Gurkha 
troops  occupying  this  territory  were  estimated  at 
5,250  men,  of  whom  1,600  were  in  NAhan,  and  2,000 
with  Amar  Singh  at  Arki. 


♦  Colonel  Ocliterlony  to  Government  dated  16th  April,  23rd  April, 
20th  June  and  1st  Jnlj.  Oovernment  of  India  to  Ck)Ionel  Ochterlony 
15th  May  1813  and  24th  June. 

t  Keontlial.  Mv1o<r.  Bhaji,  R6^a!,  Bhag&t,  Kothar,  Konhiar,  Dhdmi, 
•Tubal,  Balsan,  ManpaK  and  Kaniarsen.  Governmont  to  Colonel  Ochter- 
lony. dated  30th  Septeinl>er  and  I  ft  Octolier  1814. 

Colonel  Ochter1ony*s  BeiK>rt  of  *29th  August. 
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The   encroachments   of  the  Gurkhas  had  been 
Their   encroneh.    indifferently  directed  against  British 


tnentn  on  Brltljfh 
and  Jfattiala  ter^ 
ritory. 


territory,  independent  and  protect- 
ed States  ;  and  the  Raja  of  Pat- 
tiala  had  more  than  once,  before  the  declaration  of 
war,  been  engaged  in  repelling  these  encroach- 
ments, under  the  direction  of  the  Governor  General's 
agent  at  Ludhiana,*  and  it  was  to  Pattiala  troops 
that  the  villages  of  Mundlai  and  Berowli,  which 
had  been  unjustly  seized,  were  given  up. 

In  October  1814,  Colonel  Ochterlony  marched 

Colonel  ocnieriony  into  tho  hills  by  Way  of  Rupar ; 
open^thecufnpaign,  captured  Nalagarh  and  Taragarh 
on  the  5th  and  8th  of  November,  and,  after  a  long 
and  desperate  defence,  took  possession  of  Rangarh, 
the  strongest  position  of  the  enemy,  on  the  11th 
February  1815.     On  the  1 5th  of  April  he  completely 

cotnpieteiv  d4^f0ats  defeated  Amar  Singh  and  com- 
18XS.         '  pelled  him  to  retire  to  the  fort  of 

Malawa,  where,  reduced  to  extemity,  he  at  length 
surrendered,  and  was  allowed  to  retire  with  his  whole 
garrison,  with  then-  arms,  giving  up  all  the  forts 

And  evaenation  of    betwocn  the  Satlcj  and  the  Jamna 

iho  eountry  by  the  -  .         .  .  •        xi  r     i 

GurkhM.  and  completely  evacuatmg  the  whole 

of  that  territory.t 

During  this  campaign,  the  infantry  of  the 
Pattiala  Raja  had  been  with  Colonel 
Ochterlony's  force,  and  a  portion 
of  his  cavalry  had  been  employed  in  guarding  the 
plain  country  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.     In  recognition 

•  Colonel  Ochterlony  to  Government,  17th  April,   23rd  July,  16th 
September,  28th  of  October  1813. 

J  Voluminous  correspondence  of  the  years  1814^  1815,  and  181 S. 
nal  treaty  of  Segowli  of  the  2nd  December  1815,  was  delivered  by 
Colonel  Ochterlony  to  the  Nipal  Agent  at  Makwanpur,  4th  March  181 G. 
Aitchisou's  Treaties,  vol.  II,  No.  XLIX. 


Pattiala  services. 
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of  his  services,  the  British  Government  conferred 
upon  him,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  16  pargannahs, 
of  which  the  detail  is  given  in  the  annexed 
Sanads.* 

For  some  time  the  Fattiala  administration  was 
carried  on  with  more  regularity  and  success  than 
for  many  years  previously.  The  Rani  and  the  Misr 
remained  in  power,  and  no  more  grave  disputes 
arose  between  neighbouring  States,  than  an  old 
standing  quarrel  with  Manimajra  regarding  the 
distribution  of  the  waters  of  the  Gaggar  nallah,   an 

♦  Sanad  to  Raja  Karam  Singh  of  Fattiala  far  PurgnnnaJu  Mahili 

under  the  Seal  and  Signature  of  Hut  Excellency  the  Governor 

General  in  Council. 

**  Whebbas  all  the  hill  country  has  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
British  Government,  and  whereas  Raja  Karam  Singh  was  forward  to 
afford  the  co-operation  of  his  troops  during  the  late  contest,  therefore 
the  present  Sanad  is  granted,  conferring  on  the  said  Raja  Karam 
Singh  and  on  his  heirs  for  ever,  the  purgunnahs  of  Waheelee,  Knljonn, 
Buntheera,  Koosalla,  Chubrote,  Kehmullee,  Baddayheer,  Sangnr,  Toorasnt- 
gowa,  Jubnb,  and  Pollakotee,  together  with  the  saeer  duties  of  the  same, 
and  all  the  rights  and  appurtenances  belonging  to  them,  in  exchange  for 
a  nuzurana  of  the  sum  of  one  lakh  and  fifty  thousand  rupees ;  and  the 
said  sum  having  been  paid  into  the  Company's  Treasury  by  kists,  as 
agreed  upon,  nothing  further  shall  ever  be  demanded  on  this  account. 
The  British  Government  will  always  protect  and  support  the  said  Raja 
and  his  heirs  in  the  possession  of  this  territory.  The  Raja,  considering 
this  Sanad  a  legal  and  valid  instrument,  will  immediately  take  pos- 
session of  the  aforesaid  lands,  but  he  must  not  encroach  on  any  lands 
beyond  tlie  acknowledged  limits  of  the  purgunnahs  enumerated.  In 
case  of  war,  the  Raja  must,  on  the  requisition  of  the  British  authorities, 
furnish  ai*med  men  and  Begarees  to  join  tlie  detachment  of  British 
Troops  which  may  be  stationed  for  the  protection  of  the  country. 
He  will  omit  no  exertion  to  do  justice,  and  to  promote  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  ryots ;  wliile  they  on  their  part,  considering  the  said 
Raja  as  their  true  and  rightful  lord,  must  obey  him  accordingly,  and 
pay  their  revenue  punctually,  and  be  always  zealous  to  promote  the 
cultivation  of  their  lands,  and  to  testify  their  loyalty  and  obedience. 

Dated  20th  October  1815. 


Sanad  to  Raja  Karam  Singh  of  Fattiala  for  the  Thakooree  of  Bughat 

and  Juggutgurhf  under  the  Seal  and  Signature  of  His  Excellency  the 

Governor  General  in  Council, 

Whebbas  all  the  hill  country  has  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
British  Government,  and  whereas  Raja  Karam  Singh  was  forward 
in  affording  the  co-operation  of  his  troops  during  the  late  contest. 
Whereas  by  oi-der  of  the  Right  Honorable  the  Governor  General  the 
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important  question  in  a  dry  and  sandy  country  ;  * 
the  reduction  of  the  Fort  of  Kunori,  belonging  to  the 
contumacious  Chalians  t ;  and  the  rightful  owner- 
ship of  certain  Pargannahs  in  Hariana,  which  Mr. 
Fraser,  the  Assistant  Resident  at  Dehli,  claimed  for 
the  British  Government  J,  and  the  detailed  history 
of  which  dispute  will  be  given  hereafter. 

But   Raja    Karam  Singh  again   fell  into  the 
Karatn  Bingh  cw-     hauds  of  bad  advisers  and    deter- 

8Ufn€»  tJie  authority  *        t    ,  -nir-        -^.t        n  i 

ofBaja.  mmed  to  remove  Misr  Noudha  and 

the  Rani  from  power.     The  Misr  himself  believed 

present  Sanad  is  gi'aiited  to  said  Raja  conferring  on  him  and  ou  liis 
heirs  for  ever. 

1*/. — The  Purgnnnah  of  Bnghat  and  the  city  of  Taksal  with  the 
first  fort  at  Sookchinpoor ;  and  tlie  second  fort  at  the  end  of  the  Bazar 
of  Taksab,  and  the  fort  of  Tlmroogurh ;  and  Purgunnah  Parleekhar 
with  the  fort  of  Ajeergurh,  and  Pergunnah  Keeateen  with  the  fort  of 
Rajgurli,  and  Purgunnah  Luchherany,  and  Purgunnah  Berowlee,  and 
together  with  these  purgunnahs  and  the  five  forts  specified,  saeer  collec- 
tions amounting  to  one  thousand  eight  hundred  rupees,  the  whole  form- 
ing a  i)ortiou  of  the  Thakooraee  of  Bughat,  also 

Ind, — The  fort  of  Juggutgurh  with  the  Purgunnah  of  Juggutgurh 
and  its  dependencies,  forming  a  portion  of  Sirmore,  together  with  all 
the  rights  and  appurtenances  belonging  thereto,  in  exchange  for  the 
sum  of  Rupees,  1,30,000,  and  the  said  sum  having  been  paid  at  the 
Company's  treasury,  no  further  demand  will  ever  be  made  on  the  Raja 
ou  this  account.  The  British  Government  will  always  protect  and 
support  the  said  Raja  in  possession  of  the  said  lands,  and  the  Raja 
taking  pbssession  of  the  aforesaid  lands  shall  not  encroach  on  the  pos- 
sessions of  another.  In  case  of  war,  the  troops  stationed  by  the  Raja 
for  the  protection  of  the  said  lands  shall  be  sent  to  join  the  British 
Forces.  1'he  Raja  will  promote  the  welfare  of  his  ryots  on  theii*  part 
&c.,  (as  in  preceediug  Sanad). 

Dated  20th  October  1815. 

The  Pargunnahs  mentioned  in  these  two  Sanads  were  taken  from  the 
Ranas  of  Keonthal  and  Bhagat  for  their  hesitating  and  unfriendly  con- 
duct during  the  war. 

Colonel  Ochterlony  to  Government  dated  28th  July,  9th  August, 
and  23rd  September  1815.  Government  of  India  to  Sir  D.  Ochterlony,  20th 
October  1815. 

*  Captain  Birch  to  Resident  Delhi,  3 1st  May  1818. 

t  Captaiu  Birch  to  Sir  D.  Ochterlonv  of  21st  March  and  4th  April 
1818. 

t  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  to  Resident  Dehll  of  5th  November  1816, 
25th  April,  1 5th  June  and  4th  October  1817. 

Resident  Dehli  to  Captaiu  Birch,  14th  June  1818. 
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that  his  life  was  in  danger,  and  accused  both  the 
Raja  and  Bhai  Lai  Singh  of  having  designs  against 
him;  but  this  was  not  likely,  though  the  Misr's 
former  experience  made  his  apprehensions  natural. 
But  he  was  able  to  make  no  objection  to  the  Raja 
taking,  after  two  months,  the  whole  power  into  his 
own  hands,  and  the  latter  having  extorted  this  pro- 
mise, visited  his  mother,  who,  seeing  that  opposi- 
tion was  useless  and  desiring  to  make  a  virtue 
of  necessity,  told  him  that  if  he  desired  power 
there  was  no  need  to  wait  two  months  but  that 
he  might  assume  it  at  once.  He,  accordingly,  re- 
Retaining  Mur  tainiug  Misr  Noudha  as  Chief 
NaudhaasMinUier.  Miuistor,  appointed  several  of  his 
own  friends  to  important  offices,  and  assumed  charge 
of  the  Treasury,  Household,  and  Revenue  Depart- 
ments. The  English  authorities,  by  direction  of  the 
Governor  General,  informed  the  Raja  that  he  would 
best  promote  his  own  interests  by  allowing  his  admin- 
istration to  remain  as  before,  and  by  upholding  the 
authority  of  his  able  Minister ;  but  no  other  inter- 
ference was  advisable,  the  more  especially  as  the 
partial  abdication  of  the  Rani  had  been  voluntary, 
and  as  the  arrangement  by  which  the  Raja  acquired 
power  was,  sooner  or  later,  inevitable.* 

Misr  Noudha  died  soon  after  this,  in  October 
1818,  returning  from  a  pilgrimage 

neath  of  the  Minis-  '  --    ,  i  •  xt        Tn  i 

ter,  October  1818,    to  Joala   Mukhi.      No   Stato   had 

ever  been  better  served  than  Patti- 

ala  had  been  by  him.     He,  in  consort  with  Rani 

Aus  Kour,   saved  the  country  from    anarchy  and 


♦  Captain  Birch  to  Resident  Delili,  dated  10th  June  and  10th  July 
1818.  Resident  Dehli  to  Captain  G.  Birch,  3rd  July,  12th  July.  Sec- 
retary to  Government  of  India  to  Resident,  dlst  July  1818. 
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His  sueeeMor, 


restored  it  to  prosperity ;  while  no  charge  was  ever 
advanced  against  his  honesty,  even  by  his  enemies. 
He  seems  to  have  been  as  clever  as  Diwan  Nanun 
Mai,  though  perhaps  more  cautious  and  timid.  Rani 
Aus  Kour,  after  the  death  of  her  adviser,  continued 
to  lose  influence  and  power,  but  no  open  dispute  took 
place  between  her  and  her  son  until  the  beginning 
of  1821. 

The  Kaja  had  appointed  as  Chief  Minister  in 
the  room  of  Misr  Noudha,  one 
Barkat  Ali  Khan,  a  native  of  Oude, 
who  had  long  been  in  the  service  of  Sir  David  Och- 
terlony.  The  Rani  had  retained  in  her  charge  the 
Tosliakhana  with  the  Treasury,  Jewel  House,  &c., 
and  she  had  increased  the  jagir  of  Re.  50,000,  which 
had  been  granted,  in  1807,  for  the  maintenance  of 
her  and  her  son,  to  nearly  two  lakh  of  rupees,  which 
she  held  in  sole  possession.  This  determination  to 
strengthen  herself  at  his  expense,  naturally  irritated 
the  Raja,  and  a  quarrel  arising  between  Wazir  Khan, 
a  Pathan  leader,  in  favour  with  the  Rani,  and  Barkat 
Ali  Khan  the  Minister,  in  which  a  few  wounds  were 
given  and  received  by  the  partisans  of  either  party, 
The  rupture  5«-  the  Raja  boUeved  or  professed 
hu  mother,  to  boHeve  that  his  mother  desired 


to  raise  a  revolt  against  him  and  to  resume 
charge  of  the  administration.  He  begged  the  British 
Political  officer  at  Karnal  to  visit  him  and  make 
some  satisfactory  arrangement  with  the  Rani,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  the  Raja  was  declared  to 
possess  sole  and  absolute  power  and  the  Rani  agreed 
to  retire  to  her  estate  at  Sunour  and  abstain  from  all 
interference  in  public  affairs.* 

♦  Captain  Birch  to  Sir  D.  Ochterlony,  dated  12th  February  and  9th 
Mai-ch  18-21. 
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There  seemed  a  probability  of  peace,  but  two 
Bhe  retires  from,  important  poiiits  Were  stiU  Unsettled  I 
pattiaiatosuf^our.  fij,g^^  ^^^  ouormous  amouut  of  terri- 
tory claimed  by  the  Rani  as  her  jagir ;  and,  secondly, 
the  custody  of  the  Toshakhana  which  the  Rani 
had  carried  away  with  her  to  Sunour.  With 
The  Jagir  of  the  regard  to  the  jagir,  Sir  D.  Och- 
^**'**-  terlony  held  that,  although  the  Rani 

had  no  right  to  the  whole  estate  of  Rs.  50,000, 
which  had  been  granted  not  only  for  her  own 
maintenance  but  also  for  that  of  the  Prince,  yet  it 
would  be  generous  and  becoming  in  the  Raja  to 
interpret  the  grants  in  her  favour  ;  but  to  the 
enormous  additions  which  she  had  made  to  the 
estate  while  she  possessed  full  power,  during  the 
late  reign,  she  had  absolutely  no  claim  whatever, 
and  the  Raja  would  do  well  to  resume  them  all. 

The  Toshalchuna,  which  was  supposed  to  contain 
The  private  trea-    1^    mouey,    jowcls    and  gold   and 


SZ«,t^t*ZJ^  ®^^^^^  P^^*^^  ^^*y  ^^^^  ^^  treasure, 
give  aeeounte.  Captain  Birch,  the  Assistant  Agent, 

had  allowed  the  Rani  to  take  with  her  to  Sunour, 
believing  that  the  Raja  was  not  averse  to  this  arrange- 
ment, and  that  the  treasure  would  be  safe  with  the 
Rani,  who  would  be  responsible  for  its  custody,  and 
who  promised  to  send  a  correct  list  of  its  contents 
to  her  son.  But  this  she  would  not  do  :  she  sent 
indeed  a  memorandum  which  was  so  imperfect  as  to 
be  worthless  and  refused  a  more  detailed  account.* 


*  Tho  only  memorandum  she  submitted  was  "  Five  lakhs  of  rupees 
with  other  article  in  chests  and  coffers.** 

Oaptain  Birch  to  Sir  D.  Ochterlony,  30th  July  and  8th,   I4th  and 
16th  August  1821. 

Sir  D.  Ochterlony  to  Captain  Birch,  29th  May,  Ist,  5th,  10th  and 
17th  August  1821. 
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Such  was  the  unsatisfactory  state   of  aifairs 
The  departure  of    wheii  Sir  D.  Ochterlouy  left  Dehli, 
^^i>eww!T     ^^^  *^®  ^J*  hesitated  to  take  any 
i««^-  decided  action,   uncertain  whether 

any  change  of  policy  was  signified  by  Sir  David's 
departure.  But  the  rejection  by  the  Bani  of  all 
friendly  overtures  ;  her  determination  to  retain 
both  land  and  treasure  and  the  belief  enteartained 
by  the  Kaja  of  the  misappropriation  of  some  of  the 
most  valuable  property  in  his  mother's  possession, 
decided  him,  early  in  1823,  to  take  further  and  im- 
mediate action. 

The  whole  matter  was  finally  referred  to  Cap- 
The  eofnpiainte  of    taiu  Ross,  tho   Dcputy  Superinton- 
mother.  dcnt  of  tho  Cis-Satlej  States.     The 

Kaja  complained  that  his  mother  did  not  observe 
the  seclusion  which  was  becoming  and  consistent 
with  the  family  honor  ;  that  she  had  falsified  the 
Sanads  by  which  she  held  her  estates  ;  that  the 
most  valuable  effects  of  the  Toshakhana  were  mis- 
appropriated ;  that,  by  holding  a  separate  CJourt, 
she  impaired  his  legitimate  authority ;  and,  lastly, 
that  her  officers  interfered  in  the  administration. 
He  added  that  the  strength  and  resources  of  the 
State  were  so  much  injured  that  he  would  probably 
he  unable  to  furnish  the  required  contingents  and 
be  condemned  as  having  failed  in  his  duty  to  the 
British  Government. 

The  Raja  proposed,  as  a  remedy  for  these  evils, 
that  his  mother  should  return  to 

His  proposal  ^^^-       .r\         ,    ,  ,  •i-i 

strain  the  power  of    Pattiala  and  rcsidc  there,  and  that 

her  income  should  be  Rs.  50,000 

per  annum,  the  amount  of  the  original  jagir  ;  while 

the  newly  acquired  estate  should  bo  resumed,  also  that 
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the  Toshakhana  should  be  brought  to  Pattiala,  and 
only  allowed  to  remain  in  the  Rani's  custody  if 
complete  lists  were  given  of  its  contents,  and  if  it 
should  be  proved  that,  hitherto,  no  part  of  it  had 
been  misappropriated. 

The  proposals  of  the  Raja  were  just  and  the  pro- 
Tfc«  propotais  of    visiou  promiscd  to  his  mother  liberal 
%u^t\f^J^^    ^^^^S  niore  than  twice  as  large  as  any 
piishtnent.  Dowagcr  Rani  of  Pattiala  had  ever 

before  received  after  the  accession  of  her  son ;  and 
there  was  no  reason  for  the  British  Government  to 
interfere  to  prevent  the  Raja  taking  whatever  steps 
he  chose  to  enforce  his  wishes ;  except  that  the  Rani 
possessed  so  large  a  territory  and  so  many  troops, 
having  also  at  her  disposal  all  the  accumulated  trea- 
sure of  the  family,  that  it  appeared  probable  that 
should  the  Raja  attempt  to  coerce  her  she  would 
oppose  him  by  force  and  appear  at  the  head  of  a 
revolt  against  her  son  as,  sixteen  years  before,  she 
had  headed  a  revolt  against  her  husband,* 

The  British  Government  thus  again  interfered 
The  interference  i^^  tbc  iutemal  affairs  of  Pattiala,  at 
liJL'lT'aa^Tn  tlie  urgent  request  of  the  Eaja  and 
aeked  and  given.  to  savo  his  territory  from  the  horrors 
of  civil  war.  In  October  1823,  Captain  Murray 
was  sent  with  a  detachment  to  assist  the  Raja  in  en- 
forcing his  legitimate  wishes  :  namely,  the  possession 
of  the  State  treasure  and  the  resumption  of  such 
jagirs  as  the  Rani  had  newly  acquired;  also  to  compel 
her  to  resign  the  fort  of  Sunour,  only  two  miles 
from  Pattiala,  since  her  residence  so  near  the  capital 
was  a  fruitful  source  of  intrigue  and  dispute. 

*  Captain  Ross,  Deputy  Sui)eiiiit€iident,  4th  February  1823.  Govern- 
ment of  ludia  to  Mr.  Elliott  of  31  at  July  18*23. 
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I  ■     I      I  III  1 1    .1     I.I 

When  the  British  officer  made  his  demands  to  Di- 

Brituh  iroopB  «f    ^^^  ^^P  Chund^  the  Rani's  agent, 

raniaia.  jjjj^  official  burst  into    tears    and 

declared  he  could  not  carry  them  to  his  mistress^  who 

would  probably    commit   suicide.    At   length    he 

The  Muum  •/  ^^^^^^*^^  ^^^  ^oou  brought  a  re- 
th€  BofU  to  the  de^  ply  from  the  Rani,  offering  Captain 
ma  o  eon.  j^^ytqj  ^  lakJi  of  Bupees  to  allow 
the  existing  arrangement  to  continue  and  to  forward 
to  Calcutta  a  report  which  she  would  prepare,  as 
she  had  not  yet  been  heard  in  her  defence.  If  this 
was  refused,  she  declared  that  she  would  spend  the 
remainder  of  her  life  in  retirement  by  the  Ganges, 
and  accept  neither  jagir  nor  provision  from  her  son. 
But  a  prompt  acquiescence  in  the  demands  of  the 
Government  being  insisted  upon,  she  made  over  the 
fort  to  the  Baja's  troops  and  came  herself  into 
camp  where  she  was  treated  with  every  respect. 
But,  for  several  days,  she  refused  all  amicable  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute.  She  refiised  to  live  at  Amarr 
garh,  her  old  jagir,  and  declared  that  unless  she 
was  permitted  to  retain  Sunour,  she  would  go  in 
person  to  Calcutta  and  appeal  to  the  Governor 
General  against  the  cruelty  of  her  son.  She  had, 
of  course,  no  real  ground  for  complaint ;  for  the 
Baja  was  most  anxious  to  treat  his  mother  with 
all  consideration ;  and  had  included  in  her  jagir 
the  best  lands,  the  strongest  fort,  and  richest  town 
in  his  territory,  and  would  have  placed  his  treasure 
at  her  sole  disposal ;  but  her  servants,  who  thought 
more  of  their  own  advantage  then  bf  that  of  their 
mistress,   encouraged  her  in  a  useless  oppofidtion, 

BheieaeeePatHdia  ^^^y  OH  the  14th  October,  she  left 
f^rAmbaim.  fQj.  Ambala,   refusing  all  terms  un- 

less Sunour  was  granted  to  her.     The  Baja  was  in 
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despair  :  the  honor  of  his  family  was  ruined  should 
She  u  persuaded    tis  mother  Wander  about  the  world 
to  return.  ^    suppHcant   Seeking    for    redress 

against  her  son  who  only  demanded  his  rights,  and 
was  ready  to  concede  to  her  every  point  not  absolute- 
ly essential.  Much  as  he  disliked  to  yield,  he 
gave  up  her  the  town  and  fort  of  Sunour,  and  she, 
knowing  this  victory  was  all  she  could  expect, 
returned  there,  and,  before  the  end  of  October, 
was  put  in  possession  of  her  estate  of  Rs.  50,000, 
and  consented  to  make  friends  with  her  son.* 

Here  ended  the  political  life  of  Rani  Aus  Kour. 
The  eioee  of  the     She  was  a  womau  of  great  ability, 

political    career   of  ji  •  i**i.j.'  D  xi_ 

jtant  Aus  Kour,  A,  ^^d  her  wise  admiuistratiou  ot  the 
i>.i8»8.  Pattiala  State,  during  part  of  her 

husband's  reign  and  during  the  minority  of  her  son, 
was  the  o^dmiration  of  the  neighbouring  States  and 
was  warmly  praised  by  the  British  Government. 
Her  ambition  may  easily  be  forgiven,  and  it  was  no 
more  than  natural  that  she  should  be  unwilling  to 
part  with  the  power  she  had  held  so  long  and  used 
so  wisely. 

A  few  incidents  of  rather  earlier  date  in  Patti- 
ala history  should  be  here  recorded. 

The  elaim  of  Pat-  •' 

tiaiatotheBiiaepur  In  1819,  died  Raui  Dya  Kour, 
^**'   ■   '  widow   of    Sirdar    Sher   Singh   of 

Kalsia  and  the  owner  of  the  Bilaspur  estate.  To 
this  inheritance  the  Raja  of  Pattialp,  advanced 
a  claim,  as  his  sister  had  married  Sirdar  Hari  Singh, 
second  son  of  Jodh  Singh,  the  head  of  the  Kalsia 
family.     Hari   Singh   was  dead,   and  the   Pattial«, 

*  Captain  Murray  to  Mr.  W.  0.  Elliott,  dated  9th,  10th,  11th,  12th 
14th,  15th,  16th,  18th,  and  28th  of  October  1823.  Mr.  Elliott  to  Captain 
Murray  dated  18th  September  and  29th  September.  General  Keynell  to 
Agent  to  Governor  General  Delhi,  dated  80th  September  1823.  Govern- 
ment of  India  to  Mr.  Elliott  2l8t  November  1823, 
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claim  was  utterly  preposterous  and  invalid  according 
to  Sikh  law,  and  the  estate  was  offered  to  Sobha 
Singh,  the  eldest  son  of  Jodh  Singh,  on  terms  that 
he  did  not  care  to  accept  and  in  consequence  it 
lapsed  to  the  British  Government.* 

In  the  same  year,  1819,  the  ill-feeling  between 
Tha  uufeeiing  6«-     Nabha  aud  Pattiala,  which  had  for 

ttoeen   Nabha    and      _  •.11 

Pattiala.  long  cxisted,  became  so  great  as  to 

threaten  hostilities  between  the  two  States.  One 
of  its  causes  was  a  dispute  between  the  zamindars 
of  Kowlasheri,  a  village  belonging  to  Pattiala,  and 
those  of  Phulisheri,  a  Nabha  village.     Baja  Jaswant 

The  Kowlasheri  Singh  complaiuod  of  the  encroach- 
tiiepnte,  mcuts  of  the  Pattiala  zamindars,  and 

the  matter  was  referred  to  arbitration  and  decided 
in  favour  of  Nabha.  Raja  Karam  Singh  then  sent 
sepoys  to  Kowlasheri,  under  the  pretence  of  protect- 
ing it  against  the  rival  village;  but  their  presence 
had  its  natural  effect  in  disturbances  in  which  lives 
were  lost  on  both  sides. 

There  was  similar  case  between  the  villages  of 

The  Bhadour  and  Bhadour  and  Kangar,  in  which  the 
Kafigar  disputes.  Pattiala  Raja  was  also  in  the  wrong; 
and,  lastly,  a  fierce  dispute  regarding  the  Hariana 

The  Hariana  l^uds,  which  was  Settled  in  a  sum- 
boundary.  mary  manner  by  the  British  Go- 

vernment taking  possession  of  the  subject  of  dis- 
pute.t  This  last  question  will  more  conveniently 
be  considered  later,  as  the  case  was  not  finally 
decided  till  1856. 

*  Ambala  Settlement  Report  Southern  Farganahs,  pp.  15—28. 

Capt-ain  Birch  to  Agent  to  Governor  General,  27th,  28th,  29th  April 
and  27th  May  1820.  Captain  R.  Ross  to  Resident  Delhi,  14th  Jauuar}% 
3rd  April  and  20th  August  1822. 

t  Captain  Birch  to  Resident,  22nd  November,  17th  November  1820, 
and  27 th  Jauuaiy  1821 . 
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Kaja  Karm  Singh  had  not  freed  himself  from 

The  preUH9ioH9  of    the  tjraiiny   of  his  mother  when 

FrinceAjuaingh.      j^^  ^^  Subjected  to  the  extravan 

gant  claims  and  pretentions  of  his  half-brother 
Kour  Ajit  Singh.  This  was  the  youth  whom,  it 
may  be  remembered,  the  Raja's  grand-mother, 
Bani  Khem  Kour,  had  intrigued  to  place  on  the 
throne  ten  years  before.  This  lady  died  in  June 
1821  ;  but  many  others,  especially  his  chief  adviser 
Gopal  Singh,  continued  to  encourage  the  pretensions 
of  the  young  Prince  and  sow  discord  between  him 
and  his  brother.  In  1820,  he  left  Pattiala  with  his 
mother,  refusing  to  live  on  her  jagir  of  12  villages, 
and  went  to  reside  at  Dehli  where  his  extravagance 
soon  loaded  him  with  debt;  and,  in  1823,  he  usurped 
s€  mssumeB  the  ^®  ti*!®  which  belonged  of  right 
tuie^Mahar^ia.       ^  |.j^^  roiguiug  representative  of 

the  family,  and  had  engraved  on  his  seal  Hahd- 
rdja  Bdjagdn  MdMraja  Ajit  Singh  Mohindar, 
Bdhidar. 

This  title  of  Baja  had  been  granted  to  Ala 
Singh  of  Pattiala  by  Ahmed  Shah  Abdd.li,  and  the 
higher  title  of  Maharaja  by  the  Emperor  Akbar  II 
of  Dehli,  in  1810,  on  the  recommendation  of  General 
Ochterlony. 

The  Prince  had  no  right  whatever  to  adopt 
either  one  titie  or  the  other,  for  no  one  of  the  Pat- 
tiala family,  except  the  one  on  the  throne,  had 
ever  received  a  title  higher  than  that  of  Kour  or 
Prince.  Raja  Karm  Singh  was  most  anxious  to 
make  friends  with  his  brother  and  to  remove  all 
cause  of  complaint.  He  sent  his  Minister,  Barkat 
Ali  Khan,  to  Captain  Murray,  with  a  carte 
blanche  to  that  officer  to  propose  and  conclude 
any      arrangement      which      might    satisfy     the 
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Prince,  with  a  list  of  21  towns  and  forts,  any  one  of 
fteridieufiMMtftf-     which  he  might  choose  for  a  resi- 
"^*^'  dence.     The  absurd  pretensions  of 

Ajit  Singh  and  his  friends  made  negotiation  difficult. 
He  desired  the  territory  to  be  divided  and  a  great 
portion  of  the  revenue  alienated  for  his  benefit, 
although  he  knew  that  the  rule  of  primogeniture  was 
in  force  in  the  Fattiala  family.  Then  he  demanded 
either  the  towns  of  Sefabad,  Sunam,  or  the  strong 
fort  of  Batinda  to  be  given  to  him.  The  first  of 
these,  only  three  miles  from  Fattiala,  was  a  favourite 
hunting  place  of  the  Kaja  ;  the  second  was  the 
retreat  in  the  rainy  season  and  contained  the 
houses  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  Court ;  the  third 
was  the  strongest  fort  in  the  Fattiala  territory. 
Finding  that  these  demands  were  not  likely  to  be 
granted,  he  applied  for  a  fort  with  an  adjacent 
town,  such  as  Dhode  and  Mansurpur,  or  Hariana 
and  Burnala.  The  Raja  replied  that  he  could  not 
whuh  are  resitted  couseut  to  alienate  so  much  of  his 
bythes^a.  territory  as  would  create  a  danger- 

ous precedent,  and  allow  his  children,  in  after  years, 
to  demand  an  equal  independent  provision.  He 
offered,  however,  to  give  one  of  the  four  places 
mentioned  or  two  of  less  importance.  The  Kour 
then  declared  his  fixed  determination  of  accepting 
no  less  than  the  districts  which  had  lately  been  re- 
sumed from  Eani  Aus  Kour  and  incorporated  with 
Fattiala,  worth  about  two  lakhs  of  rupees.  This 
declaration  necessarily  brought  the  negotiations  to 
an  end  for  the  time. 

Ajit  Singh  now  perceived  that  the    British 
He  finally  agreee     Government  would  uot  support  his 
claims,  and  that  unless  he  accepted 
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hie  brother's  terms,  he  might  receive  nothing.  Yet 
such  was  his  pride,  that  after  he  had  agreed  to 
accept  an  estate  (jaiddd  )  of  Es.  30,000  and  a  per- 
sonal allowance  of  ^.  5,000,  in  addition  to  thejagir 
of  R«,  15,000,  then  held  by  him  and  his  mother,  he, 
at  the  last  moment,  refused  the  provision  and  re- 
turned with  his  mother  to  Dehli. 

Here  he  lived  till    1828,   when,  having  grown 
nu  marriage^  A.     wisor  as  he  grcw  older,  he  become  re- 
D.  1H99.  conciled  to  his  brother,  accepted  the 

provision  made  for  him  and  went  to  live  at  Pattiala, 
where  his  marriage  was  celebrated  with  great  splen- 
dour in  June  oi  the  following  year.* 

Raja  Karam  Singh  showed  his  loyalty  and  good- 

«^  «  .     .    ,.       will  to  the  British  Government   by 

90  lahhn  to  tjie  Go^     comiug  forward  at  a  time   of  some 

vemment  loan,  ^  .    i      j./e       ■..  _  j  ,  .,  . 

financial  dithculty  and  subscribing 
20  lakhs  of  Rs.  (£200,000 )  to  the  5  per  cent  loan  of 
1827.  This  money  was  paid  without  any  limitation 
as  to  the  period  of  re-payment  and  in  spite  of  the 
sneers  of  the  neighbouring  Chiefs  at  his  thus  parting 
with  his  family  treasure.t 

In  the  year  1828  a  boundary  dispute   between 
Boundary  dispute    Nabha  aud  Pattiala  was  arranged, 

between  Pattiala  i  •   -i      i  ..  ,  ■. 

andNahha.  wmch  dcscrves   mention,   not  only 

from  the  length  of  time  that  it  had  continued 
and  from  the    importance    attached  to    it  by  the 


•  Captain  Murra}'  to  Agent  to  Governor  General  9th  and  17th  May 
1823, 1 8th  January  and  23rcT  February  1 824.  Agent  to  Governor  General 
to  Captain  Murray,  21st  Januai-y,  2l8t  February  1824.  Captain  Murray 
to  Sir  E.  Colebrooke,  I9th  January  1628.  Sir  E.  Colebrooke  to  Captain 
Murray  15th  June  1829.  Mr.  Metcalfe  to  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  dated 
30th  September  1820. 

t  Deputy  Secretary  to  Government  to  Captain  Murray,  28th  May. 
From  Assistant  Resident  Delhi,  dated  10th  June  and  14th  Septeml)er 
1827.    From  Captain  Murray  to  Sir  E.  Colebrooke  12th  January  1828. 
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sialn» 


Chiefs  concerned,  but  also  from  its  being  an  im- 
mediate cause  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh's  first 
invasion  of  the  country  to  the  south  of  tho 
Satlej. 

Two  miles  from  the  city  of  Nabha  is  the  little 
_         .     ^.      village  of  Doladhi,  which,  in  1807, 

The  origin  of  the  °  '  '  ; 

village  of  noiadhi,     was  Settled  aud  ploujSfhed  by  Bhai 

A.  Jy  1807m  •  X  ca  •/  ^ 

Tara  Singh,  an  Ahlkdr  ( official )  ot 
the  Pattiala  State.  Raja  Jaswant  Singh  of  Nabha 
was  indignant  at  this  encroachment  on  his  town  land, 
and  remonstrated  ;  but,  receivii\g  no  redress,  he  occu- 
pied the  land  by  force  and  the  Bhai  was  slain  in 
the  skirmish  that  ensued.  Raja  Sahib  Singh  of 
Pattiala,  ftirious  at  the  loss  of  a 
favourite  officer,  marched  to  Nabha 
and  defeated  Jaswant  Singh  at  Nirwana,  who  shut 
himself  in  his  capital  and  sent  his  friend  Raja  Bhag 
Singh  of  Jhind  to  ask  help  from  Lahore,  Ranjit 
Singh,  on  his  arrival,  besieged  Sahib  Singh  in 
Tiie  arbitration  of  MausurpuT,  aud  destroyod  the  wells 
sin^,  of  Doladhi,  which  he  made  over  to 

the  Pattiala  Chief,  forbidding  the  wells  to  be 
repaired  or  a  strip  of  waste  land,  which  be  pointed 
out,  to  be  ever  cultivated.  For  twenty  one  years  the 
neutral  land  of  Doladhi  remained  untiUed,  and  if 
either  Pattiala  or  Nabha  attempted  to  cultivate  it 
the  greatest  jealousy  and  ill-will  was  the  immediate 
The  quarrel  reviv^  result.  In  1 8 27  the  old  quaiTel  was 
ed  in  1897.  rovived,  Nabha  accusing  the  Doladhi 

villagers  of  encroaching  on  the  disputed  land  and 
Pattiala  retorting.  The  Chiefs  refused  to  appoint 
arbitrators,  and  Captain  Murray,  the  Political  Agent, 
was  himself  compelled  to  visit  the  spot  and  draw 
the  boundary  line. 
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The  point  was  a  difficult  one  to  decide.     The 

Captain  Murray    ^^^^  ^^  Maharaja  Eanjit  Singh, 

atiempta  to  4eeuu    given  in  1807,  could  not  he  held 

valid,  for  the  proclamation  of  the 

British  Government  of  1809  only  guaranteed  the 

maintenance  of  the  States  at  that  time  ;  and  in  1809 

Nabha  had  become  more  powerful  than  Fattiala 

which  had  not  been  able  to  recover  the  land  for 

which  Bhai  Tara  Singh  had  fought  and  died.     But 

Captain  Murray  was  successful  in  fixing  a  boundary 

line  which  pleased  neither   party.     The   Raja  of 

Nabha  was  only  partially  discontented  ;  but  the 

AnAfkiuuBafUf^    Fattiala  Chief  was  entirely  so,  and 

either  parti,.  ^^  ^jg^^  ^g^  referred  for  orders  to 

toDehli* 

The  agents  of  the  Kythal  and  Jhind  Chiefs, 
together  with  the  British  officials,  were  then  sent 
to  fix  a  new  boundary  line  between  the  wells  of  Dola- 
dhi  and  the  cily  of  Nabha  ;  to  remove  the  pillars 
fixed  by  Captain  Murray  and  to  destroy  all  culti- 
A  neut  deeieien  im,  vatiou  ou  the  disputed  land.  The 
faeer  of  Fattiala.  j^^^r  decisiou  was  favorablo  to  Fat- 
tiala, and  the  Baja  of  Nabha  became  eager  to  pre- 
serve  the  boundary  pillars  which  he  had  before  been 
so  anxious  to  destroy.  But  his  remonstrances 
were  unavailing  ;  the  cultivation  was  destroyed  by 
the  cattle  of  Nabha  and  Doladhi ;  the  pillars,  which 
the  Nabha  officials  refused  to  remove,  were  thrown 
down  and  the  new  line  marked  out. 


•  Gaptun  Murray  to  Sir  £.  Colebrooke  12th  April,  and  Sir  £. 
Colebrooke  to  Gaptaia  Morray  dated  11th  May  and  18th  June  1828. 

Sir  E.  Colebrooke  to  Captain  Murray  dated  25th  July,  30th  Sep- 
tember, 2nd  and  ISth  October.  Captain  Murray  to  Su*  £.  Colebrooke 
30th  July,  4th,  5th,  and  21st  October  1828. 
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The  Kaja  of  Nabha  appealed  against  this   deci- 
Kabhu     appeau    si^ii,  which  Only   injuTcd  him   in- 
again»iu.  asmuch   as   it  was  a  triumph  for 

Pattiala,  and  daily  complaints  were  made  of  encroach- 
ments and  quarrels,  until  the  direct  injunction  of 
the  Resident  at  Dehli  compelled  the  boundary,  fixed 
under  sanction  of  the  British  Government,  to  be  res- 
pected.* 

The  Kaja  of  Nabha  was  still  dissatisfied,  and 

AndcapiminMur^     diroctly  chargod  Sir  E.   Colebrooke 

confirmed  by   the    with  haviug  boou  uuduly  influenced 

^r0m«    o<Hf0m.     i^y  ^^  Pattiala  authorities  ;  and  a 

commission  was  appointed  to  sit  at  Delhi  and  in- 
vestigate the  case.  The  conclusion  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  thus  expressed  in  a  note  by  Mr.  Trevel- 
yan,  Assistant  to  the  Resident  at  Dehli : — "  I  will 
"  conclude  by  remarking  that  the  proceedings  afford 
"  strong  grounds  for  confirming  Captain  Murray's  de- 
"  cision  ;  and  the  proceedings  held  before  the  Special 
"Commissioners  by  evincing  the  motives  which 
"induced  Sir  E.  Colebrooke  to  set  it  aside,  afford 
"  still  stronger.  Should  it  please  His  Lordship  in 
"  Council  to  confirm  Captain  Murray's  decision  on 
"  the  Doladhi  case,  in  consideration  of  the  unlawful 
*'  means  that  were  taken  to  set  it  aside,  a  memorable 
"  example  will  be  afforded  to  all  Hindostan,  which 
"  will  have  more  effect  in  checking  these  illicit  prac- 
"  tices  than  the  punishment  of  many  delinquents." 

The  Governor  General,  agreeing  with  the  opinion 
of  the  Commissioners,  authorized  the  Resident  at 
Dehli,  if  he  thought  fit,  to  set  aside  Sir  E.  Cole- 
brooke's  decision  and  to  confirm  that  of  Captain 
Murray ;  which  was  done,  and  the  boundary  pillars 

*  Gaptain  Murray  to  SirK.  Colebrooke  13th  December  1828,  and 
letters  to  Maharaja  of  Fattiala  aud  Raja  of  Nabha. 
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set  up  by  the  last  named  officer  were  restored.  * 
To  this  Doladhi  quarrel,  trivial  as  was  its  origin  and 
worthless  as  was  the  subject  in  dispute,  may,  more 
Thm  grave  results  distinctly  than  to  anything  else,  be 
ofihu dispute.  traced    the    ill-feeling    which    has 

existed  between  Pattiala  and  Nabha  for  sixty  years, 
which  beyond  all  doubt  had  a  considerable  influence 
over  the  Nabha  policy  during  the  first  Sikh  war,  and 
which  has  not,  even  to  this  day,  entirely  disappeared. 
The   Mahardjkian  Sikhs  had  formed  another 

Suprenutcy     over      COUStaut  Subjoct  of  disputo  bctWOen 

Sikhs.  the     Phulkian     Chiefs,     Pattiala, 

Nabha  and  Jhind,  each  claiming  supremacy  over 
them.  These  jagirdars  were  of  Phulkian  origin,  and, 
in  1833,  were  estimated  at  between  forty  to  fifty 
thousand  souls,  inhabiting  twenty-two  large  villages, 
the  total  area  of  which  was  about  forty  thousand 
acres. 

Their  customs  were  peculiar;  and  each  individual 

Their  pee^aiureus'    claimed  to  bo  absolutcly  indepen- 

umis  and  character,     j^j^^^  ^^^  neither  SOU  uor  brother 

remained  in  subjection  after  he  was  able  to  cultivate 
his  share  of  the  land.  The  soil  they  owned  was 
unirrigated,  yet  it  nevertheless  yielded  abundant 
harvests.  But  although  no  more  than  simple  agri- 
culturists, the  Mahardjkians  had  given  up  none  of 
their  warlike  habits.  Each  man  carried  arms,  which 
he  never  laid  aside,  even  at  the  plough;  for  the 
whole  community  was  of  so  turbulent  a  character, 
that  no  one  was  safe  from  the  encroachment  of  his 


•  P.  Hawkins,  Esquire,  officiating  Resident  to  Secretary  to  Govern- 
ment of  India,  12tli  January  1880,  with  note  by  Mr.  C.  Trevelj-an.  Go- 
vernment of  India  to  officiating  Resident,  dated  29tli  January.  Offici- 
ating Resident  to  Colonel  Murray,  dated  6th  March,  and  to  Secretary 
Government  12th  December  1830.  Letter  of  Eaja  of  Nabha  to 
officiating  Resident  dated  13th  November  18dO> 
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neighbour.  Such  being  the  case,  it  may  seem 
strange  that  these  men  had  been  so  long  able  to  pre- 
serve their  independence,  were  they  not  always 
ready  to  unite  against  any  common  enemy,  and 
their  strength,  bravery,  and  warlike  habits,  caused 
them  to  be  respected.  They  had  scarcely  any  sort 
of  Municipal  Government  and  their  only  law  was 
of  equal  division  of  inheritance. 

During  Muhammadan  days  the   Mahardjkians 
The  eaus€»  which    had    paid    tribute    to    Dehli,  and, 
of  the  i*huikiaH    whou  the  cmpiro  fell,  they  naturally 


^IharJjhtl^.  ***  referred  to  the  neighbouring  Chiefs 
to  arbitrate  in  their  disputes;  some  going  to  Nabha, 
some  to  Jhind,  and  others  to  Pattiala,  and  as  these 
States  had  Police  and  Kevenue  posts  on  the  boun- 
dary, they  were  always  ready  to  send  troops  into  the 
Maharajkian  territory  whenever  their  help  was  asked. 
Thds  state  of  things  led  to  the  usual  results.  The 
Chiefs  whose  assistance  was  asked  gave  it  with  the 
sole  object  of  strengthening  their  own  personal 
influence  and  power :  rival  factions  called  in  rival 
Chiefs,  and  the  people  gained  very  little  benefit  from 
who,mt  inH,  Boitrit  the  foreiffu  interference  :  while  ieal- 
Brituh  Governnient.  ousios  aud  feuds  contmuEily  uicreas- 
ed.  Weary,  at  last,  of  perpetual  disorder,  the  Maha- 
rdjkians  solicited  the  help  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. The  case  was  a  very  difficult  one  to  decide  : 
Pattiala,  Nabha  and  Jhind,  each  claimed  superiority, 
but  to  this  they  had  no  title,  nor  could  they  show 
that,  at  any  time,  they  had  received  from  the  Maha- 
rijkians  any  kind  of  acknowledgment  of  such 
superiority.  But  the  people  were  so  wild  and  law- 
less that  some  strong  hand  was  necessary  to  control 
them.     The  idea  of  divided  authority  exercised  by  the 
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three  Phulkian  houses  was  felt  to  be  impracticable, 
and  at  length  the  Govemment  decided  to  make  over 
the  villages,  for  a  term  of  years,  to  Pattiala,  as  being 
the  strongest  and  the  most  likely  to  keep  its  trouble- 
some neighbours  in  order.  Certain  conditions  were 
however  appended  to  the  grant,  to  which  the 
Maharaja  of  Pattiala  would  not  accede,  and 
persisted  in  maintaining  exclusive  rights  of  uncondi- 
tional jurisdiction  ;  rights  which  had  been  repeated- 
ly denied  by  the^  British  Government.  The  result 
was  that  the  Mahardjkians,  in  August  1833,  were 
Tuey  ar.  taieen  ^^ought  uuder  direct  British  su- 
under  direct  BritiBh  perintendeuce,  and  the  Phulkian 
Chiefs  were  warned  not  to  inter- 
fere in  the  affairs  of  the  community,  which  became 
peaceful  and  well-behaved,  as  soon  as  the  rival  in- 
fluences of  Nabha  and  Pattiala  ceased  to  agitate 
it.» 

This  change  in  the  character  of  the  Maha- 
rajkians  for  the  better  was  very  marked,  and  was 
apparent  immediately  they  had  come  imder 
The  imfnediate  British  coutrol.  No  harsh  rules  or 
IhVl^ttJ!^  flr^tC  ^^i^t^lligible  procedure  were  pre- 
**"«^-  scribed  for  them,  but  simple  village 

courts  were  formed  in  which  the  elders  were  to  de- 
cide upon  most  disputed  cases.  The  result  was  that, 
in  a  few  years  the  bloodshed  and  affrays  which 
were  before  so  frequent,  became  almost  unknown, 
and  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  intentions  of 

*  Eegideiit  Delhi  to  Political  Agent  6th  May  1826,  16th  Februaiy 
1829,  23rd  March  1831,  5th  May  and  19th  September  1831,  2l8t  Jalv 
1832.  Political  Ageut  to  Resident  27th  January  1829,  13tb  April,  4th 
May  and  3rd  September  1831 ;  29th  January,  1 7th  June  1832;  23rd 
July  1833.  Afi:ent  to  Governor  General  12th  December  1832,  and  16th 
September  1833. 

Secretary  to  Government  ^th  November  1832,  and  22nd  August 
1833. 
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the  British  Government  was  such  that  they  begged 
that  a  Thanah  or  Police  Station  mig^t  be  placed  in 

Their  tonfidsmee  their  midst  though  they  had  always 
in  ike  Oftmemmmu.  jef^iged  to  admit  any  such  post  be- 
longing to  the  neighbouring  Chiefs  and  would  have 
resisted  such  an  encroachment  to  the  death.  They 
gave  up,  almost  entirely,  the  practice  of  female 
infanticide^  which  had  been  before  universal.     Their 

Ans  9oeua  r^  excuso  for  the  prevalence  of  this 
f"^^'^'  crime  was  singular  enough.     When 

told  that  it  was  expressly  forbidden  in  the  precepts 
of  their  Guru,  Govind  Singh,  they  replied  that  it 
had  been  impossible  for  them,  during  the  times  of 
anarchy  that  had  prevailed  since  they  had  adopted 
Sikhism,  to  find  leisure  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  doctrines  of  their  Scripture;  and  that  the  first 
notice  that  they  had  ever  received  of  infanticide 
being  an  ofience  against  their  religion  was  in  an 
injunction  issued  some  years  before  by  the  Rajas 
of  Pattiala  and  Nabha.  They,  however,  engaged  to 
suppress  the  crime,  and  they  were  both  sincere  and 
successful :  the  punishment  of  forfeiture  of  his  estate 
being  ordained  for  any  one  who  should  commit 
it.* 

In  1834,  several  cases  occurred,    requiring  no 
The  §r€4u  Hmrri^    special  moutiou,  between   Pattiala 
p^.  "*     '^^  and  the  British  Government  relative 

to  boundary  disputes ;  trespass  of  Pattiala  troops 
in  the  Hissar  district,  and  encroachments  of  Pattiala 
zamindars  on  British  territory,  but  these  were  all 
easily  and  satisfactorily  arranged.  One  dispute, 
before  alluded  to,  must  be  now  related  with  some 


•  Agent  to  Governor  General  to  Political  Agent  28rb  April  1836. 
Political  Agent  to  Agent  to  Governor  General  3Ut  Angast  1836. 
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detail,*  for  it  gave  more  trouble  to  the  English  Go- 
vernment than  any  other  with  Fattiala  and  re- 
mained a  fruitful  source  of  jealousy  and  suspicion  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years.  This  was  the  case  re- 
garding the  Harriana  and  the  Bhatti  districts,  con- 
quered respectively  from  the  Mahrattas  and  the 
Bhattisinl803and  1818. 

After  the  victory  of  Dehli  in  1803,  the  British 

Government   succeeded  to  all  the 

tonqueredfron*  the     possessious    01    femohia    north    of 

"  '**     *  Agra,  including  the  Gangetic  Pro- 

vinces and  the  Dehli  territory  west  of  the  Jamna. 
To  the  north  lay  the  States  of  Pattiala,  Kythal  and 
Jhind,  but  between  them  and  the  inhabited  portion  of 
Dehli  territory,  was  a  strip  of  waste  land,  now  known 

TKe  nature  of  the  ^  ^^^  Sirsa  aud  Hissar  districts. 
•^**'**'*  This  country  consists  of  vast  plains 

covered  with  grass  and  a  scrubby  brushwood,  while 
the  only  elevations  which  break  the  monotonous  level 
are  sand  hills,  which  seem  to  speak  of  a  time  when 
the  tract  was  a  wilderness  of  drifting  sand.  But 
Bhattiana  had  once  been  more  prosperous  than 
it  was  in  1803.     Just  twenty  years  before,  a  terrible 

The  famine  of  f^^^^  had  desolated  the  land,  the 
^'***  mountain  streams,  to  whose  water 

the  people  trusted  for  their  scanty  cultivation,  had 
dried  up  ;  no  rain  had  fallen,  and  the  vast  herds  of 
cattle,  for  which  Bhattiana  had  been  renowned  for 
many  hundred  years,  died.  The  villages  were  deser- 
ted, and,  to  this  day,  the  country  has  not  recovered 
the  fatal  famine  of  1783. 


•  Agent  to  Governor  General  Delhi  to  Political  Agent  Ambala  llth 
January,  7th  February,  3rd  and  19th  April,  30th  June,  23rd  August,  3rjd 
Septemtter.  Political  Agent  to  Agent  to  Governor  General  12th  March, 
3rd  and  12th  May  1834. 
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The  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  a  pastoral 
The  eharacur  of    ^acc,   fierce  and    restless  in    their 
theBhattu.  habits  and  impatient  of  any  control. 

They  lived  for  the  most  part  in  open  villages,  or 
wandered  about  with  their  flocks  in  search  of  pas- 
ture. A  few  towns,  or  rather  fortified  villages,  were 
scattered  through  the  waste,  which  the  Bhatti 
tribes  made  their  rendezvous  on  the  approach  of  a 
common  danger.  These  were  Fatahabad,  Sirsa^ 
Rania  and  Ubohar.  The  Bhatti  race  was  little 
more  than  a  band  of  robbers,  and  it  was  their  bold- 
ness, the  rapidity  of  their  movements  and  the 
savage  character  of  their  country,  which  had  saved 
them  froin  being  crushed  by  powerful  neighbours 
whom  they  had  continually  irritated  by  their  raids. 
Kaja  Amar  Singh  of  Pattiala  had  more  than 
Th€  eampaiffnsof  ouco,  it  is  truc,  iuvadcd  the  Bhatti 
^y  HaTl^'temp^.  couutry,  stormod  the  strongholds 
ary  effect.  of  the  robbors  and  exacted  from 

them  a  reluctant  submission.  But  his  influence 
lasted  for  httle  longer  than  the  time  that  his  army 
was  in  the  country  ;  and,  after  his  death,  the  Bhat- 
tis  completely  recovered  their  independence  ;  his 
son,  Sahib  Singh,  being  a  child,  and  the  Pattiala 
State  in  too  great  confusion  to  waste  much  time 
and  money  on  a  region  so  unproductive  as  Bhatti- 
ana. 

Between  1795  and  1799,  George  Thomas  ex- 
The  Bhaui  eon-    toudcd  his   authority  over   all  the 

queMt  of  Thomas,  A.  tt  •  3  r^-  i  •.  ^ 

D.179A.  Uissar,  Mansi  and  Sirsa  territory.* 

He  fell  before  the  Mahrattas  in  1802,  who,  in 
their  turn,  were  overthrown  by  the  English  in  the 
following  year.t 

•    Vide,avtep.  81. 
t   Vide,  ante  p.  89. 
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The  new  masters  of  the  country  were  either 
The  jBngiuh  ob.    ignorant  of  the  amount  and  value 

tain  the  cifutUry,  At  /••!        -i  i-i  -ij         •        Ji» 

j>.  i8oa.  of  inheritance  they  had  gained  from 

the  Mahrattas,  or  were  too  apathetic  to  attempt 
to  secure  it,  and,  from  1803  to  1818,  no  steps  were 
taken  to  define  the  boundary  of  the  Sikh  States. 
The  right  of  the  British  Government  to  the  territory 
had  not,  however,  been  allowed  to  lapse.  In  the 
^BsepeduuknmpaiHH  year  1810,  au  cxpoditiou  was  sent 
isio.  '  '  against  Khan  Buhddar  Khan,  a 
Bhatti  Chief,  whose  raids  into  British  territory 
had  been  frequent.  He  was  overpowered  and  ex- 
pelled the  country,  while  the  tract  of  Fatahabad, 
which  he  had  held  in  possession,  now  included  in 
the  district  of  Hissar^  was  formally  annexed  to  the 
British  territory. 

But  of  the  coimtry  to  the  west,  from  Sirsa  to 
The  eeeend  e»pe-     ^^  Bahawalpur    deserts  and    the 
Miienoftsis.  g^^lej,    the    Bhattis    retained  the 

undisturbed  possession  until  1818,  when  another 
of  their  leaders,  Zabta  Khan,  roused  by  his  forays 
the  wrath  of  the  British  Government,  as  Khan 
Bahadar  Khan  had  done.  A  force  was  sent  against 
him,  and  the  territory,  now  known  as  the  district 
of  Sirsa,  came  under  the  English  rule. 

During  these  fifteen  years,  while  the  English 
The  attien  ef  the    had  psid  no  attention  whatever  to 
ueare.  the  stato  of  the  border,  the  Sikh 

Chiefe  had  not  been  idle.  They  had  understood 
that  the  wild  country,  then  almost  depopulated, 
would,  under  good  management^  become  valuable, 
and  in  anticipation  of  the  time  when  the  Govern- 
ment would  understand  its  value,  they  steadily 
labored  at  manufacturing  the  strongest  possible  claims 
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to  as  large  a  portion  of  it  as  they  could  annex  with- 
out opposition. 

From  the  accession  of  Raja  Sahib  Singh  till 
The  eanBtamt  an4  their  ovorthrow  by  the  English,  the 
Ir^lZ^'Julfp!^  Bhattis  had  remained  the  real  mas- 
iiaiaanthefrontier.  tcrs  of  the  couutry,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  short  interval  of  the  rtile  of  George 
Thomas,  who,  however,  made  no  attempt  to  interfere 
directly  with  the  authority  of  the  Bhatti  Chiefs  over 
their  respective  clans.  They  had  successfully  resisted 
all  attempts  of  Pattiala  to  subdue  them,  and  had 
done  much  to  prevent  the  encroachments  which, 
from  1803,  Pattiala  was  constantly  making ;  advanc- 
ing her  villages  further  and  further  into  the  waste 
and  bringing  cultivators  from  her  own  settled  terri- 
tory to  found  new  hamlets  in  Bhattiana. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Bhattis  by  the  English 
The  defeat  of  the  f  emovcd  the  last  barrier  to  Pattiala 
tuge  to  Pattiala.  eucroachmonts  ;  and  that  State  im- 
mediately made  the  most  of  the  opportunity.  In 
1821,  passing  over  the  belt  of  waste  land,  she  planted 
an  out-post  of  20  soldiers  in  the  village  of  Gudhah, 
within  14  miles  of  the  British  Police  post  at  Sirsa, 
and  waited  to  see  if  this  audacity  would  be  noticed. 
No  remark  was  made,  and,  the  next  year,  the  post 
was  further  stengthened  by  a  detachment  of  40 
horse  ;and9  in  1823,  ctdtivators  were  brought  from 
the  interior  of  Pattiala  and  induced  by  large  rewards 
to  appropriate  and  cultivate  the  surrounding  waste. 
Similarly,  in  1827>  the  Maharaja  of  Pattiala  took 
possession  of  Ubohar,  sixty  miles  to  the  north-west 
of  Gudhah,  repaired  the  fortifications  and  began  to 
found  villages  and  occupy  all  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try. 
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Mr.  William  Fraser,  the  District  Officer,  had, 
'         ^   ^       ,    inl818,  called  the  attention  of  Go- 

The    attentUfn    of  ' 

the  English  author'    vemment  to  the  unaettled  state  of 
arouto  .  ^^    frontier,    but    no    notice   was 

taken  of  the  report.  Subsequently,  the  Honorable 
R.  Gardner,  and  Mr.  S.  Brown,  successively  in 
charge  of  the  district,  had  reported  to  the  same 
effect ;  but  it  was  not  till  1835,  when  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  was  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  North 
Western  Provinces,  and  Mr.  William  Fraser,  Resi- 
dent at  Delhi,  both  gentlemen  most  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  case,  that  it  was  determined  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  satisfactory  settle- 
€dto  report  on  the  mout.  Mr.  Ross  Boll,  the  Actmg 
quest  »,  .  .  Collector  of  Hissar,    was  selected 

for  the  duty,  and,  for  his  guidance,  certain  principles 
were  laid  down  which  were  to  be  closely  and  invari- 
ably followed. 

These  principles  were  that  whatever  belonged  to 
The    prineipies    Pattisla  at  tho  time  of  the  British 

ufhieh  were  to  guide  .  /•      tt        -  •  ^  «yvr^ 

Mm.  conquest    of    Harriana    m     1803, 

should  be  adjudged  to  that  State ;  and  whatever 
belonged  to  the  Government  which  the  English  had 
superseded,  should  be  adjudged  to  the  latter.  With 
regard  to  the  district  of  Fatahabad  and  the  portions 
of  the  Bhatti  country  conquered  in  1810,  and  to  the 
remaining  portion  of  that  country  conquered  in  1818, 
the  same  principle  was  to  hold  good  and  the  status 
of  those  years  to  be  maintained.^ 

Mr.  Bell,  who  was  appointed  to  investigate  the 
The  eoneiuHon  at    wholo  questiou.  Submitted  an  able 
and  voluminous  report,  of  which  the 


which  he  arrived. 


•  Secretary  to  Government  Agra  to  T.  T.  Metcalfe,  Agent  to 
Governor  General,  11th  July  1835. 
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following  conclusions  were  accepted  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  first  tract  of  country  was  Harriana. 
When  George  Thomas  was  finally  defeated  by  the 
Mahrattas  in  1802,  nineteen  districts  fell  into  their 
hand :  Bheri,  Bohtak,  Mahem,  Hansi,  Hissar, 
Agroha,  Burwala,  Siwani,  Buhal,  Ahurwan,  Fatah- 
abad,  Sirsa,  Rania,  Bhatner,  Sufidun,  Dhatrat, 
Jamalpur,  Tohana,  and  Kassuhan.  Of  these,  the 
first  thirteen  were  placed  immediately  under  Sindhia's 
oflScers,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Bhatner,  were 
subsequently  annexed  to  the  British  dominions.  Sufi- 
dun  and  Dhatrat  were  transferred  to  Raja  Bhag 
Singh  of  Jhind,  and  the  last  three  districts,  with 
the  forts  of  Badsikri  and  Kanhouri,  alone  remained 
in  dispute. 

Kassuhan  consisted   of  16   villages,    originally 
ThedMrMofKiu*     belonging  to  Pattiala.     It  had  been 
*^^**-  conquered   by   George   Thomas  in 

1798,  and  again  wrested  from  him  by  Louis  Bour- 
quin,  the  Lieutenant  of  General  Perron,  who  made 
it  over  to  the  charge  of  Bhai  Lai  Singh  of  Kythal, 
by  whom  it  was,  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  re- 
transferred  to  Pattiala,  with  whom  it  had  remained 
ever  since.  This  district,  with  its  intervening  villa- 
ges was  adjudged  to  the  Kaja  of  Pattiala. 

Another  strip  of  land  called  the  Ilaka  Gorakpur, 
ThedutrUfiofGo-     aud  cousistiug  of  15   villages,  had 
^^p^^'  been  in  turn  held   by   Thomas  and 

Bourquin,  and,  on  the  defeat  of  Sindhia,  had  been 
granted  to  three  Chiefs  by  the  British  Government, 
but,  in  1809,  had  been  annexed  to  British  territory. 
The  Raja's  claim  to  this  tract  was  based  upon  four 
letters  addressed  by  General  Perron  and  Bourquin 
to  Captain  Manuel  Deremao,  directing  him  to  make 
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over  the  district  to  the  Kaja^  and  Lord  Lake's  order 
guaranteeing  all  lands  in  the  Raja's  possession  at 
the  time  of  Sindhia's  overthrow.  There  was,  how- 
ever, no  evidence  to  show  that  the  Baja  had  ever 
possession,  and  the  district  was  a^udged  to  the 
British  Government 


Th€  forts  of  Bttdsi- 


The  circumstances  of  the  fort  of  Badsikri  were 
precisely  similar  to  those  of  Kassu- 
han,  and  the  claims  of  the  Chief 
were  acknowledged,  as  also  in  the  case  of  the  fort  of 
Kanhouri,  originally  belonging  to  Kythal,  wrested 
from  that  Chief  by  Thomas,  but  recovered  previous 
to  1803. 

The  last   Harriana  districts  for  consideration. 
The  dutrtet0  of    were  Jamalpur  and  Tohana.     From 

tnt'inalpuf  and  To^  *  i       i    i 

hanu,  1750  to  1777,  they  had  been  over- 

run by  Bhatti  and  Sikh  maurauders,  and,  in  the 
last  named  year,  were  seized  by  Raja  Amar  Singh 
of  Pattiala.  From  1798  to  1802  they  were  held 
by  Thomas,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Mahratta  over- 
throw by  General  Perron.  The  Pattiala  Chief  cer- 
tainly did  not  obtain  possession  till  1809,  for  the 
intervening  land  was  owned  by  the  Bhattis  and  the 
right  of  the  British  Government  was  clear.  It  may 
be  mentioned,  to  show  what  peace  and  security  had 
done  for  the  Cis-Satlej  States,  that  whereas,  in 
1803,  there  were  in  these  districts  only  eleven 
inhabited  estates,  in  1836  there  were  no  less  than 
122.  These  districts  allotted  to  the  English  Go- 
vernment were  the  last  affected  by  the  conquests 
of  1803, 

The  district  affected  by  the  conquest   of  1809, 

ThedMrietofva.     ^^   Fatahabad,    consisting  of    46 

tahabad.  villages,  25  in  possession  of  Patti- 
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ala,  and  21  in  possession  of  KythaL  Baja  Amar 
Singh  conquered  Fatahabad,  Bania,  and  Sirsa,  hold- 
ing them  himself,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  villages 
made  over  to  Nabha  and  Kythal.  In  1783,  the 
country  was  laid  waste  by  famine,  and  the  next  year 
the   Bhattis  regained  possession   and  held  it  till 

1811,  two  years  after  the  annexation  of  Fatababad 
to  the  British  territory.  The  Sikh  Chiefe,  having 
ceased  to  hold  the  district  in  1783,  had  no  right, 
and  Fatababad  was  anew  declared  British  territory. 

Sirsa,  in  the  same  way,   was  in  possession  of 

The  dutrut  ofMir^    the  Bhattis  till  181 8,  when  their  re- 

••'  volt  took  place,  and  the  claim  of  the 

Sikh  Chiefs  was  disallowed,  except  to  foiu*  villages  : 

one  of  which,  Panchiari,   was  gained  by  Nabha  in 

1812,  and  Singha,  Udarthana  and  Jhanda,  by  Fatti- 
ala  in  1814.  Of  the  remaining  24  villages,  14  were, 
in  1836,  in  possession  of  Fattiala^  6  of  Kythal,  and 
3  of  Nabha. 

The  Fargannah  of  Kania  was  the  last  for  con- 
The  district  of  Bo'    sidcratiou.     It  was  of  considerable 
***•  extent,  with  109  inhabited  villages, 

of  which  77  were  in  possession  of  Fattiala,  and  the 
remainder  held  by  Kythal,  Nabha,  Jhumbah,  Ar- 
nowli  and  Shahzadpur,  The  claims  of  these  States 
were  absolutely  rejected.  The  district  was  con- 
quered by  the  Sikhs  under  Raja  Amar  Singh.  At 
his  death,  in  1780,  the  Bhattis  recovered  the  greater 
portion  of  the  territory,  and,  three  years  after,  aid- 
ed by  the  great  famine,  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  remainder,  from  which  time,  till  1821, 
three  years  after  the  annexation  of  the    Bhatti 
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country  to  British  territory,  the  Sikhs  had  held  no 
portion  of  Rania  whatever.* 

The  Government  generally  admitting  these 
TheeoneiuM4on$or  conclusions  as  correct  and  final,  was 
2Sr,;ma"6yS^er2!  7^^  anxious  not  to  exert  its  power 
•»«»«•  to  obtain  anything  not  justly  its 

due  ;  declared  itself  willing  to  take  a  liberal  view 
of  any  points  that  might  be  really  doubtfiil  and 
directed  the  Agent  at  Ambala  to  submit  any  such 
points  for  further  orders. 

The  Home  Government,  which  naturally  knew 
less  than  the  Indian  Government  of  the  character 
of  the  Sikh  Chiefs,  was  still  more  anxious  to  guard 
what  were  curiously  described  as  their  rights. 
The  Directors'  despatch  of  the  11th  February 
1838,  admitted  the  principles  which  had  been  laid 
down  to  regulate  the  decision  of  the  case  as  just ; 
ThsBerupiMofihe  ^^^  assortod  that  it  was  a  matter 
f^fdTifcf *''T^Iirr7i  ^^^  compromise  and  not  for  arbi- 
thep  a99ert€d.  tvaxj  assortiou   of  right.     That  if 

the  Sikhs  could  really  prove  that  General  Perron 
had  agreed  to  give  up  to  them  certain  districts,  to 
which,  at  that  time,  they  asserted  their  right  and 
which  they  were  expecting  to  receive  when  the 
country  came  into  possession  of  the  English,  then 

•  Mv,  T.  Metcalfe  to  Qovernment  North  Western  Provinces,  dated 
I  dth  September  1836.  Government  North  Western  Provinces  to  Mr. 
Metcalfe,  29th  October  1836. 

Resident  Delhi  to  Ck)lonel  Ochterlonj  of  9th  May  1814,  and  14th 
November  1816.  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  to  Resident,  18th  May  1814,  17th 
November  1816,  27th  April,   Idth  June,  and   13th  September  1817. 

Captain  Birch  to  Sir  D.  Ochterlony,  lUh  August  1820,  and  27th 
January  1821. 

Absent  to  Governor  General  to  Mr.  Clerk,  Political  Agent,  30th  March 
and  11th  May  1836. 

Mr.  Clerk  to  Agent  Governor  General,  Srd  May  1836. 

Mr.  Beirs  report  with  Agent  to  Governor  GeueraFs  letter  dated  15th 
September.    This  report,  with  annexures,  fills  several  volumes. 
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that  Lord  Lake's  guarantee  of  their  actual  posses- 
sions would  be  too  strictly  construed  by  affirming 
that  the  accident  of  their  not  having  actually  re- 
ceived possession  cancelled  all  equitable  claim  on 
their  part ;  and,  secondly,  that  any  right  founded 
upon  the  sort  of  possession  which  a  roving  tribe 
like  the  Bhattis  could  be  considered  to  maintain 
over  any  country,  was  not  such  as  would  be  credit- 
able to  English  liberality  to  assert  without  qualiifi- 
cations,  after  allowing  the  other  claimants,  without 
official  remonstrance,  to  expend  money  in  bringing 
the  coimtry  into  cultivation. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  for  the  Government  itself  to 
The  tfiew  of  the     docido  which  of  their  just   claims 

etue   taken   by    the         -  -  -  .  i  •/»  /v> 

Home    Ginfemment       thoy    WOUid    rCSlgU  ,'    but  if   aU    offi- 

^averyaenerous  ^^^  ^f  Govemmeut  had  acted,  with- 
out specific  orders,  in  the  sense  of  this  despatch,  he 
would  have  justly  deserveki  censure.  Any  right  which 
the  Sikhs  could  possess  through  a  promise  of  Gen- 
eral Perron's  was  as  valid,  as  if,  previous  to  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had 
promised  to  give  Belgium  to  Italy.  After  the 
complete  overthrow  of  the  Emperor,  the  European 
powers  would  hardly  have  insisted  on  fulfilling  his 
promise.  The  Mahrattas  held  Hissar  and  Sirsa  in 
1803,  after  the  overthrow  of  Thomas,  and  had  given 
no  single  acre  of  it  to  the  Sikhs.  It  was  easy 
enough  to  forge  letters  and  papers  proving  such 
promise,  but  it  was  not  pretended  that  the  promise 
was  ever  carried  with  action.  No  one  could  say 
that  Perron  ever  intended  to  fiilfil  it.  But  for  the 
English,  the  enemies  and  the  conquerors  of  the 
Mahrattas,  to  consider  it  a  point  of  honor  to  carry 
out  their  promises,  was  an  extravagance  of  sensitive- 
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nem,   of  which,   fortunately,  very  few  traceB  are 
found  in  our  foreign  policy. 

The  argument  which  was  used  in  favor  of  the 

The   argument    Sikh  Chicfs^  whoso  audacity    was 

jueti^  in  favor  of    thcuT   ouly    titlc    to  cousideration, 

the  Bhatti*  than  the 


might  have  been  employed,  more 
logically  on  behalf  of  the  Bhattis  ;  yet  any  right 
of  possession  which  a  tribe  like  the  Bhattis  could 
assert  was  questioned.  The  Bhattis  were,  certainly, 
a  pastoral  rather  than  an  agricultural  race,  but 
they  possessed  towns  and  villages,  and  the  tradi- 
tion of  possession  of  the  very  same  soil  for  hundreds 
of  years.  If  the  argument  against  their  claim  to 
possession,  drawn  from  their  roving  habits,  was  cor- 
rect, very  few  people  would  be  able  to  maintain 
their  right  to  the  lands  of  their  forefethers,  unless 
strong  enough  to  defy  attack. 

The  out-cry  made  by  the  Maharaja  of  Fattiala 
Theeonduetofthe  was  loud  ouough,  but  it  was  Utterly 
unreasonable.  This  Chief  had, 
throughout  the  whole  enquiry,  acted 
himself,  and  instigated  the  other  Sikh  Chiefs  con- 
cerned to  act  in  the  most  contumacious  manner.  He 
had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  Mr.  Koss  Bell 
to  make  enquiries  ;  he  had  forbidden  the  cultivators 
of  the  disputed  villages  to  give  any  information  of 
the  time  at  which  they  were  settled  ;  he  had  thrown 
every  obstacle  in  Mr.  Boss'  way,  and  had  thwarted 
him  to  the  best  of  his  power.  The  reasons  which 
Mie  reaeone  for    inducod  Pattiala  to  act  thus  woro 

oppoeition  to  the  en*  ,  •    •    i  «     i 

gMry.  clear,  and  were  certamly  not  deserv- 

ing of  the  consideration  shown  to  him  by  the  Home 
Government.  The  Maharaja  was  in  possession  of 
the  whole  of  the  disputed  land  and  would  only  lose 


Maharaja  not  de* 
eeroing  of  eoneid* 
ertUion, 
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by  the  enquiry.  For  the  last  twenty  years,  ever 
since  Mr,  Fraser  had  first  brought  the  question  of  the 
boundary  to  the  notice .  of  Government,  Pattiala 
had,  on  various  pleas  and  pretexts,  opposed  the 
settlement  of  the  question,  and,  while  the  British 
Government  was  patiently  considering  her  objections, 
she  was  making  still  fiirther  encroachments  and  only 
desired  delay  in  order  to  strengthen  her  fraudulent 
claims.  The  Pattiala  Chief  finally  refused  to 
arbitrate  at  all,  hoping  thus  to  postpone  the  settle- 
ment of  the  case  indefinitely ;  but  Mr*  Ross  Bell 
was  ordered  to  decide  according  to  the  evidence 
accumulated,  and  the  result  was,  as  has  before 
been  detailed,  that  a  vast  tract  of  land,  more  than 
a  himdred  miles  long  and  from  ten  to  twenty 
miles  broad,  was  transferred  from  the  Maharaja  of 
Pattiala  to  the  British  Government. 


The  reaBont 
affain»t  re'-opening 
theea9e. 


There  was,  then,  no  reason  for  re-opening  the 
case,  and  many  reasons  for  allowing 
Mr.  Ross  Bell's  decision  to  re- 
main final.  It  was  hopeless  to  expect  that  officers 
of  such  knowledge  and  experience  could  be  found  to 
deal  with  the  case  a  second  time.  Before  the  enquiry 
was  ended,  Mr.  William  Fraser  had  been  murdered 
at  Dehli;  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  in  1837,  left  India 
for  ever ;  and  Mr.  Ross  Bell  was  sent  as  PoHtical 
Officer  to  Sind,  where  he  soon  after  died.  To 
re-open  the  case,  decided  by  officers  so  distinguished 
and  so  complete  masters  of  the  subject,  was  to  ensure 
a  less  just  and  satisfactory  decision.  Moreover, 
if  the  Maharaja  of  Pattiala  had  sufiered  in  any  way 
by  the  result,  he  had  himself  alone  to  blame.  He 
had  done  everything  in  his  power  to  prevent  the 
success  of  the  enquiry,  and  he  richly  deserved  to 
suffer  for  his  litigious  and  dishonest  conduct. 
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The  remonstrances  of  Fattiala  had,   however, 

Mr,  dmoiiy  ap-    *l^oir    effect,   and   on  1st  January, 

pointed  to  reconsid^     jg^g,   instructions  woro  issued  to 

€r  the  ease.  A,  J>,  ' 

^«^-  Mr.  ConoUy  to  effect  some  sort  of 

compromise ;  not  in  any  way  surrendering  the  prin- 
ciple which  had  been  originally  laid  down,  but  press- 
ing it  against  the  Sikhs  less  rigorously.  Accord- 
ingly, in  May  1840,  he  submitted  his  report,  which 
was  more  in  favor  of  the  Sikhs  than  the  Report  of 
Mr,  Ross  Bell  had  been  adverse  to  them.  He 
proposed  to  give  up  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
the  Hissar  district,  and  his  conclusions  were  accepted 
by  the  North  Western  Provinces  Government ;  and 
Hu  report  ontho  from  the  Rcport  of  the  Collector 
Muear  boundary.  ^f  Hissar  tho  followiug  tabular 
statement  is  taken,  which  shows  the  financial  result 
of  Mr.  Conolly's  decision,  so  far  a&  the  Hissar  district 
was  concerned.* 


No. 

Cultivation 
in  acres. 

Toialarea 
in  acres. 

Approxi- 
mate value. 

Yillages  to  be  restored 
Villages  to  be  retuned 

119 
147 

99,403 
68,788 

2,72,415 
2,55,623 

Bs. 
90,000 

60,000 

TOTAl,     ... 

266 

1,68,191 

5,28,088 

1,50,000 

After  Mr.  Bell's  decision  had  given  so  large  a 
tract  of  country  to  the  British  Government,  Sirsa 
Rania  and  Ubohar  were  separated  from  Hissar,  and 


*  Mr.  Conally^s  Reports  dated  5th  December  1839,  and  23rd  May 
1840.  Secretaiy  to  Government  of  India  to  North  Western  Provinces 
Government  7th  Januaiy  1840.  Resolution  of  North  Western  Provinces 
Government  dated  August  1840.  Collector  of  Hissar  to  Governmeut 
North  Western  Provinces,  23rd  September  1 840. 
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jr«   cII>ImII«   pro- 

wUh    reftrenc^     to 
Bir9a» 


formed  into  a  new  district  under 
the  name  of  Sirsa.  On  this  frontier, 
Mr.  ConoUy  also  reported.  He 
was  inclined  to  give  up  forty  or  fifty  villages,  but 
the  want  of  an  accurate  map  prevented  him  from 
making  definite  proposals. 

The  Maharaja  of  Fattiala,   although  he  had 
TheMah€tr4tjaBHu    obtained   SO   much    when  he    had 
4toM»H<anM.  j^gj^^  ^  uothiug,  stiU  held  out  with 

characteristic  obstinacy,  and  asserted  his  right  to 
the  whole  of  the  tract.  He  drew  upon  himself  a 
just  rebuke  from  Government,  and  was  directed 
either  to  accept  the  decision  or  reject  it,  in  which  case 
the  whole  tract  would  be,  at  once,  resumed  by  Go- 
vernment.* 

This  language  brought  him  to  his  senses,  and 
ThtMi99arh<mnd~    ho  conscuted  to  take  over  the  vil- 
April  1849.  lages  assigucd  to  him  on  the  Hissar 

frontier,  and  was  paid  their  revenue,  less  20  pw  cent 
for  the  cost  of  management,  from  the  time  that  they 
had  been  in  English  possession.  This  final  transfer 
was  made  in  April  1842,  since  which  time  perfect 
tranquility  has  existed  on  the  Hissar  frontier. 

The  proposals  of  Mr.  Conolly  with  regard  to  the 
Bhattiana  frontier,  though  not  pre- 
cise as  to  the  number  or  names  of 
villages,  for  want  of  sufficient  information,  included 
the  cession  to  Fattiala  of  the  waste  land  adjoining 
her  border  villages.  He  assumed  that  the  inhabi- 
Mr.  c9noUp»M  opu  tauts  of  thosc  villages  must  have 
**^*  made   some  use  of  the  waste  land 


*  Secretary  to  Government  North  Western  Provinces  dated  Uth 
April  and  7tb  Au^st  1841  to.Political  Agent  Ambala. 


Tk0  Bhattiana 
frontier  9iUi  undo- 
eidod. 
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for  grazing,  and  proposed  to  surrender  all  that  was 
within  the  ordinary  range  of  occupation  from  Sikh 
villages. 

The  Government  of  North  Western  Provinces, 
Hu  principle  ««.    while  remarking  on  the  indistinct- 
^I'Ltn*'*^^    nessof  the  proposal,   adopted  and 
Gi^vemmMit.  Confirmed    the    principle,    on   Mr. 

ConoUy's  assurance  that  it  was  capable  of  being 
practically  worked  out ;  and  Captain  William  Brown 
was  directed  to  survey  the  country,  and  Captain 
Robinson,  the  Superintendent  of  Hissar,  to  decide 

The  Slrsa  country       qU    tho   villagCS     tO     bo  CCdeA       Tho 

1S49.  '  '  '  survey  was  completed  in  1842,  and 
Captain  Robinson  sent  his  results  to  Mr.  ConoUy,  at 
Rai  Bareilly,  for  approval,  who  replied  that  the  pro- 
posed line  of  border  was  in  exact  accordance  with 
the  principles  he  had  suggested  in  his  report  of  the 
6th  August  1840. 

The  report  of  Captain  Robinson,  mentioned   42 
The  report  of  the    villages  to  bc  rostored  to  Fattiala, 

Superintendent     of  _^  _  ,     •         t    »>       -r%     i 

Hissar.  aud  102  to  bc  retained.  *     But  on 

this  report  no  action  was  taken.  The  Maharaja 
was  himself  to  blame  for  much  of  the  delay.  He 
refused  to  negotiate  with  Mr.  ConoUy,  as  he  had 
before  refused  to  negotiate  with  Mr.  Bell ;  and 
in  April  1841,  it  was  intimated  to  him  that  he 
must  accept  this  compromise,  or  the  Government 
would  decline  to  give  him  anything  at  all.  He 
obstructed  the  officers  engaged  in  the  survey  of  the 
tract,t  and  in  1844,  Colonel  Richmond,  writing  to 
the  North  Western  Provinces  Government,  J  states 

*  Report  dated  2Srd  March  1843. 

t     Do.    para  91. 

}  No.  162,  dated  9th  September  1844. 
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that  the  Maharaja  still  continued  to  brood  over  what 
he  considered  a  deprivation  of  territory.  Lastly, 
Colonel  H.  Lawrence,  in  1846,  informed  the  Gover- 
nor General^  that  the  Maharaja  had  again  revived 
the  boundary  dispute  '*  in  a  very  disrespectful  critique 
"  on  the  orders  of  Government,  and  especially  on  the 
"  amended  judgment  given  by  Mr.  ConoUy ; "  and 
finally  recommended  that  he  should  be  rebuked  for 
his  litigious  spirit  and  given  a  month  to  finally  make 
up  his  mind. 

The  Sikh  war  then  broke  out,  and   prevented 
Beacons  for  deiap    tho  disposal  of  tho   casc,  which  was 

in  the  aettlemetU  of  «  -«  .  ixi_ 

the  question,  trausfcrrod  from  Agra  to  Lahore ; 

then  the  second  Sikh  war  and  the  annexation  of 
the  Punjab,  and  it  was  not  till  1850-51,  that  Mr, 
Edmonstone,  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States,  at- 
tempted to  settle  the  dispute  ;  but  he  could  not  find 
final  report  of  loisurc  to  disposo  of  it,  Bud  Mr.  G- 
Barnes,  his  successor,  finally  re- 
ported on  it  in  1855.  t 


The 
Mr.  O,  Barnes, 


His  proposals  were  unfavorable  to  the  Maha- 
raja, He  considered  that,  although  Fattiala  was 
really  entitled  to  nothing,  yet  that  the  principle 
asserted  by  Government  having  been  approved, 
something  must  be  given.  No  details  were,  however, 
sanctioned,  and  it  was  for  the  Government  to  give 
what  they  thought  expedient  and  just.  He  accord- 
ingly proposed  to  give  20  villages,  or,  if  this  was 
considered  insufficient,  seven  more,  specially  selected 
with  reference  to  the  configuration  of  the  frontier, 


•  No.  205  dated  26th  September  1846. 

t  GommiMioner  CiB-SutleJ  States  to  Faujab  Government,  No.  219, 
dated  22ud  September  1665. 
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and  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  customs  line 
which  had  been  established  with  great  labor  and 
expense.  All  the  villages  inconveniently  near  the 
customs  line  Mr.  Barnes  proposed  to  retain. 

The  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Punjab  did  not 
Theopi^umoftKe    aoTeo    with    thoso  proposals.     He 
men$.  admitted  that  Colonel  Kii^hmond's 

letters  and  the  Maharaja's  replies*  proved  that  the 
latter  had  not  agreed  to  the  decision  made  by  Mr. 
ConoUy,  and  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
North  Western  Provinces,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Supreme  Government,  had  intimated  that  if  Pattiala 
did  not  accept  the  terms,  the  offer  would  be 
cancelled,  t 

But  this  threat  had  never  been  formally  carried 
into  effect :  the  discussion  on  the  question  had  been 
several  times  renewed,  and  the  Maharaja  had  been 
permitted  to  urge  his  claims  again  and  again. 
Some  delay  moreover  was  due  to  the  action  of  the 
British  Government,  and  the  revenue  of  the  tract 
made  over  to  Pattiala  might  fairly  be  paid  her 
from' 1843.  As  to  the  number  of  villages  to  be 
ceded,  although  the  Government  was  not  strictly 
bound  by  tihie  arrangements  of  1845,  no  orders 
having  been  issued  on  Captain  Bobinson's  report, 
yet  there  was  no  doubt  that  by  the  spirit  of  Mr. 
ConoUy's  award,  which  had  been  approved  by  the 
Government,  Pattiala  should  receive  the  41  villages 
proposed  by  him,  or  their  fair  equivalent  if  incon- 
venience would  arise  from  the  customs  line  passing 
through  foreign  territory.^ 

*  Letter  from  Maharaja  Pattiala  to  Agent  to  Oovernor  General,  dated 
29th  February  1841,  26th  April  1842,  27th  April  1844.  8th  April  ]848. 
Ck)lonel  Richmond  to  Maharaja  17th  February  1844,  15th  April  1844. 

f  To  Ageut  to  Governor  General  Ambala  7th  September  1841. 

X  Chief  Commissioner  to  Govemmeat  of  India,  No.  9  dated  7th  Jantt« 
ary  1856. 
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The  Supreme  Government  made  no  secret  of 

Th€Anai4n'der»in    their  regTct  that  the  question,  after 

the  case,  A.j>.i9se.    j^g  decision  by  Mr.  Ross  Bell,  had 

been  re-opened ;  but  this  step  having  been  taken, 
and  the  Government  having  accepted  Mr,  ConoUy's 
award,  it  was  necessary  to  abide  by  it.  The  Govern- 
ment accordingly  approved  of  the  villages  suggested 
by  the  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  and  others, 
making  41  in  all,  as  originally  proposed,  being  given 
to  the  Maharaja,  with  arrears  of  revenue  from  1843 
to  1st  May  1856.* 

There  was   some   difficulty    in   arranging  the 
The  transfer  ef    trausfor  of  viUagcs,  and  the  North 
vuiages.  Westom     Proviuccs    Government 

objected  to  several  being  given  up  on  account  of 
the  existing  arrangements  of  the  customs  line  ;  but, 
eventually,  this  objection  was  withdrawn.  Twenty-six 
villages  were  made  over  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Bhattiana,  and,  for  the  balance  of  revenue  still 
due,  Re.  4,131,  the  Bhadour  Sirdars  transferred  to 
the  Maharaja  the  five  village  of  Aspal,  Mandehar, 
Suhoki,  Baini  and  Bhadra,  worth  Re.  4,120  per 
annum ;  being  compensated  by  an  assignment  on 
the  revenues  of  Government  villages  to  a  like 
amount.t 

*  Supreme  Goverument  to  Gorernment  Panjab,  No.  1251,  dated 
28th  February  1856. 

t  Commissioner  Cis-SatleJ  States  to  Government  Punjab,  No.  159 
dated  16tli  June,  and  Government  Punjab  to  Commissioner  Cis-Satlcj 
States,  No.   547  dated  8th  July  1856. 

Government  North  Western  Provinces  to  Government  of  India,  No. 
2218  dated  31  st  March  1856.  Governmentof  India  to  Government  North 
Western  Provinces,  No.  2274  dated  25th  April.  Officiating  Commissioner 
Customs  Nortli  Western  Provinces,  to  Govt.  North  Western  Provinces, 
No.  45  dated  10th  March.  Secretary  to  Government  Punjab  to  Govern- 
ment North  Western  Provinces  1 1th  Jan  nary  and  I2th  April.  Government 
North  Western  Provinces  to  Government  of  India,  No.  3102  date<l  29th 
May.  Government  of  India  to  Government  Punjab,  No.  8412  dated  20th 
June. 
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This  long  dispute,  the  origin  of  which  was  in 
Th€ifnporuin€€of    1803  and  the  conclusion  in  1856, 
*****^'  has   deserved   attention    from    the 

great  intricacy  of  the  questions  involved,  the  large 
interests  at  stake,  and  the  obstinacy  with  which  every 
inch  of  ground  was  contested  by  the  Maharaja  of 
Pattiala.  If  so  much  importunity  and  obstinacy 
were  successful,  they  almost  deserved  success ;  and 
if  the  British  Government,  in  the  final  decision, 
obtained  far  less  than  was  its  clear  right,  it  could, 
at  leasts  afford  to  be  magnanimous. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  go  back  in  the  history 
of  Pattiala,  and  allude  to  its  connection  with  the 
Kythal  State.  Bhai  Udey  Singh,  the  last  Chief, 
was  bed-ridden  for  some  years  before  his  death 
and  unable  to  keep  his  State  in  order.  This 
indeed   he  was  always   too  weak  and    debauched 

The  Kvthni  8tai€  to  do ;  but,  in  1838  and  1839,  the 
Trofl^ieTT'n.  disorder  and  affrays  on  the  Kythal 
i«3«.  and   Pattiala   Frontier   became   so 

serious,  that  trade  was  interrupted,  and  the  peace  of 
the  whole  country  disturbed.*  In  the  time  of  Bhai 
Lai  Singh  the  two  States  had  been  firm  friends,  but 
now  they  secretly  encouraged  acts  of  plunder  and 

Theduordert^hich  aggressiou  ou  oach  othcr's  villages- 
prevailed.  Bauds  of  armed  men,   300  or  400 

in  number,  would  openly  assemble,  cross  the  border, 
plunder  and  bum  villages,  and  kill  the  inhabitants, 
till  all  the  smaller  villages  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  deserted.  This  state  of  things  was  only  par- 
tially stopped  by  a  strong  remonstrance   addressed 


*  Despatch  of  Ck>art  of  Directors  dated  13tk  February  1838  to 
Government  of  India. 

Govenimeiit  of  India  to  Agent  to  Govenior  General  Defali  2Sth  Jaly 
1838. 
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by  the  British  authorities  to  the  several  Chiefs, 
insisting  upon  their  putting  an  end  to  disorder,  which 
not  only  injured  their  own  territory,  but  that  of  the 
British  Government.  • 

Bhai  Udey  Singh  of  Kythal  died  on  the  15th  of 
The  oeath  of  Bhai    March  1 843,  aud  the  Chiefship,  with 


ITdey  Shiffh,  March 

1848,  and  the  lapse    territory  to  the  amount  of  one  lakh 

of  the  Kjfthal  torrid  ^  *^  i  i        i 

torw.  of  rupees  per  annum,  devolved  upon 

Bhai  Gulab  Singh  of  Amowli,  while  the  remaining 
territory,  including  Kythal,  and  worth  about  4  lakhs 
of  rupees  per  annum,  escheated  to  the  British  Go- 
vernment. To  the  Bajas  of  Pattiala,  Nabha  and 
Jhind,  this  lapse  was  odious.  They  were  connected 
with  the  Bhais  of  Kythal,  and  they  wished  to  retain 
the  whole  of  their  large  possessions  in  the  family ; 
and  they  also  imagined  that  the  precedent  was  one 
which  might  be,  at  some  fiiture  day,  employed  against 
themselves.  The  Pattiala  Raja  had  other  and  more 
personal  motives.  Bhai  Udey  Singh  had  lent 
to  Ajit  Singh,  the  spendthrift  brother  of  Baja 
cfctej*'*  *  * '  ^i*^  Karam  Singh,  large  sums  of  money, 
reeiet  the   British    aud  ho  foarod  that  the  British   Go- 

oeeupatlon   of  Ky^  x        •    1.x  x  x      /• 

thai.  vemment  might   exact  payment  of 

the  bonds  from  him.  He  therefore  prepared  to 
oppose,  as  far  as  was  safe,  the  resumption  of  the 
estate ;  and  his  agents,  with  those  of  the  other  Kajas, 
went  to  Kythal,  where  Mr.  Greathed  had  arrived  on 
a  special  mission  to  enforce  immediate  compliance 
with  the  demands  of  Government.  The  Kythal 
ministers  would  not  give  any  definite  answer  to  these 
demands,   and  the   Envoy  addressed  the   Phulkian 


*Mr.  S.  &  Brown,  Magisti^ate  Weetern  Division  Delhi  Frontier 
to  Agent  to  Governor  General  18th  September  1839. 

Af^ent  to  Governor  General  to  Political  Agent  Ambala,  dated  26th 
September  1839. 
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Kajas,  desiring  them  to  withdraw  their  deputies 
from  the  Kythal  Council,  as  otherwise  they  would 
incur  the  imputation  of  supporting  the  contumacy 
displayed  At  first  some  disposition  was  shown  to 
disregard  this  request ;  but^  on  a  serious  warning 
being  addressed  to  the  Rajas,  they  withdrew  their 
special  agents  and  directed  those  ordinarily  in  at- 
tendance to  confine  their  communications  with 
Kythal  to  the  forms  of  condolence  and  to  admoni- 
tions against  disobedience  of  the  orders  of  Govern- 
ment.* 

But  their  intrigues  had  already  produced  suffi- 

Tkef'^9uU0fihHr  cient  mischief,  and,  on  the  10th 
intrigues.  April,  an  iusurrectiou  broke  out  at 

Kythal,  which  soon  became  general  and  which  the 
force  with  Mr.  Greathed  was  not  strong  enough  to 
repress.  Reinforcements  however  quickly  arrived, 
and  the  town  and  fort  of  Kythal  were  soon  in 
possession  of  the  British.  The  Maharaja  of  Fattiala 
now  thought  it  time  to  show  his  loyalty,  and,  with 
1,000  horse  and  two  guns,  surrounded  the  party  of 

The  imeurreeuon  Tog  Singh,  tho  Icadcr  of  the  iusur- 
2[.*^aStr'IJSSr^  gents,  who  had  fled  from  Kythal, 
prnttiaim.  and  after  a  short  skirmish,  in  which 

a  few  men  were  killed  and  wounded  on  either  side, 
took  him  prisoner.  Several  other  leaders  of  less 
note  he  also  intercepted  and  captured.  With  Teg 
Singh  were  taken  four  elephants,  two  brass  guns,  one 
lakh  and  a  half  of  rupees  and  a  considerable  quantity 


*  Mr.  Clerk,  Envoy  to  Gonrt  of  Lahore  to  Government  of  India,  16tti 
March  1843;  to  Mr.  Greathed,  I3th  March;  to  Raja  of  PaCtiala,  17th, 
27th,  30th,  March.  Mr.  Greathed  to  Envoy  to  Lahore,  25th,  27th  March 
and  8th  April ;  to  Riya  of  Pattiala  24th  March. 
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of  other  property,  all  of  which  the  Raja  forwarded 
to  Mr  G.  Clerk  at  Ambala.* 

The  insurrection  was  crushed  as  speedily  as  it 
di^li^utSI^ZJa^  ^®^  broken  out,  but  the  Kajas  were 
tempt  to  prevent  the  no  bottor  ploasod  than  before  at 
u effected ini844.  sooing  tho  Kythal  estate  pass  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  then  representative  of  the  family. 
The  British  Government  had  ruled  that  only  the 
acquisitions  of  Bhai  Gurbaksh  Singh^  the  great- 
grand-father  of  the  chief  recently  deceased  and  of 
his  second  cousin  Gulab  Singh,  the  new  claimant, 
should  be  inherited  by  the  latter,  and  the  amount 
of  these  acquisitions  it  was  most  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. The  Rajas,  who  alone  could  give  accurate 
informatioD,  at  first  declared  ignorance  of  the  matter; 
and,  at  last,  only  replied  in  general  terms,  urging 
the  claims  of  the  nearest  of  kin  or  of  the  widow  to 
the  whole  of  the  territory.  Their  objections  were, 
however,  set  aside  and  the  case  finally  settled  at  the 
close  of  1844.t 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1845  did  not  find 
1846  unfriendly  to    of  tho  Satlei  woU  disposod  towsrds 

the  BnglUh  Qovemm  ^    j^  rm 

ment,  tho  Eugush  Govemmont.     The  dis- 

astrous campaign  in  Afghanistan  had  produced  upon 
them  an  effect  even  more  powerful  than   oa  the 


*  Mr.  aerk  to  Government  of  India,  11th,  17ih  and  25th  April.  To 
Raja  of  Pattiala,  Ilth,  12th  and  14th  April  1843.  Mr.  Greathed  to  Mr. 
Clerk,  lOth  April.  Baja  of  Pattiala  to  Mr.  Clerk,  Idtb,  lath  and  16th 
April  1843. 

t  Colonel  Richmond,  Agent  to  Governor  General,  to  Government  of 
India  14th  October  1844.  Maharaja  of  Pattiala  to  Agent  Governor 
General,  29th  September.  Secretary  to  Government  North  Western 
Provinces  to  Major  Broadfoot,  Agent  Governor  General  28th  Pecember 
1844.  Court  of  Dilators*  Despatch,  No.  83,  dated  25th  October 
1843. 
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Lahore  Court,  which,  presided  over  by  a  series 
of  adventurers  and  debauchees  whose  only  thought 
was  of  personal  advantage  and  degrading  pleasures, 
allowed  the  country  to  drift  helplessly  into  the 
war  which  was  in  one  sense  its  ruin  and  in  another 
its  salvation.  But  the  Cis-Satlej  Chiefs  had  abun- 
dant leisure  to  observe  the  signs  of  the  times. 
From  Sir  David  Ochterlony*s  first  advent  till  the 
Afghan  campaign  they  had  been  governed  with  a 
strong  hand.  They  had  understood  that  it  was  the 
British  power  alone  which  had  saved  them  from 
absorption  by  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh;  and  they 
had  believed  that  this  power  was  invincible  since 
they  had  never  seen  it  successfiiUy  opposed.  But 
the  result  of  the  Kabul  expedition  dispelled  this 
belief.  Seeing  that  their  resources,  in  money  and 
supplies,  were  required  for  the  English  armies, 
they  began  to  think  that  they  were  necessary  to 
the  existence  of  the  British  power,  not  that  it  was 
essential  to  their  own.  All  fear  of  the  Lahore 
Monarchy  was  now  over:  there  was  no  longer  a 
strong  and  sagacious  ruler  like  Banjit  Singh,  who 
made  British  protection  sound  pleasantly  in  the  ears 
of  neighbouring  princes ;  and  this  protection  now 
seemed  little  more  than  a  restraint,  without  which 
each  Chief  fancied  that  he  himself  might  play  the 
part  which,  under  similar  circumstances,  the  Baja 
of  Lahore  had  played  with  so  much  brilliancy  and 
success. 

There  were,  however,  certain  indications  that, 
in  any  conflict  with  the  Sikhs  which 

tw0en  pattiaia,  might  bo  approaching  and  which 
some   knew   to   be  mevitable,  the 

Fhidkian     Chiefs     would     take    different    sides. 
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The  Fattiala  and  Jhind  Bajfts  felt  a  bitter  and 
inveterate  hostility  to  the  Raja  of  Nabha,  whose 
imbecilities  and  their  punishment  have  been  detail- 
ed elsewhere.  Raja  Devindar  Singh  of  Nabha,  was 
the  natural  head  of  the  FhuUdan  house,  the 
representative  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  family, 
and  the  hereditary  *'  chaudhrf : "  a  title  which  the 
Chiefs  had  held  when  they  were  still  zamindars  and 
which  they  were  proud  to  retain. 

Of  Fattiala,  which  possessed  five  times  his  in- 
Theab^rdeiai^  como  and  territory,  he  had  always 
oftheNabhaBaja,  \yQeia  jcalous,  aud  his  great  dosiro 
was  to  obtain  from  the  British  Government  the  title 
of  Maharaja  and  precedence  of  Fattiala,  the  Chief  of 
which  he  would  never  permit  to  be  named  in  his 
presence  by  a  higher  title  than  Raja.  The  Jhind 
Chief  he  treated  with  contempt,  affecting  to  consider 
him  not  entitled  to  the  rank  of  Raja  at  all,  being 
only  collaterally  related  to  the  former  Chiefs.  Both 
these  States  were  thus  inclined  to  oppose  any  cause 
which  the  Raja  of  Nabha  favored,  and  one  reason 
of  the  latter's  hostility  during  the  war  was  the 
hope  that  the  Sikhs  would  allow  him  to  assert  the 
supremacy  over  Fattiala^  which  was  the  first  desire 
of  his  heart. 


Th€  ioffaliy  of  Pat- 
Haia  in  1845. 


When  hostilities  with  the  Lahore  Government 
became  certain,  at  the  close  of  1845, 
Maharaja  Karam  Singh  declared  his 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  British  Government  and 
his  readiness  to  furnish  all  necessary  suppHes  for  the 
army  and  a  contingent  for  active  service.  But  he  was 
at  this  time  dangerously  ill,  and,  anxiety  completing 
neath  of  Mahm^  what  discaso  had  begun,  he  died 
on  the  23rd  of  December,   the  day 


raja  Karatm  Singhf 
A.  J>.  1845. 
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after  the  battle  of  Firushahr,   and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Narindar  Singh,  then  23  years  of  age. 

The  hew  Chief  was  even  better  disposed  to- 
Mahnt^a  Narin'  wards  the  British  Government  than 
dor  Singh  9uceeed9.  j^jg  father  had  been  ;  but  it  would 
be  idle  to  assert  that  in  him  or  in  any  Sikh  Chief 
south  of  the  Satlej,  there  existed,  at  this  time,  an 
active  spirit  of  loyalty,  such  as,  in  1857,  induced 
this  very  Prince  to  strain  every  nerve  and  enlist 
every  available  man  to  fight  for  the  English ;  or 
which  led  the  Kajas  of  Jhind  and  Kapurthalla  to 
head  their  troops  and  help  Englishmen  to  capture 
Dehli  and  reconquer  Oude.  In  1845  the  feeling 
south  of  the  Satlej  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
Khalsa  ;  and  although  the  Chie&  of  Pattiala  and 
_  ^,     ^    Jhind  knew  that  their  interests  were 

The  9iftnpathieg  of 

the  Pattinia  Chiefs  bouud  up  With  thoso  of  the  English, 
their  sympathies  were  with  Lahore. 
No  information  was  given  to  the  British  authorities 
NeimfoTmmtumof  of  the  inteutiou  of  the  Sikh  army 
to  cross  the  Satlej  on  the  11th  of 
December ;  although  this  intention 
was  well  known  to  every  Chief 
south  of  that  river,  where  every  Jat  village  con- 
tained soldiers  of  the  Lahore  army,  regular  or  irre- 
gular, by  whom  a  constant  communication  was  kept 
up  with  the  "Panches,"  or  Committees,  of  the  army> 
and  to  whom  the  intention  to  invade  British  terri- 
tory was  universally  confided. 

Yet,  in  comparison  with  other  States,   Pattiala 

pnttMafumuhed    did  good  sorvice,  as  Major  Macke- 

'h^Ta  ;^rit     son,  Captain  Mills   and  Mr.    Cust, 

the^ffh  ^^^^rjr    have  testified.     From  the  first,  sup- 

heep      her      troops  ^  ^  \      *" 

9te€^dif.  plies  and  carriage  were  freely  given> 


the  intention  of  the 
8ihh  am^tf  '^  eroee 
the  SatieJ  given  to 
the  Englieh  auth^^r^ 
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and  the  conduct  of  the  contingent  only  proved  that  the 
authorities  at  Pattiala  were  not  always  ahle  to  control 
troops  whose  sympathies  were  with  the  Lahore  army. 
At  the  investment  of  Gongrana  the  contingent  be- 
haved welly  though  it  was  unsuccessftil  in  intercept- 
ing the  garrison  when  they  vacated  the  fort ;  but  a 
detachment  of  the  same  contingent,  consisting  of 
200  horse,  had,  on  a  previous  occasion,  when  garri- 
soning Badhowal  for  the  English,  given  up  that  post 
without  a  struggle  to  an  overwhelming  force  of 
Sikhs,  which  the  contingent  joined  in  a  body,  a 
desertion  at  the  time  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
English  cause.* 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  the   Maharaja  of 
Th€Mahmno^r^     Pattiala  was  rcwardcd  for  his   ser- 
W0M.  Vices  by  the  grant  of  a  Sanaa  ex- 

pressing the  high  sense  which  the  Government  enter- 
tained of  his  loyalty,t  and  of  certain  estates  resumed 


*  From  Major  Mackeson,  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  to  Agent 
Governor  Qeoeral  of  27tii  July  1846.  Agent  to  Govenior  General  to 
Government  of  India,  18Ch  September  1846.  Mr.  R.  Gust,  Assistant 
Agent  to  Governor  General  to  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  of  7th 
March  1846. 

Captain  Mills,  As^stant  Agent  to  Governor  General  to  Commis- 
sioner Ci8-8atleJ  States  1st  Febmary  1846. 

Parwanas  from  the  office  of  Agent  Governor  General  to  Pattiala 
authorities  of  27th  December  1845,  9th,  13th,  14tii,  15th,  17th  January 
and  13th  February  1846.  Major  Broadfoot,  Agent  to  Governor  General 
to  Government  of  ludia,  26th  April  1845. 

t  Sunud  to  the  Maharaja  of  PaUiala,  dated  229u2  September  1847. 
The  Right  Honorable  the  Governor  General  having  resolved  to 
bestow  certain  lands  on  the  Raja  of  Pattiala  as  a  mark  of  consideration 
for  his  attachment  and  services  to  the  British  during  the  late  war  with 
the  Laliore  State,  and  the  Ri^a  of  Pattiala  having  requested  that  he 
may  at  the  tame  time  receive  a  renewed  assurance  of  protection  and 
guarantee  of  his  rights  in  his  former  possessions,  the  Govenior  General 
is  pleased  to  confier  this  assurance  in  the  form  of  a  Sunud  or  grant  as 
follows,  in  order  that  the  Maliaraja  and  his  successors  after  him,  may, 
with  perfect  confidence,  continue  to  exercise  the  same  rights  and  authority 
in  his  possessions  as  heretofore. 

Tlie  Maharaja's  ancient  hereditary  estates,  aooording  to,  annexed 
schedule,  shall  continue  for  ever  lu  the  possession  of  himself  and  hia 
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from  the  Raja  of  Nabha-  Lands  to  the  value  of  a 
lakh  of  rupees,  per  annum,  belonging  to  this  Chief 
were  confiscated  ;  of  which  Rs.  22,766,  were  taken 
by  the  British  Government  as  commutation  for 
the  service  of  horse,  and  the  remainder,  &s. 
71,224,  divided  equally  between  Pattiala  and  Farid- 
kot  The  Maharaja  also  received  a  gift  of  a  house 
belonging  to  the  rebel  Baja  of  Ladwa,  situated  at 
Hardwar.  * 


sncceMors,  with  all  Oovernment  rights  thereto  belonging  of  Police 
jurisdiction  and  collection  of  revenue  as  heretofore.  The  Maharaja*s 
chahammiaus,  fendatones,  adherents  and  dependents,  will  coutinae  bound 
in  their  adherence  and  obligations  to  the  Baja  as  heretofore.  His 
Highness  will  exei-t  himself  to  do  justice  and  to  promote  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  his  subjects,  while  they,  on  their  part,  considering  the  Raja 
as  their  true  and  rightful  lord,  must  obey  him  aud  his  successors  accord- 
iugly«  and  pay  the  revenue  punctually,  and  be  always  zealous  to  pro- 
mote the  cultivation  of  their  hands,  and  to  testify  their  loyalty  and 
obedience.  The  Maharaja  has  relinquished  for  himself  and  bis  succes- 
sors for  ever  all  right  to  levy  excise  and  transit  duties,  which  have  been 
abolished  throughout  the  Pattiala  territory.  His  Highness  also  binds 
himself  and  his  successors  to  the  suppression  of  suttee,  infanticide  and 
slave  dealings  within  his  territories.  If,  unknown  to  the  lilahai'aja*s 
authorities,  any  person  should  be  guilty  of  these  acts,  the  Mabaraja*s 
authorities  will,  on  eonviotion,  punish  them  with  such  severity  as  to  deter 
others.  The  British  Government  will  never  demand  from  the  Mahari^a 
and  his  successors  and  their  dependents  abovenamed  anything  in 
the  way  of  tribute  or  revenue  or  commutation  in  lieu  of  troops  or  other- 
wise, for  the  reason  that  His  Highness  will  ever  continue  as  heretofore 
sincerelv  deyoted  to  the  service  and  interests  of  the  British.  The  Brit- 
ish Autliorities  will  not  entertain  complaints  of  the  Mahan^a*s  subjects 
or  dependents,  or  interfere  with  the  Maharaja*8  authority.  Should  an 
enemy  approach  from  any  quarter  to  this  side  the  Beas  or  Satlej  for  the 
purpose  of  conquering  this  country,  the  Raja  will  join  the  British  Army 
with  his  forces  and  exert  himself  in  expelling  the  enemy,  and  act  under 
discipline  and  obedience ;  and  in  time  of  war  place  the  resources  of  his 
country  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  Government.  His  Highness  engsiges 
to  have  made  and  to  keep  in  repairs,  through  his  own  officers,  the  Alili- 
tary  roads  through  his  territory,  for  the  passage  of  British  Troops  from 
Umballa  and  other  stations  to  Feros&pore,  of  a  width  and  elevation  to 
be  determined  on  by  the  Engineer  officer  charged  with  the  duty  of 
laying  down  the  roads.  His  Highness  will  also  appoint  encamping 
grounds  for  British  Troops  at  the  difibrent  stages,  which  shall  be  marked 
off,  so  that  there  be  no  claims  made  hereafter  ou  aocount  of  damaged 
crops. 

*  Government  of  India  to  Agent  to  Governor  General,  1st  May  1846. 

Agent  to  Gdvenor  General  to  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States,  9th 
May  1846. 

Agent  to  Governor  General  to  Govenuoenl  of  India,  18th  September 
1846. 
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The  services,  the  ingratitude,  the  rewards  and 
The  ehnnge  etreet^    the  punishments  of  the  great  Cis- 

ihe  relatloHM  of  the 


lUZ^^^J^t^  Satlej  Chiefs,  will  be  recorded  in 
wM^^elToZ^!!^^  detail  in  their  family  histories ;  but, 
««««#.  as  Pattiala  is  the  representative  and 

head  of  all,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  here  the  effect 
which  the  Sikh  war  had  upon  the  general  relations 
of  the  British  Government  with  the  Stateis,  small 
and  large,  south  of  the  Satlej.  It  has  been  seen 
that  from  the  year  1809,  when  the  Chiefs  were  taken 
under  British  protection,  till  1845,  their  relations 
with  the  Government  had  undergone  no  change. 
Protected,  by  the  proclamation  of  1809,  against  the 
ambition  of  Lahore,  and,  by  that  of  1811,  from  one 
another,  the  Cis-Satlej  Chiefs  had  enjoyed  thirty-six 
years  of  absolute  peace  and  security.  No  tribute 
was  demanded  from  them,  though  they  were  required 
to  aid  the  Government  with  all  their  force  in  the 
event  of  w«^r;  but  no  special  contingent  had  been 
fixed,  and  through  all  these  years  no  occasion  had 
arisen  to  test  their  fidelity  and  their  gratitude. 
They  were  allowed  absolute  civil,  criminal  and  fiscal 
jurisdiction  within  their  respective  territories,  sub- 
ject to  the  general  authority  of  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral's A^ent,  while  the  Government  most  scrupulously 
abstained  from  any  interference  with  their  internal 
and  domestic  affairs.  To  the  Cis- 
Satlej  Chiefs  the  British .  Govem- 
cMrf9,  menthad  been  an  unmixed  good. 

Under  its  strong  protection,  which  asked  for  no 
return,  save  good  conduct  and  loyalty,  they  had 
greatly  prospered.  To  the  north  of  that  river  which 
The  eoHtnut  he-  had  boon  fixod  as  the  boundary  of 
nmdthmtofthettmn.  Banjit  Singh's  ambition,  there  was, 
u^n^rtHoft^a^    ill  1845,  no  independent  Chief,  what- 


.The  advanUHfee 
whUh  BrUUh  pro- 
teeiUm  had  gUten  $ke 
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ever,  with  the  exception  of  Nihal  Singh  Ahluwalia, 
whose  existence,  always  precarious,  was  only  due  to 
the  indirect  action  of  the  British  Government. 
Every  one  else  had  fallen  before  the  strong,  shrewd, 
faithless  ruler  of  Lahore.  The  great  Katoch  family 
of  Kangra,  which  had  ruled  in  the  hills  through  all 
historic  time,  had  been  driven  as  exiles  from  the 
Punjab;  Mandi  and  Suket  were  Sikh  provinces; 
the  ancient  tribes  of  the  north,  the  Ghakkars,  the 
Aw4ns,  the  Janjoahs,  who  had  held  their  own  against 
the  Emperors  of  Dehli,  were  now  tenants  on  the 
lands  which  they  had  once  ruled  as  lords;  the 
Afghans  had  been  driven  beyond  the  Khyber ;  and 
the  whole  frontier  side,  after  ^  thousand  fights,  had 
been  compelled  to  acknowledge  Lahore  as  supreme : 
Kashmir  had  been  conquered,  and  the  chivalrous 
ruler  of  Multan  had  been  slain  with  his  sons  in  the 
hopeless  defence  of  his  capital. 

South  of  the  Satlej  there  had  been  neither  war 
nor  conquest.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  estates 
which  had  lapsed  from  failure  of  heirs,  the  descen- 
dants of  the  Chiefs  who  had  welcomed  Sir  David 
Ochterlony  in  1809,  still  ruled  over  the  territory 
which  they  at  that  time  possessed. 

Their  prosperity  had  been  so  great ;  the  benefits 
^  ,       ,   ^    ^    which  British  protection  had  con- 

Th€  ingratitude  of      ^  ,  ^,  ^  j       •    1.1 

the  chiefe  and  their    fcrred  ou  them  were  so  xmdemable  ; 

puniehmewt*  j      •  #•,     j        i*         i  /»i 

and  mgratitude  for  benefits  con- 
ferred is  so  certain,  that  it  was  no  matter  for  sui-prise 
when,  at  the  first  opportunity,  certain  Chiefs  turned 
against  the  power  which  had  befriended  them  and 
openly  or  secretly  joined  the  ranks  of  its  enemies. 
But  the  British  Government  was  still  strong  to 
punish.     The  Raja  of  Nabha  was  deposed,  and  one- 
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fourth  of  his  territories  coufisoated  and  divided  among 
the  faithful  allies  of  the  English.  All  the  Gis- 
Satlej  possessions  of  the  Raja  of  Kapurthalla  were 
forfeited;  the  Chiefs  of  Ladwa  and  Rupar  were 
removed  as  prisoners  from  the  province,  and  the 
whole  of  their  estates  confiscated,  as  was  that  of  the 
Sodhis  of  Anandpur. 

But  the  time  had  arrived  when  an  entire  change 
The  reiatumM  of    In  the  character  of  the  relations  oi 
Sl^"^l^***«    *^®   Government  with  the   Ghiefs 
change.  jja^  becomo  necessarj.     There  was 

nothing  whatever  to  admire  in  the  internal  manage- 
ment or  administration  of  their  States  and  there  was 
certainly  no  sign  that  the  people  preferred  native 
rule,  the  rule  of  their  own  hereditary  Ghiefs,  to 
that  of  the  English,  The  history  of  every  State 
proves  that  the  reverse  was  the 
case,  and  that  it  was  with  the  uni- 
versal satisfaction  of  the  peasants  that  any  estate 
came  under  the  direct  management  of  the  British 
Government.  Thirty-six  years  of  peace  had  some- 
what tamed  the  barbarous  Sikh  barons,  but  their 
civilization  was  still  imperfect,  and  their  progress 
had  not  been  such  as  to  wipe  out  the  memory  of 
the  days  when  their  administration  was  but  an 
organized  system  of  rapacity  and  oppression  ;  when 
each  one  did  what  seemed  most  advantageous  to 
himself,  without  any  thought  of  the  rights  or  wrongs 
of  others  i  when  fraud  of  the  grossest  kind,  debau- 
chery the  most  degrading,  and  an  entire  absence 
of  any  principle  of  truth  and  honor  were  the  char- 
acteristics of  almost  every  Sikh  State  South  of  the 
Satlej. 
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Nor  had  the  majority  of  the  Chiefs  shown 
8^na  important  their  loyalty,  in  1845,  in  any  more 
reform*  introduced,  conspicuous  manner  than  in  not 
joining  the  enemy.  Gratitude  they  did  not  under- 
standi  and  to  show  them  any  special  consideration 
at  the  close  of  the  campaign  was  unnecessaryr 
Several  most  important  measures  were  then  adopted 
by  the  Government.  The  first  was  the  abolition  of 
all  police  jurisdiction  in  most  of  the  States;  for 
the  existing  system  was  so  favorable  to  crime,  thit^ 
in  the  midst  of  half  a  hundred  conflkting  authori- 
ties, the  capture  of  a  criminal  was  well  nigh  impossi- 
ble. The  second  measure  was  the  abolition  of  transit 
and  custom  duties,  which  were  as  injurious  to  trade  as 
the  police  system  was  fatal  to  justice ;  and  the  last 
was  to  accept  a  commutation  for  the  personal 
service  of  the  Chiefand  his  contingent 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Despatch  of 
the  Governor  General  of  the  17th  November  1846, 
giving  his  views  at  length,  and  the  resolution  at 
which  he  had  arrived : — 

1.  "  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  Reports  drawn 
up  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lawrence,  c.  B.,  and  Major 
Mackeson,  c.  b.,  and  to  examine  the  documents  by 
which  their  proposals  are  supported,  without  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  to  correct  the  inefficiency  and  danger 
inherent  in  the  present  system  of  our  relations  with 
the  Sikh  Protected  States,  provided  the  remedies 
to  be  applied  can  be  reconciled  with  justice  and  good 
faith. 
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'*  This  system  has  histed  fw  nearly  40  years, 
during  which  period,  judging  from 
the  experience  of  the  last  campaign^ 
no  progress  has  been  made  in  gain-t 
ing  the  attachment  of  the  Sikh 
population  under  British  protection. 
The  people  seldom  have  any  opportunity  of  feeling 
the  benefits  of  British  rule,  being  in  all  their  in- 
ternal afl&tirs  governed  by  their  own  native  Chiefs^ 
Although  of  warlike  and  predatory  habits,  they  were 
never  taken  into  our  service,  whilst  their  own  national 
and  religious  feelings  disposed  them  to  consider  the 
Sikh  Army,  into  whose  ranks  they  were  admitted 
by  thousands,  as  composed  of  friends  and  relations. 
The  Panchayat  system,  good  pay  and  loose  discip- 
line, were  infinitely  more  a^eeable  to  their  habits 
than  the  stricter  system  of  our  regular  system. 

3.  ''  Our  protection  was  felt  by  the  Chiefs  dur- 
ing Eanjit  Singh's  career  of  conquest,  but  as 
regards  the  people  of  these  States,  our  intercourse  was 
not  of  a  nature,  by  the  benefits  we  could  confer,  to 
secure  their  attachment 

4.  ''  Every  village  had  some  relations  in  the 
Sikh  ranks,  and  if  questioned  by  our  oflBicers  to  what 
Kegimenthe  belonged,  the  soldier  usually  replied^ 
in  a  tone  of  defiance,  that  he  was  a  soldier  of  the 
Khalsa  army  on  furlough  at  his  native  home.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  these  men  came  over 
to  their  villages  as  emissaries,  and  whenever  the 
hostile  feelmg  against  the  British  Government  could 
be  prudently  exerted,  no  occasion  was  omitted  for 
so  doing,  by  intercepting  stragglers  and  plundering 
baggage.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  troops  of  the 
Maharaja  of   Pattiala,    the    most  faithftd  of  our 
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adherents,  when  the  affair  of  Buddeewal  was  going 
against  us,  and  the  baggage  was  sent  off  from  the 
main  body,  the  whole  of  the  Pattiala  cavalry,  about 
200  in  number,  went  over  bodily  to  the  enemy,  and 
the  villagers  in  the  rear  cut  up  our  sick  and  plundered 
the  camp-followers.  This  force,  employed  at  Loodiana, 
conveyed  daily  information  to  the  enemy.  I  notice 
these  facts  because  this  contingent  w%s  esteemed 
to  be  the  most  trustworthy  in  consequenfce  of  the 
fidelity  of  their  Chief  to  the  British  cause. 

5.  "  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the 
fact  that  the  hearts  of  the  Sikh  population  in  our 
protected  States  were  with  the  men  of  their  own 
tribe  and  sect,  and  decidedly  averse  to  the  British 
Government 

6.  "  The  disaffection  to  the  British  power, 
which  for  years  had  protected  them,  may  be  said  to 
have  been  almost  universal  from  the  Jamna  to  the 
Satlej,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  villages  which  for 
years  had  been  admmistered  by  British  Officers. 

7.  '*  The  great  majority  of  the  Petty  Chiefs, 
some  of  whom  held  offices  at  Lahore,  and  to  many  of 
whom  the  Lahore  service  held  out  the  prospect  of 
making  their  fortunes,  were  as  adverse,  as  their  own 
ryots,  to  the  British  Government,  in  fact  neither 
these  petty  Chiefe  nor  their  ryots  derive  any  direct 
and  manifest  advantages  from  British  protection. 
The  door  for  employment  with  us  is  closed  against 
them,  with  the  Lahore  Government  it  was  open. 

8.  "  Throughout  the  Lahore  districts  and  the 
Aloowala  Estates,  now  about  to  be  brought  under 
the  direct  superintendence  of  British  officers,  the 
case  will  be  different.  Liberal  assessments  and 
strict  justice  over  the  Sikh  States  ceded  to  us,  will. 
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I  should  hope,  in  a  short  time  create  a  feeling  very 
favorable  to  British  rule,  as  contrasted  with  that 
of  the  Native  Chiefs.  The  estates  now  belonging 
to  the  East  India  Company  will  comprise  about  one- 
half  of  the  territory  between  the  Jamna  and  the 
Sutlej. 

9.  ''But  these  papers  demonstrate  that  the 
hostility  was  not  confined  to  the  less  wealthy  Chiefs. 

10.  **  The  Baja  of  Ladwa,  with  an  estate  of 
£10,000  a  year,  almost  openly  avowed  his  treason, 
and,  after  a  time,  went  over  to  the  enemy  with  all 
his  troops  and  artillery. 

11.  ''The  Baja  of  Nabha,  with  an  estate  of 
£40,000  a  year,  did  not  hesitate  openly  to  defy  the 
British  Authorities  by  a  total  disregard  of  the  orders 
he  received. 

12.  "  At  the  time  when  this  hostile  feeling  was 
so  unequivocally  expressed,  the  British  army  had 
been  successful  in  capturing  100  pieces  of  the 
enemy's  artillery,  and  in  compelling  the  Sikh 
army  to  cross  the  Satlej. 

13.  "  There  can  be  no  doubt^  if  we  had  suffered 
reverses,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pattiala  troops 
at  Buddeewal,  the  contingents  would  have  joined  the 
enemy  and  we  should  have  had  a  general  rising  of 
the  population  in  our  rear  as  far  east  as  Kurnal, 
cutting  off  our  supplies  and  our  small  detachments, 
and  making  war  upon  us  to  the  knife. 

14.  "  When  the  war  suddenly  broke  out  I  felt, 
notwithstanding  this  hostile  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  population,  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  ap- 
ply a  Military  remedy  by  detachments  in  sufficient 
strength  to  keep  up  our  communication  with  the 
rear.     This  could  only  be  partially  and  occasionally 
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done  by  the  Kegiments  marching  up  to  the  south : 
no  detached  forces  could  be  afforded  of  sufficient 
strength.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  concen- 
trate every  man  where  the  battle  was  to  be  fought 
against  a  well-appointed  and  well-drilled  army,  in- 
ferior to  none  in  Asia  for  its  courage  and  its  national 
pride,  and  superior  to  every  other  native  army 
except  our  own,  from  its  European  system  of  dis- 
ciplme. 

15.  "  Minor  points  were  risked  by  bringing 
away  5,000  men  ttnd  12  field  guns  from  Loodiana, 
the  same  measure  was  adopted  at  Ferozepur  on  the 
21st  December,  and  my  deliberate  conviction  is, 
that  if  the  British  army  had  concentrated  its  forces 
on  Umbala,  allowing  the  Sikh  army  to  advance 
through  the  Protected  States  to  meet  us,  that  the 
whole  population  would  have  risen  in  arms  against 
us. 

16.  "I  state  this  conviction  in  reference  to 
the  policy  of  the  questions  now  before  me  in  these 
reports. 

17.  "  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  security 
of  this  part  of  the  country  demands  a  modification 
of  the  existing  system,  as  far  as  it  can  be  effected, 
consistently  with  good  faith  and  an  adherence  to 
treaty. 

18.  ''^These  papers  incontrovertiably  shew  the 
existence  of  a  disaffected  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
Chiefs  and  the  people,  either  by  overt  acts,  or  by 
neglecting  to  obey  orders,  which  they  were  lawfully 
bound  to  fulfil. 

T9*  "  The  refusal  to  obey  the  orders  given  to 
afford  supplies,  and  to  join  the  British  army  with 
their  contingents,  is  clearly  established  by  proof.    The 
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evidence  is  ample  to  justify  the  general  measures 
proposed  of  no  longer  permitting  these  States  to 
raise  contingents  of  their  own,  but  to  pay  to  the 
British  Government  a  ratable  annual  sum  in  lieu 
of  personal  service.  These  contingents  were  not 
forthcoming  when  wanted :  the  disobedience  was 
wilful  and  almost  universal,  and  by  the  4th  and  5th 
Articles  of  the  Declaration  of  Protection,  these  obli- 
gations are  laid  down  in  the  most  precise  terms,  viz,, 
that  the  contingents  are  bound  to  join  the  British 
forces  in  war  and  their  Chiefs  to  provide  supplies. 
This  betrayal  of  their  duty  did  not  arise  from  any 
want  of  power  to  fulfil  the  requisitions  made  on 
them.  Supplies  came  in  most  abundantly  as  soon  as 
the  struggle  was  decided,  and  not  before. 

20.  "  The  delay  was  persisted  in  for  the  pur- 
pose of  impeding  the  operations  of  the  British  army 
at  a  most  important  crisis,  by  crippling  our  means 
of  movement ;  and  after  the  experience  of  the  past, 
it  can  never  be  tolerated  that  the  territories  under 
British  protection,  who  pay  no  taxes  and  contribute 
nothing  to  the  State,  shall  furnish  fi'om  10  to  15,000 
soldiers  to  the  ranks  of  a  neighbouring  power,  and 
shall,  in  time  of  war,  eva^e,  with  impunity,  to  fulfil 
the  very  moderate  demands  which  the  paramount 
power  has  thought  it  right  to  exact. 

21.  "These  States  have,  in  reality,  (with  very 
few  exceptions ),  forfeited  their  privileges  by  their 
repeated  acts  of  disaffection  and  disobedience  during 
the  war;  they  have  shewn  that  their  contingents 
are  not  to  be  depended  upon ;  they  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  enemy;  they  are  neither  an 
efficient  or  a  fietithful  force;  and  are  worse  than 
useless,  for  they  are  positively  dangerous. 
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22.  "  To  abolish  the  existing  practice  of  each 
petty  Cliief  furnishing  his  contingent  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  paramount  power,  and  substituting  in 
lieu  of  it  local  corps,  commanded  by  our  European 
officers,  recruited  from  the  Sikh  population  and 
paid  by  the  Sikh  Chiefs  indirectly,  will,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  remedy  the  ndschief  of  the  present 
system. 

23.  "  I  therefore,  without  hesitation,  sanction 
the  proposition,  that  the  moderate  rate  proposed 
shall  be  taken  in  commutation  of  personal  service, 
making  the  exceptions  recommended  by  the  Poli- 
tical Agent,  and  including  the  Chief  of  Mumdote 
in  the  number  of  the  excepted  Chiefs. 

24.  "I  also  sanction,  on  the  same  ground, 
viz.y  that  these  States  have  forfeited  their  privileges 
by  their  disobedience,  the  abolition  of  all  transit 
and  custom  duties,  which,  levied  through  so  many 
iirdependent  small  States,  is  a  system  most  ruinous 
to  the  trade  of  the  country,  and  ought  to  be,  as 
it  has  been  in  our  Provinces,  abolished.  I  approve 
of  the  exceptions  to  be  made  in  favor  of  the  Chiefs 
who  conducted  themselves  with  loyalty  to  the  British 
Government,  and  I  trust  the  equivalents  for  their 
loss  by  the  abolition,  will  be  given  so  as  to  afford 
satisfaction. 

25.  "I. also  entirely  approve  of  the  proposal 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  settling  the  rules  of 
succession  to  property,  by  a  recorded  declaration  of 
what  the  rule  is  to  be  for  the  future  in  the  famihes 
of  the  landholders. 

27.  *^  With  regard  to  para43.  16  and  17,  propos- 
ing to  resume  all  the  Sikh  Protected  estates,  and 
then  granting  new  Sunuds  from  the  Government, 
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I  consider  the  same  ends  will  be  obtained  by  carrying 
out  the  proposals  of  the  Political  Agent,  as  detailed 
in  the  preceding  paras,  to  16  and  17  which  I  have 
sanctioned.  A  general  measure  of  resumption  would 
create  alarm,  and  must  be  preceded  by  a  public 
declaration  of  the  disloyalty  of  the  largest  portion 
of  the  Sikh  Protected  States,  explaining  the  grounds 
of  forfeiture,  which  general  measure,  not  being  abso- 
lutely necessary,  had  better  be  avoided.  The  object 
in  view  seems  to  be  as  well  obtained  without  it. 

28.  "  I  therefore  prefer  to  apply  the  remedies 
proposed,  as  being  justified  by  the  misconduct  of  the 
Chiefs  during  the  late  war,  without  proclaiming 
that  misconduct  to  all  India. 

29.  "  The  preceding  observations  apply  to  the 
general  measure  proposed. " 

The  only  States  exempted  from  the  action  of 
_  ^  these  reforms  were  Pattiala,  Jhind, 

The  states  ex&mpt'       -n«-n  -miri-r         i/^* 

ed  from,  the  opera^  Faridkot,  Maler  Kotla,  Chichrowli, 
*^  '  (Kalsia)  Raikot,  Buria  and  Mam- 
dot.*  Nabha  was  treated  exceptionally  and  part  of 
its  punishment  was  the  abolition  of  all  transit  duties, 
with  the  exception  of  the  customs  of  the  town  of 
Nabha  itself,  t  Every  care  was  taken  that  the 
changes  thus  effected  should  not  needlessly  offend 
the  susceptibility  of  the  Chiefs,  and  their  persons 
were  exempted  from  police  jurisdiction,  except  un- 
der the  direct  orders  of  the  Commissioner, 


./ 


*  The  estates  of  Raikot  and  Buria  have  since  lapsed :  Mamdot  was 
annexed  in  185^  for  the  gross  nils-government  of  the  Chief,  but  on  bis 
death  in  1863,  was  restored  to  his  brother,  who,  however,  has  no  fiscal 
jurisdiction. 

t  Secretary  to  Government,  to  Agent  to  Governor  General,  17th 
November  1846. 
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These  arrangements  were  completed  in  March 
Changes  in  legal     1847,  aud  a  fcw  months  later  it  was 
procedure.  ^^i^j  ^j^^^  ^j^^  ^hiefs  and  their  sub- 

jects were  amenable  to  the  British  Judicial  Courts, 
if  the  defendant  resided  within  jurisdiction  of  these 
Courts  or  if  the  cause  of  action  arose  there.  But  if 
the  defendant  was  a  subject  of  an  independent 
State  and  the  cause  of  action  arose  in  such  State, 
the  case  was  not  cognizable  by  the  British  Courts. 
Nor  could  any  authority  be  exercised  over  the 
person  or  property  of  a  foreign  subject  amenable  to 
the  Courts,  when  he  was  beyond  its  jurisdiction. 
In  that  case  a  notice  was  directed  to  be  served  on 
the  defendant,  through  the  agency  of  the  Political 
Officer,  and  should  be  not  appear,  an  ex-parte  judg- 
ment would  be  given,  and  the  decree,  if  granted 
against  the  defendant,  would  be  executed  against 
any  property  he  might  possess  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court  or  against  his  person  if  found 
therein.* 

After  a  short  trial   it  was  found  that,   when 

The  abolition  of    theiT  poKco  jurisdictiou  was  gone, 

police  jurudietion    ^j^^  CWofs  worc   unaWc  to  collect 

eonteufhat   ineonve- 

•»««»**•  their  revenue,   and    the    Commis- 

sioner proposed  the  execution  of  a  regular  Settle- 
ment to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Chiefs  and  the 
people  alike.  The  time  for  this  might  perhaps  be 
considered  to  have  not  yet  arrived,  in  which  case 
papers  might  be  drawn  up  for  every  village,  defin- 
ing the  rights  and  obligations  of  both  parties. 


•  Chief  Commissioner,  Punjab,  to  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States^ 
dated  9th  and  13th  June  1848. 
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But  the  circumstances  of  the  case  again  changed 

The  iHsurreetion    before  the   Govemmeut   was   able 

of  1848,  and  the    j^  rcplv  to  thesc  recommendations, 

aun^xation    of   tho  ^  "^ 

j'unj<^b.  The  Sikh   army  had  again  taken 

arms  to  expel  the  foreigners  who  were  loyally  doing 
their  best  to  make  a  Sikh  Government  possible,  and 
the  result  was  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab.  From 
Calcutta  to  Peshawar  the  whole  country  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  British,  and  there  were  no  political 
reasons,  save  those  arising  from  considerations  of 
good  faith  and  equity,  which  could  influence  the 
Government  in  its  determination  of  the  amount  of 
power  to  be  left  to  the  Cis-Satlej  Chiefs.  Accord- 
ingly, in  June  1849,  it  was  declared  that,  with  the 
aZ'^'^eaijZlZt!^  cxceptiou  of  thc  uiue  States  before 
iion  abolished  in  all    mcntioued,    all  the    Chiefs   would 

the  Stntee,  eave  those  a.         -i      i  i 

before ^ttetuuned.  cease  to  hold  sovcreigu  powers; 
would  lose  all  civil,  criminal  and  fiscal  jurisdiction  ; 
and  would  be  considered  as  no  more  than  ordinary 
subjects  of  the  British  Government  in  possession  of 
certain  exceptional  privileges.  The  pohtical  power 
of  the  District  officers  was  abolished,  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Ambala  appointed  the  only  referee  in 
disputes  between  the  Chiefs.  The  zamindars  were 
declared  to  have  the  power  of  claiming  an  assess- 
ment in  money  or  grain,  or  a  regular  Settlement, 
and  records  of  rights  were  directed  to  be  prepared; 
where  the  British  Government  held  any  shares  of  the 
estate,  no  option  was  permitted,  and  the  whole  was 
to  be  measured  and  assessed ;  and  such  an  estate 
was  to  be  brought  under  British  jurisdiction  in 
police  and  revenue  matters,  even  though  a  sovereign 
Prince  might  be  a  co-sharer  ;  but  exchanges  of  such 
co-parcenary  tenures  were  permitted  to  be  effected. 
Regular    Settlement    operations   were   also    to    be 
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carried  on  in  estates  under  the  police  jurisdiction  of 
the  British  Government ;  in  those  from  which  an 
appeal  lay  to  Government  or  in  the  concerns  of  which 
the  Governor  General's  Agent  had  ever  authorita- 
tively interfered.  Also  in  those  estates  which 
would  escheat  to  Government  on  failure  of  heirs,  or 
those  held  by  the  sovereign  Princes  with  concurrent 
police  jurisdiction.* 

With  this  decision  of  the  British  Government 
fell,  for  ever,  the  power  of  the  petty 
Cis-Satlej  Chiefs,  who  had  too  long 
been  permitted  to  play  at  independence,  which  for 
them  had  no  nobler  significance  than  the  right  to  do 
evil  without  restraint,  and  to  oppress  the  people  who 
were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  their  subjects.  It  was 
with  a  satisfaction,  too  enthusiastic  to  be  insincere, 
that  the  people  of  these  States  came  under  the  direct 
administration  of  the  British  Government ;  while 
their  loyal  and  peaceable  conduct  since  that  time 
proves  that  they  have  not  yet  found  cause  to  regret 
the  change. 

The  necessary  result  of  the  British  Government 
The  eaee  of  the  assumiug  the  diroct  management 
chahmrumisikhe.  ^f  g^  large  a  portiou  of  the  Cis- 
Satlej  territory  was  the  readjustment  of  the  re- 
lations of  those  Petty  Chiefs  who  were  half  sub- 
ject to  and  half  independent  of  the  larger  States. 
The  most  intricate  and  tedious  of  the  cases  which 
thus   arose,   related  to  what  were  known  as  Chor 

♦  Mr.  Ei-skine,  to  Chief  Commissioner  Punjab,  7tli  Febraary  1849. 
Board  of  Administi-ation  to  Commiseioner,  8th  June  1849.  Board  to 
Commissioner  3rd  May,  29th  June  and  18th  October  1849. 

For  the  whole  question  of  escheats  and  the  rights  of  collaterals  re- 
ference must  be  made  to  *^  The  Law  of  inhm-itance  to  Chipfihip9^^*  by 
the  author  of  the  present  work. 
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hdrumi^  villages,  in  which  the  Maharaja  of  Pat- 
tiala  and  various  petty  Sikhw  Chiefs  were  co- 
sharers.  Colonel  Mackeson  had,  in  1850,t  re- 
ported to  the  Board  of  Administration,  with  regard 
to  the  majority  of  these  villages,  declaring  them  to 
have  rights  independent  of  Pattiala,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  be  entitled  to  a  separation  from  her 
should  they  so  desire.  This  separation  was  desired 
by  them,  and  the  Board  of  Administration  reported 
at  length  on  the  subject  to  the  Government  of 
India,  which  issued  orders  to  at  once  take  up  and 
dispose  of  the  case-J  The  Singhpuria  Sirdars  and 
the  Lidhrdn  Chiefs  had  not  originally  been  included 
by  Colonel  Mackeson  in  his  report,  but  were  subse- 
quently added.  The  Chahdrumi  villages,  97  in 
number,  were  grouped  into  several  distinct  estates, 
and  the  shares  held  by.  the  Sikhs  and  by  Pattiala, 
had  been  fixed  at  the  time  of  their  first  conquest, 
when  the  several  Chiefs  were  stronger  and  Pattiala 
weaker  and  unable  to  claim  the  lion's  share  of  the 
The  prinefpu  of  ^cw  territory.  In  the  division  of 
divMou.  these  petty  baronies  or  co-seignor- 

ies,    it   was   directed  that  the   villages  should  be 
assigned  to  the  different  claimants  with  regard  both 


•  A  "  Chahammi,"  is  a  sharer  eiitiMed  to  a  quarter  (Chaharam^^ 
fourth)  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  village ;  two  shares,  or  a  half, 
going  to  the  cnltivator,  and  a  qaarter  to  each  of  the  lords  of*  the  estate. 
This  is  the  definition  accepted  in  the  Pnidalvand  bj  the  Chiefs  them- 
selves iu  their  depositions  before  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  in  1816.  lu  the 
coarse  of  tlie  present  case,  however,  Pattiala  tried  to  maintain  that  the 
Sikh  co-sharers,  the  Chaharnmis,  were  only  entitled  to  a  quarter  of  tiie 
revevue, 

t  Colonel  Mackeson^s  Report,  No.  16,  dated  8th  Jannary  1850. 

I  Board  of  Administration  to  Government  of  India,  No.  21,  dated 
6th  January  1852. 

Government  of  India  to  Board,  No.  399.  dated  27th  Fehrnary  1852, 
and  Commissioner  Cis-SatleJ  States,  to  Settlement  Officer  Ambala, 
No.  1484,  dated  5th  August  1882. 
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to  shares  and  to  topographical  considerations  ;  that, 
in  those  allotted  to  Pattiala,  she  would  collect  the 
revenue  and  exercise  full  jurisdiction,  while  the 
Sikh  co-sharers  would  collect  the  revenue  in  the 
villages  allotted  to  them  but  in  every  other  respect 
would  be  under  British  jurisdiction. 

The  estates  affected   were  the 


following 

• 

Villages. 

ShUl, 

...       9 

Gurdngan, 
Gudherah, 
Bmis, 

...  10 
...  7 
...       4 

Todar  Mdjra, 
Chuni  Machhli, 

...  8 
...     39 

Singhpiirah  (Bandr), 
Lidhrdn, 

...  15 
...       5 

Total, 

...     97 

On  these  estates,  Mr.  Melvill,  Settlement  officer 
Mr.  MeMw*  re-     of  Ambala,  was  directed  to  report, 
port  on  the  ease.  which  ho    did,  at  great  length,   in 

1853.*  The  enquiry  into  the  rights  of  the  claim- 
ants was  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  understand  in  what  proportion  the  shares 
were  held  at  the  first  acquisition  of  .the  villages ; 
what  encroachments  had  been  made ;  and  whether 
these  encroachments  had  been  so  recent,  or  so  per- 
sistently resisted,  as  to  give  the  injured  party  a 
claim  to  redress. 


#  p.  S..  Melvill,  Esquire,  No.  128,  dated  25th  May  1853,  to  Com- 
luissiouer  Cis-Satlej  States. 
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The  Pattiala  State,  as  has  been  several  times 
jpaitiaia  unBwu^    showH   in  its  histoFV,    hos    felt  no 

pulous  in  her   en-                              .                          •          -x      ii»      i-   xi. 

territories  of   its  weaker  neighbours,    nor   regard- 
ing the  means  of  obtaining  such  possession.     Pre- 
vious to    1809,  violence,    without   any  shadow   of 
excuse,  was  the  usual  means  employed,  while,   sub- 
sequent to  tha.t  time,  fraud,  corruption  and  mtimi- 
dation  were  used,   too  often  with  success ;  for  the 
agents  of  the  British  Government  could  only  judge 
from  such  evidence   as  was    put  before  them,    and 
Pattiala  evidence  was  mostly  bought,  and  reference 
to    arbitration    was    merely    reference   to  persons 
whose  opinions   had  been,    for   suflGlciently    strong 
reasons,  formed  in  favor  of  Pattiala,  entirely  inde- 
pendently of  the  merits  of  the    case  and  indeed 
before  the  case  had  been  submitted  for  their  deci- 
sion. 

The  final  recommendations   of  the  Settlement 

The  final  reeom.       Officor  Were  aS  folloWS  : 

mendatiofu. 

Dedffnationof 
Chnlmnnnin. 

Pattiala's    1 
Bhau. 

Ceahabumxb' 
Bkaxb. 

Bzcees  giTen  to 

to  Uie  Ch»n»- 
rnmis. 

No.  of 

▼nia- 

gee. 

Juna.  1 

No.  of 
▼illa- 
gM. 

Juu*. 

Shin.    

6 

8,416 

4 

8,011 

207 

... 

Ouraagaa, 

8 

4.»8 

8 

8.486 

... 

381 

Burat, 

4 

1,662 

2 

1,826 

88 

TodwMflJM 

4 

1.11a 

4 

2,361 

231 

Chant  M«i»hhli, 

SO 

12,006 

19 

11,991 

... 

7 

Bsnnr, ... 

0 

10,S10 

6 

2.124 

4,163 

Lidhran.     

... 

6 

2.836 

1,106 

... 

XhM  PattialA, 

... 

4 

2.964 

2,964 

Gudherah. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Total,    ... 

44 

86,877 

62 

81,932 

4,647 

4,772 
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The  four  khds  villages,  Budali,  Budiala,  Tolah 
Majra,  and  Moti  Majra,  were  the  property  of  Pat- 
tiala,  but  being  surrounded  by  estates  under  British 
jurisdiction,  were  proposed  for  exchange  with  two 
others  Naya  Shahr  and  Baddlah,  which  the  Maha- 
raja had  some  wish  to  retain,  as  he  had  lately  lo- 
cated some  traders  in  the  former  village.  The  two 
villages  assigned  to  Sirdar  Kahn  Singh  of  Burds, 
belonged  to  Pattiala,  and  were  allowed  him  as  a 
matter  of  convenience,  with  regard  to  residence 
and  the  boundary  line,  instead  of  assigning  him  a 
share  in  the  four  Buras  villages. 

The  arrangement,  after  much  discussion   and 

pntuaia  objects  to    some  modificatious,  was  laid  before 

th^   Hrrinion    ana     Govcmment,  *    and    the    Pattiala 

tlalnts  tnor^  than  a  ' 

hatfBhare,  officials  wcre  allowcd  to  urge  any 

further  objections  they  might  have  to  the  scheme. 
With  reference  to  the  estates  of  Todar  Majra  and 
Lidhran,  no  objection  whatever  was  made ;  but  in 
the  Shill,  Gurangan  and  Gudhera  estates,  which  had 
been  divided  in  equal  shares  between  the  Chaharumis 
and  Pattiala,  and  to  which  division  and  the  allot- 
ment of  villages  the  latter  had  advanced  no  objec- 
tion whatever  before  the  local  officers,  the  Maharaja, 
before  the  Chief  Commissioner,  claimed  more  than 
a  half  share.  A  proceeding  of  Mr. 
proofs  in  support  of  Clcrk,  the  Govomor  General's  Agent 
oroMer    n,  ^^  Ambala,  of  the  year   1842,  was 

produced  in  support  of  this  claim,  by  which  it  cer- 
tainly appeared  that  Pattiala  had,  in  these  estates^ 

*  Ooniinissioner  Cis-Satlcj  States,  to  Financial  Commissioner,  No. 
Ill,  dated  drd  April  1854. 

Memoi-andum  by  G.  F.  Edmonstone.  Esqnire,  late  Financial  Com- 
mlssionor,  dated  2 1  st  April  1854.  Financial  Comissioner  to  Government 
Tanjab,  Ko.  2.21,  dated  17tli  June  1854. 
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been  accustomed  to  collect  on  certain  kinds  of  crops 
about  fths  and  the  Chaharumis  f ths  only  :  while  the 
village  account  books  produced  by  Pattiala  were  to 
the  effect  that  the  Pattiala  collections,  for  many 
years  past,  had  been  in  excess  of  those  of  the 
Chaharumi  Sikhs  to  the  amount  of  Rs.  863  per 
annum^  to  which  amount  Pattiala  required  to  be 
ftirther  reimbursed. 

The  question  really  at  issue   was,  whether  the 

Th€  9hares  of  Pat-  Original  sharc  of  Pattiala  was  larger 
l™inr^*»:  than  that  of  the  Sikhs,  and,  if  not 
ally  equal,  larger,  whethor  the   Sikhs  had  ac- 

cepted the  ^encroachments  by  Pattiala  on  their 
right,  or  had  resisted  them.  It  was  evident  that 
the  shares  were  originally  equal ;  the  villages  having 
been  conquered  by  the  Sikhs  and  Pattiala  conjointly, 
and  a  half  share  conferred  on  Raja  Amar  Singh  by 
Ahmad  Shah  Durani.  The  encroachments  of  Pat- 
tiala had  been  continuous ;  violence  and  fraud  be- 
ing alike  used  to   increase  her  own  rights   at  the 

The  Chaharumis  ©xpeuso  of  the  Sikhs  ;  but  the  lat- 
p^uuLu^^ei^^eh^  ^^  ^^  never  acquiesced  in  this 
*>^enu.  state  of  things.     Between  1830   to 

1844  they  had  had  given  in  some  three  hundred 
petitions  praying  for  protection  and  redress.  In 
these  they  constantly  reiterated  their  claim  to  a 
full  half  share.  Even  after  the  Dastdr-ul-amcdy  or 
Rules  of  practice,  had  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Clerk 
in  1842,  the  Sikhs  continued  to  remonstrate  against 
its  terms ;  declaring  that  the  papers  on  which  it  was 
formed  were  false  and  fraudulent.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  this  was  the  case :    the    village  accountants 

The  proefe  pre^  ^^^  hcadmou  who  Compiled  the 
4Mced  by  i'aMaia    auuual  accouuts  wero  in  complete 

uf^re    unworthy    of  ^         ^  ^ 

trediu  subordination  to  Pattiala,  and  dared 
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not  express  any  view  opposed  to  her ;  and  there 
was  nothing  to  show  that  in  the  document  finally 
framed,  the  arguments  of  the  Sikhs  had  been  fairly 
considered,  or  their  long  and  persistent  opposition 
to  Pattiala  claims  taken  into  account  The  Govern- 
ment accordingly  ruled,  with  reference  to  their 
former  instructions,  that  the  estates  should  be  equally 
divided,  an  aggressor  not  being  permitted  to  profit 
by  encroachments  which  had  been  continuously 
resisted,* 

Pattiala  gained  an  advantage  in  the  Banur 
^  estate,  shared  with  the  Singhpuria 

Thfi Banur  estate.        ^i-    J  •        xi.  •  /  xi. 

Sirdars,  m  the  possession  of  the 
town  of  Banur,  the  second  in  importance  in  the 
whole  territory.  To  compensate  the  Chiefs  for 
this,  a  somewhat  larger  moiety  of  the  income  than 
their  proper  share  was  allowed  them,  the  village 
of  Baddali,  formerly  in  Pattiala,  having  by  this 
distribution  been  assigned  to  the  Singhpurias  and 
then  annexed  to  British  territory,  a  payment  of  Be. 
10  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  share  was  allowed 
to  the  Maharaja  to  compensate  him  for  the  loss 
of  the  remote  and  contingent  interest  in  the  succes- 
sion to  lapsed  sharers. 

With  reference  to  the  state  of  Burhas,  vi/hich 
was  so  isolated    that  it  was  con- 
sidered better  to  make  over  the  four 
villages  to  Pattiala,  and  allot  the  Sirdar  villages 
elsewhere,  the    Maharaja  objected  to  the  proposed 


*  Punjab  Government  No.  69,  dated  27th  Jaauaiy  1855,  to  Com- 
missioner Cis^Satlej  States.  Nos.  41  and  139,  dated  10th  Febinary  and  9th 
May  from  Depu^iy  Commissioner  Ambala  to  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej 
States,  and  Nos.  42  and  138,  dated  23rd  February  and  22nd  June  to 
Government  Punjab.  Govera men t  Punjab,  No.  533,  dated  18th  July 
toGovernmentof  India,  and  Government  of  Indians  No.  3799,  dated 
26th  October  1855  to  Government  Punjab, 
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payment  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  revenue  to  com- 
pensate the  Sirdar  for  the  inconvenience  of  moving ; 
and  the  Government  allowed  this  objection,  consider- 
ing that  although  the  Chief  of  Burhas  was  entitled 
to  compensation,  it  should  be  paid  by  the  British 
Government  and  not  by  Fattiala  who  had  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  his  compulsory  removal. 

The  last  case  was  that  of  Chuni  Machhli. 
ThechunixaehMi  Hcre  tho  disputo  had  reference  to 
•^*^  the  important  village  of  Barwala, 

which  both  Fattiala  and  Sirdar  Jaswant  Singh, 
the  co-sharer,  desired  to  retain.  The  Maharaja's 
claim  was  based  chiefly  on  the  alleged  possession  of 
a  fort  and  certain  family  cenotaphs  in  the  village  ; 
but,  on  enquiry,  it  appeared  that  the  fort  was  no- 
thing more  than  a  defensible  house,  while  the  ceno- 
taphs were  admitted  to  be  in  Bam^la,  a  totally 
distinct  village ;  it  apparently  being  hoped,  as  was 
nearly  the  case,  that  the  difference  of  a  letter  in  the 
name  would  be  overlooked.  It  appeared,  however, 
that  the  possession  of  the  village  of  Barwala,  was 
far  more  necessary  to  Sirdar  Jaswant  Singh  than 
to  Fattiala,  and  it  was  included  in  his  share  of  the 
estate.* 

Thus  terminated,  with  some  approach  to  equal 
The  f^frminatum    justico,  a  couflict  which  had  been 
ofthmeaee.  goiug  ou  betwecu  Fattiala  and  the 

•Chaharumi  Sikhs  ever  since  the  British  connection 
with  the  Cis-Satlej  territory.  If  justice  was  at 
length  done,  it  was  owing  to  the  long,  painful  and 
patient  enquiry  of  British  officers,  and  owed  nothing 


*  Punjab  Government  to  Government  of  India,  No.  553,  dated  18th 
Jnlj,  and  Government  of  India  to  Governmeut  Panjab,  Ko.  8799, 
dated  26th  October  1855. 
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to  the  sense  of  generosity  or  justice  of  PattiaJa.  Nei- 
ther in  this  case  nor  in  any  of  a  similar  nature  does 
the  conduct  of  Pattiala  appear  to  advantage.     Un- 

The^nifoTfniy  williug  to  yield  to  the  British  Go- 
"^!^ ^l^u^t^of  v^ri^^^^t?  to  whose  protection  she 
i'uuiaia.  owed  her  existence,  the  rights  which 

every  paramount  power  necessarily  claims,  and 
jealous  of  every  advantage  gained  by  a  neighbour, 
she  abused  the  patience  with  which  the  Government 
attended  to  her  every  remonstrance  and  investigated 
her  every  claim,  to  press  claims  the  most  extrava- 
gant and  unfounded,  to  support  them  with  fraudu- 
lent evidence,  and  to  prevent,  in  every  possible  man- 
ner, the  British  officers,  whose  duty  was  sufficiently 
arduous  without  her  wilfully  adding  to  its  difficulty, 
from  obtaining  a  fair  view  of  the  case.  Justice,  in 
the  eyes  of  Pattiala,  consisted  in  the  British  Govern- 
ment surrendering  everything  to  her,  and  she  con- 
sidered herself  treated  with  exceptional  harshness  if 
their  undoubted  rights  were  accorded  to  her  weaker 
neighbours.  Every  neighbour  was  for  Pattiala  a 
rival,  and  every  rival  an  enemy  against  whom 
all  arms  were  legitimate.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
assert  that  in  this  conduct  Pattiala  was  singular. 
What  is  considered'unfair  and  dishonorable  in  Eng- 
lish politics,  is  the  ordinary  practice  of  most  native 
States.  Founded  upon  violence,  they  ruled  and 
increased  their  dominions  by  force,  so  long  as  tliis 
was  possible.  A  stronger  power  than  themselves 
has  now  insisted  upon  peace ;  and  they  attempt  to 
win  by  fraud  what  they  are  unable  to  gain  by  force. 
There  were  several  other  Pattiala  cases,  besides 

The  ea^of  ikevo^  that  of  the  Chaharumi  Sikhs,  diffi- 
UHieofBugur.  cult  to   Settle,   a  brief  account  of 
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which  is  necessary  here.  The  first  of  these  relates 
to  the  village  of  Bugar,  and  the  case  is  chiefly  in- 
teresting from  a  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Government 
with  reference  to  the  investigation  of  rights  which 
had  accrued  previous  to   1809.     This  village,  which 

Granted  io  Bibe  must  uot  bo  confoundcd  with  one 
^h^r9  ^iM^^a^d  granted  to  Fattiala  in  1855,  had 
xitofcim.  i^g^j^  originally  given  by  Kama  and 

Tilokha,  the  sons  of  Phiil,  to  their  sister  Fatoh, 
whose  descendants  still  own  it.  Both  Fattiala  and 
Nabha,  the  descendants  of  the  original  grantees, 
claimed  jurisdiction  over  Bugar  ;  and  the  jagirdars 
were  divided  into  two  parties,  favoring  the  claim  of 
the  respective  States,    while   the   cultivators  of  the 

Dispute  as  to  Pat.     village   assertod   that  both  Nabha 

tiaia   or  Nabha  »u-  -i?x.i«i  •        !•       -t.* 

premaey.  aud  Fattiala   oxercisod  jurisdiction 

and  inflicted  fines.  The  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej 
States  held  that  neither  had  a  right  to  the  village, 
which  had  been  granted  when  the  ancestors  of  the 
Fattiala  and  Nabha  Chiefs  were  mere  zamindars, 
subjects  of  the  Dehli  Emperor  who  received  the 
Imperial  share  of  the  revenue  of  Bugar  as  of  other 
Or  the  eupretnaey     viUagos,  aud  that   tho  British  Go- 

of  the    Brltleh   Go-  i        •         i    i  •  ,i  i  o 

remnant.  vommcnt,   lu  taking  the   place   oi 

that  of  Dehli,  had  succeeded  to  its  jurisdiction  also. 
It  was,  besides,  unjust  to  the  people  to  make  them 
over  to  either  State,  for  partisans  of  the  one  would 
be,  in  any  case,  oppressed  by  the  triumphant  parti- 
sans of  the  other  ;  while  to  continue  the  joint  juris- 
diction of  both  in  a  single  village  was  impossible. 
The  Government  of  India  declined  to  take  this 
whieh  deeiinee  to  view  of  the  ca^c.  Tho  argumout 
assert  anveiaim.  drawu  from  the  status  at  the  time 
of  the  grant  was  asserted  to  be  fallacious,  for  the 
proclamations  of  Sir  D.    Ochterlony,    in    1809  and 
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1811,  had  absolutely  shut  the  door  against  the  in- 
vestigations of  anterior  rights,  and  guaranteed  the 
Chiefs  of  the  Cis-Satlej  in  the  exercise  of  the  same 
rights  and  authority,  within  their  possessions,  which 
they  enjoyed  before  they  were  taken  under  British 
protection.  As  the  village,  at  the  date  of  the  pro- 
clamation, was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  either  Pat- 
tiala  or  Nabha,  it  would  be  a  breach  of  the  agreement 
then  made  to  extend  the  British  authority  over  the 
village.  The  inconvenience  to  the  people  by  giving 
Bugar  to  either  State  might  be  great,  but  this, 
though  matter  of  regret,  did  not,  in  any  way,  affect 
the  merits  of  the  question,  or  render  a  breach  of 
the  distinct  understanding  on  which  the  Government 
assumed  the  protection  of  the  Cis-Satlej  States  any 
less  objectionable.  It  was  manifest  that  the  Go- 
vernment could  not  interfere  in  favor  of  the  rights  of 
all  the  people  of  India,  to  whomsoever  they  might 
happen  to  be  subject ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  the 
village  should  be  given  to  Pattiala  or  Nabha,  as 
appeared  the  most  appropriate. 

After  some  fiirther  discussion,  the  village  was 
Th€viiiag€u»sigf^  assignod  to  the  Raja  of  Nabha, 
^  to  Nabha.  ^Yie  Maharaja  of  Pattiala  acquiesc- 

ing in  the  decision.  * 

The  second  case  referred  to  the  estate  of 
The  Khumanun  Khimidnun,  cousistiug  of  5  8  villages, 
*»•*•**•  and  situated  a  few  miles  north  of  Sir- 

hind.     Pattiala  had  in  it  no  proprietary  rights,  but, 

♦  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  to  Goveiinnent  Pniijab,  No.  184 
dated  I6th  August  1865.  Government  Punjab  to  Government  of  India' 
No.  630,  dated  29th  August.  Government  of  India,  to  Government 
Punjab,  No.  643,  dated  loth  October  1855. 

Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  to  Government  Punjab,  No.  106,  dated 
4th  May  1857.  Government  Punjab  to  Commissioner,  No.  400,  dated 
25th  April,  and  to  Goveniment  of  India,  No.  624,  dated  4th  September 
1857.    Goverumeut  of  India,  No.  4641^  dated  19th  November  1857. 
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in  1815,  it  was  entrusted  to  her  by  Sir  D.  Ochter- 
lony,  for  administrative  purposes ;  and  the  ,Pattiala 
Chief  was  empowered  to  exercise  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion and  exact  service.  When  the  English  first 
took  the  Cis-Satlej  territory  under  their  protection, 
they  seem  to  have  fancied  that  the  whole  was  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  few  great  Chiefe,  and  it  was  only 
gradually  that  it  was  discovered  how  numerous  were 
the  small  communities  claiming  virtual  indepen- 
dence. The  Government  at  length  sought  to  lighten 
it  own  labors  by  making  the  principal  Chiefs  re- 
sponsible for  the  conduct  of  their  weaker  neigh- 
bours, authorizing  them  to  hear  and  decide  their 
disputes,  and  this  course,  though  it  gave  a  power  to 
some  States  which  was  not  unfrequently  abused,  on 
the  whole  worked  well.  In  1815,  the  Sikhs  of 
Khumdnun,  a  large  co-parcenary  body,  were  so  trans- 
Tran»Mred  to  Pau  ferred  to  Fattiala  jurisdiction.  The 
181S,  next  year  the  Sikhs  ot   Jranjokra, 

Syadpur,  Dhanori,  Lakhnour,  Khumbra  and  Barail ; 
and,  in  1821,  the  Chaharumis,  co-sharers  with 
Fattiala,  were  referred  to  her  for  general  control  and, 
in  1823,  the  Sikhs  of  Tullakour.  * 

Colonel   Mackeson,  in  his  report  of  1847,  sug- 
gested that  the   Khumd-nun   Sikhs 

I7W  arrangement      ^  ,  .  i      x      v      r 

aii4nved  to  eontinuo  might  bc  permitted  to  select  whether 
in  1847.  ^^^  would  remain  under   Fattiala 

or  come  under  British  jurisdiction  ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  while  admitting  that  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  assume  the  direct  control  of  the  estate,  de- 
clared that  it  was  not  desired  to  alter  the  position  or 


*  Of  these,  the  Khuraanun,  Tullakour,  Dhanori  and  Lakhnour  Sikhs 
are  still  under  Pat tiala  jurisdiction  for  life  of  the  Maharaja,  paying  com- 
mutation tax  in  lieu  of  service  to  Government. 
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limit  the  authority  of  the  Pattiala  Chief,  as  exercis- 
ed before^  the  Satlej  campaign,  but  rather  to  improve 
and  increase  them,  in  consideration  of  the  excellent 
service  then  rendered  by  him,  and  declined  to  alter 
the  arrangement  which  would  be  reconsidered  at  the 
death  of  the  Maharaja.  * 

In  1855,  when  the  Chaharumi  tenures  came 
^,_  ,  ^  ,  under  consideration,  that  of  Kham- 
taining  the  rights  of  duun  was  also  discussod.  The  British 
Government  had^  not  given  up  its 
rights  as  paramount  over  the  estate.  It  exacted 
a  commutation  of  Rs.  4,128  a  year,  and  claimed 
all  escheats.  But  there  was  much  difficulty  in 
discovering  what  escheats  lapsed,  and  their  real  value, 
of  which  it  was  evidently  not  the  interest  of  Pattiala 
to  inform  the  Government.  To  obviate  this,  it 
was  ruled  by  Mr.  Edmonstone,  when  Commissioner 
Cis-Satlej  States,  that  enquiries  into  escheats  should 
not  be  made  on  the  ordinary  basis,  viz.,  the  year  of 
protection,  1809,  but  that  existing  possession  should 
be  made  the  foundation  for  regulating  rights  of  the 
British  Government  to  future  escheats,  while  the 
Maharaja  was  to  file  papers  showing  the  approximate 
value  of  the  share,  the  amount  of  which  would  be 
added  to  the  annual  amoimt  of  commutation  paid 
by  Pattiala.  t 

This  rule  had  worked  badly,  and  it  was  then 
proposed  either  to  request  the  Maharaja  to  prepare 


*  ComxnissioDer  Cis-Satlej  States  to  Secretary  to  Goyemmeutof 
India,  No.  125,  dated  9th  Juue  1847. 

Government  of  India,  No.  2352,  dated  5th  October  1847,  to  Com- 
missioner Cis-Satlej  States. 

t  Mr.  Melvill  to  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States,  No.  102,  dated 
30th  December  1852.  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States,  to  Mi*.  MeiviU,  No. 
35,  dated  lltb  January  1853. 
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a  complete  rent-roll  of  the  whole  estate  with  the 
value  of  each  share,  or  to  make  a  regular  settlement 
of  all  the  villages.  But  the  Government  unwilling 
to  adopt  the  latter  course,  as  it  was  thought  likely 
to  give  umbrage  to  the  Maharaja,  the  estate  having 
been  so  long  under  his  sole  jurisdiction ;  and  it  waa 
finally  determined  to  leave  the  existing  arrangements 
as  they  were  during  the  life  time  of  Maharaja 
Narindar  Singh.* 

Some  doubt  was,  after  this,  expressed  as  to  the 
Which  were  not  intention  of  Government  to  relin- 
ftoMmwrrMi^riMtf.  quish  all  claims  to  escheated  shares, 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  intimate  to  the 
Maharaja  that  the  just  claims  of  Government  were 
in  no  way  abandoned.  He  was  directed  to  file, 
within  three  months,  a  list  of  sharers  and  their  col- 
lateral descendants,  showing  the  shares  held  by 
them,  and  the  ancestor  from  whom  they  derived 
their  right ;  and  his  acquiescence  in  this  was  a 
condition  on  which  his  jurisdiction  over  the  Khum- 
dnun  estate  was  continued.  The  rules  of  succession 
of  1851  were  applicable  to  this  estate,  according 
to  which,  collaterals,  claiming  from  a  conmion  ances- 
tor, would  succeed  to  so  much  of  the  estate  as 
was  in  possession  of  that  ancestor  in  1809.t 
The  Maharaja  nevertheless  delayed  the  required 
report  till  the  7th  May  1857.     The  number  of  lapses 

*  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States,  to  Government  Punjab,  No.  204, 
dated  5tli  September  1 S5S,  Government  Punjab  to  Government  of  India 
No.  762,  dated  1  Ith  October.  Government  of  India,  No.  3894,  dated  2nd 
November  1853 ;  Government  Punjab  to  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States, 
No.  983,  dated  14th  November  1855. 

t  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  to  Government  Punjab,  No.  282> 
dated  19tli  December  1855.  Government  Punjab,  to  Goveniment  of 
India,  No.  934,  dated  37th  December.  Government  of  India  to  Go- 
vernment Punjab,  No.  837,  dated  13th  February  1856.  Government 
Punjab,  to  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  Sutes,  No.  134,  dated  21  st  February 
1856. 
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were  only  two,  amounting'  to  Rs.  1,650  per  annum, 
which  was  very  small,  considering  that  the  number 
of  sharers  was  225.  This  amount  was  charged 
against  the  Maharaja  from  the  date  of  the  lapses.^ 
Two  years  later  the  KhumAnun  estate  was  trans- 
ferred to  Pattiala  in  perpetuity. 

Maharaja  Narindar  Singh  had  always  expressed 
a   OTeat  desire  to  visit    England. 

The  proposed  visit  rN«>i  -i  i 

of  the  Maharmja  to  The  Sikhs  aro  not  a  race  much 
England.  addictcd  to  travelling,  and  no  Sikh 

Chief,  of  any  consequence,  had  ever  left  India  and 
very  few  had  travelled  as  far  as  Calcutta.  In  1854 
he  formally  asked  permission  to  visit  England  and 
that  an  English  officer  might  be  appointed  to  accom- 
pany him.  The  consent  of  Government  was  given, 
on  the  condition  that  satisfactory  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  administration  of  the  Pattiala  State 
during  his  absence.     A   council  of  Regency  was 

ArrangemsnUdur-  appointed,  COUsistiug  of  thrOC  offi- 
inghisabsenoe.  ^^^^  ^j^^  y^eXQ  tO    haVO  filU  pOWCrS, 

and,  in  case  of  difference  of  opinion,  the  majority 
was  to  decide ;  and,  in  compliance  with  the  suggestion 
of  the  Government  of  India,  the  Maharaja  abandoned 
his  intention  of  taking  with  him  a  suite  of  500 
persons  in  favor  of  a  smaller  number.  All  arrange- 
ments were  completed,  but  the  Maharaja,  at  the 
The  design  abaii^  l^st  momcut,  postponcd  his  dopar- 
*"^'  ture,  and  before  he  had  again  made 


♦  Government  of  India  to  Government  Punjab,  No.  2131,  dated 
llth  June  1858.  Government  Punjab  to  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej 
States,  No.  421  dated  23rd  June.  Commissioner  Cis-SatleJ  States  to 
Government  Puiyab,  No.  197,  dated  9th  July.  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej 
States  to  Deputy  Commissioner  Ambala,  No.  601,  dated  20th  April  1857, 
and  Deputy  Commissioner  Ambala  to  Commissioner  Gis-Sati^.  States, 
No.  204,  dated  5th  July  1858. 
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up  his  mind  to  starts  the  mutiny  broke  out^  and  his 
presence  was  necessary  in  his  own  State.* 

After  the  mutiny,  Narindar  Singh  again  deter- 
Thedetianmweeond  Alined  to  visit  England  His  ser- 
HmefQrme4.  vices,   duriug   1857,   had  been    so 

brilliant,  and  the  acknowledgments  of  the  Govern- 
ment so  warm,  that  he  beUeved  that  in  England  he 
would  receive  a  very  flattering  reception.  His 
expectation  would  no  doubt  have  been  realized,  but, 
unfortunately,  a  second  time,  domestic  afiairs  and 
political  questions  forced  him  to  abandon  the  inten* 
And  ugain  ^tban^  tiou  after  all  arrangements  had  been 
*'***^-  completed  and  an  EngUsh  oflGicer, 

Major  R.  Lawrence,  Military  Secretary  to  the  Chief 
Conmiissioner,  had  been  selected  to  accompany  him.t 

The  mutiny  put  on  its  trial  the  great  experi- 
The  muHnp  of    Hient  which  the  British  Govemmeut 
^**^*  had  been  laboriously  working  out 

since  1809,  with  regard  to  the  Cis-Satlej  States; 
and  it  indisputably  proved  that  the  Sikh  Chiefs  knew 
that  they  had  been  treated  with  generosity  and 
consideration  by  the  paramount  power. 


During  the  disturbances  of  1857-58,  no  prince 
in  India  showed  greater  loyalty  or  rendered  more 
conspicuous  service  to  the  British  Government  than 
the  Maharaja  of  Pattiala.     He  was  the  acknow- 


•  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States,  Nos.  154  aud  205,  dated  13th 
Joly  and  23rd  Augnst  1854,  with  enclosures.  Government  Pwijab  to 
Qovemment  of  India,  Nos.  642  and  717,  dated  19th  July,  6th  Sep- 
tember. Government  of  India's  Nos.  3648,  800  aud  885,  dated  18th 
August,  25th  September  and  15tli  November  1854. 

f  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  to  Government  Punjab,  No.  289, 
dated  1 6th  October  1858.  Government  Punjab  to  Government  of  Indiai 
No.  791,  dated  30th  October. 
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The  influence  of  lodged  head  of  the  Sikhs,  and  his 
theM^har^^f^-  hesitatioD  or  disloyalty  would  have 

been  attended  with  the  most  disastrous  results ; 
while  hifl  ability,  character  and  high  position  would 
have  made  him  a  most  formidable  leader  against 
the  Government.  But  following  the  honorable  im- 
pulses of  gratitude  and  loyalty,  he  unhesitatingly 

His  eontpieuauB  placcd  his  wholc  power,  resources 
'*^**'*"'*  and  influence  at  the  absolute  com- 

mand of  the  English,  and  during  the  darkest  and 
most  doubtful  days  of  the  mutiny  he  never  for  a 
moment  wavered  in  his  loyalty,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
redoubled  his  exertions  when  less  sincere  friends 
thought  it  politic  to  relax  theirs. 

When  the  news  searched  Pattiala  of  the  mu- 
nis  immediate  ae-  tiuics  at  Dohli  and  Meerat  and  the 
doubtfril  attitude  of  the  native 
troops  at  Ambala,  the  Maharaja 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  all  his  available  troops 
and  marched  the  same  night  to  Jesomli,  a  village 
close  to  Ambala,  sending,  at  the  same  time,  his  ele- 
phants, camels  and  other  carriage,  to  Kalka,  for  the 
transport  of  European  troops  to  Ambala  from  the 
hill  stations  of  Kussowli,  Dagshai  and  Sabathu. 
From  Jesomli  he  marched  to  Thanesar,  and  placed 
there  a  force  of  1,300  men,  with  four  guns,  for 
the  protection  of  the  district. 

"  This    straightforward    and    loyal  conduct, " 
wrote  the  Commissioner  of  the  Cis- 


tion  •»  the  eide  of 
theBrUieh  Govern^ 
tnent» 


The  opinion  of  the 

Commissioner  of  Satlcj  Statos,  "  was  of  infinite  im- 
"portance  to  our  cause  at  that 
"  time.  Peoples*  minds  were  agitated  with  various 
"rumours  about  the  cartridges,  about  the  adultera- 
"  tion  of  flour  and  other  subtle  designs  to  destroy 
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"their  caste.  "When  the  Maharaja  placed  himself 
"  boldly  and  heartily  on  our  side  these  mischievous 
"  reports  began  to  be  discredited.  The  Maharaja  was 
"  an  orthodox  Hindoo,  whose  position  and  career 
"  alike  commanded  respect.  His  support  at  such  a 
"  crisis  was  worth  a  Brigade  of  English  troops  to  us, 
"  and  served  more  to  tranquillize  the  people  than  a 
"  hundred  official  disclaimers  would  have  done," 

Thanesar,  Kamal  and  the  station  of  Ambala, 
HUserruettntAnt^    woro  hold  by  Pattiala  troops,  who 
jDejuc  also  guarded  the  Grand  Trunk  Road 

from  Kamal  to  Phillor.  The  Maharaja  constantly 
expressed  his  earnest  wish  to  lead  a  contingent  to 
Dehli,  but,  both  by  the  Conunander-in-Chief  and 
the  Civil  Authorities,  he  was  dissuaded  from  this^ 
as  his  presence  in  the  Cis-Satlej  States  was  con- 
sidered of  the  highest  importance.  He  sent,  how- 
ever, 500  horse  and  foot,  under  the  command  of 
Sirdar  Partab  Singh,  and  these  troops  did  good 
service  during  the  siege  and  at  the  assault  of  Delhi, 
and  the  assistance  rendered  by  Pattiala  was  warmly 
acknowledged  by  General  Wilson  in  his  despatch 
of  the  22nd  September  1857. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  disturbances  the 
Maharaja  received  a  letter  from  the  King  of  Dehli, 
urging  him  to  come  over  his  side,  and  promising 
him  rewards  for  so  doing.  This  letter  the  Maharaja 
gave  to  the  English  authorities. 

Besides  troops  at  Dehli,  Kamal,  Thanesar  and 

In  siraa,  Bohtmh    Ambala,   tho   Pattiala   Chief  sent 

and,  His9nr.  ^  detachmcnt   with   General   Van- 

Cortlandt,  and  materially  aided  in  restoring  order 

in  Sirsa,  Bohtak  and  Hissar ;  another  detachment 
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was  employed  at  Saharunpur  and  Jagadri  and  was 
twice  engaged  with  the  mutineers :  on  the  revolt  of 
the  10th  Cavalry  at  Ffrozpur,  his  troops  followed 
them  up,  and  in  a  skirmish  that  took  place,  several 
of  his  men  were  killed  and  wounded. 

The  Maharaja,  in  his  own  territories,  furnished 
HefumisheBearrt.  suppUos  and  Carriage,  and  kept  the 
oaeana^upptieB.  roads  clear  for  all  Government 
troops  passing  through  from  the  Punjab  to  Dehli ; 
and  all  refugees  from  Sirsa,  Rohtakand  Hissar, 
who  came  into  Pattiala,  were  received  with  kind- 
ness and  supplied  with  everything  they  required. 

He  also  gave  a  loan  of  five  lakhs  of  Bupees 
And  9ubB€rib€»  to    to  Govemmcnt,  and   expressed  his 

the     Government  i        i       i  i        .1  •  j. 

loan.  Willingness  to  double  this  amount, 

but  no  more  was  required  of  him. 

The  Pattiala  contingent  employed  in  the  Brit- 

The  number  of  hie      ^^  CaUSC  duriug  1857,  COUsisted     of 

troopeempioyed.  3  gu^s,  2,156  Horsc,  2,846  Infantry, 
with  156  Officers,  the  most  distinguished  of  whom 
were  Sirdar  Partab  Singh  and  Syad  Muhammad 
Hassain,  who  commanded  the  detachment  at  Dehli ; 
Kour  Dip  Singh  at  Thanesar ;  Sirdars  Hfra  Singh 
and  Hazara  Singh  at  Ambala;  Sirdars  Karam 
and  Kahan  Singh  at  Hissar ;  Sirdars  Dal  Singh 
and  Fatah  Singh  at  Hansi ;  and  Sirdar  Jiun  Singh  at 
Firozpur,  * 


♦  No.  77,  from  the  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  to  Chief  Com- 
missioner Punjab,  9th  March  1 858,  enclosing  statement  of  the  Maharaja*s 
services.  No.  34  of  1 3th  April  1858  from  Chief  Commissiouer  Punjab 
to  Government  of  India. 

Commissioner  Cis-Cat!ej  States*  Nos.  8,  133,  150,  200,  352,  dated 
8th  January.  I2th  May.  2l8t  May,  12th  Jul}',  12th  November  1858.  Com- 
missioner Hissar*s,  Nos.  38,  44,  140,  dated  15th  June,  22nd  June,  30th 
October  1858.  Commissioner  DehU*s,  No.  31,  dated  4th  November  1857. 
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Most  of  the  sei*vices  of  the   Maharaja  in  1858 
ThetervieetofihB     Were  rendered  at  Dholepur,  a  small 
fj*^-'*^^^     Rajput  State,   between   Agra  and 
Gwaiior.  GwaUor,  the  Chief  of  which,  Kana 

Bhagwant  Singh,  had  married  his  daughter.  Early 
in  September  1857,  the  combined  insurgent  forces  of 
Indore  and  Gwalior  entered  the  Dholepur  State. 
Most  of  the  Bana's  troops  and  officials  joined  the 
rebels,  who  ravaged  the  district,  defied  the  Chiefs 
authority  and  even  threatened  his  life  until  he  con- 
sented to  their  demands.  At  length  they  left  Dhole- 
pur, taking  with  them  the  Rana'sguns,  for  Agra, 
where  they  were  totally  defeated  by  the  Agra  gar- 
rison and  the  Dehli  Column  under  General  Greathed, 
on  the  10th  of  October,  But  Dholepur  remained 
in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  the  Chief  was  unable 
to  restore  order ;  till,  with  the  consent  of  the  North 
West  and  Punjab  Authorities,  the  Maharaja  of 
Pattiala  sent  there  a  force  of  2,000  men  and  two 
guns,  under  the  command  of  Nihal  Chand  and 
Diwan  Jagdesh  Singh  Motando,  two  of  his  ablest 
officials.  *  Although  Dholepur  was  tranquillized, 
the  neighbouring  States  were  in  so  disturbed  a  con- 
dition that  the  Pattiala  troops  were  directed  to  re- 
main there.  Gwalior,  which  had  already  been  the 
scene  of  rebellion  and  bloodshed,  was  again  attacked 
by  the  rebels,  and,  for  a  time,  held  by  them.  The 
Maharaja  Sindiah  fled  to  Dholepur,  on  the  2nd  of 
June,  and  was  supplied  with  an  escort  of  Pattiala 
troops  to  Agra.     A  British  force  then  marched 


*  Letter  of  Colonel  Riddell,  Commanding  Dholepur  force,  to  Diwan 
Nihal  Chand,  dated  2nd  February  1858. 

No.  784  of  27th  July  1858,  from  General  G.  Lawrence,  Agent 
Governor  General  Rajputana  to  Government  of  India.  No.  6  of  10th 
February  1858,  from  Major  Macpherson,  Political  Agent  Gwalior,  to 
Agent  Governor  General  for  Central  India. 
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against  thie  rebel  army  at  Gwalior,  and  the  Pattiala 
Chief  increased  his  force  at  Dholepur  by  every 
available  man.  He  guarded  all  the  ferries  on  the 
Chumbal  river,  collected  supplies  for  the  British 
army,  and  a  detachment  of  500  of  his  troops  served 
under  General  Napier  in  the  action  at  Alipur,  on 
the  19th  of  June,  when  the  rebels,  who  had  been 
defeated  before  Gwalior,  were  again  attacked  and 
routed. 

A  month  later,  at  the  requisition  of  Sir  R. 
Hamilton,  a  Pattiala  detachment  of  600  infantry 
and  300  horse  was  moved  from  Dholepur  to 
Gwalior,  where  it  remained,  doing  excellent  service, 
reducing  rebellious  villages  and  acting  as  guards 
and  escorts. 

In  February  1858,  the  Maharaja,  at  the  request 
^(.TMi/araiMiin  of  the  Chief  Commissioner,  sent  a 
^•**'-  force  of  600   foot  and   200   horse, 

afterwards  doubted  in  strength,  to  Jhajjar,  where 
they  were  employed  during  the  whole  year  under 
the  Civil  authorities,  in  maintaining  the  order  of 
the  district  Two  months  later  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  Oude  applied  for  a  raiment  fully  equipped 
for  service  in  that  province.  Although  all  his 
regular  troops  were  employed  at  this  time  on  active 
service,  the  Maharaja  raised  820  infantry  and  203 
sowars,  and  despatched  them  to  Oude  without  delay, 
where  their  services  were  most  useful.  * 

The  Pattiala  Chief  was  splendidly  rewarded 
The  reward*  given    for  his   sorvices   by  tho    Govem- 

to  the  Mahari^fa  far 

hU  eervice.  mont 

*  No.  53,  from  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  to  Secretary  to 
Government  Punjab,  dated  16th  February  1859.  Government  Punjab, 
to  Goveniment  of  India,  No.  161,  dated  23rd  February.  No.  2216, 
from  Government  of  India,  to  Government  Punjab,  dated  23rd  April 
1859.  Kliarita  addressed  to  Maharaja  of  Pattiala  by  His  Excellency 
the  Viceroy,  dated  21st  April  1859. 
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Firstly, — The  Narnoul  division  of  the  Jhajjar 
territory,  the  ruler  of  which  had  rebelled,  valued  at 
Rs.  2,00,000  a  year,  was  granted  to  him  on  condition 
of  good  behaviour  and  service,  MiUtary  and  Political, 
at  ^y  time  of  general  danger  or  disturbance. 

Secondly. — The  jurisdiction  over  Bhadour,  long 
the  subject  of  dispute,  was  ceded  to  him,  with  the 
right  of  escheats,  the  reversion  to  lapsed  estates 
therein,  and  the  annual  commutation  tax  amount- 
ing to  Be.  5,265. 

Thirdly. — ^The  confiscated  house  in  Dehli  former- 
ly belonging  to  the  Begam  Zenat  Mahal,  and  valued 
at  Sb.  10,000,  was  granted  to  him  and  his  honorary 
titles  were  increased.* 

It  had  been  first  proposed  to  give  the  Maharaja 

The  reason  for    territory  adjoiuiug  his  own  State, 

granH^    •FMi/.r    f^  ^j^^  ygj^^  of  Rs.  50,000  a  yoar, 

territoty    to    Patti^  ^      ^  '  . 

•«•.  but  this  idea  was  abandoned ;  for  it 

was  undesirable  to  transfer  territory  which  had  been 
for  many  years  under  British  rule,  the  more  espe- 
cially as  iiiere  was  new  territory  which  had  been 


*  The  titles  of  the  Maharaja  in  1857  were— 

Maharija  Dhir^  R^jeshar  Mah&r6ja  Bijag&n  Narindar  Singh  Mohin- 
dar  Buhidar. 

They  were  increased  in  1858  as  follows  :— 

Farzand  Ehis,  Dowlat-i-Inglisia,  Mansilr  Zamin,  Amir-ilI-Umra, 
Mah&r4ja  Dhir&j,  Bajeshar  Sri  Mah&r&ja  R6jag6n  Narindar  iSlugh  Mohin- 
dar  Bah4dar. 

No.  34,  from  Secretary  to  Government  Punjab  to  Government  of 
India,  dated  13th  May  1858. 

No.  1549,  from  Government  of  India  to  Chief  Commissioner  Punjab 
dated  2nd  June  1858. 

The  term  "  Dowlat-i-Inglisia,"  meaning  "  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment" was  inserted  later,  "  Farzand  Kh&s"  signifying  "  choicest  sou," 
and  requuring  some  after  qualification  to  shew  whose  son  the  Chief 
was. 

Commissioner  €is-Satlej  States,  No.  337,  dated  30th  December  1859. 
Government  of  India,  No.  8  dated  4th  January  1860. 
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only  recently  annexed,  that  of  the  rebel  Nawab  of 
Jhajjar,  which  was  not  too  far  from  the  Pattiala 
territory  to  prevent  the  Maharaja  exercising  over  it 
an  efficient  control.  It  was,  moreover^  an  advantage 
to  have  a  Sikh  Chief,  whose  loyalty  had  been  so 
well  tried,  located  in  the  midst  of  the  turbulent  and, 
at  that  time,  disaffected  Muhammadan  population  of 
the  Jhajjar  territory  and  interposed  as  a  barrier 
towards  the  independent  States  of  Alwar  and  Jaipur, 
with  its  feudatories  of  Shaikhawati  and  Ketrl, 
whose  army  and  population  had  shown  themselves 
unfriendly  during  the  mutinies.  The  Nanioul  divi- 
sion of  the  Jhajjar  territory,  which  was  granted  to 
the  Maharaja,  was  the  frontier  division  adjoining 
the  above  named  States.  The  revenue  of  Narnoul 
was  estinui«ted  at  two  lakhs  of  rupees,  on  the  faith 
The  territory  grmn.  of  the  afifsessmeut  jSjSLod  bj  the 
#*dv«not««ai«.    jq-awab   of  Jhajjar,   which  was  m 

«ble  a«  Vfos  suppose      *  •«>*"** 

<Mi-  excess  of  that  sum.     It  did  not,  at 

^^ny  rate,  on  its  first  acquisition  by  the  Maharaja, 
yield  more  than  Ks.  1,70,000,  inclusive  of  fines  and 
miscellaneous  revenue,  and  this  was  made  the  ground 
for  a  request  for  ftirther  grants  to  complete  the  two 
lakhs  of  territory  which  had  been  aasigned  to  the 
Maharaja.  But  the  Government  hiid  made  no  pro- 
mise and  given  no  guarantee  that  the  territory  would 
yield  as  much  as  two  lal^hs  of  rupees,  nor  was  there 
any  means  of  ascertaining  its  income,  except  from  the 
assessment  of  its  late  owner,  which  was  in  excess  of 
two  lakhs,  and  it  was  reasonably  supposed  that  under 
another  native  ruler  it  would  yield  at  least  as  much. 
The  Government  were  thus  under 

But    tA0    Govertu  it-  i 

ment  had  given  no    uo  obligatiou  whatevcr  to  make  up 
t,r,nate.ofiuvaiue.    ^  ^^  Mahaxaja  the  amount  defi- 
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dent ;  for,  although  he  had  been  told  the  approxi- 
mate rental,  he  was  quite  aware  that  the  territory 
would  yield  somewhat  less,  and  that  it  was  made 
over  to  him  for  no  specific  revenue,  but  simply  for 
what  it  was  worth.* 

The  claims  of  the  Maharaja  received  every  con- 
sideration, and  in  September  1859,  the  Commissioner 
Cis-Satlej  States  made  a  further  and  full  enquiry 
into  them.t 

But  the  Government,  unable  to  admit  any 
claim  to  compensation  on  account  of  an  alleged 
deficiency  in  the  income  of  the  grant,  was  yet  will- 
ing to  make  a  further  grant  of  territory  to  the  . 
Maharaja  in  acknowledgment  of  the  good  service 
he  had  done,  and  a  proposal  was  submitted  by  the 
Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  to  transfer  to  Pat- 
tiala  portions  of  the  pargannah  of  Kanoudh  and 
Budwana,  in  the  Jhajjar  territory,  with  an  income 
of  about  a  lakh  of  rupees  per  annum,  the  Fattiala 
Chief  giving  a  nazardna  equivalent  to  20  years 
revenue.J 

These  pargannahs  were  the  southernmost  por* 

Tk^  dutruu  •/    tion  of  the  confiscated  territory  of 

mrirlllH^^Lr^    Jhajjar,  and  it  would  have  been 

ratuaia,  incouvenient  for  the  Government 

to  retain  them,  as  it  would  entail  the  maintenance 


*  No.  63,  diU«d  16th  Febniary  1859,  from  Commissioner  Gis-SatleJ 
States  to  Secretary  to  Gk>vernmeiit  Punjab.  No.  161,  dated  23rd  Febm- 
arjr  1859,  fW>m  Secretary  to  Qovernment  Ponjab  to  Secretary  to  Gtovem- 
mentof  India*  No.  2216,  of  23rd  April  1859,  from  Secretary  to 
Government  of  India  to  Secretary  to  Government  Punjab. 

t  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States*  Nos.  264  and  274^  dated  27th 
September  and  1st  October  1859  to  Government  Punjab. 

I  Memorandum  by  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States,  dated  22nd 
JDeoember  1859,  and  Memo,  by  Lieutenant  Governor  Punjab,  81st 
December  1359. 
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of  a  Bepaxate  judicial  and  revenue  establishment. 
The  Chiefs  of  Pattiala,  Jhind  and  Nabha  were,  on 
the  other  hand,  most  anxious  to  acquire  this  territory, 
which  lay  adjacent  to  that  conferred  upon  them  in 
1858.  There  was,  besides,  an  advantage  to  Govern- 
ment in  clearing  off  the  large  debts  which  were  due 
to  Fattiala  and  Nabha  for  loans  advanced  in  1848 
and  1857,  These  amounted,  in 
1860,  to  the  following  sums  : — 
Pattiala,  5  percent  loan  of  1848,  Be.  16,96,000* 
Do.,     6  per  cent  loan  of  1857,  „      2,36,000 


Ths  PattUOa  and 


Total,     ...Ba,  19,32,000 

Nabha,  5  per  cent  loan  of  1848,  Ba    7,00,000 
Do.,  6  per  cent  loan  of  1857,    „      2,50,000 

Total,     ...Bfl.    9,50,000 


There  was  also  a  large  sum  due  to  Pattiala  for 
interest  which  had  not  been  drawn  since  1857, 
which  was  separately  considered.  The  Baja  of 
Jhind  had  never  had  aijy  pecuniary  transactions 
with  the  British  Government,  but,  considering  the 
great  services  he  had  rendered  during  the  mutiny 
and  his  desire  to  acquire  additional  territory,  it 
was  determined  to  give  him  a  share  with  the  other 
States,  To  Pattiala  were  assigned  villages  of 
Kanoudh,  with  the  town  and  fort,  worth  Bs.  98,000 
a  year ;  to  Nabha  viDages  worth  Se.  48,000  ;  and  to 
Jhind,  villages  worth  Rs.  21,000.  Twenty  years 
purchase  of  the  share  allotted  to  Pattiala  would  be 
more  than  the  principal  of  his  debt,  but  the  balance 

*  The  ram  lent  by  Fattiala  in  184S-49,  was  Bs.  30,00,000,  and 
in  IS57,  fis.  5,00,000. 
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was  deducted  from  the  interest  still  due.  In  the 
same  way  with  the  Nabha  grant ;  while  the  Kaja 
of  Jhind  paid  for  his  new  territory  a  nazardna  of  Be. 
4,20,000.  The  remainder  of  the  district  of  Jhajjar 
was  then  absorbed  into  the  Kohtak  district.^ 

There  still  remained  a  balance  of  interest  due  to 
Pattiala,  amounting  to  Ss.  3,10,666. 
4^nunarantedimiieu  pnucipally  ou  tho  5  per  cent  loan. 
•  imterest  ue.  ,j,^  rcduce  this,  the  district  of  Khu- 

manun,  which  has  been  before  described,  was  made 
over  to  Pattiala,  the  Government  giving  up  the 
commutation  tax  of  Ss.  4,128  per  annum,  and  the 
right  to  escheats,  estimated  at  10  per  cent,  on  the 
gross  rental  of  the  estate,  which  was  worth  SiS. 
48,000.     Four  out  of  seven  villages,   shared  with 

A»d  ih0  aeeaunu  ^bo  British  Govemmeut,  Chiri, 
finmiiyetoted.  Phuror,  Lakhaupur  and  Amargarh, 

were  also  made  over  to  Pattiala,  and  the  value 
of  the  estates  and  rights  ceded  to  him  amounted 
to  Rs.  1,76,360,  On  the  30th  of  June  1860,  the 
balance  due  to  Pattiala  was  Rs.  93,767-15-10,  which 
was  paid  to  him  in  cash  and  the  transactions  closed,  t 

B^nadBffranudf6r  Sauads  woro  granted  to  the  several 
thenewterritarp.       Chicfs  for  their  ucw  territory,  and 


*  Commisioner  Cis-Satlej  States  to  €k>verniDent  Punjab,  No.  87, 
dated  23rd  May  1860.  Goreniment  Pnnjab  to  Government  of  India, 
No.  347,  dated  4th  June.  Government  of  India  to  Government  Punjab, 
No.  1977,  dated  14tli  June  1860.  Despatch  of  Secretary  of  State,  No. 
12,  dated  30th  January  1861. 

t  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  to  Pnnjab  Goremment^  No.  109, 
dated  14th  Jnne  1860.  Punjab  Government  to  Government  of  India.  No. 
423,  dated  drd  July.  Government  of  India  to  Government  Punjab,  No. 
2779,  dated  18th  July  1860.  Despatch  of  Secretaiy  of  8tate  for  India, 
No.   12,  dated  30th  January  1861. 

Commissioner  Cls-Satl^  States  to  Government  Punjab,  No.  187, 
dated  22ud  September  1860. 
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complimentary  letters  addressed  to  them  by  the  Go- 
vernor General* 

There  were  other  privileges  and  concessions 
other  waunbte  granted  to  the  Maharaja  of  Pattiala 
Z7f^^T^n7itfi  ^^^  ^^  ^J^  of  Nabha  and  Jhind,  of 
I'huikian  Chiefs.  the  grcatost  value  and  of  a  character 
which  changed  materially  the  nature  of  their  relations 
with  the  British  Government.  In  1858,  these 
Chiefs  had  united  in  soliciting  certain  concessions 
which  were  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
some  granted  at  once  ;  others,  including  the  most 
desired  of  all,  the  right  of  adoption  guaranteeing  the 
perpetuity  of  their  rule,  a  little  later. 

*  TraxUlaHon  of  Sunnud  or  grant  of  portions  of  the  Pargurmaks  of 
Kunoudh  and  Bocduntnahy  district  Jhuffar^  and  of  lla^iah  Khumanun^ 
district  Ambaloy  bestowed  upon  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of 
Pattiala  by  His  Excellency  Earl  Canning,  Q,  C.  B.,  Viceroy  and 
Oovemor  General  of  India. 

Preamble. -^WnEUBXB  the  derotion  and  lojalty  of  His  Highness  the 
MaharaU  of  Pattiala  and  of  his  ancestors  liave  always  been  couspicuoas 
since  the  establishment  of  British  sapreinacy  in  ludia,  His  Excellency 
the  Viceroy  and  Governor  General  being  desirous  of  marking  bis  liigh 
appreciation  of  those  qualities,  has  been  pleased  to  bestow  upon  the 
Maharaja  portions  of  Pai*giinnahs  Kunondh  and  Boodwanah  of  the 
district  of  Jbujjar,  containing  one- hundred  and  tea  villages  (1 10)  according 
to  vernacular  list  annexed,  assessed  at  a  yearly  revenue  of  ninety-six 
thousand  nine-hundred  and  forty  Us.  (96,940),  and  to  accept  from  His 
UighiiesH  a  ^  Nuzzuranah  "  of  nineteen  lakhs  thjrty-eight  thousand  and 
eight  hundred  Ks.  (19,38,800).  Further,  His  Kxceliency  has  been 
pleased  in  like  manner  to  bestow  upon  the  Maharigah  the  Ilaqoah 
of  Khumanun,  district  Umballah,  with  the  Service  commutation  tax, 
and  the  right  to  escheats,  and  to  accept  from  His  Highness  a  Nuzzuranah 
of  one  lakh  seven ty-six  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  (1,76,360) 
Rupees. 

It  is  accordingly  ordained  as  follows  :— 

ABTICLE  1.— The  territories  above-mentioned  are  conferred  upon 
His  Highness  the  Mahai-aja  Pattiala  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 

ARTICLE  2.— The  Maharaja  and  his  successors  will  exercise  the 
same  rights,  privileges,  and  prerogative  in  these  newly  acquired  territories 
as  His  Highness  at  present  enjoys  in  his  ancesti-al  possessions,  according  to 
the  term  of  the  Sonnud,  dated  5th  May  1860,  and  signed  by  His  Excellency 
Earl  Canning,  Viceroy  and  Governor  General  of  India. 

ARTICLE  3. — The  Mahar^a  and  his  successors  will  continue  to 
maintain  the  same  loyal  relations  with  the  British  Government,  and  to 
fulfil  the  same  obligations  with  regai'd  to  these  newly  acquired  territories 
as  were  imposed  upon  His  Highness  by  the  terms  of  the  Sunnud,  dated 
5th  May  1860,  relating  to  His  Highness"  ancestral  possessions. 
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The  power  ofinfiie* 
ttmf  capitalpunUh* 
tnetU* 


The  first  request  related  to  the  power  of  in- 
flicting capital  punishment.  This 
had  been  taken  from  the  Chiefs 
after  the  first  Sikh  war^  although  no  allusion  had 
been  made  to  it  in  the  granted  Sanads^  for  reasons 
given  by  the  Secretary  in  his  letter  conveying  the 
Government  orders  *: — "You  must  impress  upon 
"  the  Maharaja  and  upon  the  other  protected  Chiefs 
"  under  your  jurisdiction,  that  no  mutilation  will  be 
"  allowed  within  their  respective  territories,  and  that, 
"  in  no  case  can  they  be  permitted  to  execute  the 
"  extreme  sentence  of  the  law  and  deprive  of  life 
"  without  the  approval  and  consent  of  the  Agent, 
"  to  whom  each  case  considered  deserving  of  capi- 
**  tal  punishment  must  be  submitted,  after  receiving 
"  the  final  orders  of  the  local  authorities.  No 
"  stipulations  to  this  effect  have  been  inserted  in 
"  the  Sanad,  in  consequence  of  the  desire  expressed 
"  by  the  Raja  of  Jhind  that  sudi  might  be  omitted, 
"  but  you  will  require  both  His  Highness  and  the 
"  Maharaja  of  Fattiala  to  conform  impUcitly  to  the 
"  above  instructions  of  Government^  as  if  the 
"  stipulatixms  were  formally  entered  in  the  Sanad." 

This  deprivation  of  the  power  of  inflicting 
capital  punishment  was  regarded  by  the  Chiefs  as 
limiting  their  independence  more  than  any  other 
of  the  regulations  which  were  issued  after  the  Satlej 
campaign.  The  Maharaja  of  Pattiala  would  never 
apply  for  sanction  to  inflict  it,  and  the  practical  result 
of  the  order  was  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment 
in  his  territory.  Indeed,  between  1847  and  1856, 
only  three  applications  for  sanction  were  made   to 


•Para.  19  of  No.  2352,  dated  5th  October  1847,  from  Secretary 
to  Government  of  India  to  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States. 
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the  Agent,  two  from  the  Raja  of  Jhind^   and  one 
from  the  Raja  of  Faridkot.* 

The  three  Phulkian  Chiefs,  accordingly,  soli- 
cited, in  1858,  that  the  power  of  life  and  death 
might  be  again  restored  to  thenu  During  the  mu- 
tiny, indeed,  it  had  been  restored,  for,  without  it, 
they  could  never  have  maintained  order  in  their 
territories,  and  they  were  then  specially  authorized 
to  execute  heinous  offenders  without  reference  to 
the  Commissioner ;  and  the  Government,  in  1858, 
granted  them  the  right  fully  and  absolutely,  as  they 
desired,  considering  that  they  might  with  safety  be 
entrusted  with  the  power ;  that  they  would,  as  a 
rule,  be  more  sparing  of  its  exercise  than  European 
officers  would  be  ;  and  that>  under  the  existing  sys- 
tem, the  Commissioner  could  exert  no  real  check, 
except  a  moral  one,  which  would  not  be  lessened  by 
conferring  the  power.  If  the  moral  check  should 
fail,  there  remained  the  power  of  sequestration  or 
absolute  deprivation  of  powers  which  had  been  abus- 
ed, which,  in  1856,  the  Government  had  used 
against  the  Nawab  of  Mamdot. 

The  second  request  of  the  Chiefs  was,   that  in 
The  arrangement    casc  of  a  minority  iu  any  one  of 

ftUh  regard  to  the  ^^  ^^^  hoUSOS,  a  CoUUcil  of  Ro- 
t^ppointment    of   a  ' 

Council  of  Begetuyg*  goucy,  fonuod  of  throo  of  the  old 
and  trusted  servants  of  the  State,  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  British  Agent  and  the  other  two 
Phulkian  Chiefs,  while,  from  this  Council,  strangers 
and  the  relatives  of  the  minor  should  be  excluded. 
The  Government  agreed  to  this  requ^t. 


*  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  to  Secretary  to  Government  Pnn- 
Jab,  No.  13,  dated  16th  January  1856,  and  No.  39,  dated  2l8t  January, 
from  Secretary  to  Government  Punjab  to  Commissioner  Cls-Satlej 
States. 
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The  third  and  fourth  clauses  of  the  memorial  of 
TherigMofadop^  the  Chiefs  asked  for  the  right  of 
**^^  adoption,  in  default  of  male  issue, 

from  among  the  members  of  the  Fhulkian  family ; 
and,  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  Chief  without  male 
issue  and  without  having  adopted  an  heir,  that  the 
two  remaining  Chiefe  should  have  power  to  elect  a 
successor  from  the  same  family. 

The  privilege  of  adoption  was  one  which  the 
^     \        ^.        Chiefs  desired  with    the  greatest 

Bp  euBtam  and  law  ,  ^ 

earnestness.     Hitherto,  among  the 


"*  '  Sikhs,  Cis  and  Trans-Satlej,   adop- 

tion, though  carrying  with  it  all  the  right  of  succes- 
sion to  private  property  enjoyed  by  the  son  of  the 
body,  had  never  been  acknowledged  as  conferring 
any  right  of  succession  to  a  Chiefship.  In  the 
Punjab  proper,  the  Maharaja  at  Lahore,  and,  south 
of  the  Satlej,  the  British  Government,  claimed,  as 
paramount,  the  right  of  inheriting  all  estates  to  which 
there  were  no  near  male  heirs,  among  whom  the 
adopted  son  had  no  place  ;  and  the  families  of  Am- 
bala,  Firozpur,  Bilaspur,  Rupar,  and  many  others, 
had  vainly  endeavoured  to  secure  for  adopted  chil- 
dren a  share  at  least  in  the  estate. 

The  British  Government,  too,  had,  in  1837, 
^      „      ^  ^^      excluded  females  from  the  succes- 

The  poller  of  the         ^  i         -nn     11  •         oi 

Gowimm^nttiHihro'  siou  to  the  Phulkiau  States ;  and 
goTdtoeQ  .      although  allowing  the  right  of  col- 

laterals, had  only  admitted  their  right  to  such  pro- 
perty as  had  been  held  by  the  common  ancestor 
from  whom  they  derived  their  claim. 

The  Cis-Satlej  Chiefs  thus  lived  in  a  perpetual 

t^^^H^tl^^f  ^^^^  *^*  ^^®  portion  of  their  pos- 
thHr  famuiea  and  scssious,  in  the  cvout  of  their  dying 
childless,  would  pass  to  distant  kins- 
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men  with  whom  they  were  at  constant  feud,  while 
the  most  ancient  and  dearest  loved  portion  would 
become  an  escheat  of  the  British  Government,  which 
threatened  in  course  of  time  to  absorb  them  all. 
Nor  was  this  fear  at  all  unreasonable.  The  number 
of  lapses  that  had  fallen  to  the  Government  from 
the  time  of  its  first  connection  with  the  country 
north  of  Dehli  was  very  great ;  and  Chiefship  aftei: 
Chie&hip  had  been  absorbed  in  the  British  territories. 
^  .    ^  ^     ,  ^    The  debauched  lives  of  the  Sikhs, 

Thsir    debauched  ^  ,         ,    .' 

uvesmade  their  fear  and  their  addictiou  to  intoxicating 
spmts  of  the  fiercest  quality,  were 
all  in  fistvor  of  the  paramoimt  power,  if  the  policy 
of  that  power  was  annexation.  Vainly  did  a  Sikh 
Chief  marry  a  succession  of  wives ;  his  excesses  had 
brought  their  curse  with  them,  and  no  son  was 
born  to  inherit  his  wide  estates.  It  was,  then,  with 
a  keen  desire,  that  the  Chiefs  solicited  the  privilege 
of  adoption.  To  them,  as  to  all  Hindus,  the  adopt- 
ed son  was  as  dear  and  as  much  their  own  as  one 
bom  of  their  body  ;  and  Hindu  law  and  custom  had 
ever  held  him  as  such.  It  was  in  succession  to 
Chiefships  alone  that  the  right  of  adoption  was 
denied,  and  the  Kajas  asked  themselves  whether  the 
English  protection  had  not  been  bought  at  too 
dear  a  cost,  and  whether  the  policy,  which  had  given 
to  the  British  Government  the  fairest  portion  of  the 
territories  won  by  the  Khalsa  in  the  days  of  its 
first  triumphs,  had  been  so  disinterested  as  that 
Government  had  always  declared.  It  is  not  that 
they  would  have  fared  better  with  Banjit  Singh : 
he  asserted  the  rights  of  a  sover- 
Mjto!!A6  SJmifc*^  eign  more  jealously  than  ever  the 
9ernment,deniedtKe    British  Govemmeut  had  done,  and 

right  of  adoptiat^  ,  ' 

neither  allowed  the  claims  of  adopted 
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sons  nor  of  the  nearest  collaterals.  But  his  conquests 
and  annexations  were  made  in  the  name  of  the 
Sikh  nation^  and  for  the  glory  of  a  religion  of  which 
its  professors  had  not  yet  had  time  to  grow  weary. 
So  it  happened  that^  at  the  time  of  the  campaign  on 
the  Satlej,  many  of  the  Chiefs  thought  that  if  it  were  " 
their  fate  to  be  absorbed,  it  were  better  to  become 
a  portion  of  the  monarchy  whose  seat  was  at  Lahore, 
than  of  that  which  ruled  them  from  Calcutta,  not 
unkindly  nor  unjustly,  but  with  which  they  had 
little  sympathy ;  which  sternly  repressed  anarchy  and 
confusion ;  and  forbade  them  to  increase  their 
possessions  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours. 

The  British  Government  saw  at  once  the  sig- 
Thm  great  ifnport-    uificauce  of  tho  roqucst  made  by  the 

mneeoftkequesttcn.       Chicfe.       To  alloW  it,  WM  tO  chaUge 

the  policy  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  long  usage, 
and  which  had  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  successful. 
It  was  at  least  difficult  to  prove  that  any  of  the 
dangers  which  had,  from  time  to  time,  gathered 
thick  around  the  Government  were  due  to  the  sense 
of  insecurity  in  the  permanance  of  their  rule,  felt 
by  the  native  princes  of  India.  Were  the  right  of 
adoption  granted,  the  Government  must  give  up  all 
hope  of  friture  escheats ;  for  so  long  as  one  male  of 
the  Phulkian  race  existed  he  would  unite  imder 
himself  all  the  possessions  of  the  family.  In  1858> 
there  were  34  males  of  this  family  living,  and  as 
time  progressed  the  family  might  be  expected  to 
multiply.  Yet  the  Government 
GinJmment     had    had  beguu  to  doubt  tho  wisdom  of 

followed.     The  mutiny  had  taught  it  some  lessons, 
and  had  disposed  it  to  try  experiments  which  were 
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opposed  before,  because  they  were  new.  In  open 
Durbar,  the  right  of  adoption  had  been  conferred 
on  the  Eaja  of  Chirkari ;  the  Maharaja  of  Rewah  ; 
the  Maharaja  of  Gwalior ;  and  the  Maharaja  of  Jai- 
pur  ;  and  the  Phulkian  Chiefs  had,  thus,  reason  to 
hope  that  it  would  not  be  denied  to  them.  In  this, 
however,  they  were  at  first  disappointed. 

The  Governor  General  stated  that  the  right  of 
J^^i^J^  adoption,  and  on  failure  of  adoption, 
««•#•(.  the  right  of  electing  a  successor 

from  among  the  descendants  of  Phul  were  important 
innovations  on  the  custom  which  had  always  pre- 
vailed among  the  Chiefs  of  the  Cis-Satlej  territories, 
and  could  not  be  sanctioned. 

But  the  Home  Government  took  a  view  of  the 
wMeh  wsgrmnt^    caso  moro  favorablc  to  the  wishes  of 

ed fry  11^  JSTome  CTo-       .-%       r>n  •    n  n^ 

9er»msni.  the  duefe  : — **  The  request "  wrote 

the  Secretary  of  State,  *'  preferred  by  tiie  Maharaja 
*'  of  Pattiala  and  the  Rajas  of  Jhind  and  Nabha,  to 
"  be  permitted,  in  all  cases  of  failure  of  male  issue, 
**  to  adopt  an  heir  from  among  the  descendants  of 
"  their  conmion  progenitor  Phul,  and,  in  case  of  such 
"heir  by  adoption  not  being  named  before  the 
"  decease  of  any  one  of  the  three,  for  permission 
^  to  the  surviving  Rajas  to  elect  a  successor  from 
"  the  same  stock,  has  not  been  complied  with  by 
"your  Lordship's  Government  .  But,  adverting 
"  again  to  the  very  great  services  rendered  by  these 
"  Chiefs ;  to  their  long  tried  loyalty  and  fidelity  to  the 
"British  Crown,  and  to  the  great  anxiety  which 
"they  evince  to  obtahi  this  boon.  Her  Majest/s 
"  Government  are  of  opinion  that  you  might  expedi- 
"  ently,  as  a  special  case,  concede  to  them  the  desired 
"privilege;  and  to  request,  therefore,  that  you  will 
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**  take  steps  to  communicate,  with  as  little  delay  as 
'*  possible,  this  decision  to  the  Chiefs  concerned ;  and 
'*  request  them  to  supply  you  with  an  authenticated 
"  list  of  the  existing  descendants  of  Phul,  to  be 
"  periodically  revised  by  them.  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
"  vemment  are,  however,  of  opinion,  that>  in  con- 
"  sideration  of  this  concession,  you  should  levy  a 
"  naaardna  of  a  year's  revenue  on  the  occasion  of 
"  every  case  of  adoption  or  election  in  the  manner 
"above  described.  It  should  be  distinctly  made 
**  known  to  them  that,  in  no  case  of  direct  lineal 
"  descent,  will  any  nazardna  be  demanded."  * 

The  concession  thus  granted  was  valued  by 
The  happff  re9Hit9  the  Chicfe  moro  highly  than  the 
oftheconeesaion,  j^^^  territory,  the  reward  for  their 
loyalty ;  and  later  it  was  extended  to  other  Chiefs 
in  the  Punjab,  Sikh,  Rajput  and  Muhammadan. 
Till  now  these  Chiefe  had  believed,  and  with  justice, 
that  the  British  Government,  while  it  would  neither 
use  violence  nor  fraud  to  obtain  their  territories, 
would,  nevertheless,  gladly  annex  them  to  its  own 
dominion  should  misfortune  leave  them  without 
male  heirs.  They  had  at  last  learnt  that  it  was 
possible  to  be  strong  and  yet  generous,  and  that  a 
Government  like  the  British,  before  which  organized  ^ 
opposition  was  hopeless  and  against  which  sur- 
prise had  been  tried  in  vain,  might  be  content  to 
trust  rather  to  the  affection  and  ccmfidence  of  its 
feudatories  than  to  their  weakness  or  their  destruc- 
tion. 


*  No.  104,  from  Chief  Coinmissioner  Panjab  to  Government  of 
India,  of  16th  June  1858.  No.  3047,  from  Government  of  India,  to 
Government  Punjab,  of  25th  May  1859.  Secretary  of  State  to  Govern- 
ment of  India,  of  Ist  December  1859. 
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The  e»elu9ton  of 
women  from  poiU- 
ioai  aftairo. 


The  fifth  request  made  by  the  Phulkian  Kajas, 
was  that  no  women  should  have 
admission  into  the  Council  of  Re- 
gency, or  have  any  participation  in  af&irs  of  State, 
either  on  the  ground  of  the  youth  of  the  Chief,  or 
on  any  other  pretext  whatever ;  and  that  no  com- 
plaints of  any  sort,  preferred  by  women  of  their 
family,  should  be  received  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. 


The  Government  agreed  to  the  exclusion  of 
women  from  participation  in  affairs  of  State,  con- 
sidering that  nothing  but  evil  could  accrue  from  the 
supremacy  of  women,  uneducated  and  secluded  as  is 
the  custom  in  Hindostan.  *  It  refused,  however, 
to  promise  never  to  interfere  in  case  of  complaints 
on  the  part  of  female  relatives  of  the  Chiefs.  The 
Government  had  not  been  accustomed,  as  a  rule,  to 
interfere  in  such  cases,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
surrender  the  right  to  do  so,  when  its  protection 
was  especially  invoked,  as  in  a  case  that  had  re- 
cently occurred,  where  the  Raja  of  Faridkot  kept 
his  two  sisters-in-law  in  confinement  until  the  inter- 
ference of  Government  compelled  their  release. 

The  Chiefs,  moreover,  requested  that  the  British 
Government  should  bind   itself  not 
rrmme»<  on  bthatf    to  interfere  on   behalf  of  relatives, 
ofdepondanu.  connectious,  or  dependants  of  the 

family.  The  Government  would  not  pledge  itself 
to  such  a  promise,  though  its  interference  never  had 
been,  nor  would  be  great. 


*  It  was  not  the  cnstom  for  women  to  be  seolntled  in  early  Sikh 
dayB.  In  Pattiala  the  cnstom  was  Introdnced  so  late  as  the  reign  of 
Raja  Karam  Singh ;  and,  as  has  been  shown,  the  ladies  of  the  family  have 
shown  quite  as  much  or  more  i)olitical  ability  than  the  men. 
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The    requett  tar 

hand  ^nd9^alof^er 
Ma^eHy,  and  f&r  mb« 
empiian  ftinri  the 
3uriedteUon  ef  the 
Civil  Courte,  reftne- 


Seventhlff.-^The  Ohiefe  asked  for  Sanads,  guar- 
anteeing to  them  theif  hereditary 
possessions  in  perpetuity,  unde^  the 
hand  and  seed  cf  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen^ 

This  I'equest  Was  submitted  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India^  but,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Governor 
General,  it  was  not  compKed  witk.  Such  a  con- 
cession Was  considered  Unnecessary,  as  the  fullest 
powers  had  been  conferred  on  Her  Majesty's  repre- 
sentative in  India,  aad  Sanads  would  acquire  no 
additional  force  or  sanctity  by  execution  in  England ; 
while  such  execution  Would  be  both  inconvenient  and 
impolitic,  as  all  Sanads  formerly  granted  Would  re- 
quire renewal  or  a  suspicion  of  their  Validity  might 
be  raised ;  and  not  only  Sanads,  but  treaties.  Would 
be  affected,  to  the  renewal  of  Which  there  are  two 
parties,  and  some  of  which,  still  in  force,  were  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  would  be  most  impolitic  to  cast 
loose  the  obligations  of  the  engagement* 

The  last  request  was  that  no  claims  against 
subjects  of  the  Chiefs  should  be  entertained  in 
British  Civil  Courts.  Previous  to  1853,  all  suits 
against  foreign  subjects  had  been  referred  to  the 
tribunals  of  the  territory  in  which  the  defendant 
ordinarily  resided  ;  since  that  time,^  if  the  cause  of 
action  arose  in  British  territories,  or  the  defendant 
possessed  property  therein,  the  suit  cocdd  be  heard 
and  determined  in  the  ordinary  way«  Although 
this  system  had  not  worked  altogether  well,  yet  it 
was  fair,  seeing  that  foreign  subjects  ordinarily  used 
the  British  Courts  to  prosecute  claims  against  par- 


*  Board  of  Administration,  Idth  October  1849. 
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ties  resident  in  British  territory,  and  to  ensure  re- 
ciprocity for  British  subjects  it  was  necessary  to 
maintain  it.  This  request,  upon  which  the  Chiefs 
did  not  lay  much  stress,  was  accordingly  refused.^ 
In  January  1860,  Lord  Canning,  the  Viceroy 
and  Governor  General,   visited  the 

Lord     Canning's       t^., 

i>urbar  at  Ambaia  Punjab,  aud,  ou  the  18th  of  that 
anuarif  .  jj^outh,  ho  held  a  private  Durbar  at 
Ambala,  for  the  reception  of  the  Chiefe  of  the  Cis- 
Satlej  States  and  the  Simla  Hills,  at  which  the 
Maharaja  of  Pattiala,  the  Rajas  of  Jhind,  Nabha, 
Bilaspur  and  Keonthal,  the  Nawab  of  Maler  Kotla 
and  the  Sirdar  of  Bassi  had  audiences.  The  next 
day  an  open  Durbar  was  held,  at  which  were  present 
all  the  Rajas,  Chiefs,  Sirdars  and  Native  gentlemen 
of  the  Cis-Satlej  States  and  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts. In  investing  the  Maharaja  with  his  khillat, 
the  Viceroy  addressed  him  in  the  following  terms  : — 
"  Maharaja  of  Pattiala — 

**  It  is  very  agreeable  to  me  to  have  this  op- 
''  portunity  of  thanking  you,  personally  and  in  pub- 
"  he,  for  the  valuable  services  you  have  rendered  to 
"  the  State.  I  esteem  them,  not  more  for  the  effec- 
"  tive  aid  which  they  gave  to  the  forces  of  the 
''  Government,  than  for  the  promptness  with  which 
''  they  were  offered,  and  for  the  example  of  hearty 
"  and  unhesitating  loyalty  which  you  thereby  set 
"  before  the  Queen's  subjects  in  Upper  India  from 
"  the  very  beginning  of  the  strife. 

*  No.  84,  from  Government  of  India  to  Secretaiy  of  State,  dated 
3rd  June  1859.  No.  149,  from  Commissioner  Cis-Satl^  States  to  Chief 
Commissioner  Punjab,  dated  20th  May  1858.  No.  104,  from  Chief  Com- 
missioner Panjab  to  Government  of  India,  dated  16th  Jane  1858.  No. 
3047,  from  Government  of  India  to  Government  Punjab,  dated  25th 
May  1859.  No.  64,  from  Secretary  of  State  to  Government  of  India, 
dated  1st  December  1859.  No.  9,  from  Governor  General  of  India  to 
Secretary  of  State,  dated  28th  January  1860. 
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"  I  need  not  recount  those  services  :  they  are 
"  well  known  to  every  one  here  present,  and  the 
"  history  of  them  is  recorded  in.  the  history  of  the 
"  operations  by  which  the  British  troops  sustained 
"  and  asserted  the  power  of  England  in  this  part  of 
'*  Her  Majesty's  dominions.  There  is  no  fear  there- 
"  fore  of  tiieir  being  forgotten. 

"  But  I  desire  to  assure  you,  before  this  Durbar, 
*'  of  the  satisfeu^tion  which  the  Queen's  Government 
'^  has  had  in  augmenting  your  honor  and  possessions, 
'*  and  of  the  wish  which  it  entertains  that  these 
''  may  long  remain  under  the  rule  of  descendants 
"  of  your  own, — ^brave  and  loyal  as  yourself. 

*'  I  have  directed  that  a  grant  be  prepared  con- 
*'  firming  your  title  to  these  possessions,  and  to  all 
''the  privileges  attached  to  them.  I  have  also 
"  directed  that  it  be  recorded,  that  if,  unhappily,  lineal 
"  heirs  should  fail  you,  your  adoption  of  a  successor 
"  from  the  ancient  Phulkian  house,  of  which  your 
"  &mily  forms  a  part,  will  be  recognised  and  res- 
"pected."* 

The  grant  referred  to  in  this  speech,  confirming 
Theaamidofadop'  ^  the  Maharaja  all  his  territories, 
"•*•  ancestral  and  acquired;  conferring 

the  right  of  adoption  on  failure  of  male  issue  and  of 
election  of  a  successor  under  certain  circumstances 
set  forth,  was  given  to  the  Maharaja  by  the  Viceroy 
on  the  5th  of  May  1860.t 

*  Notification  No.   172 A,  dated  20tli  January  1860. 

t  TramlaiUm  of  the  Sanad  of  the  5ih  of  May  1860. 

8inoe  the  establishment  of  British  anthority  in  India,  His  Highness 
the  present  Maharaja  of  Pattiala,  and  his  predecessors,  have  always  been 
steady  in  their  allegiance.  They  have  frequently  received  rewards  for 
their  fidelity  in  the  accession  of  fresh  honors,  dignity  and  territory. 
More  recently,  His  Highness,  the  present  ruler  of  Pattiala,  has  surpassed 
the  former  achievements  of  his  race,  by  the  constancy  and  courage  he 
evinced  dm-iug  the  mutiny  of  1857-58.    In  memory  of  his  unswerving 
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On  the  1st  November  1861,  MftharajjBi  Narindar 

_  .  ^       Siijgh  was  mvested  with  the  Most 

«e»M«0iij^(^ordar    JBJxaltea  Order  of  the  Star  pf  India, 

^  at  Allahabad ;  and,  about  the  same 

time,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Governor 

Appoinudxenpber    Goneral's  Council  for  making  Laws 

caumiu.  and  ^Regulations,      The  Maharaja 

apccwdingly  left    for    Calcutta,   arriving   there    in 

time  for  the  opening  pf  the  session,  on  the  15  th 

Jsinuary  1862. 

and  consplcaonn  loyalty,  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  and  Goyernor 
General  of  Iiidia  has  conferred  ^ditional  honors  and  teri'itoi^  npou  the 
Maharaja  for  himself  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  and  has  gracionsly  acceded  to 
H19  Highneas's  desire  to  receive  a  San^d  or  grant  undep  the  hand  and  seal 
of  the  Viceroy,  gfuiranteeing  to  the  Maharaja  the  free  and  unreserved 
possession  of  his  ancient  territories,  as  well  as  of  those  tracts  bestowed 
on  his  Highness  and  his  predecessors  at  varioas  times  hj  the  British 
Goveymqient.    (t  is  accordingly  <»rdained  as  follows  :— 

Clause  /.—His  Highness  the  Maharaja  and  his  heirs  for  ever  will 
e^rcise  full  sovereignty  pver  his  ancestral  and  acquired  domains 
according  to  the  annex^  list  All  the  rights,  privil^es,  and  prerogative?, 
which  His  Highness  enjoys  in  his  hei-editary  temtories,  he  will  equally 
enjoy  in  his  acquired  territories.  All  feudatories  aud  dependants  of  every 
degree  irill  bo  bpum)  to  lepder  obedieuce  to  him  throughout  his  domin- 
ions. 

Chwie  //.—Except,  as  provided  in  Clause  HI,  the  British  Govern^ 
ment  will  never  demand  from  His  Highness  or  any  of  his  successors,  or 
from  any  of  his  feudatories,  relations,  or  dependants,  any  tribute  on 
account  of  revenue  service,  or  on  any  other  plea. 

Clau»e  i7/f— The  Britiah  Governmeut  cordially  deaires  to  see  the 
noble  house  of  Pattiala  perpetuated,  and  in  this  spirit  confers  upon 
His  Highness  ^nd  his  heirs  for  ever,  wheuever  male  issue  may  fail,  the 
right  of  adopting  a  successor  ii'om  among  the  descendants  of  the 
Phulkian  family.  If,  however,  at  any  time  any  Maharaja  of  Pattiala, 
shpuld  die  without  vfiBle  issue  and  without  adopting  a  successor,  it  will 
still  be  open  to  the  Rajas  of  Nabha  and  Jhind,  in  concert  with  the 
Commissioner  or  Political  Agent  of  the  British  Government,  to  select  a 
successor  from  among  the  Phulkian  familyi  but  in  that  case  a  noforana 
or  fine  equal  to  pne-third  of  the  gross  annual  revenue  of  the  Pattiala 
State  shall  be  paid  to  the  Bii^ish  (^vernment 

QlauM  rp.— In  1847  the  British  Government  empowered  the 
Maharaja  to  inflict  capit|tl  punishment  af|»r  reference  to  the  Commissioner. 
It  now  removes  the  restriction  imposed  by  this  reference,  and  invests 
His  Highness  with  absolute  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  own  subjects. 
With  regard  to  British  subjects  committing  crinae  and  apprehended  in 
his  territory,  the  Maharaia  will  be  guided  by  the  rules  contained  in  the 
Despatch  of  the  Honorable  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Madras  Government, 
No.  8,  dated  1st  jvne  1886.  The  Mahari^a  will  exert  himself  to  execnte 
justice,  aud  to  promote  the  happiness  aud  welfare  of  his  people.    He 
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During  the  absence  of  the  Maharaja,  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Cis-Satlej  States,  at  the  request  of 
the  Chief,  was  directed  to  exercise  a  general  super- 
vision over  the  affidrs  of  the  Pattiala  State,  aiding 
with  his  counsel  the  officers  who  had  been  appointed 
to  conduct  the  administration  of  the  country,  and 
taking  care  that  the  wishes  of  the  Maharaja  were 
loyally  carried  out* 

The  Pattiala  Chief  remained  in  Calcutta  the 
whole  time  that  the  Legislative  Council  sat,  and, 
on  the  approach  of  summer,  returned  to  his  capital 
where  everything  had  gone  on  satisfactorily. 

engages  to  prohibit  Sat(,  Slavery  and  Female  Infanticide  thonghont  his 
territories,  and  to  punish  with  the  utmost  rigor  those  who  are  found  guilty 
of  any  of  these  crimes. 

CUntte  r.— The  Maharaja  will  never  fiUl  in  his  loyalty  and  devotion 
to  tlie  Sovereign  of  Great  Britain. 

Ciamse  VL—lf  any  force  hostile  (o  the  British  Qovemment  should 
appear  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  Maharaja  will  co-operate  with  the 
British  Government  and  oppose  the  eneniy.  He  will  exert  himself  to  the 
utmost  of  his  resources  in  providing  carriage  and  supplies  for  the  Britisli 
troops,  according  to  requisitions  he  moy  receive. 

CUnue  Vll.^'Vhe  British  Government  win  not  receive  any  com- 
plaints from  any  of  the  subjects  of  the  Maharjya,  whether  mafidara, 
jagirdars,  relatives,  dependants,  servants  or  other  classes. 

CUwie  F//7'~The  British  Government  will  respect  the  household 
and  (tolly  arrangements  of  the  Mahariya,  and  abstain  from  any  inter- 
finrence  therein. 

Clause  /X— His  Highness  the  Maharaja  will,  as  heretofore,  furnish, 
at  current  rates,  through  the  agency  of  his  own  officers,  the  necessary 
materials  required  for  the  construction  of  rail-roads,  railway  stations,  and 
imperial  roads  and  bridges.  He  will  also  freely  give  the  land  required 
for  the  construction  of  rail-roads  and  imperial  lines  of  road. 

Ciawst  X.— The  Maharaja  and  his  successors,  &c.,  will  always  pur- 
sue the  same  course  of  fidelity  and  devotion  to  the  British  Government, 
and  theGovemmaii  will  always  be  ready  to  uphold  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  the  Maharaja  and  bis  house. 

BcmDULl  OP  TBBBIVOaiBS  BBLOKOIVO  TO  THB  BIaHABAJA  O?  PaTTIALA. 

ilfieeslral.— PkU'gauah  Pattiala  Khas  and  Sanonr. 
Ilakas    Murdaiipur,  Gbanour,  Banimazra,  Amargaili,  Ghlnarthal, 
Sonam,  Rajpura,    Anahadgarh    or  Baruala,   Sherpur,  Bhiki,  Banur, 

*  Government  of  India  to  Government  Punjab,  No.  210,  dated 
ft7th  December  1861.  Letter  from  Secretary  to  Government  of  India 
to  Mahanya,  dated  10th  Deoember  1860,  and  No.  188,  the  same 
date,  to  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States. 
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In  March  1862,  the  right  of  adoption  granted 
in  1860  was  confirmed  by  a  special  Sanad.* 

It  was  a  calamity  for  Pattiala  that  the  life  of 
Thsd^atK^fMahm.  the  most  enlightened  ruler  she  had 
Th^^j^UrJhel  ^^^^  possessed  was  destined  to  be 
^^»»  short.     In  the  beginning  of  Novem- 

ber 1862,  the  Maharaja  fell  ill  of  fever,  and  though 
his  illn^us  was  not  at  first  considered  serious,    he 


Bhawaiii^rh  arf  Doda,  Bolia  Surdulgarh  urf  Dodbal,  Akalgarh  or 
Maiiak«  Karmgarh  or  Kall>anan  Dirha,  Bftngarh  or  Nanraiia,  Piiijor, 
Govindgarh  or  Batindahf  Kaingarh  or  Gharam,  Sahibgarh  or  Fael, 
Fatahgarh  or  Sirhind,  Alamgarh  or  Nandpur  Kaloar. 

Acquired  lerrtlf>rt««.— Ilaka  Umi-alah.  The  Hill  district  of  Bnghal, 
the  Hill  district  of  Keonthal.  ilaka  Chamkorian,  Fargaaahs  Bassai  Mulk 
Hjdar,  Fatah  Jhaneri,  Mnhla,  and  Naruoul, 

List  of  Feudatories.^^lkhs  of  Luiida,  Lohari,  Bhet  Kot,  Gnnar, 
Ghakta,  Kara,  Kotlla,  Bulara  Bulari,  Budadi  Bhai,  Bir  Siogh  Raoipur, 
Kot  Dana,    The  Jagirdars  of  Bhadour  and  Jiundan. 

The  Jagirdars  of  Khamanun,  Tullakour,  Dhanonri  and  Lnkhnonr, 
are  at  present  under  the  jorisdictiou  for  life  of  the  Maharaja  of  Pattiala, 
bat  paying  commatation  tax  in  lieu  of  service  to  the  British  Goveru- 
ment. 

lUka  Bbal  Bapa  shared  with  Nabha  and  Jhind. 


8ANAD  OF  ADOPTION, 

Dated  5th  March  1862. 

•  Her  Majesty  being  desiroas  that  the  Governments  of  the  several 
Princes  and  Chiefs  of  India  who  now  govern  their  own  territories 
should  be  perpetuated,  and  that  the  representation  and  dignity  of  their 
houses  should  be  continued,  I  hereby,  in  fulfilment  of  this  desire,  repeat 
to  you  the  assurance  which  I  communicated  to  you  in  the  Sanud  under 
my  signature,  dated  5th  May  1860,  that,  on  failure  of  natural  heirs,  the 
adoption  by  yourself  and  the  future  Rulers  of  your  State  of  a  successor, 
from  the  ancient  Phoolkian  House,  of  which  your  family  forms  a  part, 
will  be  recognized  and  confirmed ;  and  that  if  at  any  time  any  Maharaja 
of  Pattuila  should  die  withont  male  issue,  and  without  adopting  a 
successor,  it  will  still  be  open  to  the  Rajahs  of  Jhind  and  Nabha,  in 
concert  with  the  Commissioner  or  Political  Agent  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, to  select  a  successor  from  among  the  Phulkiau  family,  but  in  that 
case  a  nuzzuranah  or  fine  equal  to  one-third  of  the  gross  annual 
revenue  of  the  PattiaU  State  shall  be  paid  to  the  British  Government, 

Be  assured  that  nothing  shall  disturb  the  engagement  thus  made  to 
you  so  long  as  your  house  is  loyal  to  the  Crown  and  faithful  to  the 
conditions  of  the  treaties,  grants  or  engagements  which  record  its  obliga- 
tions to  the  British  Government* 
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was  unable  to  regain  his  strength,  and  died  on  the 
13th  November,  aged  thirty-nine,  after  a  reign  of 
nearly  seventeen  years.  * 

The  character  of  Narindar  Singh  has  heen 
shown  in  the  preceding  pages.  He 
inherited  from  his  father  and  grand- 
father a  jealousy  of  the  English  Government  and  a 
disposition  to  assert  his  own  dignity,  rights  and 
pretensions  in  a  factious  and  litigious  spirit^  which 
turned  into  a  conflict  every  enquiry  which  the 
Government  were  compelled  to  make,  and  which  they 
desired  to  conduct  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and 
consideration  for  Pattiala.  The  events  of  1857-58 
changed  the  disposition  of  the  Maharaja  altogether. 
He  was  wise  enough  to  understand  what  the  inevit- 
able result  would  be  ;  and,  like  a  brave  soldier  as 
he  was,  his  sympathies  were  aJl  with  the  few  Eng- 
lishmen, holding  gallantly  their  own  throughout 
India,  against  tremendous  odda  The  generous  man- 
ner in  which  he  was  rewarded  by  Government  after 
the  mutiny  and  the  grant  of  the  right  of  adoption, 
with  its  assurance  that  the  British  Government  did 
not  desire  the  ruin  of  the  Cis-Satlej  Chiefs  but  their 
continued  prosperity,  removed  all  mistrust  from  his 
mind ;  and,  had  he  lived,  Narindar  Singh  would 
have  been  one  of  the  most  valuable  friends  of  the 
British  Government  in  northern  India. 

The  Punjab  Government  issued  a  Gazette  Ex- 
traordinary on  receiving  the  news  of  his  death,  the 
terms  of  which  will  show  the  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held  : — 


^  Gommissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  to  Pnnjab  Oovernment  No.  852, 
da'ed  1 4th  Novemlier  1862.  Deputy  Commissiouer  Auibala  No.  S62, 
dated  14th  November, 
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**The  Hon'ble  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has 
The  GuMetu  Order     "  Teceived,  with  the  deepest  regret, 
"  intelligence  of  the  demise,  on  the 


**  13th  inistant^  of  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of 
*'  Pattiala. 

**  His  Honor,  in  announcing  the  melancholy 
'^  event,  laments  the  removal,  in  the  prime  of  life  and 
*'  usefulness,  of  a  Feudatory  Prince,  who,  at  the  time 
"  of  the  mutiny  of  the  Native  Army  in  1857,  perform- 
''  ed  the  most  eminent  services  to  the  Crown,  and  who 
''  administered  the  Government  of  his  territories  with 
*'  exemplary  wisdom,  firmness  and  benevolence." 

Maharaja  Narindar  Singh  had  a  half-brother, 
mp  aingh  thehre.    Dfp  Singh,  who  died,  without  issue, 

•hero/ the  dteeated  \    _l    x-  i     i»  t_-  •        ,  «^« 

Chief.  a  short  tm^e  before  him,  m  1862, 

aged  35.  He  was  not  a  man  of  any  note*  He 
enjoyed  for  life  the  income  of  the  district  of  Karhali, 
about  Bs.  25,000  a  year;  but  generally  lived  in 
Pattiala.  Some  suspicion  of  his  loyalty  was  enter- 
tained at  the  time  of  the  mutiny,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  in  any  way  implicated. 

Narindar  Singh  married  seven  wives,  who  bore 

The /ktfnii^  of  the    ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  three  daughters. 
jToiMir^ii.  The  eldest  of  these  was    Basant 

Kour,  bom  in  1845,  and  married  to  the  Bpana  of 
Dholepur.  The  second  daughter  is  now  dead :  she 
married  Sirdar  Narain  Singh,  son  of  Sirdar  Dewa 
Singh  of  Sialba.  The  third  was  Bishan  Kour,  bom 
in  1849,  and  married,  in  1859,  to  Maharaja  Jaswant 
Singh  of  Bhartpur.  From  this  last  marriage  the 
happiest  political  results  were  hoped,  which  unfor- 
tunately have  not  been  realized.  The  wedding 
ceremonies  were  conducted  on  a  scale  of  great  splen- 
dour, though  the  Maharaja  of  Bhartpur  was  induced 
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to  depart  from  the  custom  of  distributing  large  sums 
of  money  among  the  congregated  multitude  of 
mendicants,  vagabonds  and  thieves.  Among  the 
Chiefs  assembled  at  the  ceremony  were  the  Rajas 
of  Jhind  and  Nabha,  Baja  Jowahir  Singh,  Raja 
Gurbaksh  Singh  of  Manfmajra  ;  Sirdar  Jiun  Singh 
Buria  ;  the  Nawab  of  Maler  Kotla  ;  Sirdar  Dewa 
Singh  of  Kalsia;  the  Nawabs  of  Loharu  and  KamaL 
Presents  were  given  amounting  in  cash  to  Rs.  62^608, 
thirteen  jewelled  ornaments ;  404  articles  of  ladies' 
dress,  94  horses,  18  of  them  with  gold  trappings, 
two  elephants,  and  two  pairs  of  Kashmir  shawls. 
The  Maharaja  of  Kashmir  sent  a  present  of 
Rs.  21,000  ;  the  Raja  of  Kapurthalla  Rs.  1,100,  31 
articles  of  dress  and  two  horses  ;  and  the  Maharaja 
of  Jodhpur  Rs.  500  and  an  elephant.  The  British 
Government  gave  a  marriage  gift  ( neotd )  of  Rs. 
5,000,  * 
A  Mahindar  Singh,  the  only  son  of  the  Maharaja, 
was   born    on  the  16th   September 

KahlHdar  Singh.         ^  ^^^         ,,  •.       ,.        i.., 

1852,  though  his  birth  was  not 
announced  to  Government  till  the  14th  January  1853. 
He  was  consequently  only  ten  years  old  at  the  time 
of  his  father's  death,  and  it  was  necessary  to  make 
immediate  arrangements  for  carrying  on  the  adminis- 
tration. 

*  Governineut  Pniijab  to  Goverinnent  of  India  No.  860,  dated  28th 
December  1839.  Governnient  India  to  Goveniment  Punjab,  No.  76.  dated 
9th  January  I860.  Gommituioner  Cis-Sattej  States  to  Government  Punjab 
No.  38  dated  2Qth  February  1860.  Dispatch  of  Secietary  State,  No.  46 
of  1860,  datad3l8tMay. 

A  *Keotlk,'*or  wedding  present,  has  occasionally  been  given  by 
Government  as  a  mark  of  special  favor ;  but  it  is  not  necessary,  nor 
warranted  by  precedent.  The  only  instances  are,  that  in  the  text;  the 
marriage  of  the  Maharaja  himself  5th  March  1865,  alike  amount  5,000  Rs. ; 
themarriageof  Prince  Randhir  (Singh,  Ahluwalia,  21st  February  1848, 
Rs.  1100;  the  marriage  of  bis  brother  Prince  Bikrama  Singh,  16th  Febru- 
ary 1849,  a  like  amount;  and,  lastly,  the  marriage  of  the  third  brother 
Suchet  Singh,  5th  Februai^  1852,  Rs.  1,100 ;  the  father  R^^a  Nihai  Singh 
giving  a  return  preMut  of  jewels  of  equal  value. 
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It  will   be  remembered  that  in  June  1858,  a 
A  cauneu  •f  Be.     paper  of  requests  from  the  Phulkian 
im,  ISM,  Chiefs  was  submitted  for  Govern- 

ment sanction  ;  one  of  the  paragraphs  of  which  pro- 
posed that  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  any  one  of 
the  three  Chiefs,  leaving  an  infant  heir,  "a 
"  Council  of  Regency,  consisting  of  three  of  the  old 
"  and  trusty  and  most  capable  ministers  of  the 
"  State  may  be  selected  by  the  British  Agent^ 
"  acting  with  the  advice  of  the  other  two  Chiefe, 
*'  and  that  no  stranger  be  introduced  into  the  Council 
"  of  Regency,  except  with  the  consent  of  these  two 
*^  Chiefe,  and  in  the  event  of  misconduct  on  the 
"  part  of  any  one  of  the  Council,  a  sucessor  to  the 
"  Regency  be  appointed  by  the  same  means ;  in 
'*  no  case  should  any  relatives  of  the  infant  heir  be 
"  admitted  to  the  Regency." 

This  request  was  sanctioned  by  the  Gover^- 
The  dving  €on^    mout   of  India.     When  Maharaja 
a^h.  *    *  Narindar  Singh   felt  himself  to  be 

dying,  he  called  to  him  the  Chief  Ofl&cers  of  his 
State  and  gave  them  his  last  commands ;  which 
were  to  adhere  to  the  British  Government  as  he 
had  done,  to  teach  his  son  to  follow  in  his  steps, 
and,  in  the  administration  of  the  State,  to  maintain 
the  arrangements  which  he  had  made.  The  Maha- 
raja must  be  considered  to  have  referred  to  the 
agreement  between  the  Chiefs  and  the  British  Go- 
vernment, as  to  the  measures  to  be  adopted  in  the 
case  of  a  regency ;  but  a  later  paper  was  pro- 
A  ut€r  dorumm^t    ducod,  a  Dostur-ul-amaly  or  Rules  of 

jn-odueedf  whlrh  the 
Ministers 


'^""'''"Jlt:.**^    Practice,    drawn    up  on  the  13th 
ofsuper4^miiditv    Qctobor  1860,  for  the  guidance  of 

to  the  farmer  agree^  ... 

the  Ministers  m   the  event  of  a 
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Regency,  This  paper  was  not  in  any  way  in  super- 
session of  the  agreement  sanctioned  by  Government 
in  1858  ;  it  entered  much  more  into  details  and  made 
no  mcmtion  whatever  of  the  number  of  the  Council  of 
Regency,  or  the  assistance  in  their  selection  to  be 
given  by  the  British  Agent  or  the  Chiefs  of  Jhind 
and  Nabha.  The  Pattiala  Ministers  tried  to  show 
that  this  document  virtually  superseded  the  agree* 
ment  of  1858,  and  declared  that  the  Raja's  last  wish 
that  the  arrangements  he  had  made  should  be 
maintained,  signified  that  the  Ministers  then  in 
power  should  continue  to  hold  office,  and  that  no 
Council  of  Regency  consisting  of  three  members 
should  be  appointed*  Such  a  Council,  they  urged, 
would  be  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  Pattiala. 
The  members  composing  it  would  obtain  too  much 
The  0kfeeii4mM  of    power,    aud   discord   and  jealousy 

the  MiMistera  to  the  .  • 

would  be  introduced  into  the  State  ; 


while  the  new  appointments  would  cause  additional 
expense  and  necessitate  inferior  men  being  nomin- 
ated to  their  former  appointments.  All  the  Chief 
officers  of  Pattiala  were  in  favor  of  the  administra- 
tion  being   left,   as  before,  in  the 

handa  of  Diwan  Kulwant  Rai, 
Financial  Minister  ;  Abdul  Navi  Khan,  Munshi  or 
Secretary ;  Bakshi  Bassawa  Singh,  Military  Minis- 
ter, and  Syad  Muhamad  Hassan,  Addlati,  or 
Judicial  Minister ;  with  perhaps  the  addition  of 
the  tutor  of  the  young  Prince,  an  office  not  then 
filled  up. 

The   Agent   Cis-Satlej    States   addressed  the 

Rajas  of  Jhind  and  Nabha  on  the 
B^fMpfjfubh»mm4  subjoct  of  the  Pattiala  admiuistra- 
jhind.  ^^^^    enquiring    their    views    and 

asking  why  the  purport  of  the  Dastur-ul-amal^  or 
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Code  of  Rules,  had  not  been  communicated  to  Go- 
vernment. These  Chiefs  approved  of  the  continu- 
ance of  the  existing  Ministry  at  Pattiala,  and  politely 
represented  that,  under  the  terms  of  the  Sanads 
granted  them  by  Lord  Canning,  the  late  Maharaja 
was  not  under  any  necessity  of  stating  his  intention 
to  the  Agent,  as  full  independence  had  been  granted 
to  him,  and  full  power  to  make  any  arrangements 
which  might  seem  to  him  appropriate  for  the  admin- 
istration of  his  territory.  ♦ 

A  simple  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  most  impor- 
Theinterpreuniom,    ^aut  questiou,  was  thus  raised  as  to 
ofthesaHad.  tho  interpretation  of  tho   Sanad   of 

the  5th  of  May  1860.  The  first  clause  of  this  agree- 
ment, similar  to  that  made  with  the  Rajas  of  Jhind 
and  Nabha,  contained  these  words. — **  His  High- 
'^  ness  the  Maharaja  and  his  heirs  for  ever  will 
"  exercise  full  sovereignty  over  his  ancestral  and 
'^  acquired  domains."  It  is  true  that  this  Sanad 
was  granted  subsequently  to  the  sanction  accorded 
to  the  "  Requests "  of  the  Chiefs,  containing  the 
Regency  arrangement ;  but  did  it  give  to  the  Maha- 
raja any  such  powers  as  to  set  aside  a  solemn  agree- 
ment^ sanctioned  by  the  British  Government  at 
the  request  of  the  Chiefs  ?  Of  what  nature  was  the 
"  full  sovereignty"  accorded  to  the  Maharaja  ?  The 
original  Sanad  contained  the  Persian  words  *'  hcish- 
Th€fir9ieimHMeontw  i'dostur-i-kodim  htdcmrdn  hdshandy'* 
^M^chuf^^  signifying  that  the  "  full  sovereign- 
««»•«.  ty"  was  such  has  had  been  enjoyed 

*  From  poniini88ioner  Cis-Satlej  States  to  Punjab  Goveriiment, 
Ko8.  278  and  B,  and  29*2,  dated  21 9t  Kovember,  25th  November,  and 
26th  December  1862.  Original  Dastur-ul-amal,  of  thirty  one  Articles, 
dated  2nd  Asoj  Badi  1917  Sambat,  (13th  October  1860).  Letters  of  KaJHS 
of  Jhind  and  Nabha  to  Agent  Gorernor  General  dated  21st  and  26th 
December  1862.  Secretary  to  Goverumeut  of  India  No.  1213,  dated 
30th  December  1862. 
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according  to  ancient  custom.  This  undoubtedly 
meant  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Government  to 
acknowledge  the  independent  sovereignty  of  the 
Chiefs  in  the  manner  allowed  in  1809  and  1811^  and 
restore  the  power  of  capital  punishment  withdrawn 
in  1847,  but  in  no  way  to  preclude  the  exercise  of 
all  interference  in  matters  of  extraordinary  import- 
ance by  Government.  '     • 

Clause  VIII  of  the  Sanad,  by  which  the  Go- 
The  eighth  tiause    vemmeut  promisod  to  respect  the 
t!irinZt^!i!^(!^    household  and   family  *     arrange- 
wymauw.  meuts  of  the  Maharaja,  and  abstain 

from  any  interference  therein,  did  not  prohibit  in- 
terference in  a  matter  of  the  highest  political  and 
public  importance,  such  as  the  formation  of  a 
Regency,  the  arrangements  for  which  had  been 
sanctioned  on  the  formal  request  of  the  Chiefs 
themselves. 

The  term  "  full  sovereignty"  was  a  loose  ren- 
dering of  the  original  version  which  the  Chiefs  had 
clearly  understood  as  restoring  to  them  the  power 
they  lost  after  the  Satlej  war.  The  interpretEttion 
of  treaties  is  no  difficult  matter  if  the  intention  of 
the  contracting  parties  is  known,  and  former  treaties 
exist  to  explain  the  meaning.  One  Sanad  does  not 
cancel  anotiier  unless  this  is  specially  provided,  nor 
had  any  Chief  the  power,  by  a  dociunent  to  which 
no  sanction  had  been  accorded,  to  cancel  a  solemn 
engagement  into  which  he  had  entered  with  the 
British  Government.  If  "  full  sovereignty"  meant 
a  power  such  as  this,  the  rights,  of  the  British 
-  Government,  as  paramount,  would 
jbM  •  Mn««MMMMii  altogether  disappear.  ^'  Full  sover- 
'***'*  eignty,"  as  far  as  Sanads  are  con- 

*  '*  /}t^>am-i-aiMiaricfi(.**— Internal  arrangemeuts. 
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cerned,  is  a  conventional  term,  and  signifies  such 
independence  as  is  compatible  with  the  claim  which 
the  British  Government  asserts  to  general  control, 
active  loyalty,  and  regard  to  all  engi^emei^ts  which 
have  not  been  expressly  modified  ox  cancelled. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Maharaja 

Maharaja  KaHn^  Narfndar  Singh  had  any  thought 
^r  Singh  had  no  ^f  getting  thc  Codo  of  Kulcs,  which 
mentoft838a9iae.  hc  had  framed,  in  opposition  tp  the 
agreement  of  1858  regarding  the  Regency.  Indeed 
this  document  expressly  declared  that  it  was  exe- 
cuted for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  paper  of 
Bequests  which  contained  the  agreement.  The 
Maharaja  looked  confidentiy  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment as  his  best  friend,  although  he  had,  perhaps, 
more  than  any  Chief  in  Nofth  India,  a  high  regard 
for  his  own  dignity ;  and  when  he  left  for  Calcutta 
as  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council,  it  was  at 
his  particular  request .  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Ambala  was  enjoined  to  generally  supervise  the 
affairs  of  the  Pattiala  State. 

The  Government  held  that  the  agreement  of 

The  counHi0fB0'  18^8  must  bo  ussumcd  to  remain  iji 
gei^  appointed.  force,  aud  directed  that  a  Council  of 
Regency,  consisting  of  three  members,  should  be  ap- 
pointed. This  was  done,  and  the  members  selected, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Rajas  of  Nabha  and 
Jhind,  were  Sirdar  Jagdeo  Singh,  Bakshi  Rahim 
Baksh  and  Bakshi  Udeh  Singh.^ 

It  is  undesirable,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  give 

irodetaiudaeeount    a,ny  detailed  account  of  thp  admin- 

abie.  istration   of    the    Pattiala    State 

*  Government  Punjab  to  Oovernment  of  India,  No.  49  dated  24t1i 
January  1863.  Government  of  India,  No.  126  dated  13th  March  1863. 
Despatch  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  No  60  dated  lith  Angost  1863. 
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since  the  formation  of  the  Council  of  Regency. 
like  every  Native  State  in  a  similar  position,  with 
the  Chief  a  minor  and  the  interference  of  Govern- 
ment lixnited  by  engagements  which  it  had  no  de- 
sire to  infringe^  the  atmosphere  of  Fattiala  has  been, 
for  some  years,  one  of  intrigue,  in  which  a  few 
have  labored  for  the  advantage  of  their  Prince  and  the 
country,  while  the  majority  have  thought  more  of 
creating  confusion  in  every  department  of  the  State, 
to  conceal  their  own  ineflSciency  and  dishonesty. 
But  it  must  be  left  to  another  hand,  at  a  future 
time,  when  the  strong  feelings  which  now  exist  with 
regard  to  Fattiala  affitirs  have  subsided  or  art  for- 
gotten, to  write  the  story  of  these  unhappy  dayfc 

Bakshi  Udeh  Singh  died  on  the  26th  Septem- 
chmngm  in  ths  her  1863,  and,  in  January  'of  the 
councuofsegenew.  j^^^t  year,  Bassawa  Singh,  who  had 
been  first  on  the  ministry  proposed  by  the  Fattiala 
Court,  was  appointed  in  his  place  witiii  the  approval 
of  the  Bajas  of  Nabha  and  Jhind.^  His  tenure  of 
office  was  very  short,  for  he  died  in  1866,  as  did 
Bakshi  Biahim  Baksh. 

On  the  visit  of  the  young  Maharaja  to  Simla, 
NHoappoituiSi^nia;  in  the  autumti  of  1866,  the  Viceroy 
confirmed  the  appointments  of  Monlyi  Muhtimmad 
Hassan  and  Sirdar  Fatah  Singh,  as  members  of 
Council,  in  the  room  of  those  deceased.  The  former 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Criminal 
Justice,  and  the  latter  Governor  of  the  district  ot 
Narnoul. 


'  *  Gommiflsioiier  Cis-Satlej  states  to  Government,  No.  8  dated  4th 
January.  Govemmeut  Punjab  to  Government  of  India.  "No.  1 7  dated  8th 
January,  and  Government  of  India,  No.  84  dated  28th  February  1864. 
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In  December  1867,  Diwan  Kulwant  Rai,  the 
jDhoan  Kuiwatu  head  of  the  Revenue  office,  and 
Baii^anuhed.  Bakshi  Bir  Singh,  Commandant  of 

the  Forces,  with  some  of  their  adherents,  were  banish- 
ed from  Pattiala.  The  Council,  which  had  for  some 
time  been  very  unanimous,  soon  after  this  split  into 
two  parties,  and  in  June  1868,  the  Agent  of  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  appointed  Abdul  Navl  Khan, 
Keeper  of  the  Seal,  an  Extraordinary  Member  of 
wuup0wer9mrehe.  the  Couucil.  Affidrs  in  Pattiala 
•j^JSi:^^^  did    not,   however,   progress  more 

February  1870.  smoothly  than  before,  and,  in  Feb- 
ruary, #1870,  the  Maharaja  was  invested  with  full 
powfrs  and  the  Council  of  Regency  was  dissolved. 

Maharaja  Mahindar  Singb  is  now  eighteen 
charaMr  o/  the  y^^rs  of  age.  His  educatiou  has 
young  FHnee.  heeu  carcfully  couducted  by  Ram 

Chandar,  an  eminent  Mathematician  of  Dehli,  who 
long  performed  delicate  and  difficult  duties  at  Patti- 
ala with  singular  courage  and  honesty.  His  labors 
appear  to  have  been  successful.  The  young  Maha- 
raja is  well  educated  for  a  native  Prince,  knowing 
English,  Persian  and  Gurmukhi.  Possessed  of 
great  natural  intelligence  and  force  of  character, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mahindar  Singh  will 
choose  to  rule  his  territory  himself,  and  *  not  sur- 
render his  power  to  unworthy  subordinates.  The 
troubles  of  the  Regency  have  taught  him  many 
lessons,  which  will  not  be  quickly  forgotten.  He,  at 
any  rate,  will  not  begin  his  reign  as  his  father  did, 
with  any  suspicion  of  the  intentions  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment :  he  knows  well  that  its  only  wish  is  to 
see  him  prosperous  and  contented  ;  while  education 
has  taught  him  that  no  Prince  can  be  distinguiiJiad 
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or  worthy  of  honor,  who  does  not  rule  for  the  benefit 
of  his  people. 

There  remain  a  few  incidents  worthy  of  record 
The   xAeuienant    in  Pattiala  history.     First  may  be 

Governor  «teU«  Pal-  .  j     xi.         •   •j.       i»    xi.        T-       j. 

tiaia,  1867.  mentioned  the  visit  of  the   Lieut- 

enant Governor  of  the  Punjab  to  Pattiala  in  Janu- 
ary 1867.*  In  March  1869,  Maharaja  Mahindar 
Singh  attended  the  Durbar  held  at  Ambala  in 
honor  of  Amir  Sher  Ali  Khan  of  Kabul,  and,  in 
February  1 870,  visited  Lahore,  to  meet  His  Hoyal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  when  the  usual 
ceremonial  visits  were  exchanged  between  the  Prince 
and  the  Maharaja. 


*  It  may  be  interesting  to  give  the  prognunme  of  this  visit  as  a 
picture  of  the  ceremonies  which  custom  enjoins  in  meetings  with 
Native  Princes.  A  similar  ceremonial  would  be  followed  in  the  case 
of  the  Nawab  of  Bahawalpur,  who  is  of  equal  rank  with  Pattiala. 

Programme  of  proceedings  on  the  occanon  of  the  visii  of  the  Honorable 

the  Lieutenant  Oovemor  of  the  Puf^ab  to  His  Eighnesa  the 

Maharaja  o/ Pattiala, 

The  Honorable  the  Lieutenant  Governor  will  leave  his  camp  at  7 

o'clock,  Ar  M. 

Two  Ministers  of  State  of  the  first  class  will  come  out  two  miles 
from  the  city  to  meet  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 

His  Honor  will  be  met  by  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  and  his 
retinue  at  the  village  of  Chourah. 

At  this  place  the  Lieutenant  Governor  will  mount  the  Maharaja^s 
elephant,  and  proceed  to  the  camp,  sitting  on  the  Maharaja's  right 

The  Maharaja  will  have  a  suitable  guard  of  honor  drawn  up  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  of  Pattiala,  who  will  salute  the  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor as  he  passes. 

A  salute  of  19  guns  will  be  fired  as  the  cortege  proceeds  from  the 
walls  of  the  town,  and  on  the  Lieutenant  Governor  reaching  his  tents. 

The  Mahaiiya  will  accompany  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to  his 
tents  and  there  take  leave. 

Two  Ministers  of  the  State  of  the  first  rank  will  come  from  the 
Maharaja  to  enquire  after  the  Lieutenant  Governor's  health. 

His  Hiohhbss  thb  Maharaja's  tisit. 
In  the  evening,  at  4-30  p.  m.,  the  Maharaia  will  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Lieutenant  Governor.  In  the  absence  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  the 
Deputy  Inspector  General  of  Police  will  proceed  on  an  elephant  to 
accompany  the  Maharaja.  The  Military  Secretary,  Private  Secretary, 
and  Aide-de-Camp  will  go  half  way  on  elephants  to  meet  him  ;  the 
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During  the  present  year,    1870,  a  scheme  of 
great  importance   to   the   Pattiala 

The  Sirhind  Canal,      T^       .,  \  ,  n       m         i      -i     i 

territory  has  been  finally  decided, 
which  had  been  for  many  years  under  discussion. 
This  is  a  canal  from  the  Satlej  near  Bupar  to  irrigate 
the  Pattiala  and  Ambala  districts. 

In  February  1861,  the  late  Maharaja  Narindar 
rirBt9ugife*tedbtf    Singh,   at  an   interview  with   the 

<l^  late  Maharaja       ^  •       x  j.      n  x      Tk-    • 

in  1891.  Lieutenant    Governor    at    Pmjor, 

expressed  a  desire  to  construct,  at  his  own  expense,  a 


Agent  aud  Secretary  to  Government  will  receive  him  ou  alighting.  The 
Lieutenant  Governor  will  come  forward  two  or  three  paces  beyond  the 
edge  of  the  carpet  to  meet  the  Maharaja. 

The  Agent  will  sit  on  the  Maharaja*s  right,  and  the  Maharaja*s 
retinue  on  the  right  of  him. 

On  the  Lieutenant  Govemor^s  left  will  eit  the  Secretary  to  Goyem« 
ment  and  the  Staff  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 

The  Mahai-aja^s  oflSciak  will  then  present  the  nsual  nnzzcnk 

Khilluts  will  then  be  brought  in  for  tlie  Maharaja  aud  the  Officials, 
of  the  Pattiala  State ;  aud  after  the  ceremony  of  uLtur  aud  pan  the 
ceremony  will  conclude. 

The  ceremony  of  taking  the  Mahflcraja  back  will  be  the  same  as 
those  for  bringing  him  reversed. 

A  salute  of  17  guns  will  be  fired  on  the  Mahar»}a*s  coming  and  going, 
and  the  ti*oop8  present  in  the  Lieutenant  Goveruor*s  camp  will  present 
arms. 

Rbtubn  visit. 

On  the  following  day,  at  4-dO  r.  m.,  four  Ministers  of  State  of  the 
first  rank  will  come  to  fetch  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  the  Maharaja 
himself  will  come  halfway  to  meet  His  Honor  ;  and  ou  meeting,  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  will  take  the  Maharaja  up  with  him  ou  the 
elephant. 

At  the  gate  the  troops  will  present  arms. 

Li  the  Durbar,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  will  sit  on  the  right  of  the 
Maharaja,  and  ou  his  right,  the  Secretary  to  Government  and  the  other 
oiBcei*8  present.  The  Agent  will  sit  on  the  Maharaja*8  left.  State 
chairs  will  be  provided  for  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  Mahai'iga,  tlie 
Agent,  and  the  Secretary  to  Government ;  the  rest  will  be  plaiu  chairs. 

The  officers  of  the  Pattiala  State  will  present  the  usual  Nuzzars. 
The  Lieutenant  Governor's  Peshkush  will  then  be  brought  in  ;  after 
which  uttur  and  pan  will  be  given  by  the  Maharaja  himself  to  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  the  Agent,  and  the  Secretary  to  Government, 
and  by  the  Council  to  the  other  Officers  ;  and  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
will  take  leave  and  return.  The  ceremonies  ou  return  will  be  those  of 
coming  reversed. 

A  salute  of  19  guns  will  be  fired  on  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the 
Lieutenant  Governor. 
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canal  from  Rupar,  on  the  Satlej,  into  his  own  terri- 
tory. He  had  some  time  before  formed  this  inten- 
tion, but  the  then  Conmiissioner  Cis-Satlej  States 
considered  the  work  impossible,  and  his  idea  was 
temporarily  abandoned;  however,  in  1861,  he  again 
took  it  up  and  applied  for  the  services  of  an  Engi^ 
neer  officer  to  survey  the  line.  An  officer  of  expe- 
rience reported  that  the  country  was  well  adapted 
for  irrigation  and  greatly  in  want  of  it,  and  the 
Government  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  give 
every  encouragement  possible  to  a  work  so  useful.* 
The  sudden  death   of  the   Maharaja  prevented 

The  scheme  deia^'    the  realization   of  the  project,  and 
^*''  it  was  not  till  July  1867,   that,  on 

the  motion  of  the  Government  of  India,  it  was 
again  revived,  and  Sirdar  Jagdeo  Singh,  Member 
of  the  Pattiala  Council,  and  Abdul  Navi  Khan, 
Foreign  Minister,  deputed  to  discuss  its  details  at 
Simla.  Owing  to  the  fierce  dissension  in  the  Pat- 
tiala Council,  great  delay  took  place  in  the  negoti- 
ations as  to  the  terms  on  which  that  State  should 
join  in  the  work  of  constructing  the  canal ;  but,  in 
December  1869,  the  Pattiala  Government  assented 
to  all  the  stipulations  of  Government,  and  the  terms 

_  ^.  were  finally   determined  in  March 

The      eoHdUlone,  ^ 

finally  oetermined  1870.  The  executiou  and  supervi- 
upon,  .  .        ^.^^  ^j  ^^  work  is   to   be  entirely 

On  tho  morning  of  the  36th  instant,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  will 
leave  Pattiala  for  Bazidpore  ;  on  his  departure  a  salute  of  19  guns  will 
be  fired. 

I'he  ceremonies  of  Ziafat,  &c.,  will  be  carried  out  by  the  Maharaja, 
in  communication  with  the  Agent  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 

*  Commissioner  Cis-Satl^  States  No.  108,  dated  6th  May  1861. 
Letter  of  Maharaja  of  Pattiala  to  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States. 
Memo,  by  Secretary  to  Government  Punjab,  Public  Worlcs  Department, 
dated  14th  May.  Government  of  India  to  Government  Punjab,  Public 
Works  Department,  No.  1843,  dated  30th  May  1861. 
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in  the  hands  of  the  British  Government,  whose 
officers  are  to  have  control  over  the  water-supply  in 
the  main  channel,  leaving  the  distribution  from  the 
smaller  channels  with  the  Pattiala  Government. 
The  cost  of  the  canal  is  to  be  borne  by  both  Govern- 
ments in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  water  taken  by 
their  respective  territories;  a  certain  seignorage 
being  paid,  in  addition,  to  the  British  Government, 
for  the  use  of  the  water  of  the  Satlej,  a  river  in 
British  territory.  The  works  of  this  canal  have  been 
already  commenced  at  Rupar,  and  its  completion 
will  prove  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  Pattiala  and 
largely  increase  its  revenue.* 

The  Maharaja,  in  May  1870,  presented  to  the 
Donation  to  the     Uuiversity  College  of  Lahore   the 

Untt,ors^p  College.        gUm  of  Rs.      70,000,     of    which     Rs. 

20,000  was  intended  to  found  a  scholarship  in  honor 
of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  to  conmiemorate  his 
visit  to  the  Punjab,  t 

Rani  Basant  Kour,  sister  of  the  Maharaja, 
The  death  of  the  t^d  married  the  Raja  of  Bhartpur, 
i:!r:f  P^ir«:  ^^^^  ^^^ly  in  1869,  after  a  long 
i>eeemher  1869.  correspoudonce,  she  was  allowed  to 
visit  her  home  at  Pattiala,  bringing  with  her  the 
heir  to  the  Bhartpur  State,  her  son,  only  a  few 
years  of  age.     She   remained  at   Pattiala  for  the 


•  Government  of  India  No  220,  dated  12th  July  1867,  to  Govern- 
ment Panjab.  Commissioner  Ois-Satlej  States  to  Government  of  India 
No.  203  dated  Idth  July.  Government  of  India  to  Government  Panjab 
No.  247  dated  7tli  Anji^ust^  witli  Memorandum  No.  1867.  Government 
of  India  to  Government  Punjab,  No.  24  dated  30th  Novomt)er  1869. 
Government  Punjab  to  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  No.  1299  dated 
10th  December.  Government  Punjab  to  Government  of  India  No.  6-14 
dated  3rd  January  1870. 

t  Letter  of  Maharaja  to  Afrent  Lieutenant  Govenmr,  dated  29th 
March  1870,  aud  No.  228,  dated  30th  May  1870,  from  Agent  to  Goveru- 
meat  Punjab. 
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rest  of  the  year,  but  the  child  fell  ill  and  died  on 
the  4th  of  December  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
TKeBmniofBhart.    The  Kaui  hcrself  soon  after   this 
mry  1870.  fell  ill  of  fever,  and,  after  an  illness 

of  nearly  three  months,  died  on  the  17th  February 
1870,  while  her  brother  was  at  Lahore^  during  the 
visit  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,* 

Maharaja  Mahindar  Singh  has  married  three 

Btrth  of  a  Ban  u,    wives.      The    lady    last    married, 

t*ejr«*ar«^iM7.     daughter  of  Mian  Mehtab  Singh 

Dhaliwal  of  Dina,  a  relative  of  the  Eaja  of  Faridkot, 

gave  birth  to  a  son  on  the  17th  of  October  1867*t 

In  May   1870,   the  Maharaja  was  nominated 
Appotnied  to  e^    a  fllnight    of  the   Most    Exalted 
India.  Order  of  the  Star  of  India. 

The  area  of  the  Fattiala  State  is  5,412  square 
The  area,  popular    milcs ;  the  poDulatiou  is  not  accu- 

tUm,  and  rovtnne  of  .i,  i^j.-  iiiii 

j^aMaia.  ratcly  known,  but  is  probably  about 

1,650,000,  and  the  revenue  is  estimated  at  EiS. 
38,00,000  a  year.  A  Military  force  of  8,000  men  is 
maintained,  and  a  contingent  of  100  men  is  furnished 
by  the  Maharaja  to  the  British  Government  for 
general  service. 

The  Maharaja  is  entitled  to  a  salute  of  17  guns, 
and  ranks  second  of  the  Punjab  Chiefs  in  Viceregal 
Darbars :  the  Maharaja  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir 
taking  the  first  place.     The  following  statement  of 

*  CommisBioner  Cis-SaileJ  States  Nos.  341  and  952,  dated  7th 
September  1868  and  9th  December  1869.  Govemment  Puojab  to  Com- 
missioner, No.  816  dated  17th  September  1868,  and  6th  October. 
Ko.  989  to  Government  of  India,  2l8t  December  1869,  and  7th  June 
1870.  Government  of  India  to  Government  Punjab  Nos.  1100  dat^ 
29th  September  1868,  and  No.  189  dated  28th  January  1870. 

t  CommifltioDer  Cis-Satlej  States  to  Government  Punjab  No.  412 
datc<1  Srd  December  1867.  Government  of  India  to  Mahaii^a  dated 
31st  December  lb67. 
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the   revenue   of  the   Pattiala   State   for  the    year 
18G8-69  is  supplied  b^  the  kindjiess  of  the  Mahai-aja. 


Statement  of  the  Revenue  of  the  Pattiala  State  for  Stanbat  1925, 
co7Tesponding  with  financial  year  1868-69. 


Actual  Revenue  Beeepiie. 

1.  Land  Sevenue,  with  other  oMset  and 

jmporta, 

2.  MiacelUmeous  Beoeipti  under  different 

lieada,  such  as  Law  and  Justice,  &o. 

Total  Bvpbbs,    ... 
Landt  excluded  from  (he  Ht^te  fwetemtiU, 

3.  Tfoe  Qhadour  Jagin,       ,. 

4.  The  Khamannn  and  other  Sikh  Fenda- 

tories  Ja^irs      ... 

7ota]  Berenne  of  the  Ja^irtforf* 
Qr  eeldari  village, 

6.  Berenne  which  the  B^te  eoDeots,  and 
pays  to  the  Sohdis,  Bhaikeans  and 
others,  as  if  oq/I, 

6.  Viliages  allowed  to  Sahds,  Bohdis,  ko., 
who  collect  the  Bevenue  themselves, 

7.*  Minor  Beveniie  Free  grants  (a)  Zamin- 
dara  and  (b)  MisgeiUaneoDs,  abofit 
Bs.  ,. 

Total  Bevenue  Free  and  Beligious 
6n^lts,  

Rupees,    ... 

Total  Rbtbitus  ov  m  Btatb,  Bs. 

Ow  THB  actual  Bxcb»tb,  Bb.  ... 

The    following    (annual)    allowances  being 
made,  i.  e  :— 

8.t  Allowapces  \o  Headmen, 

9.|  Allowanpe  (Adhkari)  oi  BrahmaQS, 
Sjads  and  Faqirs,       

10.§  Usual  Paadkm,  Ao.,       

11.11  Maafldars,  

12,f  Panchi.i.Mushakhsah  (Settlement  al- 
Ipwanpes,  


Total  Bupsbs,    ... 


2,13.306 


77,779 
1,90.686 


90,000 
1,38,213 

1,00.000 


2,01,879 


90,703 
10,900 
18,17812 


95,33814 


1,98,406 


2,62,313 


38,18,309 


...   3 


8,46.409161  9 


THB]fBTTnrC0)CBP0BT|IB7BABWAB9uPB9fl, 


38,18,300 


4,00,619 
42,78.928 


34,71,800 


NOTES, 

♦  The  amount  of  No.  T,  Rs.  1,00,000,  U  only  a  calculated  one, 
but  as  the  calculations  were  made  carefully,  it  may  be  cousidered  to  be 
tolerably  correct;.    The  Zaminddrd  Maafa  (a),  refer  to'thoee  plots  of 
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land  (g^euerally  two  or  four  ploaghs)  which  have  been  excluded  fi'om 
the  State  assessment,  and  allowed  to  Biswad&rs,  for  distinction  and 
maintenance.  The  second  class  Miscellaneous  (b),  includes  those 
Revenue  Free  Grants  which  were  allowed  either  for  religious  reasons  or 
rewards  for  service. 

t  A  per-centage  is  allowed  to  Biswad&rs  from  the  total  assessment 
of  a  village  for  distinction  and  maintenance.  This  is  called ''Inam-i* 
Panchdn,**  and  its^  right  descends  to  the  children  of  the  Bisw&dir.  A 
person  receiving  this  Indm  is  at  once  acknowledge  as  a  Bisw&d&r.  This 
per-centage  vaiies  fixnn  above  Rs.  10  to  9,  8,  and  less. 

I  Adhkari  means  half.  It  is  an  allowance  to  Brahmana,  Sf  ads  and 
Faqirs,  (Hindu  or  Muhammadan)  agriculturists,  who  on  I  v  pay  half  the 
demand  in  proportion  to  others.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Rs.  90,703*3-3 
were  remitted  to  them  in  the  year.  This  amount  is  subject  to  fluctuation, 
as  such  occupants  transfer  or  abandon  their  holdings. 

§  Fanchai  is  a  fixed  sum,  not  on  the  principle  of  per-centage,  and 
is  allowed  for  the  distinction  and  maintenance  of  certain  fiimiiies.  It  is 
not  specially  allowed  to  Bisw&dars,  as  No.  8. 

II  Certain  persons,  though  entered  as  Jagirdars  or  Maafidars  of 
entire  or  portions  of  villages,  are  not  however  in  actual  possession  ot 
their  Jagir  or  Maafi.  The  state  collects  the  Revenue  from  such  village 
or  portions  of  villages,  and  considers  it  as  part  of  the  State  Revenue. 
'JMie  Maafidar  being  paid  an  annual  pension  equal  to  the  amount  of  his 
Maafi. 

^  This  Fanchai  is  neither  a  distinctive  nor  a  permanent  one.  It 
is  allowed  to  Lambardars,  at  the  option  of  the  settlement  officers  during 
settlement  operations,  as  a  rewai'd  for  services  performed. 
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THE   HISTORY 

or  THB 

The  Sirdars  of  Bhadour  are  now  altogether 
Thechu/^QfBhn*    subordmato  to    the    Maharaja    of 
*•*'•  Fattiala^  but  as  this  subordination 

is  of  recent  date,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  brief  outline 
of  their  history  till  the  year  1858,  when  the  supre- 
macy of  Fattiala  was  allowed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment by  favor  and  not  by  right.  The  genealogical 
tree  of  the  family  is  as  follows  : — 

I  4. 1714. 

|<f.  17>6. 


,..^r- 


Dao, 
<l.l7a3. 


SangnBingh, 
d,l744. 


Sukha  Singh, 

d,  ires. 


GardMSia^ 
d,  1748, 


Ohnhr  BiBgh, 
««.17W. 


Hohr  Singh, 
d,l8». 


Dal 

4.179ST 
Anomtor  of  Um 
KotDona 
Sirdars. 


Singh, 
d.  177a. 
Ancestor  of  the 
Bamparia  Sir- 
dars. 


BSr 


Kharak  Singh, 
Sin 


Attar  Siudi, 
*.  1888. 


Amrik  Singh. 
d,  1886. 

DewB  Singh, 
^.1867. 

Karain  Singh. 
b.  1868. 


Samand  Singh, 
^.1888. 

Adihal  Singh, 
d.1888. 


Ssjan  Singh, 
d.  1888. 

IJttam  Singh, 
4.1866. 

Att«r  Singh, 
».1887. 


I 


Bhaffwant  Singh, 


Balwant  Singh, 
(.1866. 


Jowahir 


d,i 

B.  Attar  Konr. 

M.Prinoe 
Vao  Nihal  Singh 

of  WuMBb 


J^nal 
tf.ld 


Khasan 


Sing] 

d.m 

L 


d. 

MahanSiniA* 


Ifidfaan  Otdab  Baaawa  Khem  Narain  AiepaX 
Singh,  Singh,  Singh,  Singh,  Singh,  Singh, 
tf.  1898.     d.im.    <i.l8tf.   i.lM,    11.1866.    fr.  1868. 

KeLrC 
16.  IS 


Singh,     Partab 
1861.  6. 1( 


Pariab  Singh, 
6. 1863. 


Utar  Singh, 
5.1868. 


*  The  Imperial  Sanads  given  in  the  following  pages,  of  Anrangzeb  and 
Timar  8hah,  do  not  coincide  in  date  with  the  recorded  time  of  Chaudhri 
Bama*8  death. 
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Duna,    the  founder    of  the  family,  lived  at 
chaudhrij^una    BhadouT    with    his   brother    Ala 
/amfiy.  Singh,    Until    the    latter    left  for 

Bam^a  in  1718,  when  Bhadour  came  into  his  sole 
possession.  He  was  a  man  of  peace,  and,  not  being 
a  Sikh,  he  did  not  join  his  kinsmen  in  rebeUion 
against  the  Muhammadan  Empire,  by  which  he 
had  been  entrusted  with  authority,  as  "  Chaudhri,'* 
over  Sangrur,  Bhadour  and  other  districts,  which  his 
father  Bdma  had  enjoyed  according  to  Sanads  of 
more  than  doubtful  authenticity.* 


The  first  is  dated  tfae  15th  year  of  the  Emperor  AnrangseVs  reign,  or 
A.  D.  1673,  and  is  directed  to  Chandhri  Duua.  The  second  is  dated  A. 
H.  1131,  corresponding  with  A.  D.  1719,  and  also  purports  to  be  a 
gi-ant  of  the  Emperor  Anrangzeb,  although  that  Prince  died  A.  H.  1119, 
corresponding  with  A.  D.  1707,  or  twelve  years  before  theSanad  assumes 
to  have  been  issued.  The  third  Sanad  dated,  1 192  A.  H.,  or  177^  A.  J>^ 
is  of  the  Emperor  Timur  Shah,  to  Sirdar  Chuhr  Singh. 

If  the  first  Sanad  be  a  genuine  document,  Rama  must  have  been  dead 
at  the  time  of  its  issue,  that  is,  in  A.  D.  1673,  as  the  deed  is  in  the  name 
of  his  son  as  Ghaudhri,  in  succession  to  his  father  deceased.  The  date 
given  in 'the  margin  for  the  death  of  Rama,  namely,  A.  D.  1714,  would 
iu  that  case  be  incorrect.  But  by  comparison  of  many  documents,  the 
date  given  in  the  text  would  appear  to  be  correct.  The  evidence  in 
fiivor  of  its  genuineness  is  stronger,  at  any  rate  than  the  evidence  in  iavor 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  Sanads.  That  authenticity  is  further  rendered 
more  doubtful,  by  the  curious  mistake  as  to  dates  occurring  in  the  second 
Sanad.  Th  e  genuineness  of  the  third  document  cannot  be  disputed  like  the 
other  two,  from  internal  evidence,  but  the  three  must  stand  or  fall 
together.  They  were  put  forward  to  suit  a  certain  purpose  by  the 
Bhadour  Sirdars,  and  are  inserted  for  what  they  are  worth. 

*  Copy  of  a  Firmdn  said  to  haoe  heen  granted  hy  ike  JSmperar 
Aurangzeb  to  Chaudhri  Dutid,  A,  H,  1083,  or  A.  D.  1673. 

Whereas  it  has  been  brought  to  our  notice  that  bv  order  of  the 
late  Emperor,  Taluk&  of  Fhul  &c.  was  granted  to  Chaudhari  Rimao, 
&c.  free,  subject  to  the  payment  of  Rs.  85,000  per  annum  to  the  Govern- 
ment. And  Chaudhari  Dun&  and  others,  his  ( Raman's)  heirs  are  alive  and 
in  possession  of  the  Taluk4,  and  that  they  request  that  a  Firman  may 
be  issaed,  therefore  the  order  is  issued  that  the  Taluka  of  Fhul 
Bhadour  and  Tappa,  &c.  and  the  Chaudhari  thereof  shall  be  main- 
tained to  Chaudhari  Dnna  and  the  other  heirs.  The  Rs.  85,000 
whicb  Chaudhari  Duna  paid  to  the  Government,  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  may  realize  their  shares  from  his  brother.  At  present  the 
Rs.  85,000  are  remitted  to  him. 

He  should  appreciate  this  kindness  and  pray  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  Empire. 
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The  office  of  Chaudhrf   was,   in  these   days, 
The  o^iM  of  chmm.    hardlv  a  desirable  one,  for  it  implied 
one.  collection  of  the  Imperial  Revenue, 

which  the  people  were  very  rarely  willing  to  pay, 
and  no  excuses  were  of  any  avail  if  the  money  was 
not  forthcoming  at  the  appointed  time. 

In  1725,  the  Muhammadan  Governor  of  Lahore 
S€  fuus  inipdtffi'    demanded  the  customary  payment 
•'•'**^-  and  Dun^  left  for  the  capital,  his 

brothers  promising  to  sent  their  quota  after  him. 
This  they  failed  to  do,  and  Duni,  and  his  son  Dau, 
were  thrown  into  prison,  in  which  the  latter  died. 
The  intercession  of  a  friend,  Shaikh  Alay^s  of 
Khawispur,  obtained  the  release  of  Duna,  but  the 
Hu  4€mih,  A.  j>.  hardships  of  his  imprisonment  des- 
^^^^'  troyed  his  health,  and,  returning  to 

Bhadour,  he  died  there  in  the  year  1726.  He  left 
four  sons,  of  whom  Bigha  succeeded  him;  the 
youngest,  Suma  Singh,  being  the  ancestor  of  the 
Bampuria  Sardars. 

Begarding  Bigha  little  of  importance  is  recorded. 

He,  like  his  father,  fell  into   diffi- 

culties    about    the   revenue,    and 

when  the  Imperial  officers  arrived  to  arrest  him,  he 

The  OiBcere,  Goyernora,  Ja^lrdars  and  Karris  of  the  present  and 
fiitnre  times,  should  consider  this  a  constant  order  and  let  the  Talnka 
remain  in  the  possession  of  the  ffrantee.  This  tennre  will  be  free  from 
change  and  no  fresh  Sanad  shoold  be  demanded. 

Copy  of  Firman^  said  to  hav€  been  granted  hy  the  Emperor 
Awrangzeb  to  Chaudhri  Dund,  A.  H.  1131,  or  A.  D.  1719. 

At  this  time  the  Firm&n  is  issued  to  the  effect,  that  Chandharf 
Dana,  of  Bhadonr,  the  son  of  Raman  Phulwala,  has  always  obeyed  the 
Imperial  orders,  and  is  in  no  way  opposed  to  the  welfare  of  all  parties, 
therefore  the  Office  of  ChandhaH,  of  the  Talukas  of  Sangmr,  Dhanaula 
Bhadonr  and  Hadaya  &c.  (dependancies  of  the  Pargaua  of  Tehora), 
is  bestowed  npon  him.  He  should  esteem  this  a  &yor,  and  pay  year 
by  year  Bs.' 85,000  of  current  coin  to  the  Hasdr,  and  endeavour  to 
secure  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  pray  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
Empire. 

Dated  19th  Muharram,  1131  Hijrl,  (1719)  A.  D, 
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generously  propooed  to  give  his  eldest  son,  Gttrdis 
Singh,  in  his  stead.  To  this  the  mother  of 
the  boy  would  not  consent,  and  carried  him 
away  with  her  to  her  father's  home ;  and  Bigha 
was  imprisoned  till  he  contrived  to  pay  the  amount 
of  his  arrears,  In  the  mean  time>  Gurdds  Singh 
had  died,  and  his  mother,  distracted  with  grief 
poisoned  hersel£  These  melancholy  events  had  so 
much  effect  upon  Bigha,  that  he  resolved  to  resign 
his  o£S^ce  of  Chaudhri  and  become  a  recluse ;  but 
the  Fhulkian  Chiefs  induced  him  to  abandon  this 
design,  and  he  married  a  second  wife  who  bore  him 
Chuhr  Singh  and  Mohr  Singh.  His  third  wife^ 
was  the  widow  of  his  brother  Sukhu  Singh.  She 
became  the  mother  of  Dal  Singh,  from  whom  the 
Sirdars  of  Kot  Duna,  a  village  foimded  by  Chaudhri 
Duna,  have  descended. 

Bigha  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  soil)  Chuhr 
chuht^  sihgh  »u6.    Singh,  in  1 773.     This  Chief  was  tiie 
eeedBini773.  ^^^^^  famous  of  all  the  Bhadour 

stock,  and  his  prowess  and  energy  added  much  to  his 
ancestral  possessions,  and  the  fame  of  "  Chuhr 
Singh  ke  B&r"  ;  his  victories  over  the  Burars,  and 
his  charity  to  the  poor,  are  still  sung,  in  many 
ballads,  by  the  village  bards.  He  was  the  acknow= 
ledged  arbiter  in  all  disputes  ;  the  people  preferred 
Hu  P1W00S8  rnnd  their  complaints  before  him,  and  he 
''•*^'  punished  offenders   severely.     For 

all  this  Chuhr  Singh  was  the  most  notorious  robber 
on  the  border ;  cattle-lifting  was  not  named  in  the 
code  of  offences  which  he  punished,  and  to  this  very 
day,  his  old  enemies,  the  Burars,  if  an  ox  or  buffalo 
strays,  will  call  it  in  the  jungle  "  0 !  Chuhr  leva  !  '* 
( oh !  carried  away  by  Chuhr.) 
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Tn  the  yeat  1799,  Chuhr  Singh  was  appointed 
Chaudhri  and  collector  of  revenue  in  the  Pihora  and 
Bhadour  districts,  by  Timur  Shah,  who,  in  that 
year,  had  invaded  India,  desiring  to  recover  some  of 
the  authority  possessed  by  his  fatitier  Ahmad  Shah.* 
After  the  death  of  Raja  Amar  Singh  of  Pat- 
tiala  and  the  succession  of  the  weak- 
minded  Sahib  Singh,  the  Bhadour 
Chief  began  to  extend  his  possessions  at  the  expense 
of  the  Pattiala  State*  He  seized  ninety  villages  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bhadour,  many  of  which  he 
subsequently  lost;  attacked  the  Maler  Kotla  Afghans, 
whose  villages  were  redeemed  by  Pattiala  giving  cer- 
tain others  in  exchange,  and  even  gained  for  a  time 
possession  of  the  district  of  Bamdla.  But  in  the 
midst  of  his  successes,  treachery  put  an  end  to  his 
.*«.. —       .-  ■  I  — — — - — ■ 

*  Trauslatiou  of  a  Sauad  of  Timur  Shah  in  tho  uame  of  Gbohr 
Singh  Fbul,  dated  Uth  Rajjab,  1192  A.  H.     1779  A.  1>. 

Al  this  time  the  magnlfioieat  mandate  is  Issued,  owlDg  to  the 
enhanced  kindness  of  RoyaUy. 

liie  old  Talnka  of  Pargana  Sihara,  together  with  the  Ilaka  of 
Bhadour,  which  is  in  your  possession  is  granted  to  jou  as  heretolbre. 
You  may  realize  the  fees  collected  by  the  Pbuls,  as  were  heretofore 
collected  by  your  ancestors.  And  you  should  pay  obedience  to  the 
Raja  of  Pattiala,  and  submit  whatever  you  might  have  to  say  to  the 
Hluur  thtx>ugli  the  Raja  of  Pattiala. 

It  has  also  reached  our  ears  that  Har(  Singh  has  raised  a  tumult  In 
his  country.  You  should  ally  yourself  with  the  other  Ralas  and 
restrain  liim  ifrom  injuring  the  creatures  of  God  ;  and  Muhammad 
Hussein  Khan  will  be  soon  deputed  in  order  to  take  possession  of  the 
ooautry  of  Han  Singh  through  the  Uiya  of  Pattkla,  and  annex  it  to  the 
Royal  territDries. 

As  Hari  Singh  originally  come  from  liultani  his  natiye  country,  he 
should  return  to  it. 

All  matters  connected  with  yourself  have  been  explained  to  Afn- 
hammad  Hussein  Khan ;  and  they  will  be  determined  and  executod 
through  the  Raja  of  Pattiala. 

You  should  wait  on  us,  else  your  country  will  be  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Government. 

Harf  Singh  had  proceeded  to  the  Taluka  of  Nali.  The  R%ja  of 
Pattiala  excluded  him  from  thence.  If  Hart  tiiugh  should  now  go  to 
the  Jungul,  let  him  not  enter  it. 

As  of  old  you  should  remain  obedient  to  the  R^ja  of  Pattiala,  and 
depend  upon  the  royal  favors. 
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life.  On  his  road  home  from  Bamdla  he  remained 
to  rest  at  the  village  of  Ghanne,  and  was  invited  by 
a  Burar  of  the  name  of  Sujjaa  to  sleep  in  a  small 
burj  or  tower  for  the  night.  Chuhr  Singh^  who 
was  accompanied  by  his  brother  Dal  Singh,  sus- 
pected nothing;  but  their  deceitful  host,  having 
drugged  their  liquor  and  seeing  them  in  a  deep 
sleep,  surrounded  the  tower  with  armed  men,  and, 
piling  brushwood  against  the  walls  and  doors,  set  it  on 
fire.  Awoke  by  the  heat  and  noise  and  finding  all  exit 
Birdarchuhrstngh  barred,  the  two  brothers  mounted 
dere4,A.n.i793.  to  the  rooi,  iTom  which  they  shot 
arrows  ^t  their  enemies  till  the  roof  fell  in  and 
both  perished  in  the  flames.     This  happened  in  1 793, 

The  news  of  their  father's  murder  had  no  sooner 
The  revenge  of  hu    rcachod  his  two  SOUS,  Bir  Singh  and 
•*^-  Dip  Singh,  than  they  determined  to 

avenge  it.  They  set  out  in  search  of  Sujjan,  and  sur- 
prised him  hawking,  riding  the  horse  of  the  murdered 
Chief.  They  killed  him  and  seized  Ghanne  with  the 
ten  neighbouring  villages  forming  the  Ilaka  of 
Malukha.  Fattiala  troops  joined  in  this  expedition 
under  the  conmiand  of  Albel  Singh  and  Bakshi 
Seda. 

Bir  Singh,  the  elder  son  of  Chuhr  Singh, 
TheBhadoureetate  succcedcd  to  the  ostate,  but  in 
tween  the  brothers     1813,   after   tho   Cis-Satlcj   States 

tection,  the  two  brothers  divided  it  equally  between 
them. 

On  the  demarcation  of  boundaries  in  1809, 
Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  retained  two  Bhadour 
villages,  Saidoki  and  Bhagta.  The  British  Govern- 
ment did  not  insist  on  their  surrender,  but  paid  to 
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Bhadour  Bs.  2^000  per  annum,  aa  an  equivalent, 
which  8um  was  paid  direct  to  the  descendants  of 
Bir  Singh  and  Dip  Singh,  from  1813  to  1840, 
when  Pattiala,  with  the  design  of  supporting  her 
unjust  claim  of  supremacy  over  Bhadour,  contrived 
to  obtain  its  payment  through  her  vakils.* 

Dip  Singh  accompanied  Baja  Bhag  Singh  of 
Jhind  on  his  visit  to  Lahore  in  1805,  and  returned 
with  him  the  next  year,  when  Ranjit  Singh  made 
his  expedition  against  Pattiala  ;  but  refused  to 
join  against  the  head  of  the  Phulkian  house,  and 

The  death  of  Bir      ^®^*    *^®  ^^^P    ^^.  Ranjit  SlUgh    at 

/Hngh    and    j>ip    Jagraou.     This  Sirdar  died  in  1 822, 
and  his  brother  the  following  year. 
After  the  Cis-Satlej  States  came  imder  British  prot 
tection,  the  history  of  Bhadour  is  contained  in  that 
of  Pattiala,  and  although  its  Chiefs    asserted  vigor- 
ously their  independence,  yet  they  admitted  Pattiala 
to  be  their  head  and  had  no  policy  distinct  from  hers. 
There  is,  therefore,  littie   fturther  of  interest  to  re- 
cord.     Kharak  Singh,  the  son  of 
Dip  Singh,  succeeded  to  his  failier's 
share  of  the  estate,  and,  although  a  man  of  consider- 
able character  and  ability,   was  more  devoted  to 
relignlon  than  administration,    and 
built  and  endowed  many  temples  and 
charitable  institutions.     At  the  time  of  the  Satlej 
campaign  he  gave  assistance  to  the   British  with  a 
contingent,  and  furnished  supplies  to  the  army.     Af- 
Ths  great  dispute    ^^  ^^^  Campaign,  whcu  the  whole 
regarding  euprem.    quostion  of  the  relatious  of  Govem- 

aeg  ever  SnaaouTf        * 

A.  j>.  1860.  ment  to  the  States  and  their  rela- 

tions to  each  other  was  discussed  and  settled,  the  con- 

*  Qoverument  of  India  to  Sir  D.  OchterloDy  2nd  July  1813.     . 
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neetion  of  Pattiala  and  Bhadour  could  not  but  come 
under  review,  and  since  the  question  was  disputed 
with  efi^ecial  warmth  and  earnestness,  it  is  necessary 
to  explain  the  circumstances  of  the  case  with  some 
detail 

The  proposals  of  the  Board  of  Administration 
Th€aeneraii,rder,    regarding  the  joiut-ostates  held  by 
^  a««arM«Mia  «^    Pattiala  and  other  Sirdars  had  been 
••*•"*«•  formally  approved  by  Qovemment^ 

and,  in  obedience  to  their  instructions,  the  estates 
had  been  divided  and  disputed  questions  regarding 
them  adjusted.*  But^  at  the  date  of  Colcmel  Macke- 
son's  report  of  1850,  no  orders  had  been  passed  with 
ThenumberofMiuu  reference  to  the  territory  of  Bhs^- 
d^rviuuge0.  dour,  compHzing  58  villages,  and 

situated  on  the  southern  border  of  the  Ffrozpur  dis- 
trict, and  over  these  villages  the  Maharaja  of  Patti- 
ala exercised  sovereign  jurisdiction,  as  he  did  over 
all  joint-estates  before  the  final  division  above  re- 
The  opinio  of  ferrcd  to.  Colonel  Mackeson  held 
2lIrir.*JSJl!^  that  the  British  Government  pos- 
•«<w^*  sessed  the  right  of  escheat  to  heir- 

less shares,  but  did  not  determine  the  exact  relations 
between  the  Maharaja  of  Pattiala  and  the  Bhadour 
Sirdars.  Mr.  Edmonstone,  Conmiission^  of  the 
Cis-Satlej  States,  had  been  in  favour  of  admitting 
the  independence  of  Bhadour.  He  considered  that 
the  Phulkian  families  had  each  gained  its  princi- 
pality by  the  sword,  and  that  each,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Bhadour,  was  admittedly  indep^dent  of  the 


*  Ck>lonel  Macke8on*8  Beport  No.  16,  dated  8th  Jannaiy  1850. 
Proceedings  of  Financial  Commissioner,  Nos.  76  to  8S,  dated  lOCli  January 
1852.  Government  Order,  No.  899,  dated  27tli  Febmary  1852,  and 
Financial  CommissioQer's  froceediogs  Nos.  118, 11^  dated  19tii  March 
1852. 
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other,  and  there  was  no  reason  that  Bhadour  should 
be  considered  an  exception.  * 

The  question  whether  Bhadour  should  remain 
Kr.  Barnes  repine  ^  foudatory  of  Pattiala  or  be 
onthecaBeini8S4.  fcrought  uudor  the  diroct  control 
of  the  British  Government  had  been  referred  for 
decision  in  1850,  but  no  orders  were  issued,  and  it 
remained  for  Mr.  Barnes,  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Cis-Satlej  States,  to  report,  in  1854,  on  the  case,  t 

At  this  time,  the  descendants  of  Duna  the 
The  rept^enta-  fouuder  of  the  Bhadour  family,! 
Hv€»  of  the  family,  ^ero  represented  by  six  separate 
branches,  among  whom  the  estates  were  divided 
according  to  ancestral  shares,  the  Sirdars  being 
Kharak  Singh,  Jagat  Singh,  Kehr  Singh,  Mahan 
Singh,  Dewa  Singh  and  Uttam  Singh,  whose  rela- 
tive position  will  be  shown  by  a  refer^ice  to  the 
genealogical  tree.  The  estate  comprized  58  villages, 
and  was  valued  at  SiS.  60,000  per  annum  ;  most  of 
these  villages  were  held  entirely  by  the  Bhadour 
Sirdars  and  seventeen  in  joint-tenure  with  Pattiala. 
The  Sirdars  received,  moreover,  a  pension  of  E>si  2,000 
a  year,  in  lieu  of  the  two  villages  transferred  in  1813, 
by  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  to  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh, 
and  this  pension  they  had  enjoyed  for  upwards  of 
forty  years. 

There  were  also  eight  villages  in  Ludhiana, 
held  in  joint  tenure  by  the  rebel  Chief  of  Ladwa 
and  the  Bhadour  Sirdars,  who  retained  their  share 


*  Letter  No.  3254  dated  8th  June  1850,  and  Financial  Commis- 
siouer's  Proceedings  No.  88  to  92  of  6th  July  1850. 

t  No.  21  of  4th  Febrnary  1854  to  Chief  Commissioner. 

I  The  genealogical  tree  at  the  commencement  of  the  Pattiala 
history  p^  11,  will  explain  the  relationship  between  the  families  of 
Pattiala  and  Bhadom*. 
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when  the  moiety  of  Ladwa  was  confiscated  after  the 
first  Sikh  war, 

Fattiala  claimed  supremacy  over  Bhadour,  and 

The  argummiu  of    ^'^  right  to  succced  as  paramount 

j>atHaiainfavarof    ^    gjj  legitimate    oschoats.      The 

her  claim  to  ouprO"  ^    © 

maiTf.  Maharaja  asserted,    in  support  of 

his  claim,  that  Bhadour  had  been  always  subject 
to  Pattiala.*  Ala  Singh,  the  founder  of  the  Fattiala 
family,  gave  Duna,  the  founder  of  the  Bhadour  house, 
the  village  of  Shahndkl,  to  be  held  on  a  subordinate 
tenure,  and  the  supremacy  of  Pattiala  had  always 
been  acknowledged  by  Bhadour,  which  never  even 
contracted  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  Nabha  or 
Jhind  without  Fattiala's  consent.  The  Bhadour 
fiunily  never  had  exercised  independent  powers  and 
their  estates  were  not  acquired  by  conquest.  Bha- 
dour was  founded  by  Bama,  father  of  both  Ala 
Singh  and  Duna,  and  was  then  Hie  capital  of  the 
joint-territory,  Ala  Singh  made  it  over,  after  the 
death  of  Duna,  to  his  heirs,  and  foimded  for  himself 
a  new  capital  at  Barndla.  So  far  then  from  this 
estate  being  a  conquest  of  Duna's,  it  was  a  gnuat 
from  Fattiala,  and  only  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Bhadour  family  affcer  his  death.  Moreover,  the 
Bhadour  Sirdars  had  themselves  repeatedly  admitted 
their  dependence,  and  were  still  most  anxious  to 
remain  in  subordination  to  Fattiala,  which  they 
regarded  as  their  natural  head,  and  to  which  they 
were  bound  by  every  tie  of  interest  and  affection. 
Fattiala  had,  on  their  account,  paid  tribute  to 
Ahmad  Shah  Durani,  the  Mahrattas,  and  Ranjit 
Singh;  and  her  right  to  supremacy  had  been 
admitted  by  successive  agents  of  the  British  Gk)vem- 

*  Vide  objectious  filed  by  Pattiala  Vakii  iu  February  1854. 
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ment;  and  notably  by  Mr.  G.  K.  Clerk,  who  author- 
ized the  Maharaja  to  employ  force  to  reduce  to 
order  the  Bhadour  Sirdars ;  stating,  in  his  letter, 
that,  on  all  previous  occasions,  at  the  instance  of 
the  British  Government,  Fattiala  had  maintained 
order  in  Bhadour.*  So  late  as  the  28th  of  August 
1852,  the  Sirdars  themselves  had  addressed  the 
Settlement  Officer,  who  required  their  attendance  at 
Ludhiana,  to  the  effect  that  they  were  then,  and 
always  had  been,  feudatories  of  Fattiala,  and  had  no 
desire  to  deny  or  change  relations  from  which  they 
had  always  derived  benefit. 

Such  were  the  arguments  which  Fattiala  advan- 
The  mrgutnent  on    ced  to  provo  her  suprcmacv.     On 
tuenum.  the  other  side,  it  might  be  urged 

with  great  force  that  the  custom  of  the  Fhulkian 
family  was  not  to  unite  under  one  selected  leader, 
but  that  each  man  of  courage  and  capacity  con- 
quered what  territory  he  could  for  himself,  and  left 
it  in  independent  possession  to  his  heirs.  Thus  had 
had  been  founded  the  Chie&hips  of  Fattiala^  Nabha, 
Jhind  and  Malod,  and  thus,  it  might  presumed,  had 
it  been  with  Bhadour,  Fattiala  had,  it  is  true,  far 
outstripped  her  rivals  in  the  race  for  power,  but 
her  wealth  and  extensive  territory  had  never  given 
her  a  right  to  supremacy  over  the  other  Chiefs. 
Duna^  the  founder  of  Bhadour,  was  certainly  not  a 
warrior,  but  he  nevertheless  a<)quired  a  certain  num- 
ber of  villages,  while  his  grandson,  Chuhr  Singh, 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Chiefs  of  his  day. 
Even  were  the  acquisitions  of  Duna  made  with  the 
assistance  of  Ala  Singh,  yet  he  wa£i  nevertheless  inde- 

•  Mr.  G.  Clerk,  April  183^,  and  1841. 
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pendent  of  his  brother,   and  was   his  equal   not  his 
vassal. 

It  was  quite  true  that,  in  1854,  the  Bhadour 
TheBhadaurChuf^  SLfdars  Were  desirous  of  claiming 
Vn^pamai!^  Tw!  *^^  protectiou  of  PattiaU,  but  their 
thority  in  18S4.  roasous  Were  evident  and  were  not 
such  as  the  British  Government  could  allow. 

There  were  plenty  of  old  records  in  the  Agency 
Office  which  showed  that  these 
denied  Pattiaia  •«-  Chiefs  had  iusistod  on  their  inde- 
premaetf  •  ore.  pendonce  and  had  rejected  the  pre- 
tensions of  Fattiala,  proving  that  a  struggle  be- 
tween the  States  had  always  been  maintained  ;  com- 
plaints from  PattiaJa  that  Bhadour  would  not  yield 
allegiance,  and  protests  from  the  Sirdars  against  the 
unjust  claims  of  their  powerful  neighbour. 

The  reason  for  the  sudden  change  in  the   dis- 
^  ^   -^      position  of  the  Bhadour  Chiefs  is 

The  reaeon  for  the       /»  j   .        , 

ehange  in  their    found  m  the  chaugc  which  the  Sikh 

wishes  clear.  «       •■  i       •        1 1  i    .  •  o 

war  had  made  m  the  relations  of 
the  Cis-Satlej  States  with  the  British  Government. 
Before  the  war  every  State  had  exercised  sovereign 
powers,  and  the  Sirdars  knew  that  if  they  were 
declared  independent  of  Pattiala  they  would  have 
full  authority  over  their  own  subjects  and  would  be 
practically  under  no  control.  For  this  reason  they 
struggled  against  the  pretensions  of  Pattiala.  But 
the  consequence  of  the  war  was  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  all  but  the  largest  Sikh  States.  The  Bha- 
dour Chiefs  would,  separated  from  Pattiala,  have 
sunk  to  the  level  of  ordinary  jagirdars,  with  no 
Civil  or  Criminal  powers  and  even  their  revenue 
limited  at  the  discretion  of  Government  officers. 
Under  Pattiala  they  would  enjoy  far  greater  power. 
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andy  as  she  was  anxious  to  retain  them  as  feuda- 
toriesy  she  was  disposed  to  allow  them  exceptional 
privileges  and  immunities^  which  the  British  system 
was  unable  or  unwilling  to  grant.  These  considera- 
tions  made  the  Sirdars  as  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  Pattiala  as  they  had  before  been  to 
resist  it. 

That  Bhadour  had  originally  been  independent 
Proo/bo/BiUHiour    was  further  proved   by   the  joint 
independemee.  possossiou  of  ostates  with  tho  Raja 

of  Ladwa,  showing  that  it  was  able  to  ally  itself 
with  another  Chief  and  make  conquests  on  its  own 
account.  The  large  village  of  Bhai  Rupa,  in  which 
every  Fhidkian  chief  held  a  share,  was  an  additional 
proof;  since,  if  Bhadour  was  merely  a  Pattiala 
feudatory,  it  would  not  have  become  possessed  of  an 
equal  share  in  the  estate.  Lastly,  the  tenure  of  the 
58  villages  of  the  Bhadour  territory,  of  which 
seventeen  only  were  held  conjointly  with  Pattiala^ 
went  some  way  to  prove  that  these  seventeen  alone 
were  acquired  by  Ala  Singh  and  Duna  together,  and 
that  the  remainder,  in  which  Pattiala  held  no  share, 
were  the  sole  and  independent  acquisition  of  the 
latter. 

The  British  Government  was  unwilling  to  sur- 
The  eiainuofPat^    rcudor  to  Pattiala  a  position  which 
had  always  been  denied  and  a  sup- 


remacy which  belonged  to  itself,  the  paramount 
power  ;  or  to  refiise  to  the  people  the  improved 
administration  and  the  diminished  assessment  which 
would  be  the  result  of  the  State  being  brought 
directly  under  its  own  control ;  and,  considering 
the  independence  of  Bhadour  sufficiently  proved, 
directed  that  British  jurisdiction  should  be  extended 
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over  the  41  villages  held  by  Bhadour  alone^  and 
that  the  17  villages  held  in  joint  tenure  by  Pattiala 
and  Bhadour  should  be  divided  according  to  the 
principles  which  had  determined  the  division  of 
other  estates  held  in  co-parcenary.* 

The  Maharaja  of  Pattiala  was  not  satisfied 
ThsMmhar^fa  begs    ^^^th  the  decisiou  thus  givou  dfifaiust 

/•r  a  red0ci$ion  of      ^  .  -         -  -  i     .         .^         V-m  •    a 

the  coBw.  him,   and  addressed  to  the   Chief 

Commissioner  a  remonstrance  pointing  out  what  he 
considered  defective  in  the  arguments  whidii  had 
been  adduced  to  prove  the  independence  of  Bhad- 
our, He  urged  that  the  order  of  Government  was 
opposed  to  the  letter  of  the  treaty  which  declared 
that  all  his  zaildars  and  feudatories  should  remain 
unmolested,  and  the  Chief  Commissioner  directed 
further  enquiries  to  be  made  and  the  objections  of 
the  Maharaja  to  be,  if  possible,  satisfactorily 
answered,  t 

Pattiala  asserted  her  own  right  to  succeed  to 

rauutim  tuseHs    heirlcss    shares  in    Bhadour;  but 

emtrm9ugmmt9imim9.    ^j^  claim  could  uot  bo  admitted  by 

the  British  Government,  which,  ever  since  its  first 
connection  with  the  Cis-Satlej  States,  had,  as  para* 
mount,  claimed  all  such  succession*  The  States 
were  taken  under  British  protection,  and  their 
independence  and,  indeed,  their  very  existence  were 
preserved  ;  neither  tribute  nor  contingent  was  de- 
manded from  them  and  the  trouble  and  complica- 


•  Chief  CommiRsioner  to  Government  of  India,  No.  160  dated  28th 
Febraary  1854,  and  Government  of  India  to  Chief  Commissioner  No. 
1013  dated  17th  March  1854.  Government  of  India  No.  399  dated 
23rd  Febrnaiy  1852. 

f  Kbaritahof  the  Mahan^a  to  Chief  Commissioner  of  Jnlj  1854. 
Letter  of  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  to  Chief  Commissioner  No  167 
dated  28th  Jnly  1854,  and  Chief  Commissioner's  No.  65$  dated  7th  August 
1854  to  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States. 
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tions  which  this  connection  involved  were  enormous. 
Tj^  righu  of  m  ^^  ^^  ^  ^  supposed  that,  out  of 
soverHgn  power.  moro  bouevolence,  so  onerous  a 
charge  had  been  accepted  ?  The  British  Govern- 
ment never  professed  to  be  absolutely  disinterested 
in  its  motives.  In  return  for  protection,  it  insisted 
on  the  rights  claimed  by  every  Sovereign  power,  of 
which  the  chief  and  the  only  profitable  one  was  the 
right  of  succession  to  shares  of  estates  in  which  the 
only  heirs  were  distant  collaterala 

A  very  large  number  of  estates,  comprising 
some  of  the  wealthiest  in  the  Cis-Satlej  territory, 
had  thus  come  into  British  possession,  including 
among  them  estates  held  by  feudatories  of  Fattiala 
itself,  such  as  Chamkurian,  in  1812,  and  Serai 
Lashkar  Khan,  in  1835,  the  latter  decision  being 
confirmed  by  the  Home  Government.* 

Nor  had  Pattiala  itself  ever  exercised  the  right 
of  succession  to  heirless  shares  ;  and  the  instance 
which  the  Maharaja  adduced  of  the  succession  of 
Sardul  Singh  to  the  estate  of  his  cousin  Jodh  was 
not  a  case  in  pointy  for  that  succession  was  simply 
through  a  marriage  with  his  cousin's  widow  ;  and  if 
Jodh's  estates  had  lapsed  to  Pattiala^  as  an  escheat^ 
Sardul  Singh  would  never  have  inherited  them, 
seeing  that  he  was  at  no  time  Chief  of  Fattiala, 
dying  in  the  life-time  of  his  father  Ala  Singh. 

One  of  the  Jirmdns  granted  to  Chuhr  Singh 

The  rtnmam  of    ^J  Friuce  Timur   Shah,  t  is  said 

^rineeTimmrahmh.    ^  provo  the  fcudal  touuro  of  Bha- 

dour    and    its    subordination   to  Fattiala.     This  is 

*  Supreme  Goverameut  dated  24th  Jane  1885,  Agent  Dehli  dated 
14tli  August  1834. 

t  Vide  ante  page  281. 
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not  the  construction,  however,  which  would  gen- 
erally be  placed  upon  it,  even  were  its  authenticity 
certain,  instead  of  being  doubtful  in  the  extreme, 
as  has  been  shown  in  a  previous  note.  It  would 
rather  seem  to  show  that  Bhadour  was^  and  had 
been^  from  the  first,  independent. 

A  reference  is  certainly  made  to  the  Raja  of 
Pattiala,  who  was  to  be  obeyed  and  through  whom 
any  necessary  representations  were  to  be  made  ; 
but  this  does  not  destroy  the  idea  of  independence 
which  is  created  by  an  Imperial  Firmdn  being 
issued  to  Bhadour  at  all,  and  by  the  direction  to 
form  alliance  with  other  Rajas  to  restrain  the  vio- 
lence of  Harf  Singh.  It  was  besides  natural  for 
Timur  Shah  to  refer  to  the  Raja  of  Pattiala  as  the 
head  of  the  Sikhs  Cis-Satlej,  which  indeed  he 
was,  though  without  any  actual  supremacy,  since 
both  Rajas  Ala  Singh  and  Amar  Singh  had  been 
ennobled  by  his  father  Ahmad  Shah  ;  and  though 
gratitude  was  a  virtue  rare  among  the  Sikhs,  yet 
the  Pattiala  Chief  might  be  expected  to  entertain  it 
and  to  be  loyal  towards  Timur  Shah,  if  his  interests 
did  not  forbid  loyalty  altogether. 

It  has  before  been  stated,  that  Duna,   the  an- 

Th€  mannw  in     ccstor  of  the  Bhadour  Sirdars,  was  a 

whUhBhad^rhad    peaccful    mau,    content    with   the 

6e0i»  acquired  wa9      *^  '     ^  ^ 

•'•««•.  office  of  Chaudhri,  which  he  received 

from  the  Dehli  Emperor,  possessing  none  of  the 
ambition  of  his  brother  Ala  Singh.  But  there  is 
nothing  to  show,  as  asserted  by  Pattiala,  that  Duna 
was,  in  any  way,  subordinate  to  his  brother.  The 
Maharaja  declared  that  Bhadour  was  not  a  con- 
quest, but  founded  by  Rama,  and  considered  the 
capital  till  after  death  of  Duna,   when   Ala   Singh 
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gave  it  to  his  nephews,  who  had  been  entrustecl 
to  his  care,  as  a  mark  of  high  favor  and  as  a  reward 
for  services  rendered  to  him  by  their  fether.-  It  is 
true  that  Bhadour  was  not  a  conquest  and  that  it 
remained  the  joint  capital  for  some  time^  after  the 
death  of  Rama  its  founder  ;  but  it  came  into  the 
hands  of  Duna  by  a  friendly  compromise  between 
the  brothers,  not  as  the  gift  of  a  superior  to  an  infe- 
rior. At  the  time  when  Bhadour  was  transferred, 
Duna  was  the  head  of  the  family,  and  Ala  Singh 
had  not  yet  made  wealth  and  fame.  What  more 
natural  than  that  he  should  have  left  the  ancestral  vil«- 
lage  to  the  head  of  the  family,  trusting  to  conquer  an 

Th€  i4UepeHdeKee  estato  for  himiself  elsewhere.  That 
eiMir.  Dima  was  acknowledged  as  head  of 

the  family  is  evident  from  the  two  Imperial  Firmdna 
of  Aurangzeb*  by  which  he  is  authorized  to  collect 
the  revenue  of  Bs.  85,000  from  his  brothers, 
including  Ala  Singh ;  and  it  was  as  the  representa- 
tive of  tiie  family  that  he  visited  Lahore,  where  he 
was  imprisoned  and  where  his  son  Dau  died 

In  1825,  Maharaja  Sahib  Singh  furnished  Cap- 

theiM^Simuhod  tain  Murray,  the  Political  Agent, 
^S!i^'^^'flgmM  ^^  ^  ^  ^^  villages  over  which 
raiuaim,  he  had  jurisdiction,   and  he  then, 

with  reference  to  the  Bhadour  estate,  entered,  as^ 
belonging  to  the  Bhadourias,  53  villages,  and  a  share 
in  Bhai  Bupa ;  with  17  villages  bestowed  by  him- 
self on  Chuhr  Singh  Bhadour,  on  account  of  service 
and  bravery  in  his  cause.  The  distinction  drawn 
between  the  53  villages  acquired  by  Bhadour  apart 
from  Fattiala,  and  the  17  villages,  being  a  Pattiala 
grants  is  clear.  Even  this  grant  of  the  17  villages 
,1         ■■II       I  I    ■  III—    11  ■    ■  ■  ■  I    ■     I  ■  11     fc  I     , 

•  Vide  ante  {Miges  278-79. 
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to  Chuihr  Singh  was  not  such  a  one  as  to  imply 
any  supremacy,  for  several  of  these  villages  were 
extorted  from,  the  almost  imbecile  Sahib  Singh  by 
his  energetic  kinsman,  while  others  appear  to  have 
been  given  in  exchange  for  the  lands,  taken  by 
Chuhr  Singh  from  the  Maler  Kotla  A%hans,  and 
which  he  restored. 

There  would  be  no  advantage  in  following  the 

TK99Uw0ftK9em99    argumeuts  of  Bhadour  and  Pattiala 

taken  by  xr.ciwrh.     g^p  j^y  g^^p^  gj^j  determining  the 

amount  of  truth  in  each.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Clerk,  the  Political  Agent,  who,  on  one 
occasion,  did  permit  the  Pattiala  Chiefs  to  coerce 
the  Bhadourias,  which  permission  would  have  been 
better  withheld,  formed  later  a  perfectly  just 
estimate  of  the  connection  between  the  States. 
Writing  to  the  Maharaja  on  the  8th  of  June  1835, 
he  states  as  follows  : — "  In  truth,  the  relations 
"  between  Pattiala  and  Bhadour  are  of  the  foUow- 
''  ing  nature.  The  Sirdars  of  Bhadour,  since  the 
"  date  of  protection,  have  existed  on  precisely 
''  the  same  footing  as  all  other  Chiefs  of  the  Cis- 
*'  Satlej.  The  late  Maharaja  was  accustomed  to 
''  call  the  Bhadourias  his  uncles  (cKhocha  sdM>), 
^*  whereas  you  designate  them  as  dependants  and 
"  vassals.  Your  vakil  has  been  the  usual  channel 
''  for  presenting  applications  from  the  Bhadour 
**  Sirdars  in  pending  cases,  and  therefore  Bhadour 
**  disputes  have  generally  been  referred  to  you. 
*^  I  and  Mr.  Ross  Bell  have  always  counselled  you 
''  that  Pattiala  is,  as  it  were,  the  elder  brother, 
"  and  the  Bhadourias  younger  brothers.  The  senior 
"  has  the  authority  to  discipline  his  younger  brethren, 
'*  and,  in  this  view  of  your  relations,   the  affairs 
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"of  Bhadour  have  been  usually  consigned  to 
'*you."* 

That  the  Bhadour  Chiefs  acknowledged  Pattiala 

paittoi*  had  mu    ^^  ^®  ^ead  of  the  Phulkian  family 

TV^'^  'fTT    is  clear  :     Nabha  and  Jhind  did  the 

iedgedas  h^md  of  the 

/•mUff.  same  but    Fattiala  never   claimed 

to  assert  over  them  any  supremacy.  There  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  the  Bhadour  estate^  or  any 
large  portion  of  it,  was  a  Fattiala  grant ;  while 
there  is  ample  proof  that  it  was  an  independent 
acquisition.  The  British  Government^  often  care* 
less  of  its  rights,  and  served  by  men  who  have  not 
been  sufficiently  jealous  of  its  prerogatives,  had  un- 
doubtedly allowed  Fattiala  to  act  towards  Bhadour 
in  a  manner  which  gave  some  color  to  the  claim  of 
supremacy  ;  and  in  the  interval  between  the  death 
of  Bir  Singh  in  1823,  and  1847,  the  date  of  the 
extension  of  British  protection,  the  power  and 
aggressiveness  of  Fattiala  constantly  increased  while 
the  capability  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  Bhadour 
as  constantly  diminished  ;  for,  while  .  the  right  of 
primogeniture  kept  Fattiala  compact,  the  rule  of 
division  among  the  sons  had  reduced  the  Bhadour 
State  to  a  number  of  petty  Ghiefships  without  any 
cohesion  or  power  of  combined  resistance. 

The  wishes  of  the  Chiefs  had  also  changed  in 
Thsmamwehmngsg     1847,  and  thev  preferred  the  license 
•hschufb.  which   Fattiala  promised  them,  if 

her  supremacy  was  allowed,  to  the  dulness  and 
compelled  moderation  of  their  position  as  simple 
jagirdars  in  British  territory.  At  the  present  day, 
with  their  position  assured  and  the  supremacy  of 

*  Letter  of  Mr.  Clerk  to  Mahtraja  Sahib  Singh  8th  June  1835. 
Objections  and  argamentu  filed  bj  Pattiala  in  1854,  and  1855,  and 
Letter  No.  221  dated  12th  September  1855,  from  CommiMioner  Cia- 
Satlef  States  to  Government  Ponjab. 
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Pattiala  acknowledged,  the  Bhadourias  have  again 
changed,  if  not  their  desire,  their  mode  of  expression, 
and  assert  their  former  independence  as  sturdily  as 
they  were  wont  to  do  forty  years  ago,  and  as 
obstinately  aa  they  denied  it  in  1847  and  1854. 
In  1855,  the  supremacy  of  Pattiala  was  refused 
xhetiminuofpai-  \)j  thc  British  Govemment,  which 
i»iMj.  declared  its  final  determmation  to 

adhwe  to  the  former  decision  of  the  17th  March 
1854,  by  which  British  jurisdiction  was  extended 
over  the  villages  held  by  Bhadour,  while  those  held 
in  joint  tenure  by  Pattiala  and  Bhadour  were  to 
be  divided  on  the  principle  which  regulated  the 
Chaharumi  tenures.^  The  Sirdars  of  Bhadour  were, 
moreover,  by  a  later  order,  exempted  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  tribimals  for  acts  done 
by  them  previous  to  the  27th  of  April  1855,  the 
date  on  which  the  final  order  a  Government  were 


There  was  still  some  difficulty  in  settling  the 

Th€  j0imi  Mtofe    terms  of  the  agreement ;  but,   at 

***^***  lengthy   Pattiala  agreed  to  accept 

as  her  share  of  the  assessment,  which  amounted  to 

fis.  7,676,  the  villages  of  Chota  and  Bara  Bazidri  ; 

Bawant ;  Bilaspur  Sunda;  Gidhari;  Mandian  and 

Jahingirptir,  worth  fis.  7,786  per  annum.^ 

*  GoTeromeDi  Ponjftb  to  GoTeroment  of  India,  No.  162,  dated 
dth  February  1855,  and  GoTernment  of  India  to  Qoyemmeut  Ponjah, 
No.  1524  dated  27th  April  1855. 

t  Conimiflsioner  Qs-Satl^  States  to  Punjab  GoTemment  No.  211, 
dated  17th  September  1855.  Punjab  GovernmeBt  to  Qovernment  of 
India  No.  741,  dated  3rd  October.  Government  of  India  to  Govemment 
Punjab.    No.  9729  dated  24th  October  1855. 

}  Deputy  Ck)mmi88ioner  Firozpur  to  Gommissioner  Cis-SatleJ 
States;  No.  814,  dated  15th  November  1855.  Commissioner  to  Deputy 
Commissioner,  No.  1536,  dated  17th  November  1855.  Commissioner 
Cis-Satlej  States  to  Govemment  Punjab,  Nos.  5256,  dated  10th  and  13th 
March  1856.  Government  Punjab  to  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej,  Nos. 
209  and  210  dated  22Qd  March  1856. 
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Of  the  eleyea  villages  to  which  Pattiala  made 
ceriuut,  viuuget  specific  claims  subsequent  to  the 
gu^t,ptoFmiiiuu$.  gj^^j  settlement  of  the  Bhadour  dis- 
pute, the  Maharaja's  right  to  one  was  allowed,  and 
in  the  remaining  six  cases  denied.  With  reference, 
however,  to  the  four  villages  of  Kot  Duna,  Bugar,* 
Rampur  and  Kotla  Kowra,  it  was  recommended 
that,  under  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case, 
they  should,  as  an  act  of  grace,  be  surrendered  to 
the  Maharaja,  although  the  right  of  jurisdiction  was 
clearly  proved  to  belong  to  the  British  Government.t 
A  subsequent  recommendation  was  made  in  favor 
of  the  village  of  M^n,  which  was  held,  in  equal 
shares,  by  Pattiala  and  the  Kot  Duna  branch  of  the 
Bhadour  family,  and  lay  in  the  midst  of  the  Pattiala 
possessions.  These  five  villages  were  accordingly 
made  over  to  Pattiala.| 

The  supremacy  for  which  the  Maharaja  had 
The  9upremaew  Struggled  with  SO  much  pertinacity, 
^rerBhadourfff^iU.  j^^^  which  he  was  uuable  to  estab- 
•ervieeinissr.  lish  as  a  right,  was  granted  as  an 

act  of  grace  and  as  a  reward  for  loyal  service  to  the 
British  Government  in  the  year  1858.  All  the 
rights  of  the.  paramount  power  were  yielded  to 
Pattiala :  the  jurisdiction  over  Bhadour,  the  right 


*  This  village  most  not  be  confoanded  witli  the  riUage  of  the  same 
name,  regarding  which  there  was  a  dispute  between  Pattiala  and  Nabha, 
and  which,  in  1857,  was  assigned  to  the  latter. 

t  Commissioner  Cis^SatleJ  States*  No.  155, 156,  dated  10th  July 
1855;    Punjab  Government,  Mo.  670,  dated  1st  Angast  1855. 

X  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Firospur  to  Commissioner  Cis-SatleJ 
States,  No.  290,  dated  24th  October  1855.  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej 
States  to  Government  Punjab,  Nos.  22  and  281,  dated  9th  February  and 
5th  September  1857.  Government  Punjab  to  Government  of  India,  Nos. 
180  and  623,  dated  6th  March  and  9th  September  1857.  Government 
of  India  to  Government  Punjab,  Noa.  1617  and  4600,  dated  14th  April 
and  18th  November  1857. 
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of  escheats ;  the  reversion  of  lapsed  estates  ;  and  the 
annual  commutation  tax,  amounting  to  Rb.  5,265.* 
The  supremacy  of  Pattiala  having  been  thus 
allowed,  it  would  seem  almost  un- 

The   re«M9M#   far  i  t        i 

dufeiiing  a*  »ueh  necossarv  to  have  dwelt  at  so  much 
length  on  the  dispute  regarding  it^ 
were  it  not  of  importance  as  showing  the  manner  of 
the  rise  of  the  Cis-Satlej  States,  the  nature  of  their 
mutual  relations,  and  the  motives  which  influence 
the  statements  of  the  Chiefs.  Much  of  the  difficulty 
of  questions  relating  to  these  States  is  occasioned  by 
the  uncertainty  which  surrounded  the  law  of  inheri- 
tance ;  an  uncertainty  increased  by  the  utter  dis- 
regard of  truth  in  the  statements  made  by  the 
Chiefs,  unless  the  truth  happened  to  favor  the  view 
which  they  desired  to  maintain.  The  more  careful 
the  search  in  the  history  of  these  States,  the  more 
certain  it  appears  that  no  statement  should  be 
accepted  without  rigorous  enquiry,  unless  made  by  a 
person  absolutely  devoid  of  interest  in  the  matter 
at  issue.  The  idea  of  preferring  truth  to  his  own 
interests  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  any  Sikh . 
Chief. 

Sirdar  Attar  Singh,  who  succeeded  his  father 

9irdarA$tar  Singh    Kharak  Singh  in  1858,  is  thepre- 
cfBhadour.  ^j^^  j^^^^  ^f  ^^   Bhadour  family, 

and  was  born  in  the  year  1833.     He   was  educated 
at  Benares,  and  there  acquired  a  taste  for  learning 

*  Government  Punjab  to  Governmeot  of  India,  No  34,  dated  13th 
April  1858.  Government  of  India  to  Government  Punjab,  No.  1549, 
dated  2nd  «Tune  1858.  Kharit&h  of  Governor  General  to  Mahany'a  of 
Par tiala  of  the  same  date.  Some  doubt  was  felt  by  the  Maharaja  as  to 
the  terms  of  tliis  grant,  and  the  Government  of  India  subsequently 
declared  thait  the  Bhadour  territory  was  to  be  held  by  the  Maharaja  and 
his  lineal  male  heirs  in  perpetui^.  Commissioner  Gis-Satlej  States  to 
Government  Punjab,  No.  140,  dated  20th  May  1859.  Government 
Punjab  to  Government  of  India,  No.  886,  dated  Ist  Jnne,  and  Govern- 
ment of  India  to  Government  Punjab,  No.  7712,  dated  17th  June  1859. 
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which  is  yeiy  rare  among  the  Sikhs.  He  has  a 
good  library  at  Bhadour,  stocked  with  valuable 
MSS.,  Sanskrit,  Gurmukhi  and  Persian,  and  has 
founded  a  School,  in  which  these  languages  are 
taught  free  of  all  charge,  the  very  poor  being  fed 
as  well  as  taught.  Besides  encouraging  learning, 
Attar  Singh  is  himself  a  good  scholar  and  composes 
in  a  graceAil  style.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  Senate  of  the  Punjab  University  College, 
While  a  jagirdar  of  the  British  Government  he  did 
good  service,  in  1857,  at  Ludhiana  and  at  Flrozpur, 
with  fifty  horsemen,  and  received  the  acknowledg- 
ments of  Government^  and  exemption  from  payment 
of  six  months'  commutation. 


I    o 
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MALOD  ;  BADRUKHAJC^  ;  JIUNDAN ; 
LANDGHARIA;  DIALPURIA  ; 
RAMPURIA  AND  KOT  DUNA. 

The  family  of  Bhadour  is  the  most  important 
of  the  smaller  Phulkian  houses,  but  there  are 
several  others  who  must  receive  a  brief  mention  here 
to  render  the  account  of  the  clan  complete. 

The  chief  of  these  is  Maloc^  descended  from 
Bakhta  or  Bakht  Mai,  the  fourth 
son  of  Ohaudhrl  Rama  and  brother 
of  Duna  and  Ala  Singh,  the  founders  of  the  Bha- 
dour and  Pattiala  houses. 


The    famiiff 
Xalod, 


FhnU 
J 


Bakhte, 
a.  1767. 

lUnBinff, 

4.1778. 

_| 


<I.18M.' 

I 

I 


4.1830. 


Ffttali  Singh,    B^Jaa  Bingh.    lllth  Slngli. 
d.  1840.  d.  1812.  b.  1812; 

.1- — zi  j-^— 


B«#^ 


d^lMf^ 


HaUkat  Bingli, 
*.1819. 


Hasan 

BiBgh, 

4.1864. 


Uttam  Badaa 


b.} 


0.  6. 11 
Two 


*.18tt. 


Bakhta,  like  his  brother  Ala  Singh,  left  the 
ancestral  village  of  Bhadour,  and  founded,  eight 
miles  to  the  eastward,  a  village  which  he  called  after 
his  own  name.  Nothing  further  is  related  of  hinor, 
but  his  son  Mdn  Singh  was  a  distinguished  Chief. 
His  mother  was  of  the  M^  Jat  clan  ;  and  a  popu- 
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lar  tradition  in  the  Punjab  makes  all  of  the  Mdn 
tribe  brave  and  true.  He  conquered  the  district 
of  Malod  from  the  Maler  Kotla  Afghans  in  1754,* 
and,  dying  in  1778,  left  two  sons,  the  elder  of 
whom,  Dalel  Singh,  took  the  whole  estate  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  younger  brother  £hag  Singh,  who 
complained  to  Raja  Sahib  Singh  of  Pattiala  and 
be^ed  his  interference  in  his  behalf.  Sirdar  Chuhr 
Singh  of  Bhadour  was  requested  to  arrange  matters ; 
and  by  his  arbitration  the  elder  brother  took  two- 
thirds  and  the  younger  one-third 

Sirdar  Dalel  Singh  was  a  Bairagft  and  em- 
strdmrDaisiaingh    ploycd  as  his  officials,  Fakfrs,  and 
ofMaiod.  Muhants  {     He  would    not  allow 

any  one  to  hunt  or  shoot  in  his  estate  and  fined 
any  one  convicted  of  so  doing.  In  1806,  Maha- 
raja Banjit  Singh,  who  was  marching  though  the 
country,  sunmioned  him,  but  he  sent  answer  that 
he  was  engaged  in  devotion  and  could  not  come. 
Banjit  Singh,  who  thought  more  of  eartii  than 
heaven,  at  once  seized  the  Chief's  elder  son,  forced 
to  him  to  carry  a  heavy  load  for  a  long  distance,  a^d 
would  not  release  him  till  his  father  had  paid 
Be.  22,000  fine. 

On  the  death  of  Dalel  Singh,  his  two  sons 
divided  the  estate  according  to  the  rule  laid  down 
by  Chuhr  Singh  Bhadouria,  the  elder  taking  two- 
thirds,  and  the  younger  one-third.  The  third  son, 
Sujan  Singh,  died  in  his  father's  life  time.  The  same 
rule  of  partition  was  adopted  on  the  death  of  Bhag 
Singh. 

•  Sirdar  Uttem  Singh  of  Ramghar  stotes  A.  D.  1759. 

t  The  term  **Bair&gf**  is  derived  from  ^*  J?afr<^,**  penance,  and 
signines  an  ascetic.  It  is,  however,  confined  to  the  followers  of 
Vishnn. 

X  Religions  mendicants  and  heads  of  religions  institutions. 

, as 
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Sirdar  Uttam  Singh  of  Bamgarh  is  the  present 
Sirdar  uitam8ingh  head  of  the  Mslod  family.  He  is 
of  Bamgarh.  ^j^^    second  son  of  Sirdar  Fatah 

Singh,  to  whose  whole  share  he  succeeded  on  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother  Hazara  Singh  without 
heirs.  He  is  thirty  years  of  age  and  is  a  man  of 
great  intelligence.  In  1866*  he  was  created  a 
Jagirdar  Magistrate  in  his  own  estate  which  is 
worth  Bs.  34,655  per  annum. 

Sirdar  Mith  Singh  of  Malod  is  the  second  in 
sfrdarMUh  Singh  rank  of  tUs  femily.  He,  with  his 
of  Malod.  brother    Fatah    Singh,    did  good 

service  during  the  war  of  1845-46,  supplying  50 
sowars,  and  fought  himself  at  Mudki  and  Flrushahr. 
In  1857  he  showed  conspicuous  loyalty,  being  always 
ready  with  men  and  money,  and  received,  as  a  reward, 
the  remission  of  a  year's  commutation  money,  while 
i^th  of  the  whole  sum  was  for  ever  excused.  He  is 
regarded  with  great  esteem  by  all  who  know  his 
character  and  services. 

The  younger  branch  of  the  Malod  family  has 
strdar  Makikai  ^^7  ^^®  representative.  Sirdar 
Singh  of  Bor.  Hakikat  Singh  of  Ber.     On  the 

death  of  his  brother  Banjit  Singh  he  succeeded  to 
the  Ber  estate,  having  before  held  only  that  of  Chime. 
He  is  an  Honorary  Magistrate,  and  did  good  service 
in  1857. 

The  Badrukhan  family  ranks  neict  among  the 
The  Badrukjum  FhuUdaus,  after  Bhadour  aud  Malod* 
f^'^^'  The  principal  part  of  the  history  of 

this  family  is  given  with  that  of  Jhind,  of  which 
it  was  a  branch,  Sirdar  Bhup  Singh,  the  founder, 
being  the  son  of  Raja  Gajpat  Singh  and  the  brother  of 
Kaja  Bhag  Singh  of  Jhind.  He  received  his  separate 
*  Circular  order  No.  641,  dated  26th  May  1866. 
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estate  in  1789,  from  which  time  he  was  always  con- 
sidered independent  of  Jhind.  However,  in  1834,  the 
Jhind  line  being  extinct  on  the  death  of  Raja  Sangat 
Singh,  Sarup  Singh,  the  grandson  of  Sirdar  Bhup 
Singh,  was  allowed  by  the  British  Government  to 
succeed,  and  became  the  father  of  the  present  Raja 
of  Jhind.  Basawa  Singh,  the  uncle  of  Raja  Sarup 
Singh,  was  the  first  Chief  of  Badrukhan,  his  father 
having  held  this  estate  and  that  of  Bazidpur  ;  and 
the  Phulkian  Chiefs  assigning  Badrukhan  and  Bam- 
man  Bade,  the  more  valuable  portion,  to  the  younger 
son,  since  he  has  been  obedient  to  his  father  while 
Karam  Singh,  the  elder,  had  openly  rebelled  against 
him, 

Sukha  Singh,  the  elder  son  of  Basawa  Singh, 
who  died  in  1830,  claimed  the  Jhind  Chiefship  on 
the  death  of  Sangat  Singh,  on  the  ground  that  the 
custom  of  the  Jhind  house  was  for  the  estate  to 
devolve  on  the  second  son,  and  also  that  his  brother 
Karam  Singh  had  been  disinherited  for  his  disobe- 
dience, but  these  claims  were  disallowed  by  the 
British  Government 
The  Badrukhmn  ^^  Badrukhau  genealogy  is 

gensaUHnf,  g^  foUoWS  : 

JU3JL  OAJPAT  SINGH  OF  JHIKD. 

I 


B^a  Bbaff  Singli  Bhup  Smgli, 

otJhmd.  i.  181&. 

I 


Kftnun  Singh,  Baaawft  Siiurh, 

A  1818.  d.  1830. 

U*  Sarnp  Singh  

of  Jhind. 


iSk 


Bokha  Singh,       BhogwAn  Singh, 
d.  1868.  d.  18m. 


Harnom  Singh,  Hira  Singh, 

d,  1856.  b.  184S. 


Biwan  Singh,  Sher  Singh;  Chattar  Singh, 

ft.  ISttT  h.  IsiS.  .  d,  1861. 

InLit 
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On  the  death  of  Sukha  Singh,  his  estate  was  equally 
divided  between  his  two  sons,  but  on  the  death  of 
Harnam  Singh  in  1856,  Hira  Singh,  the  younger, 
succeeded  to  the  whole.  Diwan  Singh  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  younger  branch  of  the  family.  The 
jurisdiction  over  the  village  of  Badrukhan  was 
transferred,  in  1861,  to  Jhind. 

Those  of  the  Phulkian  family  who  have,  at  this 

Tfi^i  Phuihian    ^Ji  Tank  and  position,  have  now 

^J^r^whoaree^u    beou  mentioned.   Eleven  of  the  des- 

tifd  to  8e€Us  in  Ffoe- 

rtoai  Duriwrg.  ceudauts  of  Phul  are  entitled  to 

attend  the  Durbars  of  the  Viceroy,  namely  : — 
Maharaja  Mahindar  Singh,  Pattiala. 
Raja  Baghblr  Singh,  Jhind. 
Kaja  Bhagwdn  Singh,  Nabha. 
Sirdar  Attar  Singh,  Bhadour. 
Do.     Kehr  Singh,*  Bhadour. 
Do.     Achhal  Singh,  Bhadour. 
Do.     Uttam  Singh  Bampuria,  Malod. 
Do.     Mith   Singh,  Malod. 
Do.     Hakikat  Singh,  Ber,  Malod. 
Do.     Diwan  Singh,  Badrukhan. 
Do.     Hira  Singh,  Badrukhan. 
The  Bhadour  Chiefs  sit  in  Durbar  as  feudatories 
of  Pattiala  ;  the  Badrukhan  Chiefs  of  Jhind,  and  the 
Malod  Sirdars  as  British  jagirdars. 

There  are  several  other  families  of  the  Phulkian 

The     mamindar    stock  who  are  of  uo  poUtical  or  his- 

hiancian.  toncal  miportaucc,  who  count  no 

Sirdars   among   their    number,   and    who  are  not 

entitled  to  be  present  at  any  Durbar.     But  the 


*  In  the  Viceregal  Durbar  ofl864,Ishar  Singh,  the  representative 
of  the  elder  branch,  took  Kehr  Aingh*8  place,  but  he  died  two  years  later, 
and  that  branch  is  now  extinct. 
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only  difference  between  them  and  the  great  Chiefs 
is  in  wealth  and  power ;  all  the  Phulkians  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  socially  equal  and  their  daughters  marry 
into  the  families  of  Pattiala,  Jhind,  and  Nabha. 

These  poor  relations  of  the  great  houses  form 
five  families  :  two  descended  direct  from  Phul  the 
common  ancestor  ;  one  an  offshoot  from  the  Jhind, 
and  the  two  last  ofl&hoots  from  the  Bhadour  stock. 

First  are  the  Sikhs  of  Jiundan  and  Bhagrawal, 
thirty-two  in  number,  and  owning 
land  worth  Rs.  2,079  a  year.  They, 
descend  from  Kughu,  the  third  son  of  Chaudhri  Phul, 
by  his  first  wife  Ball  He  married  in  the  village  of 
Jiundan,  the  daughter  of '  Malkher  BuUar/  and  seems 
to  have  had  no  more  distinguished  profession  than 
highway  robbery.  When  he  became  too  blind  to 
follow  this  occupation,  he  settled  in  his  wife's 
village  of  Jiundan,  where  he  died  in  1717. 

When  Pattiala  made  specific  claims  to  certain 
Bhadour  vilkges  after  the  general  question  of  juris- 
diction had  been  settled,  a  separate  discussion  arose 
regarding  the  village  of  Jiundan.  Pattiala  asserted 
that  Bughu  was  killed  in  a  fight  with  the  Burars, 
and  that  his  widow  and  children  came  to  settle  in 
her  father's  village  Jiundan,  the  Pattiala  Raja  look- 
ing after  her  interests,  bringing  up  her  sons,  and  still, 
in  1855,  exacting  service  firom  their  descendants. 
Nabha  also  claimed  the  village,  stating  that  it  was 
close  to  her  village  of  Phul,  and  should  be  under 
her  authority.  Jiundan  was  situated  about  8  miles 
south  east  of  Phul,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
Nabha  villages,  while  British  territory  bounded  it 
on  the  north.  The  jurisdiction  evidently  belonged 
to  the  British  Government,  for  Rughu  lived  before 
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Fattiala  became  a  State  at  all ;  and^  though  of  the 
Phulkian  clan,  there  was  no  reason  that  his  descend- 
ants should  be  considered  Fattiala  feudatories,  rather 
than  any  other  branch  of  the  Phulkian  family.  The 
claim  was  accordingly  disallowed,  but  permission 
was  given  to  Fattiala  to  take  Jiundan  in  lieu  of  the 
village  of  Ramdnah,  which  had  been  assigned  to 
that  State  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  grant  to 
Ramdat,  the  father  of  one  of  Raja  A  mar  Singh's 
wives.* 

Of  the  four  sons  of  Rughu,  the  only  one  who 
left  issue  was  Hardds  Singh,  the  ancestor  of  the 
present  Jiundan  Sikhs. 

Second  in  order  come  the  Gumti  Sikhs,  or,  as 
The  Gmnui  sikk9  they  are  commonly  known,  the 
or^imudghmrims.'^  ii  Laudgharfas,"  a  toHU  signifying 
the  'younger  branch.'  These  are  the  descendants  of 
Phul  by  his  second  wife,  Rajji,  who  bore  him  three 
sonsy  Channu,  Jhandu  and  Takht  Mai.  Jhandu 
died  issueless  ;  Channu  had  two  sons,  earned  Elil^ 
and  Masur,  and  his  brother  Takht  Mkl  had  five, 
namely,  Bfr,  Lakmir,  Bhumia,  Dalloh  and  Bakhta. 
These  founded  the  village  of  Gumti,  ten  miles  north 
of  Phul,  and  half  way  between  Dialpur  and  Bhai 
Rupa,  dividing  it  into  seven  shares,  which  are 
now  held  by  their  respective  descendants.  The 
Gumti  Sikhs,  being  weak,  attached  themselves  to 
whomsoever  they  thought  best  able  to  defend 
them.  Sirdar  Chuhr  Singh  of  Bhadour  helped 
them  against  the  Maharajkian  Sikhs  ;  and  they  later 
accepted  the  protection  of  Raja  Jaswant  Singh  of 
Nabha,  to  whom  they  are  still  bound  to  furnish  14 

*  CommisBioner  CiB-Satlej  States  to  Panjab  Government,  No.  155, 
dated  lOth  Jnlv  1855,  and  Punjab  Government  to  Commissioner  Cis- 
SatleJ  States,  No.  670,  dated  1st  August  1855. 
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horsemen.  In  1868,  the  Gumti  Sikhs  numbered 
850  souls,  and  their  holding  is  worth  Be.  2,500  per 
annum* 

Third  among  the  zamindari  Phulkian  families 
The  iHmMpuru  or    is  that  of  Dialpura  or  Mirza-ka- 
8itch9.  Dialpura^      The    founder    of    this 

branch  was  Bulaki  Singh,  the  third  son  of  Sukhchen, 
and  younger  brother  of  Gajpat  Singh  of  Jhind. 
He  first  married,  at  Kot  Kapura,  Tdxan,  a  girl  of  a 
Nehre  Sanduan  family,  who  bore  him  a  son  named 
Mirza.  His  second  wife,  M^an,  was  the  widow 
of  his  eldest  brother  Alam  Singh.  She  was 
the  mother  of  Jitu.  Bulaki  Singh  died  about  the 
year  1785.  The  village  of  Dialpura  was  founded 
by  Mirza,  but  both  the  brothers  lived  there,  and 
their  descendants,  fifty-one  in  number,  share  it 
among  them.     The  estate  is  worth  Ss.  4,000  a  year. 

The  Bampura  family  is  fourth  on  the  list     It 
The  samptf^ra    comprisos  70  mombors,   descended 
****••  from  Suma  or  Suma  Singh,  the  fifth 

and  younger  son  of  Chaudhri  Duna  of  Bhadour. 
Suma  married  three  wives,  who  bore  him  five  sons, 
Jassa  Singh,  Massa  Singh,  Tek  Singh,  Charat  Singh, 
and  Budh  Singh.  The  eldest  Jassa  Singh  died 
childless,  and  from  the  other  four  have  descended 
the  Sikhs  of  Bampura  and  Kotla  Koura^  the  former 
founded  by  Chaudhri  Bama,  and  the  latter  by  his 
son  Bakhta.  These  villages,  worth  Bs.  6,500  a  year, 
they  hold  in  proprietary  right 

Last  of  the  zemindar  Phulkian  families,  are  the 

The  aihhe  0/  Kot    Sikhs  of  Kot  Duna»  a  small  branch 

?**^  consisting  of    only    six    members. 

It  has  descended  from  Dal  Singh,  the  youngest  bro« 

ther  of  Sirdar  Ghuhr  Singh  of  Bhadour. 
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PAL  smoH, 

4.  1783. 

Jtt  Singh, 
4. 1818. 


Xehtab  Singh. 
<f.l834. 


Jodh  Singh. 
h.  1818. 


d.  188S. 

KiBhan  Singh, 
6.1860. 


^?/»' 


Fnniab  Singh, 
o,  1896. 


Hakhsndaii 
Singh, 
».  1858. 


Bhag  Singh, 
5.1868. 


Dal  Singh  owned  three  villages^  Kot  Duna^ 
Sugar  and  Mdn  Mibarian.  He  perished  with  his 
half-brother  Chuhr  Singh  Bhadouria  in  1793,  when 
their  enemy  Sajjan  of  Ghanne  set  fire  to  the  house 
in  which  they  were  sleeping.  Jit  Singh,  his  son,  died 
of  hard  drinking  in  1818,  and  the  estate  was  divided 
between  his  sons.  Of  the  elder  branch,  Kishan  Singh, 
a  child  of  eleven  years,  alone  survives.  His  grand- 
father and  father  died  at  the  early  age  of  32  and  31 
respectively,  having  shortened  their  lives  by  their 
excesses.  Jodh  Singh  enjoys  the  other  half  of  the 
jagir,  which  is  worth  Bs.  5,826  a  year.  The  village 
of  Kot  Duna  is  in  Patti&la  territory,  about  eleven 
miles  to  the  south  of  Dhanowi-a. 
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OF  THK 


The  origin  of  the 
familif  ofJhind. 


Until  the  time  of  Chaudhri  Phul,  the  history 
of  the  Fattiala  and  the  Jhind  fami- 
lies are  the  same^  and  there  is  no 
occasion  to  repeat  here  what  has  already  been 
recorded  regarding  it.* 

Tilokha,  the  eldest  son  of  Phul,  had  two  sons, 
Gurditta  and  Sukhchen,  from  the  elder  of  whom 
has  descended  the  Nabha  family,  and  from  the 
yomiger  the  Chiefs  of  Jhind,  Badrukhan  and  Bazld- 
pur.  Tilokha  succeeded  his  father  as  Chaudhri, 
but  although  he  thus  became  the  head  of  the  family, 
he  was  not  a  man  of  any  energy,  and  made  no 
attempt  to  increase  his  share  of  the  estate.  Sukh- 
chen, the  second  son,  was  a  simple  zamindar,  and 
nothing  worthy  of  record  is  known  of  him,  except 
his  marriage  to  Agdn,  the  daughter  of  Chuhr  Singh, 
a  Bhullar  Jat  of  Mandi,  who  bore  him  three  sons, 
Alam  Singh^  Gajpat  Singh  and  BuUki  Singh.  He 
founded  several  new  villages,  one  of  which,  called 
after  his  own  name,  he  gave  to  his  youngest  son 
Buldki  Singh ;  and  a  second,  Bal^nwali,  to  Alam 
Singh.  After  having  made  i£is  division  of  his 
estate,  he  continued  to  reside  with  his  second  son 
Gajpat  Singh,  at  the  anceslaral  village  of  Phul,  where 
he  died,  aged  seventy-five,  in  the  year  1758. 


*  Anie^  pp.  2-^a 
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The  geiMology, 


The  following  is  the  genealogy 
of  the  Jhind  family  : — 


PHUL. 


TuoUuk               B«nA.  Bnghu                Churn.         Jlianda.         Tidcht  Mat 

Ancestor  of  the     Anoestor  of  the       ^  y ' 

Pattial*  and  Jiundan  flunity.         Anceston  of  the  Limdghaxia  fiouttaa, 
Bhadonr  fiuni- 
Uea. 


Oiirdttta.  Bokhchen, 

Ancestor  of  tha  4.1761. 

Kabhaftmilj.  I 


Alam  Singh,         Baja  Oigpat  Singh.        Bnlald  Singk. 
d,  1764.  i,  1789.  From  whom 

haTe  descended 

theDialporia 

Sirdars. 


Mehr  Singh,'  Bfbi  Baj  Konr,  SajaBhag  Singh,  Bibi  BegaaM.                Bhnp'singh. 

A 1771.  ••.Sirdar                  rf/lsiSr                                                  ^.1815: 

I  Mahan  Singh,                     | 

Hari  Stogh,    Sukarchakia,  and  ^\ 

d.  1781.        was  the  mother  j 1 r 

B^^kand  ^^^o.^lr^^    ^^.^'"^.^ 

pS^^iTgh  '         mjaS.n^t  Singh, 

of  Thanesar.  ***  ***^- 


d,  laiC  ' I  d7i\ 


^^ 


da  Sarap  Singh^  Snkha  Singh,  Bhwwaa  Singh. 

1864.    *^    ^  d.l8687  ^     rf.l8M; 

J  L 


Bandhir  Singh,  Rajw,  Baghbir  Singh.  Hamam  Singh,      Hira  Singh. 
d.  1848.  b.  1832.  d,  18667^         6. 1848. 


*^  ».    fa^  pJ^ui  Singh,      SherSioffh,        Ghattar  Siagfa^ 

O.  IH5II.  *    ""*  '    ^A*r  J    «»^. 

Singh  Kaliia. 


Daughter  w.         Balbir  Singh.  Diwaa  Singh,      Sher  SinglL 
Sirdar  Biahan  b,  1866.  b,  1841.  6. 1841  A  1861. 


It  is  with  Gajpat  Singh  that  Jhind  history  is 
specially  concerned,  and  the  briefest  notice  is  re- 
quired of  the  other  sons  of  Snkhchen. 

Alam  Singh,   the   eldest,   was  a  brave  soldier, 
Atom  Singh,  the    and  distinguished  himself  in  many 

eldeet  eon  ef  auhh-  ^         *i  x  •    1     x 

Chen.  nghts    With    the   Imperial  troops. 

After  the  conquest  of  Sirhind,  in  1763,  he  took 
possession  of  a  considerable  tract  of  country,  but 
was  killed  the  following  year  by  a  fall  from  his 
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horse.  He  left  no  children,  though  he  had  married 
three  times.  His  first  wife  was  of  a  Gill  family 
of  Gholia  Chubdra,  his  second  the  daughter  of 
Min  zamindar  of  Maur  S^boki,  and  the  last  a 
girl.  Mala  by  name,  whom  he  had  induced  to 
elope  from  the  house  of  her  Either  a  Dhaliwil 
zamindar. 

Buliki  Singh,  the  youngest  son  of  Sukhchen, 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  Dialpiiria 

BuiaM  Singh,  ^ 

Sirdars,  of  whom  a  notice  has  been 
already  given  in  the  chapter  on  the  Minor  Phulkian 
Houses.*     He  died  in  1785. 

Gajpat  Singh,  the "  second  son,  was  bom  about 

e^ipatmmgh.  ^^  ^^^  ^'^^^'  audgrow  up  a  fine 

handsome  youth,  well  skilled  in  all 
military  exercises.  He  lived  with  his  father  at 
Phul,  till  the  latter's  death,  assisting  him  against 
his  rival  and  brother  Gurditta,  in  whose  time  com- 
menced the  feud  between  the  Jhind  and  Nabha 
houses,  which  is  even  now  hardly  healed.  The 
great  subject  of  dispute  was  the  possession  of  Phul, 
the  ancesixal  village,  which  each  branch  of  the  family 
naturally  desired  to  own,  and  to  which  Chaudhri 
Gurditta's  claims,  as  head  of  the  Phulkian  house,  were 
perhaps  the  stronger.  It  was  at  the  instigation  of 
Gurditta,  that,  in  1743,  when  Gajpat  Singh  was  five 
years  old,  both  he  and  his  mother  Agdn  were  captured 
by  the  Imperial  troops  and  carried  prisoners  to 
Dehli  as  hostages  for  Sukhchen,  who  had  fallen 
into  arrears  with  his  revenue  collections,  and  who 
contrived  to  escape  the  troops  sent  to  seize  him. 
The  mother  and  child  were  fortunate  enough  to 
soon  escape  through  the  fidelity  and  courage  of  one 

*  Vide  aUe  p.  307. 
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of  Agon's  Blava  girls,  who  disguised  her  mistress 
in  her  own  dress  iuid  remained  behind  in  her  place 
in  the  prison. 

Gajpat  Singh  married,   in   1754,  one  of  the 
TM  famup  •/    widows  of  his  brother  Alam  Singh, 
O0JP4H  simgh.  ^^^  succeeded  to  his  estate  of  Bal^- 

wall  This  wife  bore  him  one  daughter,  Begama. 
Previous  to  this  he  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Kishan  Singh  of  Monshia,  of  whom  were  bom  four 
children,  Mehr  Singh,  Bh^  Singh  Bhi&p  Singh, 
and  a  daughter  Baj  Kour,  who  was  married  to 
Sirdar  M^an  Singh  Sukarchakia  and  became  the 
mother  of  Maharaja  Banjit  Singh  of  Lahore. 

Gajpat  Singh  joined  the  Sikh  army  in   1768, 
jTte  4>9nqfis9umnd    wheu  Zfu  Khan  the  Afghan  Gover- 
mufor*uH€s.  j^^j.  ^f  girhind   was   defeated   and 

slain  ;  and  he  then  seized  a  large  tract  of  country, 
including  the  districts  of  Jhind  and  Safidon,  overrun- 
ning Panipat  and  Kamal,  but  he  was  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  hold  them.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  rebellion, 
he  did  not  deny  altogether  the  authority  of  the  Dehli 
Court.  He  remained,  as  before,  a  Malguzdr  of  Dehli, 
paying  revenue  to  the  Emperors;  and,  in  1767,  having 
fallen  a  lakh  and  a  half  into  arrears,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Najib  Khan,  the  Muhammadan  Gover- 
nor, and  carried  to  Dehli,  where  he  remained  a  prison- 
er for  three  years,  only  obtaining  release  by  leaving 
his  son,  Mehr  Singh,  as  a  hostage  for  the  punctual 
payment  of  what  was  due.  He  then  returned  to 
Jhind,  where,  after  great  difficulties  and  delay,  collec- 
ting three  lakhs  of  Rupees  he  carried  them  to  Dehli^ 
and  not  only  freed  his  son,   but  obtained  the  title 
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He  obtain,  the  mu  of  Raja,  uuder  a  Royal  Firmdn 
ofBaja,A.n.i7es.  or  grant.*  From  this  time  Gajpat 
Singh  assumed  the  style  of  an  independent  prince, 
and  coined  money  in  his  own  capital.! 

In  1774,  the  marriage  of  Sirdar  Mahan  Singh 

_  ,        ^    Sukarchakia    was   celebrated  with 

Rat  Konr  to  Sirdar    Raj   Kour,   the  daughter  of  Raja 

a    m   ng  .  Gajpat  Singh,  at  Bhadra  Khan,  then 

the  capital  of  Jhind.  The  Gujranwala  Chief  came 
with  a  large  retinue,  and  all  the  Phulkian  Chiefs 
were  assembled  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  A  trifling 
incident  which  occurred  during  the  festivities  was 
the  cause  of  a  serious  quarrel  between  Nabha 
and  Jhind.  The  Sirdar  of  the  former  State,  Hamir 
Singh,  had  a  valuable  grass  preserve  or  "Blr" 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bhadra  Khan,  in  which 
the  BardtiSy  or  attendants  of  the  bridegroom,  were 
permitted  to  cut  grass  for  their  horses.     But  no 

*  This  Fi/n»dn  is  dated  25th  Sh&wal  1185  A.  H.  (A.  D.  1772) 
trader  the  Seal  of  the  Emperor  8hah  Alam. 

t  The  right  of  coining  18  a  privilege  which  belongs  to  independent 
Chiefs  alone,  as  the  term  ''independent*'  is  technically  nsedin  Indian 
politics. 

The  following  Information  regarding  the  Mints  in  the  three  Phalkian 
States  of  Pattiaia,  Nabha  and  Jhind^  was  collected  by  Major  General 
B.  G.  Taylor,  G.  B.,  C.  8. 1.,  Agent  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  CIs-Satlej 
tkates,  at  the  request  of  the  Forei^  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India. 
The  only  other  recognized  mints  in  the  States  in  political  dependence 
on  the  Punjab  Goverumenti  are  in  Maler  Kotlaand  kashmlr. 

PATTIALA  MINT. 

/.  PoUHeal  comttfum.— No  trace  is  ascertainable  of  any  oommuni- 
eatlon  having  been  held  with  this  office  regarding  the  Mint.  The 
Pattiaia  authorities  have  alluded  to  an  application  made,  on  the  occasion 
ofLord  Dalhousie  holding  a  Durbar  at  Pinjor  in  1851,  by  the  Pattiaia 
Government  for  permission  to  remodel  the  Pattiaia  State  Mint.  To 
this  the  Pattiaia  Officers  say  no  definite  answer  was  given,  and  they 
presume  tliat  the  record  must  be  in  this  office,  but  I  have  had  it  searched 
for  without  success. 

The  Mint  of  Pattiaia  is  said  to  have  beea  established  by  the  order 
of  Ahmad  Shah  Durani,  when  the  PaUiala  Htate  was  ruled  by  Mahanya 
Amar  Singh,  this  would  have  been  about  100  years  ago;  in  fact,  in 
another  place  in  the  PattlaU  reports,  Sambat  1820  (A.  D.,  1763  )  is 
mentioned  as  the  year. 
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sooner  had  they  commenced  operations  than  Yakub 
Khan^  the  Agent  of  Hamir  Singh,  more  zealous 
than  hospitable,  attacked  them  and  a  fight  was 
the  result,  of  which  no  notice  was  taken  till  after 
qumrrei  wuh  ^®  ceromouy  and  departure  of  the 
bridegroom.  Baja  Gajpat  Singh 
then  resolved  to  avenge  the  insult^  and  feigning  to 
be  at  the  point  of  death,  sent  to  his  cousin  of  Nabha 
requesting  him  to  come  and  see  him  before  he  died. 
The  unsuspecting  Sirdar  arrived  in  haste,  with 
Yakub  Khan,  and  to  his  great  surprise  was  arrested 
and  placed  in  confinement,  while  his  officer  was  put 
to  death*  The  Baja  then  sent  a  force  against  Imloh 
and  Bhidson,   two  strong  places  in   Nabha  terri- 


//.  The  luitere,  tUle^  and  character  of  the  coinage.-^The  Pattiala 
rnpee  is  known  as  the  Rajah  Shahi  rapee  ;  it  is  three-foartbs  of  an  inch 
in  oircnmference,  and  weighs  11^  masbas :  it  is  of  pai*e  silver.  The 
coin  is  really  five  ruttees  less  in  weight  than  the  British  Government 
rupee,  but  the  amount  of  actual  silver  in  each  is  the  same,  and  conse- 
qnentlj  the  Pattiala  rupees  fetches  the  full  16  annas,  but  is  subjected 
gome  times  to  arbitrary  discount  by  the  shrafhs  in  British  territory, 
and  its  valne  also  fluctuates  with  the  value  of  silver  in  the  markets; 
fetching  in  this  way  some  times  more  than  the  16  annas. 

The  Pattiala  Gold-Mohur  weighs  10}  mashas»  and  is  of  pnre  gold. 

No  copper  coin  is  struck  in  Pattiala. 

The  inscription  on  the  gold  and  silver  coin  is  the  same  :   it  rana— 
'*  Hukm  ehud  az  Qadir^ubechun  ba  Ahmad  Badshah  : 
Sikha  zan  bar  eim'O'zar  ax  ouj'i'mahi  td  ba  Mah : 
Jahu  Meimunut  Manus  zarb  Sirhiud,** 

The  translation  of  which  is  :  *^  The  order  of  God,  the  peerless,  to 
Ahmad  Badshah  :  Strike  coin  on  silver  and  gold  from  earth  to  heaven," 
(  this  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  passage  ;  the  actual  words  are  '*  from 
the  height  of  the  fishes  back  to  the  moon  ** )  "  in  the  presence,  favored  of 
high  fortune  **  (  here  would  follow  the  date  )  "  the  Sirhind  coinage." 

No  alteration  has  ever  been  made  in  the  inscription  :  certain  alter- 
ations are  made  in  the  marks  to  mark  the  reign  of  each  Chief. 

Thus,  Maharajah  Amar  Singh's  rupee  is  distinguished  by  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  Kulffi  (  small  aigrette  plume  )  ;  Maharaja  Sahib  Singh's 
by  that  of  a  Saif,  (or  two  edged  sword)  ;  Maharaja  Karam  Singh*s  had  a 
ehanuher  (  bent  sabre  )  on  his  coin  ;  Maharaja  Narindar  Singh*s  coin 
had  a  KaUoj  (or  straight  sword)  as  his  distinguish! n/o^  mark. 

The  present  Maharajah's  rupee  is  distinguished  by  a  dagger. 

The  inscription  being  long,  and  the  coin  small,  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  inscription  fidls  on  each  coiu. 
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tory,  and  attacked  Sangrur,  which  was  defended  for 
four  months  by  Sirdarni  Deso,  wife  of  Hamir  Singh. 
At  length,  seeing  her  cause  desperate,  she  begged  the 
Baja  of  Pattiala  to  interfere.  This  Chief,  who  had 
encourage,  the  attack  in  the  first  place,  hoping  to 
weaken  both  Jhind  and  Nabha  and  consequently 
increase  his  own  power,  had  no  wish  to  see  the  former 
become  too  powerful,  and  interposed  with  other  Sikh 
Sirdars,  compelling  Raja  Gajpat  Singh  to  restore 
Imloh  and  Bhadson  and  release  Hamir  Singh. 
Sangrur  was  retained  and  has  ever  since  been  includ- 
ed in  the  Jhind  territory. 

The  next  year  Kahim  Dad  Khan,  Governor  of 

^hind  attached  by    Hausi,  was  seut  against  Jhind  by 

nehu.  the  Dehli  Governor  Nawab  Majad- 

ul-dowla  Abdulahd  Khan,  and   Kaja  Bhag  Singh 

summoned  to  his  assistance  the   Phulkian   Chiefe. 


///.  The  annaal  ouUtum  of  the  eHtahlithment^  and  the  value  of  the 
coinage  as  compared  with  that  of  the  British  Oovemment, — The  aiinniU 
out- turn  is  iu  tact  evidently  iiucertain  ;  the  striking  of  the  coin  being 
only  capriciously  carried  out  on  especial  occasions,  or  when  actually 
wanted. 

The  officials  report  that  the  Pattiala  Mint  could  strike  2,000  coins 
per  diem,  if  necessary  ;  always  supposing  that  there  be  sufficient  grist 
for  the  mill. 

The  value,  with  reference  to  British  Government  coin,  has  been 
given  above  in  replying  to  qnestion  No.  U. 

IV.  The  process  of  matiufacture,  and  any  particulars  as  to  the 
artificers  emphyed.—lihe  Mint  is  supervised  by  a  Snperiutendent,  a 
Mohurrir,  two  Testers,  one  Weigher,  10  Blacksmiths,  two  Coinersi  four 
Befiuers  of  Metal,  and  one  Engraver. 

The  Metals  are  refined  carefully,  and  thus  brought  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  gold  and  silver  kept  as  specimens  in  the  Mint ;  the  metal  is 
tested  and  then  coined. 

The  chief  implements  are  anvils,  hammers,  scales^  dies,  pincers, 
vices,  &c. 

F.  The  arrangements  for  receiving  bulliony  and  the  charges  (tf 
any)  levied  for  its  conversion  into  Cotn.— Metal  brought  by  private  indir 
viduals  is  coined  at  the  following  rates  : — 

Silver, ^\  rupee  I  anna  for  100  coins,  of  which  the  State  dues 
amount  to  10|  annas,  and  6}  go  to  the  establishment. 
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Baja  Amar  Singh  of  Pattiala^  who  sent  a  force 
under  Diwan  Nanun  Mai,  Sirdar  Hamir  Singh  of 
Nabha  with  the  Bhais  of  Kjthal  assembled  for  its 
defence^  and  compelled  the  Khan  to  raise  the  siege 
and  give  them  battle^  in  which  he  was  defeated  and 
killed.  Trophies  of  this  victory  are  still  preserved 
at  Jhindy  and  the  tomb  of  the  Khan  is  to  be  seen 
within  the  principal  gate.  After  this,  Gajpat  Singh, 
accompanied  by  the  Pattiala  detach- 
ment, made  an  expedition  against 
Lalpor  in  Kohtak,  and  obtained,  as  his  share  of  the 
conquered  country,  the  district  of  Kohdni.  But 
Zalita  Khan,  the  son  of  the  Kohilla  Chief  Najib-ud- 
dowlah,  (Najib  Khan),  marched  with  Ghulam 
Kd^r  against  the  allied  Chiefs  with  so  strong  a 
force  that  they  saw  it  was  hopeless  to  resist,  and, 
at  an  interview  at  Jhind,  the  Baja  was  compelled  to 


CongtiMCf  <o  the 


<?oitf.— 34  B8.  per  100  coins  : 

Be.    As. 

Establishment  dues,  «..       •••      1      8 

Mlscellaneons  expences,     5    11| 

VI.  The  currency  is  principally  confined  to  the  area  of  the  State, 
but  there  are  a  good  many  Pattiala  rupees  about  in  the  neighbouring 
districts,  but  not  probably  beyond  the  limits  of  the  dvil  Division. 

JHIND. 

/.  Political  condidoMy  jre.-^Tbe  Jhind  Mint  would  seevk  to  have 
been  established  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  Pattiala,  as  the  inscription 
is  exactly  the  same.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  corres- 
pondence  with  this  Agency  or  the  British  Qovemment  regarding  its 
continuance  or  conditions. 

//.  Nature,  title,  and  character  of  the  coinagc^The  rupee  is  caDed 
the  "  Jhindia  ;  "  it  is  1 1^  mashas  in  weight. 

The  inscription  is,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Patdala  Bajah  Shai  rupee, 

•*  Hwhm  ekud  az  Kadtr-i-hechm  hm  Ahmad  Badehe^  ; 
Sikka  zan  bar  eim»o-iar  az  ouj-i-mahi  id  ha  Mah,^* 
The  thh*d  sentence  which  appears  on  the  Pattiala  coin  is  omitted  in 
the  Jhind  inscription. 

Translation  of  the  inscription  has  been  given  above. 
///.    Tlie  out-turn  is  qnite  nncertftfi*  ;  on  the  occasion  of  marriages 
large  sums  are  coined,  but  otherwise  only  the  aetsai  qaantity  consideiied 
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give  lip  A  portion  of  Kohdnd,  though  he  was  allowed 
to  retain  certain  villages  known  as  Panjgir^n,  and 
Pattiula  had  also  to  abandon  a  great  part  of  its  con- 
quests in  HiaSar,  Rohtuk  and  Kumal.* 

Bajn  Gajpat  Singh  Was  a  constant  ally  of  the 
Th€r0uiumB6fthe  Pattiftla  Chief  and  accompanied 
R^fm^uhi*iukaU.  him  on  many  of  his  expeditions. 
He  Joined  in  the  attack  on  Sirdar  Hari  Singh  of 
Sialha  ;  aided  in  subduing  Prince  fiimmat  Singh, 
who  had  risen  in  revolt  against  his  brother  Raja 
Aniar  Singh;  and,  in  1780,  niarched  with  a  force 
composed  of  Pattiala  and  Jhind  troops  to  Meerat, 
were  ihe  Sikhs  were  defeated  by  Mirza  Shafi  Beg, 
Grajpiat  Singh  being  taken  prisoiler,  and  only  releas- 
ed on  paymeilt  of  a  heavy  ranslom. 

necessary  is  strack.  The  valae  of  the  coin  is  said  to  be  about  1  i 
annas,  bat  I  liave  been  nnable  to  procure  a  specimen  in  Antbala^  and 
the  shhif1)8  in  out*  niarkets  know  little  about  this  coin. 

IV,  Process  of  mmntfaeture^  ^c— l*he  otiljr  poitit  noted  is,  thAt 
the  die  is  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  State  Treasurer,  the  process  of 
manufieu^tare  and  arntngements  of  the  workshops,  &c^  is  not  noticed. 

V.  The  arrangements  for  the  receipt  of  huUion, — Bullion  has 
never  been  tendered  for  coining  at  the  Jhiud  Mint)  so  no  rates  for  con* 
version  have  been  fixed. 

VL     The  general  area  of  currencyi^Oiily  Within  the  Stflta 
ifABHA. 

/.  PoUHiMl  condiHons  ^c— This  Mint  appeal^  to  have  been  estab- 
lished utiddr  ^ikh  rule  ;  there  has  never  be^n  any  correspondence  on 
the  snbject  with  the  British  Governmeht. 

II-^Nattlre,  titl&,  and  ckarader  of  the  coinaae. — The  rupee  is 
called  the'*  Nabha**  rupee;  its  full  weight  is  11^  mashas,  of  which  10 
mashas  4}  mttees  Is  pure  silver.  It  is  thus  5  mttees  iA  actual  weight, 
and  2}  mttees  in  pure  silver  less  than  the  British  Government  rupee. 

Oold  Mohurs  are  docasionally  struck  by  the  Nabha  Oovernmeut  for 
its  own  use.  The.weight  of  the  Mohor  is  9}  mashas,  and  it  is  of  pure 
gold. 

The  description  on  both  coins  is  the  same,  vm  :— 

**  Deg,  tegk'0''f<Mh  nasrcU  he  di/rang; 

Yafl  OM  Jfanak  Owru  Govind  Sifigk. 

Julus  meimunai  manue  Sirkar  Nah1%a^  9amhai  1911.'* 

The  above  may  be  rendered  :— 

'*  Food,  sword,  and  victory,  were  promptly  obtained  from  Nanak 
by  Gurd  Govind  Sing."  .... 

*  Fide  onltf  p.  44. 
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When  Sahib  Singh  succeeded  his  father  at  Fat- 
tiala^  Eaja  Gajpat  Singh  did  his  best  to  restore  order, 
and  assisted  Diwan  Nanun  Mai  to  put  down  the 
rebellion  of  Sirdar  Mahan  Singh  who  had  pro- 
claimed himself  independent  at  Bhawanigarh.  He 
also  in  person  marched  against  Ala  Singh  of  Tal- 
wandi,  who  had  thrown  off  the  authority  of  Pattiala. 
In  1786,  while  engaged  in  an  expedition  against 
refactory  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ambala, 
with  Diwan  Nanun  Mai  and  Bibi  Kajindar,  sister 
of  the  Raja  of  Pattiala,  he  fell  ill  with  fever  and 
^•L^^'C^^^/it    was  carried  to   Sufidon,  where  he 

pmt  Singh,  and  his  ' 

eidett  Bon,  Mehr    dicd,   agcd    fiftv-one.     His    eldest 

Singh,  UfHh  the  e(B^  1i;r  \.       Ct-       i.       j-    j     •  A        xx 

tinetum  of  *hi9  SOU,  Mehr  omgh,  died  m  A.  D. 
fSZ^!^  ^^  '"^  1780,  leaving,  one  son,  Hari  Singh, 
who  was  put  in  possession  of  Safidon  by  Baja   Gaj- 

In  the  abofve,  food  is  expressed  ia  the  conplet  by  the  word  deg, 
signifjdng  the  large  cooking-pan  in  nse  among  the  Sikhs;  bnt  I  have 
found  it  very  difficult  to  iutroduce  pot  wpan  into  the  English  rendering ; 
the  spirit  of  the  expression  is  **  abundance,  ** 

///.  The  aut'tum  of  the  establiehment,  value^  ffe.  The  Nabha 
officials  have  not  noticed  the  out-tnm,  bnt  I  know  thaC  as  in  the  other 
States,  money  is  only  coined  on  grand  oocasions,  or  wh^re  there  is 
supposed  to  be  need  of  it ;  so  that  no  rule  can  be  fixed. 

The  value  is  exactly  15  annas. 

IV.  The  Mint  establishment  consists  of  one  Superintendent,  one 
Tester,  one  Smelter,  a  silver-smith,  and  a  black-smith. 

The  silver  is  carefully  refined  in  presence  of  the  Snperintendent, 
who  sees  the  metal  brought  up  to  the  proper  standard. 

F.  Silver  has  often  been  received  from  without  for  coining.  Gold 
has  never  been  tendered. 

The  mint  duty  for  ooiaing  is  14  annas  per  hundred  mpees,  which  is 
distributed  as  follows :— 


To  SUversmitii 

#•• 

#•• 

4f 

annas  per  cent 

„  Bmeltei'    ... 

••* 

S 

ditto. 

„  Blacksmith 

••• 

i 

ditto. 

„  Tester     ... 

*•• 

1 

ditto. 

„  Superintendent 

•  M 

* 

ditto. 

„  State  dues 

Iff 

H 

dittor 

14 

VL    General  area  of  the  currenetf. — ^These  mpww  find  their  way 
into  the  neighbouring  markets,  but  not  to  any  great  extent 
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pat  Singh.  But  he  was  of  dissipated  habits^  and  in 
a  state  of  intoxication  fell  from  the  roof  of  his  house 
and  was  killed.  This  was  in  1791,  when  he  was 
only  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  lefl  a  daughter, 
Chand  Kour,  who  was  married  to  Fatah  Singh, 
the  son  of  Sirdar  Bhanga  Singh,  the  powerful  Chief 
of  Thanesar.  After  her  husband's  death,  she,  with 
his  mother  Mai  Jlah,  and  another  widow.  Rattan 
Kour,  succeeded  to  the  estate  which  fell  entirely 
into  her  possession  in  1844,  and  was  held  by  her  in 
independent  right  till  her  death  in  1850,  when  it 
lapsed  to  the  British  Government.  The  widow  of 
Hari  Singh,  Dya  Kour,  retained,  till  her  death,  the 
district  of  Khanna^  which  had  been  given  to  her 
by  her  father-in-law,  when  it  also  lapsed. 

The  town   of  Jhind  was  much  enlarged   by 

Tkef0rt0fJhind    I^a    Gajpat    Singh,    who     built 

•*•*"•  a  large  brick  fort   on  its   northern 

side,  but  at  no  time  was  it  a  place  of  much  strength. 

The  possessions  of  Gajpat  Singh  were  divided 
between  his  sons,  Bhag  Singh  and 
Bill*  Bkm§  Bhup  Singh,  the  latter  taking  the 

estate  of  Badrukhan,  and  the  elder,  Jhind  and  Sufi- 
don,  with  the  title  of  Baja. 

Bhag  Singh  was  twenty-one  years  old  when 
wt  empBditiem    ^^  became  Chief.     Much    of  his 
«»4«Mr«.  history  has  been  given  in  the  his- 

tory of  Pattiala,  with  which  he  was  generally  allied. 
In  1786,  the  districts  of  Gohana  and  Khar  Khodah, 
were  conferred  upon  him  in  jagir  by  the  Emperor 
Shah  Alam,  and,  in  1794,  he  joined  the  Pattiala  army 
under  Bani  Sahib  Kour  in  the  attack  on  the  Mah- 
ratta  Generals,  Anta  Bao  or  Amba  Bao,  and  Lach- 
man  Bao,  at  Bajgarh  near  Ambala,   when  a  night 
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attac](  w^  made  on  the  enemy's  camp  with  grei^t 
fiiucc08B.  In  the  next  year  the  Epaja  lost  IC^xnal, 
^hich  was  captured  by  th^  Mahrattas  and  made 
over  to  George  Thomas,  who  had  been  of  good  ser^ 
vice  m  beating  bac](  the  Sikl^  who  had  crossed  the 
Jamna  in  force  and  threatened  Saharanpur, 

The  wars  and  conquests  of  Thomas  have  been 
I'elated  in  the  history  pf  PattiaJa,  and  the  expedi-. 
tions  which  he  undertook  against  Jhind  and  Sufidon 
i|i  1798  apd  1799.*  Supported  by  kinspien  and 
neighbours,  liaja  Bhag  Singh  was  fortunate  enough 
to  repulse  his  enemy,  and  in  180X,  he  went  to  Dehli 
in  coinpany  with  other  Chiefs  tp  ask  General  Per- 
ron, Commanding  the  JJortberu  PiyisioQ  of  the  Mah-* 
ratta  army,  for  fi,ssi0tance  to  crush  the  the  adveii- 
turer  whose  ei^istence  at  Hansi,  pn  the  southern 
border  of  the  Jhind  State,  wa^  a*  perpetual  menace 
to  all  the  Sikh  Chiefs  ii^  the  neighbourhood. 

The  expedition  against  Thon^  in  which   Baja 

Thama.  expeued    Bhag  Siugh  porsoually  join^  was 

/^m  the  Punjab.       pucccssftJ,  and  hc  was  driven  from 

Hansi  and  compelled  to  seel(  an  asylum  in  British 

territory. 

Baja  Bhag  Singh  was  the  ^rst  of  all  the  great 

juu»  Bhag  Singh    Cis-Satlcj  Chicfs  to  scek  an  alliance 

fiMfeM  frienOM  wUh    ^th  the  BHtish  Government.     Im- 

thB     BritUhf     an4  /••t-vit 

joiH9  Brntmrmi  z^ke,  mediately  after  tlie  battle  of  Dehli, 
A.  D.  1908.  on  the   11th  September   1803,  he 

made  advances  to  the  British  General,  which  were 
fisLVorably  received;  he  then  joined  the  English 
camp  and  his  title  to  the  estate  of  Gohanah  and  Khar 
Khodah,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dehli,  was  up- 
held by  General  Lake,  who  writes  of  Bhag  Singh  as 

^  Ante  pp.  81—88. 
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ft  frif^nd  und  ally.*  Bhid  Lai  Singh  of  Kythal,  who 
had  great  mfluence  with  the  Jhind  Kaja,  induced 
him  to  declare  thus  early  for  the  English.  He  was 
a  remarkably  acute  man,  and  saw  clearly  which  would 
eventually  prove  the  winning  side  ;  on  this  side 
be  determined  to  be  himself,  and  induced  his  friend 
to  be  equally  wise»  After  having  made  their 
submission,  they  returned  to  their  respective  terri. 
tories,  but  in  January  1805,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
hostile  Sikhs  by  Colonel  Bum,  they  thought  that 
active  service  would  prove  more  advantageous  to 
their  interests,  and  joined  the  British  army  with  a 
large  detachment*  For  several  months  the  Baja 
renwned  with  the  General.  His  services  were 
not  important^  but  his  influence  had  a  good  effect,  and 
qn  one  occasion,  he,  with  Bhai  Lai  Singh,  held  Saha- 
ranpur  while  Colonel  Ochterlony  was  in  pursuit 
of  the  MahrattaSft 

At  length  the  Sikh  Chiefs  were  tired  of  a 
fruitless  struggle,  an4  accepting  a  general  amnesty, 
peace  was  restored  on  the  North  West  Frontier, 

Raja  Bhag  Singh  joined  Lord  Lake  in  his 
«:fJ^::Sr::!:  P^^^t  of  Ja^want  lUi  Holkar 
z,»h9r€  wuhnt.  is^  X805,  accompauiug  him  as  far 
4.i»,i«o4.  as  the  Bias,  whence  he  was  deput- 

ed to  Lahore  as  an  envoy  to  his  nephew,  Maharaja 
Banjit  SiQgh,  to  warn  him  of  the  approach  of  the 
English  Oeneral  and  against  espousing  the  hope- 
less cause  of  Holkar,  who  waa  then  in  the  last 

*  A  Sanad  from  Lord  Lake,  dated  the  26tb  September  ia08, 
informing  t|ie  oiBcero  of  the  Bhahiaham^had  Snba  or  Division  tlnvl 
Fai^oali  Khar  Khodah  has  been  confirmed  to  Ri^a  Bhag  Singh, 

A  Simad  from  Lord  Lake,  dated  7th  March  1804,  informing  the 
officers  of  the  Shahjahanabad  Saba,  that  Paiiganahs  Gohana,  Faridpnr, 
and  narsi^t,  haye  been  allowed  to  Bhai  Lai  Singh  and  Ri^a  Bhag  Singh. 

t  Colonel  Bom  to  Colonel  Ochterlony,  duted  7th,  Uth,  and  94th, 
Febmaiy,  and  8th,  18th,  and  37th  llarch  1805. 
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extremities.  An  agent  of  Bhai  Led  Singh  accom- 
panied him,  and  the  mission  was  conducted  entirely 
to  the  General's  satisfaction.  It  is  probable  that 
Bhag  Singh  was  able  to  exert  considerable  influ- 
ence with  his  nephew  in  favor  of  the  English,  and 
at  any  rate  the  negotiations,  which  had  been  com- 
menced, were  broken  off,  and  Holkar  was  compelled 
to  leave  the  Punjab.  Baja  Bhag  Singh  retum- 
Ths  0ranu  mmde    ed  with   Lord  Lake  to  Dehli,  and 

to  him  in  reward  f9r  •        i  x-i  x      !•  i^i  -i 

MT^tee.  received  the  grant  of  the  pargannah 

of  Bawanah  immediately  to  the  south-west  of 
Fanipat,  ^b  a  reward  for  his  services  :  it  was  a  life 
grant  in  the  name  of  Kour  Partab  Singh.  Hansi  had 
first  been  given  him,  but  at  his  own  request  this 
district  was  exchanged  for  Bawanah.  The  villages 
of  Mamrezpur  and  Nih^na  Kalan  were  also  granted 
him  in  Jagir.* 

The  disputes  between  Pattiala,  Nabha  and 
r^iaui*^'7!!d  thl  Jhind,  and  the  struggle  for  suprem-' 
B»p0diti0naof  acyat  the  Pattiala  Court  between 
8^h.  the  parties  of  the   Baja    and  his 

wife,  ending  in  the  mediation  of  Maharaja  Banjit 
Singh  have  been  described  in  the  history  of  Patti- 
ala. t  Baja  Bhag  Singh  gained  in  territory  by  his 
nephew's  visit;  and  during -the  expedition  of  1806 
he  received  from  the  Maharaja  the  following  es- 
tates:— ^Ludhiana,  consisting  of  24  villages,  worth  Bs. 


*  A  Scmad  from  Lord  Lake,  dated  15tli  March  1806,  allowing 
Parganab  Bawanah  to  Kour  Partab  Singh,  son  of  Biya  Bhag  Sngh,  on 
a  life  tenure. 

KBanad  from  Lord  Lake,  dated  I9th  March  1806,  allowing  the 
village  of  Mamrezpar  to  Ri^a  Bhag  Singh,  in  jaglr  on  a  life  tenure* 

A  Banad  from  Lord  Lake  at  20th  March  1806,  informing  the  officers 
of  Parganah  Khar  Khodah  that  the  village  of  Kihana  Kalan  formerly 
enjoyed  by  Raja  Bhag  Singh,  on  payment  of  Bs.  1|200»  is  granted  to  him 
inJagMT  for  life^ 

t  '^"^  PP-  (^2—104.  . 
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15,380  a  year ;  24  villages  of  JhajidieJiB.  from  the  same 
family^  worth  Se.  4370  ;  two  yillages  of  Kot,  and 
two  of  Jagraon,  worth  Rs.  2,000  a  year  ;  all  taken 
from  the  Eani  of  Rai  Aljas  of  the  Mahammadan  Baj- 
put  family  of  Baikot ;  while  from  the  widow  of  Miali 
Ghos  he  acquired  two  villages  of  the  Basia  District. 
During  the  expedition  of  the  following  year,  the 
Maharaja  gave  him  three  villages  of  Ghumgr^a, 
conquered  from  Gujar  Singh  of  Baipur,  and  27 
villages  of  Morinda  in  Sirhind,  conquered  from  the 
son  of  Dharam  Singh,  and  all  together  worth  Be. 
19,255,  a  year.  * 

in  April  1807,  Baja  Bhag  Singh  readily  con- 
SHrv^oftheJhimd  sentcd  to  the  survey  of  his  couutry 
***'^'**^^'  fcy  Lieutenant   F.  White,  and  did 

all  he  could  io  make  the  expedition  successful,  t  A 
Survey  in  Sikh  territory  was  not  then  so  conmion- 
place  a  proceeding  as  at  present,  for  the  people 
were  both  ignorant  aiid  suspiciotts  and  generally 
imagined  that  a  survey  of  their  country  was  only 
a  preliminary  to  its  annexation,  and  two  years  later, 
in  Pattiala,  Lieutenant  White's  party  was  attacked 
and  nearly  destroy ed.|  But  Baja  Bhag  Singh  was 
not  altogether  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  his 
country-men.  He  was  well  disposed  to  the  English 
and  a  faithful  ally,  but  he  had  not  entire  confidence 
in  his  new  friends,  and  it  was  through  his  advice 
that  Maharaja  Banjit  Singh  did  not  trust  himself 

*  statement  of  the  conqnest  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Siogh  in  1806, 
1807  and  1808,  prepared  by  Sir  D.  Ochterlony,  vide  Appendix  A. 
Archibald  Seaton,  Resident  Dehli,  Circular  of  1st  November  1806. 
Gosha-i-Pnnjab,  p.  571.  Archibald  Seton  to  Gena^  Dickens,  20th 
August  1807. 

t  Resident  at  Dehli  to  Lieutenant  White,  26th,  28th,  of  April,  25th 
of  May  1807. 

I  Captain  White  to  Resident  Ddili,  24th  and  25th  December 
1809.     VideanUp,  133. 
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in  British  telritory.  This  Chief,  iii  the  spring  of 
1808,  much  wished  to  visit  the  sacrcni  &ir  of 
Hurdw^,  on  the  G&nges.  He  sent  Sirdftr  Mohr 
Singh  Lamba  and  Sirdar  Bishan  Singh  to  Dehli  to 
obtain  the  permission  of  the  Kesident^  and,  at 
Hurdwar,  all  arrangements  for  his  receptidn,  in- 
cluding an  escort  of  three  thousand  follower,  were 
made.  But,  at  the  last  moment^  Eaja  Bhag  Siligh 
Bhag  aingh^B  uiu  dissuftded  him  from  the  idea<  He 
vu^toBmnium^u.  declared  that  the  Envoys,  Mohr 
Singh  and  Bishan  Singh,  were  playing  him  fiJse ; 
that  they  were  converting  all  their  wealth  into 
notes  and  Government  paper  at  Behli,  intending  to 
leave  the  Punjab  for  Benares ;  that  their  declara- 
tions of  the  security  with  which  the  Maharaja 
would  make  the  journey  were  untrustworthy^  atid 
that  he  could  not  traved  with  any  safety  unless 
accompanied  by  his  whole  army.  The  design  of 
visiting  Hurdwar  was  consequently  abandoned. 
There  is  no  knowing  on  what  grounds  Bhag  Singh 
considered  the  Maharaja's  servants  untrustworthy, 
but  there  was  probably  some  season  for  his  b^Hef, 
since  Sirdar  Mohr  Singh  left  the  Punjab  for 
Benares  a  year  or  two  later,  contrary  to  thef  wish 
and  orders  of  his  master.* 

Baja  Bhag  Singh  himself  visited  Hurdwar, 
and,  after  the  fair  t  went  to  Lahore, 


Th9  Mmrdwmr  JVilr. 


where  he  remained  in  attendance 


*  Letter  of  Mahan^a  RanJ!t  Singh  to  Resident  Dehli  of  6th  August 
1808.  Resident  Dehli  to  Magistrate  Saharanpnr,  I8th  and  32nd  Maroh. 
Circnlar  of  Resident  20th  March  1808.  To  0.  Metcalfe  Esquire,  32nd 
March,  and  2nd  April  1808.  Gosha-i-PunJab,  p.  680.  Punjab  Chiefe, 
p.  544. 

t  Mr.  Metcalfe  to  Resident  Dehli  10th  April  1808.  An  extract  from 
this  letter  may  not  be  without  interest,  as  this  was  the  first  large  festival 
at  Hurdwar  under  the  management  of  the  Rritish,  and  the  descrip- 
tion is  not  unlilL^  that  given  of  the  Great  Fair  held  sixty  years  later  in 
March  1867. 
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on  Kanjit  Sin^h,  and  accompanied  him  in  the  Cis- 
Satlej  campaign  of  1808,  undertaken  while  Mr. 
Metcalfe,  the  i&itish  Envoy,  was  with  the  Sikh 
camp.* 

At  the  beginning  of  1808,  Raja   Bhag  Singh 
The9iegeofehum>    ^ith   Bhai  Lai  Singh,    the   Nabha 
wranm.  Raja  and  a  Pattiala  contingent,  at- 

tacked the  strong  fort  of  Ghumgr^a,  owned  by 
Gujar  Singh,  son  of  the  famous  Tara  Singh  Gheba, 
who  had  lately  died.  The  siege  proceeded  for  some 
time,  till  Ranjit  Singh  raised  it  by  a  message  order- 
ing the  besiegers  to  desist.  The  Maharaja  did  not 
take  this  course  in  the  interests  of  the  owner,  but 
sent  a  force  of  his  own  against  the  fort,  took  it  with- 
out resistance,  and  gave  it  to  one  of  his   favorites, 

'<R&J&  Raig&nS4hib  Singh  of  Patla]£h,MJ&  BUg  Singh,  Sant4r 
Bh&i  TAX  Singh,  and  SircUtr  Gardit  Singh,  were  the  principal  Sikh 
Chieftains  that  came  to  the  Meli;  and  though  not  charged  with 
any  prescribed  doty  with  respect  to  these,  I  thought  that  the  nature  of 
my  sitntion  called  on  me  to  pay  them  every  suitable  attention,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  distinguished  rank  of  BaJ&  Rajg&n  S4hib 
Singh.  All  the  Sikhs  who  attended  the  mela  in  great  numbers,  behaved 
with  perfect  propriety,  and  the  Chiefs  did  not  express  any  objection 
to  the  application  to  their  own  followers  of  the  general  prohobitiou 
against  carrying  arms  into  the  place  when  the  mela  was  held. 

^  Amongst  the  innumerable  crowds  that  wereassembled  at  Hard- 
war  there  did  not  take  place  the  slightest  disturbance,  and  the 
perfect  good  order  that  was  preserved  had  a  surprising  effect  upon  the 
multitude.  It  is  not  within  the  line  of  my  doty  to  dwell  on  this 
subject,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  remarking  that  the  conduct  of  the 
vast  numbers  that  came  firom  all  quarters  was  most  gratifying  to  the 
feelings  of  an  Englishman.  Their  prayers  for  the  prosperity  of  the  British 
Government  were  most  fervent ;  the  respect  shewn  to  an  Englishman 
whenever  he appMred  struck  us  all  as  hr  exceeding  anything  that  vie 
had  met  with  before;  their  expressions  of  admiration  at  the  whole 
arrangement  of  the  mela  were  unbounded,  and  they  repaid  the  care 
bestowed  for  their  comfort  with  an  evidently  hearfelt  gratitude.  I  am 
afraid  to  attempt  to  describe  what  at  the  place  manifest  to  all,  lest  yon 
should  suspect  that  the  gratification  excited  by  the  universal  joy  might 
be  carrying  me  into  fields  of  romance,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  the  loud 
praises  and  thanksffiving  of  the  honest  multitude  proceeded  from  the 
sincere  efibsions  of  their  hearts  |  and  I  am  confident  that  the  reports, 
which  they  will  carry  to  their  distant  homes,  will  considerable  extend 
the  fiune  and  reputation  of  the  British  Government.** 

*  C.  Metcalfe  Esq.,  to  Beeident  at  Dehli,  October  1st  1808. 
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Karam  Singh  of  Nagla.  Baja  Bhag  Singh  still 
retained  some  of  the  villages  which  he  had  seized  in 
its  neighbourhood,  and  though  Karam  Singh  re- 
presented to  the  Maharaja  that  they  were  necessary 
to  the  completeness  of  his  jagir,  yet  the  latter  did 
not  like  to  compel  his  uncle  to  restore  villages,  to 
which,  when  all  were  robbers,  he 
had  as  good  a  right  as  any  one  else. 
A  bitter  feud  between  Raja  Bhag  Singh  and  Sirdar 
Karam  Singh  was  the  consequence,  and  perpetual 
fighting  and  bloodshed  between  the  rivals  took  place 
around  Ghumgrdna.  The  British  Envoy  had  himself 
an  opportunity  of  observing  the  state  of  affairs,  for,  on 
one  occasion,  when  he  was  taking  his  evening  ride 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort,  he  was  fired  upon  from 
one  of  Bhag  Singh's  villages,  whose  defenders  believ- 
ed his  escort  to  be  their  enemies.* 

Raja  Bhag  Singh  was  one  of  the  Chiefs  who  were 
securities  for  the  ransom  of  Maler 
Kotla,  from  which,  in  October 
1808,  Ranjit  Singh  demanded  the  tribute  of  a  lakh 
of  rupees.  Only  Rs.  27,000  were  at  once  forth- 
coming, and  for  the  balance,  Pattiala^  Nabha,  Jhind 
and  Kythal,  became  security,  receiving  from  Maler 
Kotla,  JamS,lpura  and  other  territory  in  pledge. 
By  the  treaty  of  Lahore  the  conquests  of  Ranjit 
Singh  during  his  last  campaign  to  the  south  of  the 
Satlej  had  to  be  restored,  and  Jhind,  with  the  other 
Chiefs,  was  compelled  to  resign  the  lands  given  by 
Maler  Kotla,  and  the  Maharaja^  after  some  negoti- 
ation, absolved  them  from  the  necessity  of  paying 
the  sum  for  which  they  had  become  sureties.t 

♦  Envoy  to  Labore  to  Secretary  to  Government  20th  November 
1808. 

t  Mr.  C.  Metcalfe  to  Government  of  India  26th  October  1808,  and 
Resident  Dehli  to  Government,  lOth  Angnst  and  16th  August  1809. 


Mater  JCotla. 
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Baja  Bhag  Singh's  confidence  in  the  moder- 
Tk^feeiingsofBto^  ^^on  of  his  ncphew  wsfl  vcFy  much 
fh^hMo/^Xi^  shaken  by  the  xinprovoked  attack 
an^huinwiguBB,  on  Maler  Kotla,  and  he  perceived 
that  his  own  possessions  would  be  safe  only  so  long  as 
they  were  not  coveted  by  his  dangerous  relation. 
He  accordingly  turned  to  his  friends  the  English 
with  whom  he  had  maintained  the  most  amicable 
relations,  prompted  by  his  adviser  Bhai  Lai  Singh. 
The  Resident  at  Dehli  had  addressed,  on  the  21st 
November,  a  letter  to  the  Baja,  informing  him  that 
although  the  British  Government  was  not  prepared 
actively  to  interfere,  yet  that  the  Governor  General 
had  written  to  Maharaja  Eanjit  Singh,  and  expressed 
a  hope  that  the  Cis-Satlej  Chiefs,  the  friends  and 
allies  of  the  English,  would  be  left  unmolested  by 
him.  In  reply,  the  Baja  declared  his  unalterable 
feelings  of  friendship  for  the  British  Government, 
and  his  confidence  that,  under  its  protection,  his 
power  and  honor  would  be  secure.  The  Besident 
again  wrote  in  general  terms,  for  the  idea  of  a  pro- 
tectorate of  the  Cis-Satlej  States  was  not  yet  ma- 
tured, that  the  Government  had  no  wish  save  the 
perpetuity  of  the  rule  of  the  Sikh  Chiefs,  and  had 
full  confidence  in  their  assurances  of  good- will.  ^ 

The  Baja  continued  to  address  the  Besident 
and  solicit  his  good  offices  in  his  favor,  and  a 
translation  of  a  portion  of  one  of  his  letters  will 
show  the  mistrust  which  the  Chiefs  had  began  to 
entertain  of  Banjit  Singlu 

"  I  have  lately  received  two  letters  from  you, 

Hto  iHur  t9  <M     ^*  containing  assurances  of  kindness 

BMidmatoiHMi.       €t  gjj^j  friendship,  and  calculated  to 

•  Letter  of  lUya  Bhag  Singh  to  Resident  of  3rd  December,  and  reply 
of  Besident,  4th  December  ia08. 
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''  tranquillize  my  mind  The  perusal  of  these  letters 
''  has  inspired  me  with  confidence,  and  filled  me  with 
''  gratitude :  may  the  Almighty  reward  you. 

**  The  state  of  matters  in  this  quarter  is  as  fol- 
"  lows  : — Previously  to  the  receipt  of  your  letters, 
"  Raja  Sahib  Singh  had,  with  a  view  to  his  own  safety, 
''  made  an  arrangement  for  meeting  Maharaja 
^*  Ranjit  Singh,  and  he  accordingly  proceeded,  by  suc- 
^'  cessive  marches,  to  the  camp  of  the  Maharaja,  and 
*^  a  meeting  took  place.  In  conformity  to  the  custom 
*'  of  interchanging  turbans,  which  is  established  among 
''  Sikh  Chiefs,  the  Maharaja  and  Raja  Sahib  Singh, 
•  R^ft  saub  smgii.  "  cxchauged  theirs,  and  seemingly 
?Mw!!rSiSfi»^  ''  settled  everything.  But  in  truth, 
«»tf.  "  we  four  Sardars*  are  inwardly  the 

"  same  as  ever,  and  adhere  to  the  same  sentiments  to- 
"  wards  the  British  Government  which  we  left  and 
''  expressed  on  the  first  day  of  our  being  dependant 
"  upon  it,  and  which  all  repeated  to  you  when  we 
''  visited  you,  and  explained  the  particulars  of  our 
"  situation.  This  will  doubtless  he  present  to  your 
"  recollection.  Under  every  circumtance,  we  trust 
'^  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  British  Government 
"  to  secure  and  protect  us  four  Sardars.  As  Sardar 
**  Ranjit  Singh  is  now  preparing  to  cross  the  Satlej, 
**  it  is  probable  that  he  will  soon  cross  that  river. 
*'  Raja  Sahib  Singh  will  take  leave  at  Laknow  and 
''  return  to  Pattiala,  and  Bhai  Lai  Singh  and  myself, 
'^  after  accompanying  Ranjit  Singh  to  the  other  side 
''  of  the  Satlej,  will  return  to  Pattiala,  and  after  con- 
'^  suiting  together  with  respect  to  everything,  we 
'^  will  communicate  the  whole  of  the  result  to  your, 
"  in  detail  " 
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The  neximonili,  Maharaja  Banjit  Sii^h  having 
muHf  8*n0h  ffutt9  returned  to  Lahore,  Bajfi  Bhag 
uiemi.     '  Singh  set  out  for  Dehli  to  have  an 

interview  with  Mr.  Seton,  the  Resident.  He  reached 
Kamal,  and  from  thence  he  wrote  announcing  his 
arrival  and  requesting  permission  to  proceed.  But, 
at  this  time^  General  Ochterlony  was  advancing  with 
a  strong  force  to  the  Satlej,  to  strengthen,  hy  his 
propinquity,  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Metcalfe,  the 
Envoy  at  Lahore,  whose  tedious  negotiations  seemed 
still  &r  from  any  satisfactory  conclusion,  and  the 
Resident^  thinking  Bhag  Singh's  presence  with  the 
English  force  would  have  a  good  effect,  advised  him 
to  join  it,  which  he  at  once  did  with  his  troops, 
overtaking  the  General  at  Buna.* 

The  reason  which  induced  this  action  on  the 

jfi^-eH^-.^  P«^  ^f  -Bhag  Singh,  was  that  he 
m»  i»ierv40w  wiih  had  heacd  that  an  agent  of  the 
Lahore  Maharaja  was  on  his  way 
to  Fattiala,  to  summon  him,  Jaswant  Singh  of 
Nabha,  and  Gheyn  Singh,  the  ccmfidential  agent  of 
the  Fattiaja  Chief,  to  Lahore.  To  a  journey  to 
Lahore  Bhag  Singh  had  at  this  time  a  strong  and 
natural  objection.  He  was  an  independent  Chief 
and  at  liberty  .to  make  such  friends  as  pleased 
him ;  but  his  conscience  told  him  that  his  conduct  to 
Banjit  Singh,  who  had  always  treated  him  with  the 
greatest  consideration  and  had  much  enlarged  his 
territories^  was  somewhat  questionable,  and  he  had 
no  wish,  at  present^  to  meet  him.  The  Lahore 
agent,  accordingly,  on  his  arrival  to  Pattiala,  found 
Bhag  Singh  absent^  and  this  was  an  excuse  for 


*  Letters  from  Biya  Bhag  Singh  to  Resident  DehU,  I3lh  and  25th 
January  1809. 

Seeidentt^Bi^  Bhag  Singh,  I5th  Jannary,  and  to  Government  of 
India,  15th  January  1809. 
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Maharaja  Sahib  Singh  to  decline  to  send  his  own 
agent,  an  excuse  of  which  he  was  ready  enough  to 
avail  himself.* 

Raja  Bhag  Sing  was  received  by  General  Och- 

M€  joinM  Gmtet^a  terlouy  with  great  kindness,  and 
oehteri^nif,  f^^  information  which  he  was  able 

to  give  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  several 
Sikh  Chiefs  was  of  much  value.  All  of  them  were, 
according  to  the  Baja,  disposed  to  welcome  the 
English  and  joyfully  accept  their  protection,  though 
one  or  two,  like  Sirdar  Jodh  Singh  of  Kalsia,  were 
under  too  heavy  obligations  to  Kanjit  Singh  to  come 
forward  at  once  and  declare  against  him.  It  was 
explained  to  the  Raja  that  the  restitution  of  con- 
quests during  the  late  campaign  must  in  justice  be 
enforced  against  the  friends  of  the  British  as 
against  the  Maharaja;  with  which  the  Raja  AiUy 
agreed,  the  more  readily  that  he  would  by  this  act 
of  justice  lose  no  more  than  territory  worth  Rs. 
4,000  a  year,  which  had  been  taken  from  Rani 
Dya  Kour  and  conferred  upon  him.t 

The  Raja  continued  with   General   Ochterlony 

And  m^reh€M  with  ^11  his  arrfval  at  Ludhiana,  at 
him  to  j^udhimnm.  which  place  tho  detachment  was 
was  ordered  to  halt,  and  acted  as  a  mutual  fitiend 
in  the  negotiations  which  were  necessary  between 
the  General  and  the  Lahore  agent  On  the  10th  of 
February,  at  Ghumgrdna,  he  received  a  confidential 
message  from  the  General,  stating  that  the  following 


*  Besident  to  Government  of  India,  dated  18th  and  19th  January 
1809.     Vide  anie  p,  \24, 

t  Resident  Dehli  to  Oovernment  dated  25th  January.  Raja  Bhag 
Singh .  to  Resident  ^ated  25th  January.  Government  of  India  to  Resident 
dated  13th  and  27th  February  1809. 

Sir  D.  Ochterlony  to  Government  of  India,  dated  20th  January 
1809. 
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He  mmutf  in  the  ^^J  ^^  would  have  to  maTch  to 
negotiations.  Ludhiaua,  which  the  Lahore  troops, 

in  spite  of  the  Maharaja's  promises,  had  not  yet 
evacuated^  and  asked  him,  as  a  friend  of  both 
parties,  to  take  such  measures  as  he  judged  best  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  hostilities,  which  would  be 
the  result,  should  the  Sikhs  not  cross  the  river  with- 
out delay.  The  Raja  urged  the  General  to  halt,  but 
this  he  at  first  refused,  as  he  had  received  direct 
orders  to  advance,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  Sir- 
dar Gainda  Singh,  in  command  at  Ludiana,  would 
evacuate  the  fort  at  his  approach,  in  accordance 
with  the  promises  of  the  Maharaja.  The  Lahore 
agents  who  were  in  camp,  denied  that  their  master 
had  ever  miade  any  promise  of  the  kind,  and  the 
assertion,  though  evidently  made  only  to  delay  the 
advance,  so  staggered  the  General,  that  he  consented 
to  march  to  Sirnawal  instead  of  Ludhiana,  and  there 
await  further  orders  from  General  St.  Leger, 
then  Commanding  the  army  in  the  field.*  The 
conduct  of  General  Ochterlony  was  severely  cen- 
sured by  Government  in  attending  to  the  Lahore 
agents  rather  than  to  their  direct  orders,  but  in  the 
advice  given  by  Raja  Bhag  Singh  there  was  no- 
thing of  treachery,  and  only  a  weak  desire  to  main- 
tain such  friendship  as  was  possible  with  both  sides. 
The  detachment  arrived  at  Ludhiana  on  the 

TkemrrioaintzM.  19th  of  February.  This  town,  well 
hiana,A.i>.isa9.  gituatod  on  the  river  Satlej  and 
commanding  the  principal  northern  road,  had  been 
for  only  two  years  in  possession  of  Raja  Bhag  Singh, 


*  Colonel  Ochterlony  to  General  8t.  Leger,  dated  10th  Febmaiy 
1 S09.  Government  to  Colonel  Ochterlony,  dated  30th  January  and  dOth 
March  1809.  .Colonel  Ochterlony  to  Government  dated  14th  February 
1809,  aud  to  Resident  Dehli  dated  27th  January  1809. 
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and  was  one  of  the  advantages  he  had  gained  from 
his  connection  ivith  Banjit  Singh.  He  was  not, 
however,  unwilling  to  give  it  up  to 
Hie  Bnglish  who  desired  to  form 
there  a  permanent  cantonment, 
hoping  to  obtain  in  exchange  the  pargannahof  Kamal, 
which  had  once  been  in  his  family.  He  addressed 
the  Government  to  Hm  efiect,  stating  that  he  would 
not  be  able  to  collect  the  revenues  of  the  forty-one 
villages  round  Ludhiana,  having  lost  possession  of 
the  fort,  and  praying  that  these  should  be  taken  by 
GovemmeoEit^  giving  him  in  exchange  the  pargannah 
of  Kama],  with  the  right  to  collect  theduties,  or,  if  this 
were  impossible,  the  pargannah  of  Panipat.  If  the 
revenue  of  the  latter  should  exceed  that  of  Ludhiana, 
which  was  ^.  17,800,  he  offered  the  pargannah  of 
Generta  ochi^  Jhaudidla  in  lieu  of  the  excess.  * 
mppiufotum.  General  Ochterlony,  who  had   evi- 

dently a  strong  liking  for  the  Raja,  strongly  sup- 
ported his  application,  writing  to  the  following 
effect : — 


**  It  would  be  unjust  in  me  were  I  to  with- 
''  hold  on  this  occasion  an  expression  of  the  earnest 
''  desire  I  feel  to  effect  the  wishes  of  the  Raja,  not 
*'  merely  from  a  conviction  that  the  loss  of  the  fort  will 
''  occasion  a  considerable  decrease,  if  not  entire  loss  of 
''  the  collections  of  the  Taluqi  Ludhiana,  but  because 
''  he  has  in  this,  and  every  other  instance,  acted  with 
**  an  openness  and  candour  which  reflects  an  honor  on 
''  his  character,  shewing  himself  grateful  for  the  bene- 
"  fits  derived  from  the  British  Government  Without 
''  affecting  to  disguise  a  very  warm  interest  in  the 
*'  fate  of  his  nephew  Raja  Ranjft  Singh,  at  the  same 

*  Letter  of  Raja  Bhag  Slogb  to  tbe  Besident  Dehli,  25th  Februaiy 
1809. 
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"  time  manifeBting  a  readiness  to  comply  with  every 
**  request  which  could  be  considered  of  importance^ 
^'  beyond  even  my  most  sanguine  expectations, — ^as  I 
'^  certainly  was  prepared  for  a  little  hesitation  if  not  a 
''  request  for  a  short  delay  when  I  informed  him  that 
'^  His  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  direct- 
"  ed  the  interior  of  the  fort  to  be  immediately 
^*  cleared  and  levelled ; — ^and  it  was  most  satisfiebctory 
''  to  me  to  observe  that  without  hinting  at  the  request 
*^  he  had  before  peorsonally  urged,  he  gave  an  immedi- 
''  ate  and  cheerful  acquiescence,  observing  only  that 
''  he  had  experienced  too  much  of  British  liberality 
"  to  fear  any  ultimate  loss."  * 

The  Kamdl  pargannah,  which  was  in  a  very 
The  rwuMM  <»    turbulent  condition,   and  which  re- 

favor    of    the    m»»  *      j     j  ,       i        .    .. 

cJboMae.  quired  strong  measures  to  kept  its 

inhabitants  in  order,  had  already  been  conferred  on 
Muhammad  Khan^  a  Patau  of  the  Mandil  tribe. 
The  Government  acknowledged  the  services  of 
Bhag  Singh,  and  would  have  been  glad  to  restore, 
by  an  act  of  justice,  the  district  of  Ludhiana  to  the 
fiBtmily  of  Bai  Alyas ;  but  considered  that  there 
was  no  obligation  to  reinstate  the  latter  at  the 
hazard  of  other  political  interests.  Compensation 
for  the  absolute  loss  sustained  by  Bhag  Singh  in 
the  cantonment  of  British  troops  at  Ludhiana  was 
all  that  was  necessary,  for  he,  commendable  as  his 
conduct  had  been,  had  sacrificed  no  interest  for  which 
he  would  not  receive  an  equivalent^  while,  in  com- 
jaqn  with  other  Sikh  Chiefs,  he  had  derived  the 
solicited  benefit  of  British  protection. 


t  Ckoend  Ochteriooy  to  ReBideut«  35Ui  February  1809. 
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An  obligation  to  restore  Ludhiana  to  its  former 
Th€  Gavtrnmeni  Muhammadan  owners  could  be  only 
tioti.  maintained  With  great  danger  and 

imprudence. 

"  To  pursue  the  dictates  of  abstract  justice" 
"  and  benevolence"  wrote  the  Grovemor  General  "  by 
'*  the  indiscriminate  redress  of  grievances  beyond 
*^  the  admitted  limits  of  our  authority  and  control, 
^*  would  be  to  adopt  a  system  of  conduct  of  which 
*^  the  political  inconvenience  and  embarrassment 
**  would  not  be  compensated  by  the  credit  which 
"might  attend  it." 

The  Government  consequently  declined  to 
enteiiain  the  Kamal  proposal,  but  allowed  Raja 
Bhag  Singh  fair  compensation,  although  it  was 
observed  that  this  was  the  less  necessary,  as  *^  the 
"  occupation  of  the  military  post  of  Ludhiana  was 
"  only  intended  to  be  temporary,  and  that  conse- 
"  quently  the  fort  and  the  ground  at  present  occu- 
"  pied  by  the  British  detachment  would  revert  to 
''  that  Chief."  *  The  Military  station  of  Ludhiana 
has,  nevertheless^  been  retained  from  that  day  to 
this,  t 

*  Resident  at  Debit  to  Government,  24tbf  Febrnary  and  Srd  of 
March.  Government  of  India  to  Colonel  Ochterlony,  3rd  April  1809, 
and  to  Resident  of  Dehli  of  tlie  same  date.  Resident  Debli  to  Colonel 
Ochterlony,  24th  Febrnary,  4th  and  10th  Marclt,  and  let  April  1809. 

f  Lndhiana  is  a  town  of  small  intrinsic  valne  as  a  military  poet, 
and,  m  1868,  only  800  Native  troops  were  stationed  thera^  with  sixty 
British  artillery  men  in  the  fort  of  Philor  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Satlej.  When  the  English  first  occupied  Lndhiana,  Mahanya  Ranjit 
Singh,  who  seemed  to  Iqoow  better  than  the  Government  that  the  ocen* 
pation  would  not  be  temporary,  directed  his  General,  Diwan  Mokham 
Chaiid,  to  build  the  fort  of  Philor  on  the  oppoeite  bonk  on  the  site  of  an 
Imperial  Serai. 

That  the  Government  had  no  intention  of  retaining  Lndhiana  as  a 
Military  Station  when  it  was  first  occupied,  is  evident  from  the  despatch 
above  quoted,  and  also  from  former  despatches  of  the  18th  of  Mar^h  1809, 
from  the  Governor  General  in  Council  to  Colonel  Ochterlony  and  Lieuten- 
ant General  Hewett,  the  Commander-in-Chief.  The  right  to  advance 
to  the  Satlej  at  any  time  could  not,  however,  be  surrendered,  and  this 
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Baja  Bhag  Singh  was  not  at  all  pleased  with 
the  refusal  of  the  Government  to 
o/cA«it<u«tood«ai»    allow  him   Kamal,  which^   as    an 
*****  old  possession  of  his  father's,  he 

much  desired  to  regain,  and  the  next  year  made 
another  attempt  to  possess  himself  of  the  coveted 
territory. 

Bhfira  Singh,  the  jagirdar  of  Dharampur,  or 
i%«Mte««o/j>kar.    ^  Kamal,  a  valuable  estate  worth 
mmpur.  Bs.    12,000   a  year,   died  early  in 

1810,  and  the  Baja  at  once  claimed  to  resume  the 
property.  He  pleaded  that  the  whole  pargannah 
had  belonged  to  his  father,  Gajpat  Singh,  and  that 
the  estate  in  question  had  continued  in  the  family, 
though  in  the  name  of  Bh^a  Singh,  one  of  its 
dependants  ;  and  in  support  of  the  claim  he  produced 
a  petition  from  Bhdra  Singh  to  Lord  Lake,  to  the 
effect  that  the  petitioner  had  long  entertained  50 
horse  for  the  service  of  the  rulers  of  Dehli,  in  consid- 
eration of  which  he  had  held  in  jdiddd,  Moranah 
and  four  other  villages  in  Kamal,  and  had,  moreover. 


was  oue  of  the  reuons  that  Ranjit  Siugh  was  not  pressed  to  reUnqulsh 
the  Cis-Satlcj  conquests  of  1806,  1807. 

Ludhiana  remained  a  Political  Agency  till  the  close  of  the  first  Sikh 
war,  generally  in  charge  of  an  Assistant  Agent .  Sir  David  Ochterlon  j  and 
Sir  0.  Wade  being  the  only  officers  with  the  fiili  powers  of  Agents. 

1808  to  1815,  Sir  David  Ochterlony. 

1815  „  1816,  Captain  Brown. 

1816  „  1823,  Captain  W.  Murray. 
1823  „  1838,  Sir  C.  Wade. 

1838  „  1839,  Captain  £.  Robinson. 

1839  „  1840,  Lieutenant  J.  D.  Cunningham. 
.     1840  „  1841,  Mr.  H.  Vansittart. 

1841  „  1842,  Mr.  P.  Melvill. 
1842,       Captain  C.  Mills. 

1842  to  1843,  Mr.  H.  Greathed. 

1843  „  1844,  Captain  C.  Mills. 
1844,  do.     &  Abbott. 

1844  to  1845,     do.     C.  Mills. 

1845  „  1846,     do.     E.  Lake. 
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enjoyed  a  p^ipfion  of  fia.  189,  per  menB^siy   for  the 
confirmajbipn  of  which  he  solicited  a  Sanad. 


Tke  9rd§t  qf  Zftrd 


This  petitioij  Wfts  exjdprs^  by 
Lqrd  Lake  as  follows : — 

^'  On  con9id6ration  of  service  and  fidelity,  the 
'' arrjB^ngement  which  prevailed  in  t^Q  tipie  pf  M- 
*'  Perron,  is  hereby  continued/' 

Now  it  is  evident  that  I^rd  L^J^e  could  npt 
have  bound  himself  to  more  thiiJi 
h§  VfBB  cogqi^ant  of;  and  his  endorse? 
mept  could  thus  be  pnly  considered  fia  granting 
that  which  w^  fsplipitpd  ou  the  face  of  the  petition^ 
viz,,  the  continuance  to  Bh^a  Singh  pf  the  posses- 
sion of  the  estate  in  question  so  loqg  a9  he  should 
fhmish  the  50  horsemen ;  find,  indeed,  ^ydiddd 
grant  is  scarqely  capablp  pf  any  ptheir  ponstructipn. 
Besides,  Raja  Bhag  Singh,  by  subsequent  admis- 
sions, destroyed  his  own  case.  It  may  have  been 
quite  true  that  Pharampur  was  held  by  hipi  after 
the  loss  of  the  rest  of  !l^arm^l,  but  he  also  stated 
that  it  hs^  been  twice  wrested  frppi  hpn  by  the 
Mahrattas,  find  that,  after  this  seppnd  pccupation^  it 
was  restored  by  Oeprge  Thomas  at  the  time  that  ho 
received  Karnn,!  in  jdidiid*  Now  it  is  notorious 
that  Thomas  received  Karn9.1  in  1795,  both  as  a 
reward  for  his  successftil  ppppsitipn  to  the  Sikhs  at 
Saharanpur  and  to  enable  him  to  maintain  f^  force 
to  act  against  then^  in  conjunction  into  the  Mahrattas. 
It  is  impossible  that  he  should  hftve  allpwpd  Kaja 
Bhag  3ingh  to  retaiq  the  villages,  unless  hp  was 
^.n  ally  of  the  M^hrattim,  and  he  was^  on  the  con? 
trary,  in  opposition  to  them.  But  evpn  admitting 
that  these  villages  did  not  revert  tp  the  Mahrattas, 
yet  their  right  tp  dispose  of  them  was  adnutted  by 
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Bhag  Singh  himself,  since  he  did  not  deny  the 
grant  under  wlmk  Bhdra  Singh  held  them,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  identified,  by  date  q,n4  description, 
his  Qwn  grant  with  that  of  Sindhia  of  the  23rd  of 
April  1800,  about  which  time  Bhag  Singh  asserted 
that  he  bestowed  the  villages  on  Bh^r^r  Singh,  when 
George  Thomas  invested  Jhind  in  1799.  The 
service  of  the  body  of  horse,  moreover,  a^  specified 
in  the  grant,  was  not  due  to  Bhag  Singh,  but  to  the 
Mahrattas,  ^nd  tl^e  pension  was  paid  by  them. 

The  GovQmment  were  satisfied  that  the  Baja* 

Ths  ef0<«M  of  the    possesfsf^d  uo  title  whatever  to  the 

jM^icpfecu4.  estate,    ftnd  seeing  no    reason  for 

alienating  it  in  his  favour,  directed  it  to  be  resumed.^ 

During  all  the  trpnbles  which  came  on  the 
Tfkemuuude  eft^m  Patti^U  ffl^mily  t  in  the  imbecility  of 
w«  ofB^Hiau..  ijhe  Maljaraja^  the  Regency,  and  the 
intrigues  and  quarrels  aniong  the  young  Prince^ ; 
Baja  Bhag  Singh  showed  himself  the  best  ^iend  of 
the  house.  He  was  not  a  nian  of  ability  or  forcQ 
of  character  sufi|cient  tp  restore  order  and  save  the 
State  from  the  worst  evils  of  misgovemn^ent  and 
anarchy ;  but  what  he  could  do  he  did,  and  was 
almost  the  only  disinterested  adviser  PattiaJa  could 
consult.  I 

But  his  health  was  now  fiist  breaking.     I^ike 

Wis  eaHNMfM  mnd    niost  of  the  Sikhs  Chiefs  he  was  a 

****'*'*^'*-  man  of  dissipated  habits  and  a  hard 

drinker.     Finding  thitt  his  pxcei^ses  endangered  his 


*  ResideQt  Delhi  to  Mr.  Fi*aser  28th  June.  Mr.  Fmser  to  Resident 
8th  March  and  17th  April  1810.  Resident  to  Gtoveniment  32nd  Aaguat 
and  10th  September.    0oyerument  \o  i(e»iden(  IS^k  October  18}}, 

t  Vide  pp.  135—138. 

1  Qeneral  Ochterlonj  to  GoyernmeDt  of  India  12th  July  1811,  3ad 
April  1813. 
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life,  he  was  induced  to  give  up  drinking  for  a 
short  time,  but  the  habit  was  too  confirmed  to  be 
abandoned,  and  the  result  of  resuming  it  was  a 
paralytic  stroke,  in  March  1813,  which  deprived 
him  of  speech  and  almost  of  the  power  of  motion. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  his  illness  would  have  a 
fatal  termination,  and  it  became  necessary  to  think 
of  his  successor.*  About  a  year  before,  when  the 
Political  Agent  was  at  Pattiala,  the  Raja  had  given 
^  «  ^  -....  ^  ti^  ^  Draft  Will,  containing  the 
vfhuh  th€  0fdM-  mm  arrangements  which  he  desired  to 
**^    ^^^  take  effect  at  his  death.     By  this 

he  left  to  his  younger  sou,  Partab  Singh,  the  Fort 
and  district  of  Jhind,  and  declared  him  his  successor, 
leaving  to  the  elder  son,  Fatah  Singh,  only  the 
districts  of  Sangrur  and  Basia,  with  a  request  to  the 
British  Government  that  he  might  continue  to  hold 
the  jagirs  he  enjoyed  from  them  for  life.  When  the 
Biya  made  this  will  he  was  in  sound  health,  both 
of  body  and  mindi  and  it  was  the  expression  of  his 
deliberate  intention  and  wishes.  He  had  no  parti- 
cular cause  of  complaint  against  Prince  Fatah  Singh, 
but  the  younger  son  was  his  favourite,  the  child  of 
a  woman  to  whom  he  had  been  much  attached  and 
who  had  long  been  dead. 

The  Agent  tried  to  induce  the  Raja  to  change 
The  wiu  whieh    ^^  determination.     He  pointed  out 
fmmid  entue  if  the    that  Certain  ill-feeling  and  disputes 
werecarr    o  must    be  the  rosidt  between  the 

broihers,  and  that  the  State  would  suffer  thereby, 
while  the  British  Government  was  strongly  in 
favour    of   the    rule    of   promogeniture ;  but    the 


•  sir  D.  Ochterlony  to  Government,  20th  April  1813. 
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Raja  had  set  his  heart  on  the  arrangement.     He 


The  naja*»  argu- 


urged  that  the  father  had  the  right 
mentsimiufawr.  ^  nominating  his  own  successor 
and  bequeathing  his  lands  as  he  pleased.  That 
he  was,  himself,  a  second  son,  and  had  been  pre- 
ferred by  his  father,  and  that  the  custom  of 
the  Jhind  family  was  not  in  opposition  to  the  dis- 
position he  had  made.  The  contents  of  the  will, 
which  the  Raja  then  made  over  to  Sir  David 
Ochterlony,  he  desired  to  be  kept  secret,  and  it  was 
only  after  his  paralytic  attack  that  the  Agent 
forwarded  it  to  the  Resident  at  Dehli  for  trans- 
mission to  the  Government  of  India.*  The  secret 
had  now  become  known,  and  Prince  Fatah  Singh 
with  Jaishi  Ram  and  Shadi  Ram^  the  very  men 
who  had  been  privy  to  the  will,  were  now  intriguing 
to  set  it  aside,  for  Partab  Singh  was  universally 
disliked,  and  very  few,  save  his  immediate  followers 
and  favourites,  regarded  his  succession  without 
apprehension. 

The  Governor  General  was  unwilling  to  sane- 
Therefua^aofike    tioi^    tbo   Raja's  will,   considoriug 
SSr'^jir****'^^^    *^*  there  was  no  proved  ciistom 
arranaemefu.  in  the  Jhiud  family  of  an  elder  son 

being  superseded  by  a  younger.  "  Whatever  doubt 
'*  the  Governor  General  might  entertain  "  the  des- 
ire ihftpauhofihe    patched  continued  "  with  respect  to 

Go9emor  General.         (t  ^y^^  justicC  Or    propriety  of  OppOS- 

"  ing  the  will  of  Bhag  Singh,  if  there  were  good 
"  reasons  to  suppose  that  it  was  warranted  by 
''  the  laws  and  usages  of  his  tribe  and  family, 
''  His  Lordship  in  Council  can  have  no  hesita- 
*'  tion,  under  the  contrary  impression  which   exists 

*  General  Ochterlony  to  QoverDmenty  2l8t  April  1813. 
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''  in  his  mindy  in  refusing  to  afford  the  counten- 
"  ance  of  the  British  Government  to  an  arrange- 
*^  ment  which  is,  in  this  Lordship's  edtimation,  no 
'^  less  unjust  in  its  principle  than  likely  to  be 
'^  pernicious  in  its  effects.  You  are  authorized  there- 
^'  fore  to  declare  to  the  parties  concerned,  and  to 
'  •  the  surviving  friends  of  ihe  family,  after  the  death 
**  of  Bhag  Singh,  that  the  succession  of  Kour 
**  Partab  Singh  cannot  be  recognized  by  the  British 
''  Government.  You  are  authorized,  moreover,  to 
**  employ  the  influence  of  the  name  and  authority 
**  of  Government  in  support  of  the  claims  of  the 
**  elder  son  to  the  Raj,  and  to  the  possessions 
"  generally  of  Bhag  Singh,  or  rather  to  that  superior 
"  portion  of  them,  which,  by  the  terms  of  the  Will, 
''  has,  together  with  the  Baj,  been  bequeathed  to 
''  the  second  son,  signifying  at  the  same  time,  that 
''  care  will  be  taken  to  secure  to  Partab  Singh  a 
**  suitable  provision,  as  well  as  to  see  the  bequest 
'*to  the  younger  son  duly  carried  into  effect. 
''  Your  own  judgment  and  local  knowledge  will 
''  suggest  to  you  the  most  proper  means  of  render- 
''  ing  the  influence  of  Government  most  effectual 
''  in  sustaining  the  rights  of  the  eldest  son,  without 
**  invoking  the  necessity  of  its  authoritative  inter- 
"  position,  which  the  Governor  General  in  Council 
"  will  be  desirous  of  avoiding,  and  which  ought  on 
"  no  account  to  be  resorted  to  without  the  express 
**  sanction  of  Government ;  and  it  will  no  doubt 
**  occur  to  you  that  the  aid  and  coperation  of  Bhai 
**  Lai  Singh  and  other  friends  of  the  family,  will 
"  be  profitably  employed  for  the  purpose.  It  may 
**  be  expected  that  their  discernment  will  perceive 
'^  the  many  advantages  attending  a  fixed  and  definite 
''  rule  of  accession,  and,  unless  they  are  misled  by 
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"  some  personal  interest  of  thdr  own,  that  they 
"  will  be  disposed  to  suJ)pott  the  pretehtiotis  of  the 
"  elder  son  of  Bhag  Siilgh,  in  pteference  to  up 
"  holding  the*  provisions  of  a  will  Which  appears  to 
"  have  been  dictated  Only  by  the  capric^e  Or  Injustice 
"  of  the  testator.  It  is  i^U|Jerfltlous  to  observe 
''  that  in  communicating  on  thii^  subject  with  Bhai 
"  Lai  Siilgh  and  others,  it  will  be  proper  carefully 
**  to  avoid  anything  that  can  be  construed  into  an 
"  admission  of  their  riglit  to  interfere  in  the  regula- 
"  tion  of  the  succession  or  management  of  the 
"  affairs  of  the  faniily.  A  just  arid  Simple  arrange- 
"  ment  would  be,  either  to  reverse  the  provisi(jns  of 
"  the  will  in  favor  of  the  eldest  and  second  son,  or 
'^  to  ai^sign  to  the  latter  other  lands  equal  in  value 
'*  to  those  designated  in  the  will  as  the  provision  of 
"  the  elderi"  * 

Regardihg  the  Jflgirs  gr&nted  by  the  British 
^^^^..  Government  to  the  Raja,  and  which 
thr  Brituh  Goven^  he  dcsirod  to  bc  corifirmod  to  his 
*'**^*  **        elder  son  dtiririg  his  life,  the  Gover- 

nor Genei'al  reserved  his  opinion. 

These  grants  were  four  in  numbet :  first  was 
Gohdna  and  Faridpur,  situated  to  the  south  west 
of  Barwdnah,  and  granted,  in  1804,  to  Raja  Bhag 
Singh  and  Bhai  Lai  Singh  jointly,  in  recognition 
of  their  services  against  the  Mahrattas. 

Barwdnah  was  granted  to  Bhag  Singh  in  1806, 
in  the  name  of  his  son  Partab  Singh ;  Kharkhodd  and 
Mumrezpiir  in  the  H^si  purgannah  were  granted 
him  in  Jagir  in  March  1806,  having  formerly  been 
held  by  him  on  istimrari  t  tenure. 


*  Goverament  of  India  to  Colonel  Ocliterlony,  15th  May  1813. 
t  On  fixed  rates. 
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These  Jagirs,  wluch  were  situated  in  the  midst  of 
British  territory,  had  been  placed  under  efficient 
police  supervision  in  1810,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Karnal  pargannah  having  at  that  time  a  bad  repu- 
tation for  viol^ice  and  lawlessness.^ 

It  was  decided  by  the  Government  that  these 
....  X  X  grants  were  merely  Ufe  grants,  and 
Of  aoeemmetu  eon.  should  bo  rosumed  at  tiie  death 
eerningiuen^  of  BhagShigh;  and,  moreovor,  that 

the  provision  made  for  Partab  Singh  was  so  ample, 
that  he  was  not  entitled  to  any  new  grant  either  in 
land  or  money  on  account  of  those  resumed.t 

With  regard  to  the  estate  held,  in  co-parcenary 
with  Bhai  Lai  Singh,  it  was  clear 

The  ettate  held  in  .  -  ^     i  -i 

eo-pareeniBry  with    that    it    was  uot  mteudcd  to  bo 

Bhai  IdU  Singh,  i     i     /•         ji.    '        •    '     i     i*  mi 

granted  for  their  joint  lives,  with 
benefit  of  survivorship,  nw  indeed,  did  this  appear 
to  be  the  view  of  the  Chiefs  themselves^  and  the 
Baja's  diare  was  consequently  resumed  on  his  death.| 
Biaja  Bhag  Sin^  lingered  in  a  paralytic  state 
The  heipieee  eiaie  ^OT  many  mouths.  His  intellect 
of  naja  Bhag  Singh.    ^^  ^^^  appear  to  suflfer  Yety  much, 

but  he  was  practically  incapable  of  business,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  make  arrangements  for  carrying 
on  the  administration  of  the  State.  At  this  time 
the  family  of  the  Baja  consisted  of  three  sons  and 

Theeandldateefor      twO       wivCS.  Fatah       Siugh,      tho 

anegeney.  eldcst  SOU,  was  Separated  from  his 

father  who  had  a  dislike  to  him,  and  it  was  thus 
almost  impossible  for  him  to  act  as  Begent  during 


*  Resident  Delhi  to  Mr.  Eraser  SOtb  January  1810. 

t  Resident  Dehli  to  Government  of  India,  18th  June  1813.  Govern- 
ment  of  India  to  Resident,  9th  July  1818. 

X  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  to  Government,  16th  Jalj  1817.  Government 
to  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  9th  July  1818. 
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the  Raja's  illness.  The  second  son,  Partab  Singh, 
whom  the  Kaja  desired  to  succeed  him,  had  been 
declared  by  the  British  Government  incompetent 
for  succession,  and  it  was  manifestly  undesirable  to 
entrust  him  with  even  temporary  power.  The 
third  son,  Mehtab  Singh,  was  still  very  young. 
The  objection  to  the  Regency  of  the  eldest  son 
applied  equally  to  that  of  his  mother,  who  was  also 
disliked  by  the  Raia  and  lived  separate  from  him 
on  a  portion  of  the  territory  aasi^ed  for  her  main- 
tenance.  The  mother  of  Partab  Singh  had  long 
been  dead,  and  Rani  Sobrahi,  the  mother  of  Mehtab 
Singh,  seemed  the  person  against  whose  appoint- 
ment as  Regent  the  fewest  objections  could  be 
urged.  The  Raja  was  not  opposed  to  this  arrange- 
ment and  the  Ministers  desired  it. 

This  lady  was,  accordingly,  with  the  sanction 

Banisohrahi  •  -  ^^  ^^  Govemmeut,  appointed  Re- 
P4kinied  ueg^nt,  A.  geut  She  engaged  to  respect  and 
advance  the  wishes  of  the  British 
Government  with  regard  to  the  succession,  and 
to  abstain  from  any  interference  with  the  eldest  son 
or  his  mother,  who  were  to  be  permitted  to  resided 
on  their  estates,  without  molestation,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  reign  of  Raja  Bhag  Singh.*  Sir 
David  Ochterlony  was  directed  to  proceed  to  Jhind, 
and  himself  superintend  the  new  arrangements.t 
The  Rani  was  installed  in  the  presence  of  the 
Raja,  Bhai  Lai  Singh,  and  all  the  confidential  servants 
of  the  State,  and  the  Raja,  by  most  unmistakeable 
signs,  showed  his  full  concurrence  in  the  measure.| 


*  Besident  to  Secretary  to  Government  28th  November.  Resident 
to  Colonel  Ochterlony,  29th  November.  Colonel  Ochterlony  to  Resident 
1 5th  October^  and  Government  to  Resident  23rd  December  1813. 

f  Resident  to  Sir  D.  Ochterlony,  2nd  February  1814. 

I  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  to  Resident  29th  August  1814.  Government  to 
Resident  4th  March  1814. 
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]Put  Prince  Partab  Singh  was  thoroughly  dis- 

,  ^    ,       satisfied     He  had  for  long  believed 

^fpriupe  M?€^rtab    that  OQ  the  death  of  his  father  the 

*'*^**  power  woul4  become  his,   aijd  the 

present  arrs;ngemeiits  cpnvinced  hin^  that  he  was 
intended  tq  be  excluded.  He  intrigued  against  the 
!|[legent,  raised  troops  secretly,  and,  in  June  1814,  the 
I^ani  wrote  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  he  medir 
tatedfebellipn  and  that  her  life  was  no  longer  ^fe, 
The  Prii^ce  yra^  warned  that  the  coivsequence  qf  re^ 
bellion  would  be  only  to  Ipse  hipi  the  provision  which 
would  otherwise  bq  nxade  for  hin},  and  that  he  could 
not  hppe  succeEfsfi|lly  tp  oppose  the  meaaures  which 
had  beeii  determimed  on  by  (Jovernmept ;  butl^e 
would  accept  no  warming,  and,  on  the  22frd  ftf 
Auffust,  took  the  fort  of  Jhind 
jhitkA,andmurd^B  by  surprisc,  and  put  \o  d^tfi  the 
thtRegtnt.  Eftui,    l^uushi    Jaishi    Bam    her 

principal  adviser,  the  Qoinmandant  of  thg  Port, 
and  n^any  other  per^ns.*  The  Agent  of  the  Gover- 
nor General  at  once  wrote  tq  tl^e  Ofl^cer  in  command 
at  Ks|.rnal  to  hold  hin^self  in  readiness  to  n^arch  at 
once  tp  «f hind,  on  repe^pt  of  or4ers  from  the  Reai- 

vh€  i^ti4in  9f  t^€  d^i^t  pf  Dohli,  and  the  fqrce  at 
Bruiah  autt^orituB.  Hau^i  wBfi  also  directed  to  move  to 
Jhind,  if  the  Prince,  a^  anticipated,  should  attempt 
resii^tance.  ^ir  Ch«^^les  Metcalfe,  the  Besident,  took 
instant  action,  and  issued  the  following  memorandum 
of  instructions  for  the  re-estabUshment  of  a  legitimate 
Qoyemment  at  Jhind.t 


<  Sir  p.   Oclitorlonj  to  Government  drd  Jnly  1814,  and  24th 
August  1814. 

t  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  to  Lient  Colonel  Thompson,  Commanding  at 
Kama],  26th  August  l^H,  and  to  S^r  C.  Metcalfe  of  same  date. 
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"  Ip  consequenoe   of    the  imbecility  of  Raja 
Them^norandHm    "  Bhag  Singh,  a  provisioual  Govern- 

lipl!^MiMnSZ     "  ^®^*  w^    ^*^ly  established   at 
of  a  tpguimnu  cfo-     "  Jhind  luider  the  authority  of  His 

"  Excellency  the  Governor  General 

"  in  Council 

^^  The  Rani  Spbrahi  was  placed  in  the  manage^ 
"  ment  of  affairs,  though  the  Government  was  carried 
^'  on  in  the  name  of  the  Raja  as  before. 

'•  This  arrangement  was  at  the  time  judged  most 
"  advisable  for  several  reasons. 

*^  The  Raja's  eldest  son  and  lawful  successor  was 
'*  nqt  appointed  to  the  maaei^gement  of  affairs  because 
*^  he  was  known  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  Raja.  A 
**  similar  reason  operated  agsi>inst  the  appointment  of 
"  tbe  Rani,  the  mother  of  the  eldest  son. 

"  The  liaja's  second  son  could  not  be  appointed 
**  because  it;^as  l^UQwn  that  the  Raja  wished  to  estab^ 
"  Jish  thp  successjion  in  favor  of  the  second  son  to  the 
**  exclusion  of  the  eldest.  The  same  consideration 
"  would  have  prevailed  q.gainst  the  Rani,  the  mother 
"  of  the  second  son,  had  she  been  living. 

"  Rani  Spbrahi,  the  mother  of  a  third  son,  a 
"  youth  since  dead,  from  whose  claims  no  apprehen-r 
"  sions  were  entertained,  was  appointed  to  the  Re- 
"  gency,  under  the  idea  that  this  arro^ngement  united 
*'  a  sufficient  degree  of  security  for  the  succession  of 
"  the  eldest  son,  with  a  suitably  degree  of  attention 
"  to  the  feelings  of  the  Raja,  more  than  any  other 
'^  that  could  be  adopted, 

"  The  second  son,  Kour  Partab  Singh,  has  now 
*'  murdered  the  Rani,  and  her  Chief  Minister,  and 
"  the  Commandant  of  the  Fort  of  Jhind  a^d  otherai. 
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He  has  obtained  posaegsion  of  the  fort,   and  has 
usurped  the  Qoyemment* 

"  The  Raja  has  been  an  unresisting  or  a  willing 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  Kour  Fartab  Singh  in 
these  atrocious  transactions. 

'*  It  is  now  necessary  to  subvert  the  usurped 
i^uthority  of  Kour  Partab  Singh,  and  to  re-estab- 
lish a  legitimate  Government  under  the  protection 
of  the  British  Power, 

"  The  following  arrangements  are  therefore  to 
be  effected  : — 

"  1st  Kour  Fatah  Singh,  the  eldest  son  of 
Baja  Bhag  Singh,  to  be  appointed  to  the  entire 
management  of  affairs ;  but  the  Government  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  name  of  his  father  the  Baja. 

^'  2nd.  Suitable  arrangements  to  be  made  for 
the  dignity  and  comfort  of  the  Baja,  who,  in  every 
respect  but  the  exercise  of  power  with  which  he 
is  not  to  be  trusted,  is  to  be  considered  and  treated 
as  heretofore. 

*^  3rd.  Kour  Partab  Singh,  and  the  most  noto- 
rious of  his  accomplices  in  the  late  murders,  to  be 
seized  and  sent  in  confinement  to  Dehli  to  await 
the  orders  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General. 

^'  It  is  most  desirable  that  these  arrangements 
should  be  accomplished  without  opposition,  but  if 
opposition  be  attempted,  it  must  be  defeated  by 
the  most  prompt,  decisive  and  energetic  measures. 

*^  Baja  Bhag  Singh,  the  eldest  son  Kour  Fatah 
Singh,  and  the  second  son  Kour  Partab  Singh,  will 
be  severally  desired  to  wait  on  Colonel  Arnold  and 
Mr.  Fraser.  AH  the  officers  of  the  Jhind  Govern- 
ment, Civil  and  Military,  will  also  be  ordered  to  put 
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"  themselves  under  the  orders  of  Colonel  Arnold  and 
"  Mr.  Eraser.  I  fall  these  requisitions  be  complied 
"  with,  the  arrangements  prescribed  will  probably 
"  be  carried  into  full  effect  without  resistance. 

'*  Kour  Fatah  Smgh  resides  on  his  own  estate 
"  at  a  distance  from  Jhind,  and  to  that  circumstance 
"  is  probably  indebted  for  his  safety  during  the  late 
"  murders.  He  will  no  doubt  attend  in  conformity 
''  to  the  sunmions,  and  will  also  be  directed  to  collect 
"  his  adherents. 

"  The  condtiet  of  the  Raja  may  probably  depend 
*'  on  the  will  of  Partab  Singh,  and  may,  therefore,  as 
"  well  as  that  of  Partab  Singh's  be  considered  doubt- 
"  ful.  Yet  if  there  are  about  the  Itaja's  person  any 
"  ofthoseCooncillors  who  have  advised  him  hitherto 
"  during  his  connexrtion  with  the  British  Government, 
"  it  is  to  be  expected  that  he  will  comply  with  the 
^\  requisition,  and  submit  without  resistance  to  the 
"  arrangements  prescribed. 

"  It  is  even  possible  that  Partab  Singh  may  do 
"  the  same,  though  it  is  perhaps  more  probable  that 
'^  he  will  either  determine  to  resist  or  endeavour  to 
**  effect  his  escape. 

"  In  the  former  case  his  opposition  must  be  over- 
"  come  by  the  most  decisive  measures,  as  before  men- 
"  tioned,  whether  it  be  supported  or  disavowed  by  the 
^'  Raja.  In  the  latter  case  the  escape  of  Partab 
"  Singh  will  facilitate  the  unresisted  ac<3omplishment 
"  of  the  arrangements  in  view,  but  every  exertion 
*^  must  be  made  to  apprehend  him  and  his  accomplices. 

^*  It  has  already  been  stated  that  Kour  Fatah 
''  Singh  is  obnoxious  to  the  Raja.  It  is  therefore  to 
"  be  apprehended  that  the  Raja  will  never  be  recon- 
^'  ciled  to  the  Regency  of  Fatah  Singh.    The  most 
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^'  desirable  arrangement  is  that  the  Kaja  should  be 
*'  reconciled  to  the  eldest  son^  and  should  continue  to 
'^  reside  at  Jhind,  and  that  Fatah  Singh  should  treat 
'^  the  Kaja  with  the  utmost  respect  and  attention. 
"  If  this  arrangement  be  impracticable  owing  to  the 
"  Baja's  strong  aversion  for  his  eldest  son,  the  Raja 
"  may  in  that  case  be  allowed  to  choose  another  place 
**  of  residence,  and  such  arrangement^^  as  may  be 
''  requisite  can  afterwards  be  adopted  to  make  the 
"  remainder  of  his  life  enasy  and  comfolriable. 

"  It  will  be  advisable  to  recommend  Fatah  Singh 
**  to  employ  in  the  transaction  of  the  affairs  of  his 
**  Government  the  the  old  and  faithful  sefrvfiittts  of  his 
"  family,  accustomed  to  busine£^/  against  whom  there 
**  may  not  not  be  any  objection  founded  on  partici- 
"  pation  in  the  recent  atrocities. 

"  The  utmost  promptitude  in  thef  eieCfution  of 
*'  the  arrangements  proposed  is  desirable.  A  detach- 
'^  ment  should  advance  at  soon  as  possible  to  Jhind. 
*'  No  time  should  be  lost  in  negotiation.  But  the 
''  first  appearance  of  an  inclination  to  resist  should 
**  be  followed  on  our  part  by  the  most  decisive 
''  measures,  consistent  with  the  maxuns  of  military 
"  prudence,  on  which  point  Colonel  Arnold  will  be 
"  the  sole  judge. 

"  All  the  arrangements  prescribed  are  of  course 
*'  to  be  understood  to  be  subject  to  the  revision  of 
"  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General." 

An  attempt  was  made  by   Partab   Singh  to 

persuade  the  world  that  the  murder 

impHriUe  the  s^a    of  Muushl  Jaishi    Bam    and  the 

intHe^nurder.  j^^j   j^^j    ^^^^    directed    by  the 

Raja  himself,  and  was  the  punishment  for^  an  in- 
trigue which  dishonored   the  family,   but  of  this 
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there  was  no  shadow  of  proof,  and  the  fact  of  so 
many  other  persons  interested  in  the  continuance  of 
the  Begency  being  murdered  at  the  same  time 
sufficiently  explained  the  reasons  for  the  crime. 

Prince  Fatah  Singh  How  took  charge  of  the 
partah  81  \AU9  ^w^^^^^stration,  aud  Partab  Slugh^ 
f^fnnjhindfnMu^  knowing  that  British  troops  were 
*^  '  marching  from  all  sides  against  him, 

left  Jhind  and  retired  to  BalaWali,  a  fort  in  the  wild 
country  about  Batinda.  The  zemindars  of  Balawali 
were  a  turbulent  race,  and  Partab  Singh  had 
no  difficulty  in  persuading  them  to  adopt  his  cause. 
But  he  was  at  once  followed  by  several  troops 
of  English  cavalry  who  were  directed  to  surround 
Balawali  and  prevent  Partab  Singh's  escape,  until 
a  force,  composed  of  five  companies  of  infantry  and 
three  guns,  which  marched  from  Ludhiana  on  the  30th 
September,  should  arrive* 

The  Prince  saw  that  it  Was  dangerous  to 
remain  at  Balawali,  where  his  cap- 
the  snti^  and  join9  turc  Was  Certain,  and,  the  day  after 
PHuia  Singh  Auaii.  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^j  the  fort,  he  aban- 
doned it,  carrying  off  fifteen  or  twenty  thou- 
sand rupees  with  other  valuables  that  had  been 
lodged  there ;  and  after  a  long  and  circuitous 
march^  crossed  the  Satlej  at  Makhowal,  with  forty 
followers,  and  joined  Phula  Singh  Akali  who  was 
in  force  on  the  opposite  bank.^ 

This  famous  outlaw  t  had  taken  up  his  resi- 

wuh  whom  He     deuco  at  Nandpur  Makhowal   and 

u^!r\oyu^  ^  «!•    defied  the    whole    power  of    the 

*'"^-  Sikhs  to  expel  him.     He  had  with 

•  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  to  Resident  Dehli  30th  September  1814.  Sir 
Q.  Clerk  to  Agent  Gk>yernor  General  20tli  March  1836. 

t  Phnla  Singh  was  the  leader  of  the  Akalis  of  the  Amritsar  temple, 
who    attacked    Mr.   Metcalfe*s  party  in   1809,  and  also    Lienteoant 
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him  about  seven  hundred  horse  and  two  guns.  With 
this  man  Partab  Singh  remained  for  two  months, 
then  persuading  him  to  cross  the  Satlej  and  actively 
assist  him  at  Balawali,  which  remained  in  open 
rebeUion  against  the  Raja  of  Jhind.  When  it  became 
known  that  Phula  Singh  had  crossed  the  Satlej,  the 
Agent  at  Ludhiana  wrote  without  delay  to  Raja 
Jaswant  Singh  of  Nabha  and  the  Elians  of  Maler 
Kotia,  directing  them  to  combine  their  forces  and 
attack  him,  though  such  was  the  veneration  in 
which  Phula  Singh  was  held  by  the  Sikhs  OhsA 
there  appeared  little  chance  of  the  Nabha  troops 
loyally  acting  against  him,  and  Maler  Kotla  was 
not  sufficiently  strong  to  act  alone.^  Balawali, 
Partab  Singh  at  this  time,  was  iuvcstcd  by  Pat- 
McT^jpftuicfd^^i^  tiala  troops,  and  was  almost  pre- 
eampeiied  to  retire,  pared  to  Surrender,  when  its  de- 
fenders heard  of  the  approach  of  Phula  Singh. 
They  at  once  broke  off  negotiations,  while  Partab 
Singh  went  in  advance  and  with  a  few  men  ihrew 
himself  into  the  fort.  Seven  hundred  of  the  Pat- 
tiala  troops  marched  to  intercept  Phula  Singh, 
who   was  unable  to  relieve  the  fort,  and  retired 

White  on  siurvey  duty,  and,  who,  for  his  nnmerons  crimes,  had  been  ovi- 
Uvred  by  Banjit  Singh  on  demand  of  the  British  Qoyemment 

Vide  ante  p.  12S,  132—84. 

*  Fhnla  Singh  had,  as  an  Akali,  (a  Sikh  ascetic  class),  great  influence 
with  his  countrymen.  The  Mahai*aja  tried  for  years,  with  faiklf  sincerity 
to  capture  him,  and  the  English  drove  him  from  place  to  place,  but 
could  never  seize  him.  At  this  very  time,  when  Partab  Singh  joined 
him  at  Makhowal,  the  Maharaja  had  sent  the  most  positive  orders  for 
the  Philor  troops  to  drive  him  out  of  his  territories.  The  garrison  was 
accordingly  marched  against  him,  but  when  they  approached,  Phola 
Singh  sent  to  ask  them  if  they  wonld  kill  their  Ouru,  (spiritual  teacher). 
The  Sikhs  would  not  molest  him  ;  and  the  whole  force  .was  kept  oat 
some  two  months  to  prevent  his  plundering,  marching  where  be 
marched,  more  like  a  guard  of  honor  than  anything  else.  Numberless 
stories  of  the  same  kind  can  be  told  of  Phula  Singh,  who  was  a  very 
remarkable  man.  He  was  a  robber  and  an  outlaw,  but  he  was  never* 
theless  a  splendid  soldier,  and  a  brave,  enthusiastic  man.  He  made 
friends  with  Ranjit  Singh  later,  and  won  for  him  the  great  battle  of  Teri| 
•  in  which  he  was  killed,  in  1823. 
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toward  th^  Satlej,  taking  refuge  in  a  village  be- 
longing to  two  Sirdars,  Dip  Singh  and  Bir  Singh, 
who  reproached  the  troops  for  attempting  to  offer 
violence  to  a  poor  fakir  and  their  QAtH.  The 
Pattiala  General  did  not  know  what  to  do  in  this 
emergency,  ^nd  wrote  to  the  Political  Agent,  who 
warned  the  Sirdars  against  protecting  an  outlaw 
whom  all  the  Cis-Satlej  Chiefs  had  been  ordered  to 
expel  from  their  territories.  The  Chiefs  of  Nabha 
and  Kythal  were  directed  to  send  their  forces  to 
Balawali  to  co-operate  with  those  of  Pattiala,  as  the 
latter  were  afraid  of  the  odium  that  would  ever 
afterwards  attach  itself  to  them  should  they  be  the 
only  assailants  of  Prince  Partab  Singh.  The  Pat- 
The  f0rt  of  Baia^  tiala  authoritios  wished  a  British 
4er«,  MMi  Parte*  forcc  to  bc  scut  to  Balawaii,  but 
Bingh  u  tak€npru    ^^^  ^^  unnecesssiy,  for  the  garri- 


son was  reduced  to  great  straits  and  the  fort  sur- 
rendered on  the  28th  of  January.  Prince  Partab 
Singh  was  taken  prisoner,  but  was  placed  under 
merely  nominal  restraint,  and  declared  his  intention 
of  proceeding  to  Dehli  to  throw  himself  on  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  Government.  His  ally, 
Phula  Singh,  was  more  fortunate.  He  marched 
to  Mokatsar,  in  the  Pirozpur  district,  and  there 
levied  contibutions,  and  being  joined  by  Sirdar 
^  Nihal  Singh  Attdriwala,  gave  battle 
tapes,  defeating  the  to  tho  Phflor  gaxrisou,  which  he 
^  *'  defeated  with  a  loss  of  three  hundred 
killed  and  wounded,  the  Akali  not  losing  more  than 
fifty  men.  The  Maharaja  was  much  annoyed  at 
this  affair,  and  thinking  Phula  Singh  might  be 
made  usefril  if  he  took  him  into  his  service,  invited 
him  to  Xiahore,  where  he  declined  to  go,  demanding 
that  Mokatsar,  which  was  a  sacred  place  of  pilgrimage 
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among  the   Sikhs^   should    be  giyen  him  for  his 

residence.* 

PfiU'tab  Singh  fled  to    Lahore,  but  Maharaja 
. «    ^     ^     Ranjit  Singh  reftised  to  shelter  a 

Partab  Singh  9e0h§  ^  i 

annuyiumatLahore    murdorer,  and  gavo  him  up  to  the 

English  authorities  who  placed  him 

in  confinement  at  Dehli,  where  he  died  in  June  1816, 

MUdtath^tBehii,    ^^^  tho  ostato  of  Barw^a,  which 

A.  u.  isie.  ^a^Q  granted  in  his  name,  lapsed  to 

Govemment,t    Partab  Singh    married  two  wives, 

Bhagbari,     the    daughter     of    Kirpal    Singh    of 

Shamghar,  and  the  daughter  of  Sadha  Singh,  Kdkar 

of  Philor,  but  neither  bore  him   any  children.     His 

peatK  of  rtifue    youugor brother,  MehtabSingh,  died 

MfhtabBingh.  ^^  f^^  mouths  bcfore  him,   when 

only  sixteen  years  of  age. 

The  administration  of  Jhind  was  now  carried 
j^rineeratoh  Singh  QB.  with  tolerable  tranquillity.  Prince 
oMMegentf  Fat^h  Slugh  actiug  as  Regent,  and 

Baja  Bhag  Singh  haying  no  other  son,  did  not 
oppose  an  arrangement  which  was  nevertheless 
distasteful  to  himt 

In  1817,  a  case,  which  gave  rise  to  voluminous 
correspondence,  but  which  requires 

The  dispute  regard*  t        i       i     •    /•  •  i 

ing  the  vuiages  0/  ouly  the  briefest  mention,  occurred^ 
regarding  the  villages  of  Dabn  and 
Panouli,  Twelve  years  after  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  been  established  at  Dehli,  and  some  time 
after  it  had  taken  Hissar  from  Abdiil  Samad  Khan> 
Mr,  Fraser,  the  Revenue  Officer,  discovered  that 
two  villages  called  Ddbri  and  Danouli,  were  in  the 
ancient  register  of  the  pargannah  of  Muhim.     He 

*  Captain  Birch  to  Secretary  to  GoTemment,  7th,  11th,  10th,  17th, 
Pecember  1814,  and  98th  January  1815, 

t  Sir  P.  Ochterlony  to  Besident  Dehli,  81st  August  1816. 
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found  them  ten  miles  distant  from  any  other  villages 
of  that  pargannah,  surrounded  by  Jhind  lands,  and, 
on  his  own  authority,  placed  them  under  attach- 
ment The  Baja  pleaded  that  these  villages  were 
his  ;  that  they  formed  part  of  the  conquests  of  his 
father  Gajpat  Singh,  which  had  been  maintained 
and  confirmed  to  him  both  by  the  British  and  the 
Mahrattas.  His  zamindars  had  tilled  the  lands  of 
these  villages;  and  had  always  made  use  of  the 

Th*  piU00e9  are    waste  attached    to    them  for  the 
miuupfjhind,  pasturage  of  their  cattle.     There  was 

little  doubt  that  the  claim  of  the  Raja  was  good, 
and  that  set  up  for  the  British  Government  by  a  too 
enthusiaatic  officer  was  abandoned.^ 

Baja  Bhag  Singh  died  in  1819,  and  was  sue- 

The4€aihofMi^fa  cecded  by  his  son  Fatah  Singh. 
Bh»gaingh,  tai9,  g;^  jj^  married  three  wives  :  first, 
Dya  Kour,  daughter  of  Bakhsu  Singh  of  Barl 
Minsa,  the  mother  of  Fatah  Singh  ;  secondly,  Sada 
Kour,  the  daughter  of  Pd.khar  Singh  of  Jodhptir 
Stibake,  who  bore  him  Partab  Singh ;  and,  lastly, 
Subrahf,  from  a  zamindar  family  of 
Kaleki,  the  mother  of  Mehtab 
Singh,  and  who  was  murdered  by  Prince  Partab 
Singh, 

The  reign  of  Raja  Fatah  Singh  was  very  short 

ThsreignefFmimh    ^nd  quitc  uueventful.     He  died  on 
Binghunevemifui.       ^^  3^^  of  February  1822,  at  his 

residence  of  Sangrur,  aged  thirty-three,  leaving  one 

HiMd^hit^A,!^,    son,  Sangat  Singh,  eleven  years  of 

^***'  age,  the  child  of  his  second  wife 


UU  family. 


•Sir  D.  Ochteriony  to  Resident  Dehli,  StTrh  April  1 817.  Letter  from 
Resiclent  to  Sir  D.  Octerloiiy,  enclosing  Mr.  Fraser^s  jeport.  Captain 
Birch  to  General  Ochterlouy,  encloeing  letter  from  Riya  Biiag  Singh, 
dated  36th  December  1816. 
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Sahib  Kour^  daughter  of  Khushhil  Singh  of 
Bouruewala,  His  first  wife  Khem  Kour,  daughter 
of  Sirdar  Didir  Singh,  bore  him  no  children* 

No  special  arrangements  were  made  by  the 
British  Goremment  with  regard  to  the  Jhind 
administration,  but  the  officers  of  that  State  were 
directed  to  cany  on  the  QoYemment  in  the  ordinary 
manner^* 

The  installation  of  the  young  Baja  took  place 
m^fa  sat^aat  signh  ou  the  30th  July  1822,  at  Jhind, 
^''•••"^-  in  the  presence  of  all  the  Phulkiau 

Chiefii,  aadCaptainRoss,  the  Deputy  Superintendent, 
who  p/esented  the  usual  Khillat  of  investiture  on 
the  part  of  the  British  Goyemmentt  In  April 
1824,  the  young  Chiefs  was  married 
to  Sabhd  Kour,  daughter  of  Sirdar 
Banjit  Singh  of  Shdhabad,  with  great  pomp, 
Maharaja  Banjit  Singh  who  was  not  able  to  attend 
himself,  sending  a  deputation  headed  by  Sirdar 
Baisahka  Singh,  Captain  Murray,  the  Deputy 
Superintendent  attending  on  behalf  of  the  British 
Government  X 


•  Captain  Robs  to  Secretary  to  Goyemment,  dated  7th  Febroarj 
and  2nd  March  1822,  and  Secretary  to  Goyemment  to  Mr.  A.  Ross,  Agent 
QoyemoF  Geaeral,  dated  16th  March  1822. 

t  Gaptain  Ross  to  Agent  Goyemor  General  dated  9th  Angnst  1 822. 
Agent  Goyernor  General  to  Gaptain  Ross  22nd  May  1822,  and  Secretary 
to  Goyernment  to  A.  Boss  Esq.,  daited  4th  May  1822. 

The  Khilltts  presented  to  Rajas  Fatah  Singh  and  Sangat  Singh, 
on  their  respectiye  installationsi  were  composed  of  the  following  articles :  — 

A  string  of  pearls ;  a  jigka  (  worn  in  the  tnrban  ) ;  a  Sirpesh 
{Ditto  ) ;  a  pidr  of  shawls ;  one  square  shawl ;  one  piece  of  Kinkh&b ;  one 
piece  of  Gnlbadan ;  a  tnrban ;  two  pieces  of  Srfsaf  cloth  ;  an  elephant ;  a» 
Aorse,  a  jewelled  crupper  saddle ;  girths  and  elephants*  trappings. 

1  Gaptain  Murray  to  C.  EUiott»  Eequure,  Agent  to  Goyernor  Gen- 
end,  AprU  1824. 
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The  usual  results  which  a  minority  produces  in 

^      ^  ^    ^  .      Native  States,   soon  be^an  to  show 

whuhihe  jhind    themselves  in  Jhind     The  affairs 

of  the  Kaja  fell  into  the  utmost 
confusion ;  the  territory  was  ill-managed,  the  ptople 
discontented,  and  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  British  authorities  regarding 
grievances  that  he  was  called  upon  to  redress.  To 
such  a  point  did  this  recklesffliess  proceed,  that  the 
Political  Agent  at  length  reconunended  that  the 
monthly  and  quarterly  cash  payments  received  by 
the  Raja,  on  account  of  the  Ludhiana  cantonments 
and  for  the  Sayer  and  Abkari  duties  thereof,  should 
be  suspended  until  tibe  Kaja  diould  satisfy  all  just 
claims  pending  against  his  territory  and  subjects.* 
In  1826,  Baja  Sangat  Singh  paid  a  visit  to 

Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh.     He  waa 

met  at  Amritsar  by  8ome,Sirdars  of 
the  Court,  and  conducted  with  honor  to  Lahore 
where  the  Maharaja  received  him  very  kindly,  and 
on  the  festival  of  the  Holf,  made  his  officials 
present  nazrs  to  him.  Ranjit  Singh  invited  the 
Raja  to  accompany  him  to  Jowdla  Mukhi,  a 
place  of  pilgrimage  in  the  Kangra  Hills,  and  he* 
consented  to  go  as  far  as  Dinanagar  where  he 
waited  for  the  Maharaja's  return,  when  he  re^ 
ceived  the  grant  of  a  jagir  in  the  Jalandhar  Doab. 

In  1827,  he  again  visited  Lahore. 

Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  seems  to 
have  taken  a  great  liking  for  him,  and  gave  him 
many  presents,  one  of  which  brought  him  into  some 
trouble  with  the    British  Government.     Antidna 


The  BaJa  «i«l(« 
Lahore, 


A  eeeofmd  «l#ie  te 
Zahore  in  A.  2>. 
1997. 


*  Csptain  Mnmgr  to  Agent  Governor  General  dated  drd  October 


1824. 
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The9tttmg€0f  An.  ^^s  &&  estato  held  by  Sirdar  Bam 
!JrjJ3l'5S^'^^^^  Singh,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
«^«*  Satlej,  claimed  by  Banjit  Singh  as 

a  dependency  of  Lahore,  but  the  claim  to  which 
had  not  been  admitted.  This  village  Kaja  Sangat 
Singh  suddenly  attacked  and  took  from  the  rightful 
owner  who  complained  to  the  Agent  of  the  Governor 
General  The  Baja  was  called  upon  for  an  explan- 
ation, and,  in  reply,  produced  a  grant  firom  Banjit 
Singh  of  the  village  in  question,  with  two  others, 
named  Bajnana  and  Joghal,  in  exchange  for  a 
fiazrana  of  Bs.  30,000,  a  female  riding  elephant, 
and  a  horse.  The  conduct  of  Banjit  Singh  in  grant- 
ing a  village  which  did  not  belong  to  him  was  not  re« 
markable  ;  but  that  of  Sangat  Singh,  while  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  Government,  in  accepting 
or  purchasing  villages  from  a  foreign  power,   was 

•  .  -^    «  ,.,  ^     J*^08*  reprehensible.     He  Wasconse- 

Jl«t«   the   BrttUh  1       T 

Go9€mtment  isuut  qucutly  diroctcd  to  restore  the  vil- 
lages  without  delay,  and  received  a 
severe  rebuke  for  entering,  without  the  knowledge 
or  permission  of  the  Government,  into  negotiations 
with  Lahore.  The  Baja  had  no  choice  but  to 
obey,  and  surrendered  Antidna  to  Bam  Singh,  on 
which  he  was  allowed  to  retain  the  other  two 
villages.* 

The  case  of  the  jagirs   Trans-Sutlej,    which 
jagir  granu    Saugat  Siugh  had  Toccived  durinfif 

Maharaja  of  ®  ~»  ,  O 

1897.  his  Visits  to  Lahore  m   1826   and 

1827,  was  also  discussed.  The  annual  revenue  de- 
rived from  these  was  estimated  at  Bs.  25,500; 
from  some  the  owners  had  been  ousted  to  make  way 


Th€ 

at  the 
29^-1897. 


•  Sir  E.  Colebrooke  to  Secretary  to  Goreriiment^  12th  Jane  1838. 
Secretary  to  €k)vomment  to  Sir  E.  Colebrooke,  Srd  July  1828.  Sir  £. 
Colebrooke  to  Captain  Murray,  29tb  July  1828. 
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for  the  new  master,  and  othets  had  been  already- 
held  by  the  Maharaja^s  officers  on  military  tenure* 
The  first  was  Bai  Majara,  consisting  of  twelve 
villages,  worth  Ss.  13,000,  which  was  given  to  Sangat 
Singh  at  Dinanagar  in  1826  j  Mahrampur,  consisting 
of  six  villages,  valued  at  Sa  6,000 ;  Musapur,  one 
village,  worth  Bd.  4,500  ;  and  an  assignment  of  Rs« 
200  a  year  from  a  jagir,  Trans-Satlej,  held  by  Sirdar 
Dewa  Singh,  all  given  during  Sangat  Singh's  visit 
to  Lahore  in  1827** 

The  Government  did  not  consider  it  necessary 

ThBprincipieiaid  *<>  ©nforco  tho  relinquishment  of 
^^^tht^f^!^  **^^®  j^^girs  on  this  occasion,  but 
to  foreign  grai^,  laid  dowu  the  fundamental  principle 
that  the  circumstance  of  the  alliance  with  the  pro- 
tected Chiefs  required  them  to  abstain  from  all 
connection  or  intercourse  with  foreign  Princes  and 
Governments,  excepting  such  as  should  be  of  a 
purely  complimentary  nature,  without  the  know- 
ledge and  sanction  of  the  British  authorities.  The 
jagirs  already  granted  were  not  directed  to  be 
returned,  for  the  reason  that  it  did  not  appear  that 
the  practice  had  ever  been  carried,  or  waa  likely  to 
be  carried,  so  far  as  to  cause  any  pratical  inconveni- 
ence, but  should  such  result,  action  would  at  once 
be  taken  to  compel  adherence  to  the  principle  which 
had  been  laid  down,  t 

No  sooner  had  this  case  been  settled,  than  Raja 

The  Baja  again    Saugat  Singh  again  opened  nego- 

opens    negoUatUm^  °  .^     ^\  ^  f 

with  Lahore.  tiatious  With  Lahoro    without  the 

sanction  of  Government.     The  question  related  to 

•  Captain  C.  Wade  to  Sir  E.  Colebrooke,  5th  August  1828. 

t  Secretai-y  to  Government  to  Sir  E.  Colebrooke,  18th  July  1828. 
Sir  £.  Colebrooke  to  Government,  23rd  and  24th  June  1828.  Captain 
Wade  to  Sir  E.  Colebrooke  of  14th  August,  aud  Sir  E.  Colebrooke  to 
Captain  Wade  of  19th  August  1828. 
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six  villages  held  in  joint-proprietorship  to  the  south 
of  the  Satlej,  by  the  Maharaja  and  Sangat  Singh, 
and  which  the  latter  desired  to  possess  altogether, 
farming  the  Maharaja's  share.  There  was,  of  course, 
no  particular  objection  to  this  proposition  in  itself. 
The  evils  of  divided  authority  were  apparent,  but  it 
would  have  been  more  objectionable  and  liable  to 
still  greater  abuse,  if  the  Raja  should  farm  the  por- 
tion of  the  estate  belonging  to  the  Maharaja,  and 
the  latter  should  retain  the  Civil  and  Criminal 
jurisdiction,  which  he  declined  altogether  to  resign ; 
and  under  these  circumstances  Sangat  Singh  was 
compelled  to  abandon  the  idea  of  farming  the  share 
held  by  Lahore.* 

It  was  almost  impossible  to  prevent  the  Cis- 

.     ,  ,    Satlej   Chiefs  carrying  on  indepen- 

najoB  all  had  ag^fUM    dout  uogotiations  With  Lahorc,  when 

at  the iMhare C^urt*         ,  .  i»  ii_  i.     j  i 

almost  every  one  of  them  had  agents 
and  vakils  at  that  Court.  Those  of  the  Nabha 
and  Jhind  Bajas  were  generally  in  attendance,  while 
the  Maharaja  of  Pattiala  had  a  recognized  agent 
residing  at  Lahore,  and  it  was  seriously  contem- 
plated to  require  all  those  parties  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  communicate  directly  with  Maharaja 
Kanjit  Singh  to  recall  their  agents  altogether ;  but 
this  idea  was  never  carried  into  execution. 

The  mismanagement  of  Jhind  continued  to  in- 

w^^T^jmIIaV^  cr®^®  ^^d  it  became  perhaps  the 
erea»e9,  and  the  worst  of  the  ill-mauaged  States  on 
capital.  the    border.     The    Raja    deserted 

his  capital  altogether  as  a  residence,  and  went  to 

•  Captain  0.  Wade  to  Sir  B.  Colebrooke,  17th  February  1829. 
Sir  E.  Colebrooke  to  Captain  Wade  of  10th  February,  and  to  Captain 
Murray  27th  March  1829.  Captain  Murray  to  Beeident  7th  February 
1829. 
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live  at  a  town  some  eighty  miles  distant,  from 
which  he  was  onlj  recalled  by  the  action  of  Cap- 
tain Murray  in  sending  a  native  official  to  carry  on 
the  Jhind  administration.  But  no  sooner  was  this 
officer  recalled,  than  Sangat  Singh  again  left  his 
capital,  and  did  not  re-visit  it  for  years.  Bemon- 
stances  were  vainly  addressed  to  the  Baja^  and 
Diwan  Singh,  his  principal  adviser,  was  able  to 
persuade  him  that  matters  could  be  so  arranged  as 
to  satisfy  the  British  authorities  without  any  trouble 
on  his  own  part.  Outrages  were  committed  on 
British  subjects  for  which  no  redress  could  be  ob- 
tained, and  the  demoralization  of  the  State  was 
extreme.*  Nor  were  the  persons  of  British  officers 
themselves  safe,  and,  in  March  1833,  Lieutenant 
Talbot,  of  the  8th  Regiment  Native  Infantry,  was 
attacked  in  Jhind  territory  by  robbers,  and  subject- 
ed to  personal  outrage,  as  well  as  heavy  pecuniary 
loss.t  Compensation  was  indeed  procured  for  the 
loss  of  property,  but  the  Jhind  authorities  were  un- 
able to  bring  the  offenders  to  the  punishment  they 
deserved. 

The  detention  of  British  subjects  in  confinement 
-  ^  •  -«  -.  without  just  cause  by  the  Jhind 
HHu  Lahore  in  A.  authonties  was,  m  1834,  reported 
to  Government  by  the  Governor 
GeneraFs  Agent,  and  the  particular  grievances  com- 
plained of  were  redressed,  but  the  general  inefficiency 
and  oppression  of  the  administration  remained  the 
same.  |  A  short  time  afterwards,  the  Baja  left  on 

*  Mr.  W.  Fraser,  Agent  to  Oovernor  General,  to  Mr.  Clerk  20th 
April  1832,  and  Mr.  a.  Clerk  to  Mr.  Fraser  dated  28i;h  May  1882. 

t  Political  Agent  to  Agent  to  Governor  General,  22nd  March  1833, 
and  to  Lieutenant  Talbot  of  the  same  date. 

}  Agent  Governor  General  to  Mr.  Clerk  17th  Jnly  and  23rd  An- 
gnst.  Mr.  Clerk  to  Agent  Governor  General  19th  Angnat  1834. 
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a  visit  to  Lahore,  to  be  present  at  the  Dusehra 
festival,  to  which  he  had  been  specially  invited  by 
Ranjit  Singh,  with  whom  he  seemed  more  anxious 
to  remain  on  good  terms  than  with  the  English 
Government,  to  whom  this  visit  gave  just  cause  of 
dissatisfaction,  occurring  so  soon  after  the  censure 
which  had  been  passed  on  the  Raja  for  his  unauthor- 
ized negotiations  with  the  Lahore  Court.  * 

But  an  unexpected  close  was  brought  to  Baja 

Ai«»d    h    *Sangat   Singh's   extravagance  and 

of  saja  Sang  at    misgovemmeut.     On  the    2nd    of 

Singh,  A,  n.  1834.  ^y  1.1.  x     13      •      • 

November  he  was  at  Basia  m  per- 
fect health,  though  intoxicated,  as  usual,  before 
evening.  The  next  morning  he  complained  of  feel- 
ing imwell,  and,  becoming  rapidly  worse,  was 
advised  by  his  followers  to  leave  Basia  and  return  to 
Sangrur.  He  at  once  set  out  in  his  palanquin,  but 
died  before  he  had  passed  the  gate  of  Baaia.  t 

At  the  time  of  his  death,   Sangat  Singh  was 


The  evil  re9uit$  of    oulv    twcntv-three    years  of   ajre. 

minoritieeinJraHve      ^     a   i       xi       i      n       i. /•       /.  .i  ,i 

Left,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  the 


Statee. 


heir  to  a  large  principality  while  still  a  child, 
he  had  naturally,  and,  indeed,  necessarily  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  men  who  foimd  their  interest  in  de- 
bauching his  mind  and  encourging  his  lowest  pas- 
sions and  worst  extravagances.  The  history  of  long 
minorities  in  Native  States  is  ever  the  same.  The 
Ministers  to  whom  the  administration  is  confided, 
think  only  of  themselves  and  their  personal  gain 
and  advancement :  honesty,  loyalty,  devotion,  and 
truth  are  unknown ;  and  the  yoimg  Prince,  who  is 
one  day  to  exercise  independent  power  and  to  whom 


•  Mr.  G.  Clerk  to  Mr.  W.  Eraser  25th  October  1834. 
t  Mr.  G.  Clerk  to  Mr.  W.  Fnuer  6th  November  1834. 
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a  whole  people  must  look  for  their  only  hope  of 
justice,  is  abandoned  to  prostitutes,  fiddlers  and 
buffoons ;  till,  at  eighteen,  with  a  body  enfeebled 
by  debauchery,  and  incapable  of  ever  giving  an  heir  to 
his  State ;  with  an  intellect  untrained  and  neglected, 
and  a  morality  which  would  disgrace  a  brothel ;  he 
is  useless  for  any  purpose  on  the  earth  save  to  fill 
the  pockets  of  his  greedy  favorites ;  to  squander  the 
wealth  which  his  ancestors  had  laboriously  amassed 
by  their  energy  and  courage  ;  and  to  drag  in  the  dirt 
a  name  which  was  once  illustrious. 

The  natural  faults  of  Sangat  Singh's  character 

The  ehariutur  of    wero  carefuUy  encouraged  by  his 
tkuHfoiBingh.  miulsters  for  their  owu   ends.     His 

father,  Fatah  Singh,  had  left  a  large  quantity  of 
treasure  which  had  been  still  fiirther  increased  by 
Sahib  Kour,  while  Regent  for  her  son.  But  it  was 
all  squandered  by  Sangat  Singh  in  a  thousand 
extravagances,  more  especially  in  his  expeditions 
to  Lahore ;  and  for  some  time  before  his  death,  he 
found  the  money  he  required,  and  for  which  the 
legitimate  revenue  of  his  country  would  not  suffice, 
in  repeated  extortions  from  all  classes  of  his  subjects ; 
administrative  duties  were  altogether  neglected; 
life  and  property  became  insecure ;  while  the  most 
faithfiil  servants  of  the  State  sought^  in  British 
territory,  an  asylum  where  they  might  be  secure 
from  the  molestations  and  oppressions  of  the  Biga 
and  his  minister  Diwan  Singh.  * 

Sangat  Singh  left  no  son.     He  had  married 

The  eaftinetion  of    three  times :  first,  to  Subhan  Kour, 

iho   diroei   lino    of 

jThind  Chiefs.  daughter  of  Sirdar  B,anjit  Singh 

of   Shihabad ;    secondly,   to  Stikhan,  daughter  of 

*  Mr.  6.  Clerk  to  Mr.  W.  Fnuser  2Dd  November  1832. 
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Sirdax  Jiun  Singh  Dhaliwal^  and,  lastly,  to  Naad 
Kour,  the  daughter  of  Di&lla  Singh  of  Tibba. 

The  nearest  relations  of  the  deceased  Chief 
were  three  second  cousins :  Sarup 
Singh,  Sukha  Singh  and  Bhagwan 
Singh,  the  Sirdars  of  Badrukhan  and  Bazidpur,  who 
had  for  long  been  separated  frona  the  Jhind  branch 
of  the  family.  The  principality,  according  to  Sikh 
custom,  might  justly  have  been  ta'eated  as  an  escheat 
and  have  been  annexed  to  the  British  dominions^ 
for  in  Sikh  States  the  right  of  collaterals  to  sue- 
ceed  did  not  obtain.  But  for  some  time  no  action 
was  taken,  either  by  Goyemment  or  the  collateral 
relations  of  the  deceased  Chief,  and  Mai  Sahib 
Kour,  the  mother  of  Sangat  Singh  and  Regent 
during  his  minority,  carried  on  the  administration. 

Four  years  before  the  death  of  the  Baja,  the 
!^^^^l    PoUtical  Agent  had  been  directed 

im.  emthange  for  tho  \yj  ^^0  GoVCmment  tO  SOUud  the 
right  of  ouceeeding  •'.       .       i /^«  •    X*  J  ^    •      "i^j.!. 

to  hoMooo  ootmtoo.  pnucipal  Cluefs  and  ascertain  if  they 
were  willing  to  pay  tribute,  on  the  understanding 
that  should  they  not  do  so  the  Government  would 
take  advantage  of  all  lapses  as  the  only  means  of 
reimbursing  itself  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  pro- 
tecting the  States  between  the  Satlej  and  the 
Jamna^ 

The  Political  Agent  accordingly  held  conversa- 
tions with  the  Pattiala,  Jhind,  Nabha  and  Kythal 
representatives,  pointing  out  to  them  that  although 
the  Chiefs  had  full  liberty  to  adopt  the  suggestion 
or  reject  it,  the  consequences  of  non-payment  of 
tribute  might  justly  cause  some  apprehension  as  to 
the  permanency  of  those  estates  to  which  there  were 
no  direct  heirs.    The  examples  of  Jhind  and  Kythal 
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were,  at  the  time,  before  the  eyes  of  the  Chiefs,  who 
met  at  Dhodan,  a  village  situated  on  their  com- 
mon frontiers,  to  discuss  the  matter.  But  no  con- 
clusion was  arrived  at.  Two  of  the  Chiefs  thought  it 
desirable  to  revise  their  relations  with  the  British 
Government^  but  they  were  overruled  by  others, 
who,  with  true  Sikh  recklessness,  preferred  the  easy 
terms  which  they  enjoyed  in  the  present,  to  a  more 
secure  fiiture  which  involved  some  present  sacrifice. 
The  time  very  shortly  came  when  they  bitterly 
regretted  not  having  accepted  the  terms  offered 
them,  when  their  power  was  materially  reduced  by 
the  lapse  of  Kythal  and  the  partial  lapse  of  Jhind. 

The  intention  of  the  British  Government  at 
Tk€  deeuum  re-    first  was  Undoubtedly  to  annex  the 
poned.  whole   State  of  Jhind.     The   Go- 

vernor General,  in  January  1835,  directed  that  as 
the  descendants  of  Hamir  Singh  (the  Nabha  house), 
and  Bhup  Singh  (  the  Bazidpur  and  Badrukhan 
house  ),  had  been  separately  provided  for,  they  had 
no  claims  whatever  to  the  Chiefship ;  whether  the 
widows  of  the  deceased  Raja  were  entitled  to  a  life 
interest  was  a  point  reserved  for  friture  consideration 
and  report  In  the  meantime,  Bani  Sahib  Kour 
was  to  continue  to  act  as  Begent,  and,  in  case  the 
claims  set  up  by  the  widows  were  disallowed,  the 
whole  State  would  be  sequestered,  Maharaja  Banjit 
Singh  of  Lahore  being  directed  to  advance  any 
claims  he  might  desire  for  estates  conferred  by  him 
on  Baja  Bhag  Singh.* 


•  Mr.  Fraser,  Agent  to  Governor  General,  to  Secretary  to  Gorem^ 
ment,  dated  7th  and  9th  of  November,  and  5th  December  1834,  and  ^h 
January  1835.  Secretary  to  Qovemment  to  Agent  to  Governor  General, 
dated  21st  January  1885. 
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Th€  elaim9  of  the 
widowt. 


The  claims  of  the  widows  were  conflicting  and 
numerous.  By  ordinary  Sikh  law 
the  widows  of  the  deceased  Chief 
would  succeed  to  his  estates,  but  there  were  many 
reasons  which  made  such  a  succession,  in  the  case 
of  Jhind,  objectionable  in  the  extreme.  The  three 
widows  of  the  late  Chief,  Banis  Subha  Kour,  Nand 
Kour  and  Sukhan  were  all  very  young,  the  eldest 
being  only  twenty-three  years  of  age.  This  latter 
claimed  to  succeed  to  the  whole  estate,  as  being  the 
senior,  while  the  two  younger  asserted  their  claims 

Theineonvenienee       *<>     ^^     equal      partition.       But     the 


lrr'::::7cL*:^,:  ^'^^  attending  female  rule  were  so 
offemaieruie.  great  aud  uotorious,  that  it  was  felt 

that  the  entire  disorganization  of  the  State  would 
be  the  result  were  it  now  permitted.  In  smaller 
estates,  widows  of  mature  age  had,  on  the  death  of 
their  husbands,  succeeded  and  carried  on  the  admin- 
istration with  credit ;  but  the  case  was  diflTerent  in 
the  case  of  a  large  principality  like  Jhind,  which 
could  only  with  the  utmost  danger  be  entrusted  to 
the  hands  of  three  young  women,  little  more  than 
children,  who  would,  without  doubt,  be  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  designing  favorites,  who  would  use 
the  authority  of  the  Kanis  for  interested  ends, 
while  the  honor  of  the  family  could  not  be  safe  with 
women  whose  passions  or  caprice  would  be  subject  to 
no  practical  restraint. 

Besides  the  widows  of  the  late  Chief,  two  of 
his  father's  widows  also  advanced 
their  claims  to  succession.  Sahib 
Kour  was  the  elder  of  these,  and  the  mother  of  Raja 
Sangat  Singh,  during  whose  minority  she  had 
carried  on  the  administration  with  considerable 
ability.     Khem   Kour  was  the  junior  widow,  who 


The  widaum  efBaja 
Fatah  Singh, 
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claimed  an  equal  share  with  Sahib  Kour,  who^  on 
her  part,  claimed  the  whole.  Neither  of  these 
ladies  had  any  legal  right  whatever-* 

Bani  Baghbari  was  the  senior  widow  of  Prince 
TheeinimofBani  Partab  Singh,  who  put  in  a  claim 
M^'^^'j^!^^  as  being  the  widow  of  Raja  Bhag 
aingh.  Singh's  favorite  son,  in  whose  favor 

he  had  executed  a  will,  assigning  to  him  the  Raj.  But 
the  claim  of  this  lady  was  quite  invalid,  as  Partab 
Singh  had  never  succeeded  his  father,  and  the 
widow  could  have  no  right  to  claim  through  him.t 

The  Raja  of  Nabha  advanced  a  claim  as  the 
That  of  the  Bmja  descendant,  with  the  Jhind  house, 
of  Nabha.  frcfm  a  common  ancestor  ;  but  this 

claim  was  at  once  disallowed,  for  his  branch  of  the 
family  had  separated  from  that  of  Jhind  previous 
to  the  founding  of  the  principality  by  Raja  Gajpat 
Singh. 

The  Raja  advanced  in  support  of  his  claim,  the 
Theargumenuin  docisiou  of  Government  in  re  the 
fatorofhueiaifn.  Kakrdla  estate,  which  had  been 
adjudged  to  escheat  to  the  Bhai  of  Kythal  in  prefer- 
ence to  th6  other  branches  of  the  Bhaikian  family.]: 
He  also  Urged  the  importance  of  transferring  the 
charge  of  so  important  an  estate  as  that  of  Jhind  to 
a  State  possessing  the  authority  and  the  means  requi- 
site to  the  due  administration  of  such  extensive  terri- 
tories, in  preference  to  adopting,  as  their  sovereign 


•  Btr.  G  Clerk  (o  Agent  Govenior  Gfenefal,  dated  20th  Febrnary, 
13th  Rfnrcb,  and  4tb  June  183^.  Agent  Governor  Getferal^  to  Mr.  Clerk 
dated  2iid  Febmary  and  14th  May  1838. 

t  Agent  Governor  General  to  Secretary  to  Goternment,  dated  7th 
Jnly  1836s  and  Secretary  to  Government  to  Agein  Governor  General 
dated  27th  Jnly  1836. 

X  Secretary  to  Government  to  Agent  Governor  General,  dated  4th 
April  and  4tfa  May  1822. 
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a  less  influential  member  of  the  family,  Mid  expressed 
his  readiness  to  tender  a  rtazrdna  of  four  lakhs  of 
rupees  on  the  recognition  of  his  title  to  inherit. 
But  the  claims  of  the  Nabha  Raja  were  too  mythical 
to  be  substantiated  by  any  payment  of  nazrdna.  * 

The  only  remaining  claimants  were  the  Chiefs 
Th^  remaining  of  Bazidpur  and  Badrukhan,  Sir- 
ci/"/.*^/  bI^mX^  ^^®  Sarup  Singh  and  Sukha  Singh, 
andnadruhkan.  and  to  oxplaiu  their  position,  it  is 
necessary  to  trace  back  a  short  way  the  history  of 
this  branch  of  the  Jhind  family. 

Sirdar  Bhup  Singh  was  tixe  third  son  of  Kaja 
Gajpat  Singh  of  Jhind.     He  was  a 

TKe  founder  of  the      ^^  ^  a      -iSL    J       -xl. 

»adrukan  family,    braYO  nuuDL,  but  uot  giftcd  With  any 

Sirdar  Bhup  Singh,  i*       i  '     i.   11*  j       1      a 

particular  intelligence,  and  lost 
more  territory  by  his  imbecility  than  his  courage 
ever  enabled  him  to  gain.  Eaja  Bhag  Singh  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  Chief  of  Jhind,  while  the 
estates  of  Badrukhan  and  Bazidpur  went  to  Bhup 
Singh.  The  latter  had  two  sons,  Karam  Singh,  by 
his  first  wife,  the  daughter  of  Arbel  Singh  of  Kaleki  ; 
and  Basawa  Singh,  by  his  second  wife,  the  daughter 
ThereMiionofhu  of  Gajju  Singh  of  Ralla.  Karam 
eon,  Karam  Singh,  gingh  was  a  man  of  bad  charactcr. 
He  quarrelled  with  his  father ;  and,  taking  up  arms 
against  him,  wrested  from  him  the  estate  of  Badru- 
khan. The  dispossessed  Chief  called  to  his  assistance 
some  of  his  Fhulkian  relations  and  recovered  the 
estate,  yet  he  did  not  punish  his  son  by  entirely 
disinheriting  him,  but  made  over  to  him,  for  his 
maintenance,  the  village  of  Muhammadpur.  But, 
with  this,  Karam  Singh  was  not  content,  and  seized, 
by  force,  Bazidpur,  which  he  was  not  able  to  retain, 

*  Political  Agent  to  Agent  Governor  General,  dated  24th  June  1836. 
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and,  croBsing  the  Satlej,  took  service  with  Maharaja 
Banjit  Singh  at  Lahore. 

On  the  death  of  Bhup  Singh  his  territories 
were  divided  between  his  sons  by 
mn<fe»trai  estate  frtf  tho  PhulkJan  Bajas,  who  assignod 
to  the  younger  son,  Basawa  Smgh, 
the  largest  and  best  estate  of  Badrukhan,  and  to  the 
elder,  Bazidpur,  of  far  less  value,  as  a  punishment 
for  hifi  disobedience  and  rebellion.  Sirdar  Bhup 
Singh  received  his  share  in  1789,  from  which  time 
he  was  considered  as  an  independent  Chief,  alto* 
gether  separate  from  the  Jhind  house ;  and,  as  such, 
he  waa  always  treated  by  the  British  Government. 
After  his  death,  his  sons  Karam  Singh  and  Basawa 
Singh  were  similarly  treated  as  independent* 

Karm  Singh,  on  his  father's  death,  returned 
to  Bazidpur,  where  he  died  in  1818,  leaving  one  son, 
Sarup  Singh,  who  claimed  to  succeed  to  the  princi- 
paUty  of  Jhind. 

If  the  right  of  collateral  succession  were  admit- 
smrup  Bingh  kmd    tcd  bv  Govemmcnt,  the   claim   of 

ik€  beet  prima  faeie      o  Ci-       i.  J  J         xx 

etaim,  Sarup   Smgh  appeared  good.     He 

was  the  son  of  Karam  Singh,  the  elder  of  Bhup 
Singh's  children,  and  as  such  had  a  preferential  right 
to  Sukha  Singh,  who  was  of  the  younger  branch, 
the  rule  of  primogeniture  having  been  affirmed  by 
Government  to  prevail  in  Jhind.  t 


•  Political  Agent,  Mr.  G.  Clerk,  to  Agent  Governor  General,  dated 
6th  November  1834  and  23rd  Mai'ch  1836.  Secretary  to  Goverument 
to  Agent  Governor  General,  dated  6th  Januaiy  1836. 

t  The  question  of  the  right  of  collaterals  to  succeed  has  been  dis- 
cussed, with  special  reference  to  the  Jhind  case,  in  a  treatise  on  **  The 
bikh  Law  of  ItAeritanee  to  Chie/ahip*'^  by  the  author  of  the  present  work. 
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Sirdar  Sukha  Singh  based  his  claim  mainly  on 
The  claim  of  «ir-    the  alleged  fact  that  Karam  Singh 

dar  Sukha  Singh  o/iiv  i**i        •ii  ii*  i 

9admhhan,andth0  had  Dcen  d^smhentea  and  disowned 
:*' sS  17:^  ^7  ^^  fatl^er,  aj^d  that,  consecjuent- 
$itHrh'9  •uec€^u>n,  ly^  he  was  incompetent  to  succeed ; 
a^d^  secondly,  on  an  alleged  custom  in  the  Jhind 
family  by  which  the  estate  prdin^iily  passed  tp  the 
secoud  son.  This  latter  objeption  was  of  little  im- 
portance. It  will  be  remembered  that  Raja  Bhag 
Singh  urged  the  ^ame  custona  whpn  he  desired  to 
obtain  sanction  for  the  will  he  had  made  in  favor 
of  his  second  son,  but  the  Government  dpclined  to 
acknowledge  it,  upr  had  it  my  reftl  ejcijstence,  In 
the  case  of  Sukha  Singh,  moreover,  the  argument 
was  peculiarly  unfortunate,  for  he  had  a  younger 
brother,  Bb<*gwan  Singh,  whose  rights  would  na- 
turally be  stronger  tjxan  his  pwn. 

With  regard  to  the  disinheritance  of  Karam 
Theduinheriianc  Siugh,  which  his  son  Sarup  Singh 
of  Karam  Singh.  denied,  thoro  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Sirdar  Bhup  Singh  viewed  the  unnatural  and  rebel- 
lious conduct  of  his  son  with  extreme  displeasure, 
and,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  would  never 
receive  him*  This  feeling  was  shared  by  the  other 
members  of  his  family,  for,  on  Karam  Singh's  death, 
at  Bazidpur,  pp  his  return  from  the  Punjab,  none  of 
the  Phulkian  Chiefs  p^id  the  usual  visit  of  con- 
dolence, a  ceremony  never  omitted  among  allied 
houses,  while  jbhey  all  sent  deputations  and  paid  the 
highest  respect  to  the  family  of  his  brother  Sirdar 
Basawa  Singh,  on  his  death,  a  few  years  later.  This 
feeling  was  shown  still  more  strongly  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  territory  after  Bhup  Singh's  death,  when 
the  Rajas,  believing  that  the   British   Government 
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were  anxious  that  it  should  be  equally  divided 
among  the  sons,  endeavoured  to  give  the  partition 
that  appearance,  while,  in  reality,  they  allotted  to 
the  younger  son  a  far  more  valuable  share,  that  of 
Budrukhan,  of  which  Karam  Singh  ever  afterwards 
tried  vainly  to  possess  himself. 

The  funeral  rites  which,  among  Hindus  and 
Sikhs  alike,  are  considered  of  the  utmost  importance, 
were  undoubtedly  performed  by  Sirdar  Basawa 
Singh  alone,  and  on  this  point  Sukha  Singh  laid 
great  stresa  Karam  Singh,  it  is  true,  came  to  his 
father's  funeral,  but  was  excluded  from  all  partici- 
pation in  the  ceremonies.  On  the  death  of  Raja 
Sangat  Singh  of  Jhind,  Sirdar  Sukha  Singh  again 
performed  the  customary  sites ;  but  this  was  easily 
explained  in  a  case  of  death  so  une}cpected  as  that 
of  the  Raja's,  and  in  a  climate  where  cremation  must 
take  place  so  soon  after  death.  Sirdar  Sarup  Singh 
being  at  a  distance  waa  unable  to  be  present,  and, 
apart  from  other  right,  the  personal  superintendence 
of  the  funeral  ceremonies  could  not  confer  a  title 
to  inherit.  *  The  claim  of  Sarup  Singh  was  accord- 
ingly held  to  be  good  aa  agaiiwt  th^^t  of  Sukha  Singh, 
and  his  disinheritance  not  to  have  been  complete, 
for,  at  all  events,  by  the  decree  of  the  Phulkian  Rajas, 
he  was  in  possession  of  a  large  share  of  his  father's 
territory. 


*  Petition  of  Sirdar  Samp  Singh.  Mr.  G.  Cleric  to  Agent  to  Governor 
General,  15th  Jane,  4th  July,  9th  Deceinl)er  1836.  Petition  of  Sirdar 
Sukha  Singli  with  Secretary  to  Government's  letter  10th  April  1839.  Mr. 
G.  Clerk  to  Agent  Governor  General  23rd  October  1835.  Petition  of 
Sarup  Singh  with  Secretary  to  Governments  letter  to  Agent  Governor 
General  6th  January  and  27th  July  1S36.  Agent  Governor  General 
to  Mr.  Clerk  lOtb  August  24th  October,  aud^lst  November  1836. 
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The  right  of  Sirdar  Sarup  Singh  of  Bazidpur 

Thm  primeipte  on    having  boon  admitted  by  the  British 

Z^\^u!*h^ui    Government,   the    question    arose, 


what  principle  should  be  held  to 
govern  the  disposition  of  the  several  portions  of  the 
territory.  This  territory  consisted  of  three  distinct 
portions :  that  if^hich  was  possessed  by  Kaja  Gajpat 
Singh,  the  founder  of  the  family,  through  whom 
Sarup  Singh  claimed,  and  which  comprised  the  dis- 
tricts of  Jhind  and  Sufidon,  the  best  portion  of  the 
territory  ;  secondly,  the  grants  made  by  Maharaja 
Banjit  Singh  of  Lahore  to  the  Jhind  Chief  previous 
to  tiie  treaty  of  1809,  including  Ludhiana,  Basia, 
Morinda,  Ac;  and,  lastly,  certain  grants  made  by  the 
Maharaja  subsequent  to  that  treaty. 

Sarup  Singh  urged  that  his  claim  to  succeed 
„,    ^         being  admitted,  he  was  entitled  to 

Sarup  Singh  «#-       .  o  ' 

9ertshurighiuth€    mhcnt  the  wholc  territory,  includ- 

^kole  territory,  •  •        i  i  i 

mg  ancient  and  modem  acquisitions, 
both  old  and  recent  grants  :  he  urged  this  partly 
on  the  ground  that,  as  regarded  collateral  succession, 
the  Phulkian  family  was  different  in  its  position 
from  others,  and  this  was,  no  doubt,  true,  though 
not  in  the  manner  that  Sarup  Singh  intended  it 
The  Rajas  of  Pattiala^  Nabha  and  Jhind,  and 
The  nature  of  the  the  Bhais  of  Kythal,  were  all  mal- 
tZTcui^ii'^ilc  Sn^rs,  or  tributaries,  of  the  Dehh 
oawtoftheJBmpire.  Empcrors.  They  had  joined  with 
other  Sikhs  in  predatory  incursions  into  Dehli 
territory,  and  had  forcibly  taken  possession  of 
country  which  the  Muhammadan  rulers  were  too 
feeble  to  retain ;  but  they,  nevertheless,  remained 
nominally,  and  as  far  as  payment  of  tribute  was 
concerned,  actually  the  subjects  of  the  Emperors ; 
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and  when  this  tribute  fell  into  arrears^  thej  were 
compelled,  by  force  of  arms,  to  make  it  good,  in  the 
same  way  as  other  contumacious  zaminddrs.  They 
were  not,  and  never  had  been  independent,  and  the 
British  Government,  which  had  assumed  towards 
them  precisely  the  same  position  that  the  Dehli 
Government  had  held,  was  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  all  escheats  in  return  for  its  protection  and  as  a 
compensation  for  the  non-payment  of  tribute  which 
mnAH  law  <w  aj»-    it  did  uot  demand     Sarup  Singh 

plied  to  Sikh  inhwi^  ,        i-i-rr-ii  ii  i 

utnee.  pleaded  Umdu  law  and  the  author- 

ity of  the  Shastras  in  support  of  his  claim,  but 
these  laws  applied  to  personal  and  private  property 
alone.  Besides  the  Sikhs  had  abandoned  the  Hindu 
faith,  and  with  it  the  system  of  law  which  is  the 
basis  of  that  faith  and  which  was  inseparable  from 
it.  For  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  they  had  been 
governed,  as  far  as  Chiefships  were  concerned,  by 
another  code  altogether,  and  it  was  as  reasonable 
for  them  to  refer  to  Manu  and  the  Shastras  as  the 
source  of  legal  authority,  as  it  would  have  been 
for  Muhammadans,  who  had  embraced  Sikhism,  to 
appeal  to  the  Shara.  The  Phulkian  Chiefs,  more- 
over, had,  only  a  few  years  before  the  death  of 
Raja  Sangat  Singh  of  Jhind,  declined  the  Govern- 
ment proposal  to  surrender  all  right  to  escheats  in 
fisbvor  of  a  fixed  tribute. 

They  perferred  a  present  to  a  ftiture  good,  and 
Theprineipaiuwof    would  have  had  no  just  cause  for 
^^^^Z^  ^^    complaint  had  the  Government  de- 
ooffmntmefu.  cidcd  to  treat  the  whole  principality 

of  Jhind  as  a  legitimate  escheat.  They  certainly 
had  no  just  cause  for  complaint  in  the  decision 
which  gave  to  Sirdar  Sarup  Singh  the  Chiefship, 
the  title  of  Kaja,  and  the  possessions  which  had 
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been  held  by  the  ancestor  from  whom  he  derived 
his  daim,  which  constituted  the  most  valuable  por- 
tion of  the  territory,  resuming  all  later  grants  and 
acquisitions,  excepting  those  which  had  been  con- 
ferred by  the  Gorvemment  of  Lahore  subsequent  to 
the  treaty  of  1809,  which  justly  rerverted  to  the 
original  donor.  Raja  Bhag  Singh  had  conquered 
no  new  territory,  and  cfverything  which  he 
obtained^  beyond  what  he  inherited  from  his 
his  father,  was  by  direct  grant  from  the  Maharaja  of 
Lahore,  or  the  British  Government.* 

With  reference  to  the  Lahore  grants,  Maha- 
Granumadeh^  the    ^^J^  Kaujit  Singh  assertod  his  right 

IkU^oreGovemntent,      tO  SUCCCOd   tO    all  the    OStatoS  which 

he  had  granted  to  Jhind  both  previous  and  sub^e-* 
quent  to  the  treaty,  but  his  right  to  the  fonner  the 
Government  declined  to  allow.  H6,  like  Sarup 
Singh,  fell  back  upon  the  Hindu  Law  of  inherit- 
ance which  he  had  never  respected,  but  which,  had 
it  been  in  force,  would  have  had  no  bearing  on  the 
question  at  issue.  The  Sikh  Chiefs  who  claimed 
British  protection  were  not,  it  is  true,  elemptc^ 
necessarily  from  all  dependence  on  iflie  ruler  of 
Lahore.  Those  who  were  at  that  time  avowedly 
dependent  upon  Ranjit  Singh  in  respect  to  any 
portion  of  the  lands  in  their  possession,  did  not 
necessarily  find  their  relations  with  that  Chief 
altered  by  the  treaty,  which  only  provided  that  the 


•  Mr.  G.  R.  Clerk  to  Agent  Governor  General,  26th  Febroary,  23rd 
July  1835.  Agent  Governor  General  to  Mr.  Clerk,  30th  December  1835. 
Secretary  to  Government  of  India  to  Agent  Governor  General  7th  July, 
9th  September  and  I6th  December  1835.  Petitions  of  Samp  Singh  to 
Governor  General,  21  at  August  and  5th  November  1835.  Letter  of 
Sarup  Sinch  to  Mr.  Clerk  6th  May  1835.  Mr.  Metcalfe  to  Captain 
Murray,  13th  January  1826.  Mr.  Secretary  Edmonstone  to  Sir  D. 
Ochterlony  14th  July  1810.  Political  Agent  Ludiana  to  Political  Agent 
Ambala,  15th  and  *25th  of  November  1834.  Political  Agent  Ambala 
to  Mr.  Fraser,  Agent  Governor  General,  29th  December  1834. 
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Maharaja  should  not  commit  or  suffer  any  encroach- 
ment on  the  possessions  or  rights  of  the  chiefs  in  his 
vicinity  of  the  territory  conferred  by  him  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Satlej.  But  grants,  absolutely  ceded 
without  conditions,  were  held  on  a  different  tenure* 
The  Maharaja  could  not  claim,  as  lord  paramount, 
any  escheats  south  of  the  Satlej,  and  neither 
Hindu  nor  Sikh  law  warranted  a  donor  resuming  a 
gift  on  the  death,  without  heir,  of  the  donee. 

In  the  letter  of  the  Governor  General  to  the 

Maharaja  of  the  15th  of  June,  he 

«««r«rM*r6FeaMffwi<M  Stated  **  tho  jaglrs,  which  were  held 
t^uu^^m..         ,,  j^y  ^^  j^^^  J^^^,g  ^^jy^  y^^^^^^ 

'*  the  treaty  of  friendship  was  concluded  between 
"  yourself  and  the  British  Government^  through 
"  my  agency,  may,  as  observed  by  you,  be  cori- 
**  sidered  with  reference  to  that  treaty,  but  in 
''  respect  to  those  given  after  the  treaty,^  I  agree 
**  with  you  that  you  have  a  right  to  resume  them.'' 

The  term  jagir,  used  in  these  letters,  was  meant 
AmMgu9U9  iMf    ^  siguify  such  grants  as  were  made 
gnmge.  \yj  ^  superior  to  au  inferior  on  condi- 

tions of  dependence,  and  did  not  refer  to  unconditional 
grants.  But  the  term  was  of  a  somewhat  ambiguous 
signification,  and  since  the  Maharaja  had  understood, 
or  pretended  that  he  understood  it  to  apply  to  grants 
of  whatever  character  they  might  be,  the  Governor 
General  was  unwilling  to  dispute  the  point. 

In  the  Maharaja's    first  communication  witli 
The  grmnisprmtu    the  British  Govemment,    he  had 
IMS.  only  asserted  his  claim  to  the  grants 

made  to  the  Kaja  of  Jhind  previous  to  the  treaty  of 
of  1809,  and  it  was  only  subsequently  that  he 
claimed  all  the  estates  granted  both  before  and  after 
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that  treaty,  even  hinting  that  he  was  entitled 
to  the  entire  territory  posdessed  by  the  late  Kaja 
in  Ytriue  of  the  law  of  inheritance.  To  this  last 
claim  the  Agent  to  the  Governor  General,  in  his 
letter  to  the  Maharaja  of  the  1st  February  1836, 
replied  *^  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  remind 
**  Your  Highness  ihat  though  you  may  be  distantly 
*^  allied  to  the  late  Chief,  yet  the  succession  to 
**  principalities  is  not  governed,  either  in  law  or 
''  usage,  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  inheritance  which 
"  are  applicable  to  the  property  of  individuals."  * 
The  correspondence  regarding  the  Jhind  suc^ 

Thc90  9%ih0  ueni  ^®^^^  ^^  ^^^  coutinucd,  and 
to  thM$  treoHf  to  »#  tho  principle  waB  at  length  laid 
down  that  the  Mahikraja  of  Lahore 
should  resume  the  grants  made  subsequent  to  the 
treaty  of  1809 ;  that  the  new  Baja  should  succeed 
alone  to  the  acquisitions  of  Baja  Gajput  Singh ;  and 
that  the  remaining  t^ritory,  including  Ludhiana, 
should  lapse  to  the  British  Govenmient.  This  deci- 
sion, which,  as  far  as  Samp  Sii^h  and  the  Lahore 
Maharaja  were  concerned,  was  liberal  in  the  extreme^ 
was  conveyed  in  the  following  resolution  of  the 
Governor  General,  dated  10th  January  1837.t 

'*  3.     His  Lordship  in  Council  regrets  to  find 

Th0  fiit^i  dseuian    '« that  it  is  almost  impracticable  to 
•find*^  '^  lay  down  any  general  rules  for 

*'  succession  to  property  in  the  Sikh  States.     The 

*  Secretary  to  Government  of  Ii^a  to  Agent  Governor  General^ 
dated  8th  July  1835,  to  Captain  Wade/Political  Agent,  dated  Ist  Febm- 
aiy,  11th  April  and  4th  Jnlj  1836.  Agent  Governor  General  to  Maha* 
r^a  Ranjlt  Singh,  dated  8th  Jnly  1885  Mr.  G.  Qlerk  to  Agent  Govern- 
or General,  dated  23rd  Jnly  1885. 

Secretary  Government  of  India  to  Government  Nortii  WesterA 
Provinces,  dated  4th  July  1836* 

t  Agent  Governor  General  to  Mr.  Clerk,  Political  Agent,  dated  II  th 
Febmary  1887. 
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^'  information  now  fomiahed,  so  far  from  affording 
''  any  new  light  on  the  subject,  tends  only  to  confirm 
''  the  remark  contained  in  Captain  Murray's  paper 
'^  on  the  rules  and  customs  of  the  Sijdis  to  the  effect 
- '  that '  the  rules  of  succession  to  landed  property 
^' '  in  the  Sikh  States  are  arbitrary,  and  are  variously 
'' '  modified  in  accordance  to  the  usages,  the  interests 
"  'and  prejudices  of  different  fSamilies,  nor  is  it  prac- 
^' '  ticable  to  reduce  the  anomalous  system  to  a  fixed 
'*  *  and  leading  principle/ 

"  4.  I  am  desired  to  observe  that  the  Governor 
**  General  in  Council  cannot  concur  in  the  opinion 
'' expressed  by  the  Agent  at  Dehli  in  the  11th 
**  paragraph  of  his  letter  dated  the  9th  ultimo,  that 
**  the  claims  of  the  widows  in  the  case  of  the  Jhind 
*' succession  would  appear  to  be  strengthened  by 
''  the  facts  recorded  in  the  precedents  cited.  It  is 
'^  true  that  in  nine  of  those  cases  where  brothers 
''  succeeded,  they  married  the  widows  of  the  last 
'^  possessors,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
''  succession  was  in  virtue  of  such  marriage.  It  by 
*^  no  means  follows  that  the  succession  would  not 
^*  have  taken  place  without  such  ceremony,  «till  less 
'^  that  the  widows  could  have  succeeded  to  the  pre- 
'^  judice  of  the  male  heir,  had  no  such  ceremony 
*'  been  performed. 

*^  5.  When  authorities  are  so  conflicting,  and 
'*  the  practice  so  unsettled  as  they  appear  to  be  in 
*^  the  tract  of  country  referred  to.  His  Lordship  in 
'*  Council  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  proper  and  expe- 
'^  dient  that  some  general  principle  should,  when 
"  practicable,  be  established  by  the  British  Govern^ 
**  ment,  and  every  consideration  of  usage,  justice  and 
"  policy  seems  to  require  that  as  regards  the  four 
'^  principal  Chiefehips  of  Pattiala^  Jhind,  Kythal 
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^'  and  Nabha^  the  rule  ought  to  be  that  the  estate 
<'  should  devolve  entire  to  the  nearest  male  heir 
*'  according  to  the  Hindu  Law,  and  to  the  exclusion 
**  of  the  femalea  With  regard  to  all  the  other  Sikh 
''  estates,  the  custom  of  the  family  must  be  ascer- 
*'  tained  in  each  instance  by  the  best  evidence  pro- 
"  curable. 

*^  6.  Applying  the  above  principle  to  the  case 
'*  of  Jhindy  Sarup  Singh  would  unquestionably 
y  **  appear  to  have  the  best  claim,  but  he  can  have  no 
**  right  to  succeed  to  more  than  was  possessed  by 
"  his  great-grandfather  Gajpat  Singh,  through 
'^  whom  he  derives  his  title/* 

With  this  decision  the  new  Baja  was  not  c<»i- 

The  jhimd  jBu^    ^^^    the    othcr  Phulkian  Chiefs 

V^'^^M^H^^IIf    uniting  with  him  in  urging  that  it 


should  be  reconsidered,  and  the 
whole  territory  possessed  by  Baja  Bhag  Singh 
surrendered.  But  the  Government  declined  to  re- 
open the  question,  and  informed  the  Baja  that  he 
had  obtained  everything  that  could  be  considered 
his  due.*  The  disposition  of  the  territory,  the 
estates  which  were  made  over  to  Lahore,  those 
given  to  Baja  Sarup  Singh,  and  those  resumed  by 
the  British  Government,  are  shown  in  the  following 
table,t  which  was,  however,  modified  later  in  one  or 
two  particulars : — 

*  Sir  G.  Metcalfe  to  Mr.  G.  Clerk,  PoUtical  Asent,  dated  15th 
Jane  1837,  and  2nd  January  1838.  Letter  from  Raja  Samp  Singh  to 
Sir  C.  Metcalfe,  25th  November  1837,  and  Sir  0.  Metcalfe  to  Siya,  16th 
December  1837. 

t  This  Bketch,  which  is  not  altogether  accurate,  was  drawn  up  in  the 
office  of  Mr.  Bushbj,  in  February  1837. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  JRIND  POSSESSIONS. 


To  he  re$U>rtd  to  Sarvf  Smgk. 


1 

Porgaanalis. 

i 

Jhfnd  proper,   ... 

140 

Saildaii, 

. 

Affiowndha,      ... 

26 

Stlwin,            •.. 

8 

BalAwali, 

•108 

BiiD^ir&if            •». 

11 

Jichewal, 

Bbowki, 

SmsLoat, 

Mbelnn, 

Total,    ... 

322 

Eatimated 
Revenue. 


1,20,000 


! 


42,000 
20,000 

50,000 

^    4,000 


2,96,000 


Bbm  ABK8. 


Tlie  eadmated  revenae  bae 
been  taken  from  Mr.  Clerk's 
report  of  tbe  lOtb  November 
1895. 


Not  given  in  bia  report  of 
tbe  29th  December  1884,  is 
mucb  below  that  here  shewn.  • 


This  estimate  is  shewn  as 
comprising  only  13  villages  in 
Mr.  Clerk's  report  of  the  29th 
December  1834. 


This  is  taken  from  the  report 
of29th  December  1834, 


To  heredored  to  Maharaja  BafnjU  Singh. 


Halwara, 
Talwandi, 
i  Mudkee, 
^  Gya^nrab, 
Total, 


9,000 


9,000 


•  Only  one-fonrth  of  these 
estates  appears  to  have  been 
granted  by  Maharaja  Ranjit 
Singh  agreeably  to  the  transia- 
tiou  of  the  8nnnds  received 
with  the  Agent's  letter  of  the 
30th  January  1837. 


II 
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BTATfiUBNT  OP  TITK  JHIND  POSSESSIONS. 

To  hereiamed  5y  ihe  Briiish  Oavemment. 

FurgaiiQibs. 

o 
6 
523 

Estimated 
Eevenue. 

B&MABSa, 

Bafifiia, 
Ludhtana, 
Moritida, 
f  Mudki, 
Jandhiala, 

phubal, 
Di&lpurah, 
Scattered  villages, 
Total,    ,.. 

16 
77 

36 

9 
146 

••• 

16,000 
85,000 
44,000 

10,000 

11,000 

- 

— 

If  any  of  tUe  pEacea  in   tbia 
list    are    beyond     tbe    SatLej, 
they  are  not  of  coajw  to  be 
retaitied  by  the  Britiali  Govcru- 
ment. 

TbU  Is  a  grant  f^m  Ranjit 
Stngh  made  irj  J  807.     It  is  not 
included  in  Mr.  Clerk*i  report 
of  the  lOtb  November  J  835. 

It  doea  not  appear  how  these 
estates  were  a<^qtitred   and  by 
whom.    It  is  doubtful,  there^ 
fore,  whether  they  are  t6  be  re- 
tained or  restored* 

^These  villages  are  not  included 
in  Mr.  Clerk's  report  of  ^he  10th 
November  1835 ;  but  are  men- 
tioned in  the  abstract  rendered 
on  the  29th  December  1834. 

1,66,000 

2,000 

3,000 

•11,000 

ie,ooo 

NOTI.— Nine  Tillages  have  beenoffdered  to  be  annexed  to  the  Western 
Division  of  the  Delhi  territory  vis.«  Bmnbonxy,  Snndlana,   Kaprow,  Kharrak, 
Panihari,  Dhab,  Bhadonr,  and  Brana  Khera  Khar  Khoda,  and  of  course  none 
of  these  are  to  be  transferred  to  Bf^ja  Samp  Singh,  as  they  are  part  of  the 
BritUh  Dominions* 

(Signed)    G.  A.  BUSHBY, 
Secretary. 
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In  November  1837,  the  Court  of  Directors,  to 
The  miingofth^  whom  the  final  arrangements  re- 
cour$0fjHr00tor:  garding  the  Jhind  succession  had 
been  referred,  ruled  that  all  portions  of  the  territory 
which  had  been  acquired  since  Gajpat  Singh's  time, 
otherwise  than  by  grant  from  Ranjit  Singh  or  from 
the  British  Government  or  its  predecessors,  might 
be  considered  to  belong  justly  to  the  new  Baja. 
"  If  any  portion  "  the  despatch  went  on  to  say, 
^'  was  acquired  otherwise,  as  for  instance  by  conquest^ 
"  we  cannot  perceive  on  what  grounds  it  can  lapse 
'^  to  Government,  such  possessions,  we  should  con- 
"  ceive,  ought  to  pass  to  the  next  heir,  Sarup  Singh, 
f'  as  private  property,  under  similar  circumstances, 
'*  would  do ;  and  the  fitct  that  territory  may  so 
"  pass  is  proved  by  numerous  instances  (  produced 
"  by  the  agents  of  the  four  Phulkian  Chiefs  )  where 
'^  territory,  not  derived  from  the  common  ancestor, 
*^  but  acquired  since  his  death,  has  passed  to  a  col* 
**  lateral  heir."*  This  ruling  did  not  affect  the 
decision  which  had  placed  Sarup  Singh  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  territories  held  by  the  extinct  branch 
of  the  family,  excepting  such  as  were  grants  from 
other  powers.t 

The  mother  and  widows  of  the  late  Chief  were 
^^^JJJJlJf^  ^••^  naturally  indignant  that  a  man 
eiaiNM  of  Sarup    whom  they    considered  an   inter- 

Singh  beimg  prefer*      -  i»i»         •/»•  ^i»« 

redteikeireHm.  lopor,  of  far  mfonor  rank  to  the 
reigning  Jhind  house,  should  succeed  to  the  Chief- 
ship,  and  urged  their  claims  with  great  pertinacity, 
though    entirely    without  success.     Ranis    Subha 


•  Despatch  from  the  Conrt  of  Directors,  No.  28  of  8th  November 
1837. 

t  Mr.  Clerk,  Political  Agent,  to  Agent  Oovemor  General,  19th 
Angnst  1838,  Colonel  fiichmoud  15th  Fehmary  1844. 
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Kour  and  Sahib  Kour,  especially^  in  many  petitions 
dwelt  upon  their  grievances,  and  those  of  the  other 
Banis.  They  complained  that  they  were  treated 
with  the  greatest  harshness  and  indignity  ;  that  the 
privacy  of  the  female  apartments  was  invaded  ;  and 
the  old  and  faithful  servants  of  the  family  expelled 
and  their  possessions  confiscated.  They  begged 
that  a  fresh  enquiry  might  be  made  into  their 
claims,  when  the  intrigues  which  had  been  prac- 
ticed by  the  allied  Bajas,  and  the  injustice  which 
had  been  done  to  helpless  women,  unable  from  their 
position  to  protect  themselves^  would  be  brought  to 
light.* 

The  complaints  of  the  Ranis  had  little  foun- 
dation, their  real  object  being  the  revival  of  iheir 
claims  to  the  territory,  which  were  inadniissable,  and 
the  Raja  was  only  assured  that  the  Governor  Gene- 
ral would  be  glad  to  hear  that  these  ladies  had  no 
ground  for  complaintt 

Of  the  territory  acquired  by  the  English  as  an 

escheat  from    Jhind,   the    district 

the  G09ernm^ent    of  Ludhiaua  was  the  most  mipor- 

gain9db9em>hemt.      ^gj^f^   yielding  a  reveuuc  of  about 

Rs.  85,000,  the  remaining  acquisitions  together 
yielding  a  like  amount. 

Raja  Sarup  Singh  was  formally  installed  in  the 

presence  of  all  the  Phulkian  Chiefe 

jb^a  a»rup  Singh,    aud  the  British  Agent,  m  April 

A.  n.  1887.  J  ggy^    rj^^  j^jjg  dispute  regarding 

•  Two  long  petitioiM  from  Ranis  Sahib  Koor  and  Soblia  Kour  of 
Jhind  to  Mr.  Clerk,  Political  Agent,  23rd  Angtwt  1837. 

t  Agent  Oovemor  C^neral  Delili  to  Secretary  to  GoTemment,  dated 
16th  Febraary  1838,  and  Secretary  GoTemment  to  Agent  Governor 
General  8rd  March  1838. 

1  Letter  of  Governor  General  to  Raja,  dated  19th  Jane,  1837,  and 
Lieutenant  Governor  N.  W.  P.  to  R^ja,  3l8t  July  1837. 
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the  succession  had  not  been  without  its  evil  effects 
on  the  more  restless  and  turbulent  of  the  Jhind 
people.     The  Balawali    ilaqua  rose    in    rebellion 

ThomfmUQfBAiM     eftrly  in  1836.     The  inhabitants  of 
**^'*  this  place,  situated  near  Batinda, 

about  one  hundred  miles  to  the  west  of  Ambala, 
had  always  been  notorious  for  their  wild  and  in- 
dependent character,  and  it  was  they,  who,  in  1815, 
when  Prince  Partab  Singh  had  fled  from  Hansi, 
under  the  pretence  of  supporting  his  claims,  rebelled 
against  the  Jhind  Government  and  were  only 
reduced  to  obedience  when  Sir  David  Ochterlony 
had  marched  against  them  with  a  strong  force. 
Under  Jhind  they  had  done  exactly  as  they  pleased, 
and  had  paid  no  revenue  whatever  ;  but  after  the 
death  of  Baja  Sangat  Singh,  the  administration  of 
Balawali  came  into  the  hands  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  the  people  were  called  upon  to  pay 
revenue.  They  had  preferred  what  they  seemed  to 
consider  a  prescriptive  right  to  a  light  assessment ; 
and,  taking  all  the  circumstance  of  the  case  into 
consideration,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  make  only 
the  most  moderate  demand  from  them.  But  this  did 
not  satisfy  them.  They  attacked  Mr.  Edgeworth, 
when  passing  through  their  country,  possibly 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Akalis  who  resorted 
to  Gurusar,  a  sacred  place  of  pilgrimage  of  the  Sikhs 
in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  then  rose 
in  revolt,  apparently  believing  that  their  wild  and 
barren  country  would  secure  them  from  any  attack  by 
British  troops,  whom  the  authorities  would  be 
unwilling  to  move  into  camp  at  the  commencement 

The  lenders  of  the    of  the  hot  seasou.     The  leader  of  the 
rebeuion.  insurroction  was  Gulab  Singh,  Gil,  a 

resident  of  Balawali,  formerly  a  Risaldar  in  the  Jhind 
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army  ;  and  a  large  number  of  Jhind  troopers  joined 
the  insurgents.  These  soldiers  should  long  before 
have  been  paid  up  and  dismissed,  and  this  course 
was  urged  upon  Mai  Sahib  Kour,  in  September 
1835,  when  Begent ;  but  she  refused  to  take  action 
in  the  matter,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the 
country  was  filled  with  discontented  men,  half 
starving  and  with  no  means  of  subsistence  save 
violence  and  robbery.  The  insurrection  was  en- 
couraged by  Mai  Sul  Rai,  widow  of  Prince  Partab 
Singh,  whose  brother  Dal  Singh  was  one  of  its 
leaders  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bhai-Chakian 
villages  also  lent  their  assistance.  Great  efforts 
were  made  by  the  insurgents  to  bring  over  to  their 
side  the  Maharajkian  Sikhs,  as  turbulent  and  in- 
dependent as  those  of  Balawali,  but  they  were 
too  cautious  to  join  in  what  they  considered  a  hope^ 
And  if  9uppre9.  ^^^s  imdortaking.  The  insurrection 
•*^'  was  of  short  duration,  for  the  rebels 

had  no  place  of  any  strength  in  their  possession* 
The  fort  of  Balawali,  which  was  of  burnt  brick  laid 
in  mud,  had  never  been  of  much  strength  and  it 
had  not  been  repaired  since  the  refractory  zamindars 
were  expelled  &om  it  in  1815.  On  the  night  of  the 
17th  of  March,  the  rebels  surprised  it  and  the 
Thannah,  but  a  strong  body  of  troops  was  sent 
against  them  and  completely  routed  them.  Dal 
Singh,  Lukha  Singh  and  Mai  Sul  Biai  were  taken 
prisoners  Gulab  Singh  was  killed  in  action,  and 
Desu  Singh,  another  of  the  leaders,  stabbed  himself 
when  about  to  be  apprehended.  A  number  of  pri- 
soners were  taken  and  sent  to  Ambala  for  trial,  and  a 
detachment  was  stationed  at  Balawali  and  retained 
there  until  tranquillity  was  completely  restored.* 

•  Assistant  Political  Agent  to  Mr.  Clerk,  19th  March.    Mr.  Clerk 
to  Agent  Governor  General  Dehli,  20th  March,  9th  May,  and  8th  of  Jnl/ 
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Kaja  Sarup  Singh  did  not  abandon  hope  of 

_      ^       ^„      obtaining  the  whole  of  the  posses- 

thai,  mnd  the  a4»Han    Bions  which  had  been  held  by  his 

oftheBt^aof^hind,  ■,  .  i     i-  i 

predecessors,  and  several  times  ad- 
dressed the  Government  without  success.  The 
escheat  of  Kythal,  in  March  1843,  furnished  him 
with  another  argument,  for  although  the  lapse  of 
this  territory  was  made  on  the  principle  which  had 
regulated  the  Jhind  succession,  viz.,  that  a  collateral 
descendant  should  inherit  so  much  only  of  the  terri- 
tory as  was  possessed  by  the  ancestor  from  whom 
he  derived  his  claim ;  yet,  on  a  former  occasion, 
the  Kakrila  estate,  which  was  a  portion  of  Kythal, 
had  been  allowed  to  pass  collaterally  without  regard 
to  any  such  considerations  :  and,  a<3Cordingly,  both 
Kaja  Sarup  Singh  and  Maharaja  Karam  Singh  of 
Pattiala  tried  their  best  to  obtain  a  recognition  of 
the  full  right  of  succession  of  the  second  cousin  of 
the  late  Bhai  of  Kythal,  believing  that  if  this  were 
once  allowed,  the  right  of  Sarup  Singh  to  the  whole 
of  the  Jhind  territory  would  be  likewise  admitted.* 
In  this  expectation,  however,  they  were  disappointed. 
The  Government  had  made  in  ihe  Jhind  succession 
case  quite  as  many  concessions  as  they  considered 
just,  and  on  the  same  principle  Kythal  was  resumed. 
The  three  Phulkian  Bajas  intrigued  against  this 
decision  as  long  as  was  possible,  and  their  sympathy 
and  secret  advice  encouraged  a  rebellion  at  Kythal, 
which  was  only  put  down  after  some  bloodshed. 
Yet,  when  the  insurrection  had  fairly  broken  out^ 
they  gave  every  assistance  in  suppressing  it,  and 


1886.    Agent  Governor  General  Dehli  to  Political  Agent,  6th  July  1837. 
Mr.  Clerk  to  Sir  C.  Metcalfe,  10th  November  1835. 

*  Maharaja  Karam  Singh  to  Agent  Governor  General,  29th  Septem- 
ber lg44«  Baja  Samp  Singh  to  Agent  Governor  General,  5th  October 
1844. 
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their  troops  captured  and  dispersed  several  parties  of 
the  rebels.* 

Of  the  resumed  Kythal  territory,  a  pargannah, 

mnd  •btmimt  a  Mahala  Gabda^  was  given  to  the 
'^'^J!^'^!!;  Raja  of  Jhind,  in  exchange  for  a 
9»chmmge.  portiou  of  Sufidou,  tho  formor  con- 

sisting of  23  villages,  worth  Ss.  30,042  a  year,  and 
the  latter  consisting  of  38  villages,  worth  Sa  33,380. 
The  difference  was  calculated  on  the  eventual  lapse 
of  rent-free  lands,  the  quality  of  soil  and  the  depth 
of  water,  in  which  particulars  Mahala  was  more 
fortunate  than  Sufidon.  The  viUage  of  Sufidon 
itself  was  excluded  from  the  transfer,  as  it  was  a 
place  of  pilgrimage,  and  a  favorite  hunting  seat 
of  the  Baja  of  Jhind,  containing,  moreover,  the 
cenotaphs  of  the  family,  t 

One  of  the  villages  which  had  come  into  the 

Tk^c^oft^^  possession  of  the  British  Govern- 
laoeofBminB.  ment,  with  the  Jhind  territory,  was 

Bains,  which  Raja  Bhag  Singh  had  given  to  Jama- 
dar  Khushhal  Singh,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
Chiefs  of  Lahore.  The  village  had  been  allowed  to 
remain  with  the  Jamadar  by  Raja  Fatah  Singh  and 
was  confirmed  to  him  by  Raja  Sangat  Singh.  In  July 
1844  the  Jamadar  died,  and  the  village  was  resumed. 
The  grant  was  a  special  one  to  the  Jamadar ;  the 
British  Government  were  not  bound  to  maintain  it 
after  his  death ;  and  Khushhal  Singh  had  been  so 

•  Mr.  Clerk  to  Govemment  of  India,  SOtfa  March.  Mr.  Qreathed, 
Secretary  of  Legation  to  Mr.  Clerk,  27th  March,  and  to  Raja  Samp 
Singh,  24th  March.  Mr.  Clerk  to  Government  of  India,  8th  April. 
Mr.  Greatbed  to  Mr.  Clerk,  29th  March.  Mr.  Clerk  to  Goyernroent, 
25th  April.  Mahanja  of  Pattiala  to  Mr.  Clerk,  18tfa  April  1843.  Raja 
of  Jhind  to  Governor  General,  5tfa  October  1844. 

t  Major  H.  Lawrence,  Assigtant  Envoy,  to  Mr.  Clerk,  1  Ith  lA«j  1843, 
and  9th  July  1843.  Colonel  Richmond  to  Government  North  Western 
Provincee,  Ist  August  1843. 
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much  disliked  by  Kaja  Hira  Singh,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Lahore,  that  the  greater  portion  of  his 
jagirs  were  resumed  on  his  death.  But^  for  all  this, 
the  resumption  was  looked  upon  by  the  Lahore 
Qovemment  as  an  unfriendly  act.     At  this  time 

Thei^umMsguue  ^^  Sikhs  woro  in  a  very  excited 
•fth^aikhnmtiom.  ^^^  suspicious  frame  of  mind,  and 
were  particularly  jealous  of  any  interference  with 
their  presumed  possessiona  The  case  of  the  village  of 
Mouiah,  in  Nabha  territory,  which  had  been  resumed 
from  Lahore,  was  of  a  similar  nature,  and,  in  both 
instances,  the  Lahore  Government  considered  the 
action  of  the  English  to  be  inspired  by  hostile  inten- 
tions and  to  prove  a  desire  to  annex  more  of  their 
territory  when  a  convenient  opportunity  should  offer 
itself.* 

The  attitude  of  the  principal  Cis-Satlej   Chie&, 

The  meium  •/  ths     immediately  previous  to  the  war  of 
x^fmefnind4ur^    1345    jj^  \^^^    doscribed  in  the 


4MJ-M  Pattiala  history.t    The  Jhind  Baja 

was  at  this  time  a  partisan  of  Pattiala  and  a  bitter 
enemy  of  Baja  Devindar  Singh  of  Nabha,  who 
treated  him  with  studied  contempt^  affecting  to 
consider  him  as  of  an  inferior  branch  of  the  family, 
and  refusing  to  allow  any  title  of  honor  to  be 
accorded  him.  The  conduct  of  the  Jhind  Raja  had 
strengthened  this  ill-feeling,  for  he  had  gained  the 
support  of  Devindar  Singh  to  his  claim  to  the 
Jhind  territory  by  promising  to  cede  to  him  the 
district  of  Sangrur,  a  promise  which  he  refused  to 
keep  after  his  claims  had  been  acknowledged  by 
the  Government.     It  was  thus  only  to  be  expected 

*  Agent  Govemor  General  to  Secretary  to  GoFemmeDt,  31th  Jnly 
.1844  and  4$h  Angnat  1644. 
t  Fu2«  ml«  p.  199— 20S. 
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that,  when  war  broke  out^  Pattiala  and  Jhind 
should  be  found  on  one  side,  and  Nabha  on  the 
other.* 

The  Raja  of  Jhind  was  undoubtedly  well  dis- 
thefBeung$taward    posod  towards  the  English  GoTem- 
tnent.  meut^  from  whom  he  has  received 

the  most  generous  treatment,  and  the  recognition 
of  a  claim  which  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  any 
legal  existence.  But  he  was  not  altogether  content. 
He  had  received  so  much  that  he  thought  him- 
self entitled  to  receive  all ;  and  never  ceased  to  hope 
that  the  course  of  events  would  make  it  possible  for 
him  to  acquire  the  whole  of  the  possessions  held  by 
former  Chiefs.  The  general  feeling  of  suspicion  and 
dislike  to  the  English  which  had  been  so  carefully 
encouraged  by  the  Lahore  Government,  and  the 
unfortunate  termination  of  the  first  Kabid  expedi- 
tion, which  had  shaken  the  belief  of  the  natives  of 
India  in  the  fortune  of  the  English,  had  not  been 
without  their  effect  upon  Sarup  Singh ;  and,  in  1845, 
his  conduct  gave  very  serious  dissatisfaction  to  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  North  Western  Provinces 
when  travelling  through  the  Jhind  territory,  and 
he  also  insulted  Mr.  Metcalfe  of  Dehli  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  call  for  a  special  communication  on 
the  subject  from  the  Agent  to  the  Governor  Gene- 
ral t 


Early  in  the  month  of  November  1845,  Sarup 
Singh  was  called  upon  to  send  150 
camels  for  the  use  of  the  Sirhind 
Division  ;  but  this,  in  spite  of  promises  and  repeated 


the    eampmign 
1348*46. 


*  Agent  Governor  Qeneral  to  Secretary  to  Government  26th  April 
1845.  Major  H.  Lawrence  to  Govemment  of  India  18th  September  1846. 

t  Report  of  Mr.  B.  Cost  to  Major  Mackeson,  7th  March  1846. 
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orders,  he  neglected  to  do,  and  the  result  was 
great  inconvenience  to  the  troops  when  called  upon 
to  march.  A  fine  ofSiS.  10,000  was  levied  upon 
him  by  Major  Broadfoot,  which  was  realized  in  the 
following  year.  After  this  warning  the  conduct 
of  the  Kaja  was  quite  satisfactory.  The  exertions 
of  his  people  in  providing  suppHes  and  carriage 
were  great ;  his  contingent  served  with  the  British 
troops  ;  and  a  detachment  of  it,  which  accompanied 
the  Pattiala  contingent  to  Ghumgrana,  under 
Captain  Hay,  was  highly  praised  by  that  officer 
for  its  steady  conduct  and  discipline.*  Still  later, 
a  detachment  accompanied  the  expedition  to 
Kashmir,  where  Imamuddin  Khan,  the  Governor, 
was  in  revolt  against  Maharaja  Gulab  Singh. 

For  these  services  the  Governor  General  re- 
mitted the  fine  of  ^.  10,000,  and  sanctioned  the 
grant  of  lands  not  exceeding  in  value  ^.  3,000 
a  year,  as  a  mark  of  the  satisfaction  of  Government 
at  his  conduct,  and  double  allowances  were  granted 
to  the  troops  who  had  served  with  the  TC^Kiriir 
force,  t 

After  the  war,  excise  and  transit  duties  were 
8anad  granted  to    aboHshed  iu  tho    Jhiud  territory, 
war.  the  British  Government  engaging 

never  to  demand  from  the  Baja  or  his  successors 
tribute  or  revenue,  or  commutation  in  lieu  of  troops, 
or  otherwise  ;  and  the  Raja,  on  his  part,  engaging 
to  aid  the  Government  with  all  his  troops  in  the 

*  Major  Mackeson  to  Government,  27th  July  1846.  Mnr&silas  from 
Agent  Governor  General  dated  11th  December  1845,  2nd  February,  25th 
March,  1846,  complimenting  the  llaja  ou  the  services  and  discipline  of 
his  men. 

t  Government  of  India  ITth  December  1846,  to  Agent  Governor 
General,  and  Agent  Governor  General  to  Government  11th  December 
1846.   Commissioner  Cls-Satlej  to  Raja  dated  17tb  March  1849.  • 
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event  of  war,  to  maintain  the  Military  roads  and  to 
suppress  Sati,  slave-dealing  and  infanticide  in  his 
territories.  In  consideration  of  the  abolition  of 
transit  duties,  a  further  grant  of  lands,  worth 
Sb.  1,000  a  year,  was  given  to  the  Baja  ^m  the 
recent  Lahore  conquests.* 

As  to  the  other  Phulkian  Chiefs,  a  Sanad  was 
granted  after  the  war  to  the  Baja  of  Jhind,  t 
confirming  to  him  his  ancestral  possessions,  and 
containing  assurances  of  renewed  protection,  so  long 
as  he  might  continue  to  serve  the  Government 
loyally. 

*  Letter  from  the  Governor  Genera!  to  l^a  Jhhtil  dated  13th 
February  1847,  and  from  Agent  Governor  General  16th  Febrnary,  in- 
forming the  Raja  that  the  example  he  had  set  in  abolishing  dntiee  was 
an  exoelieut  one,  and  should  be  notified  in  the  Government  Gaoette. 

t  Sumid  to  ihe  Rafah  ofJhhidi  dated  22v<f  September  1847. 
The  Right  Honorable  the  Governor  General  having  resolved  to 
bestow  certain  lands  on  the  Rajah  of  Jhind  as  a  mark  of  consideration 
for  his  attachment  and  services  to  the  British  during  the  late  war  with 
the  Lahore  State,  and  the  Rajah  of  Jhind  having  requested  that  he 
may  at  the  same  time  receive  a  renewed  assurance  of  protection  and 
guarantee  of  his  rights  in  his  former  possessions,  the  Governor  General 
IS  pleased  to  confer  this  assurance  in  the  form  of  a  Sunud  or  Grant  as 
follows,  in  order  that  the  Maharajah  and  his  successors  after  him,  may, 
with  perfect  confidence,  continue  to  exercise  the  same  rights  and  author- 
ity in  his  possessions  as  lieretofore. 

The  Maharajah's  ancient  hereditary  estates,  according  to  annexed 
Schedule,  shall  continue  for  ever  in  the  possession  of  himself  and  his 
successors,  with  all  Government  rights  thereto  belonging  of  Police  juris- 
diction and  collection  of  revenue  as  heretofore.  Hie  Maharajah's  Cha- 
harumians,  feudatories,  adherents  and  dependents,  will  continue  bound 
in  their  adherence  and  obligations  to  the  Rajah  as  heretofore.  His 
Highness  will  exert  himself  to  do  justice,  and  to  promote  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  his  subjects,  while  they,  on  their  part,  considering  the 
Rajah  as  their  true  and  rightful  lord,  must  obey  him  and  his  successors 
accordingly,  and  pay  the  revenne  pnnctuallv,  and  be  always  zealous  to 
promote  the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  and  to  testify  their  loyalty  and 
obedience.  The  Maharajah  has  relinquished  for  himself  and  his  succes- 
sors for  ever  all  right  to  levy  excise  and  transit  duties,  which  have  been 
abolished  throughout  the  Jhind  territory.  His  Highness  also  binds 
himself  and  his  successors  to  the  suppression  of  Suttee,  Infanticide,  and 
slave-dealing  within  his  territories.  If  unknown  to  the  Mahar^ah's 
authorities,  any  persons  should  be  guilty  of  these  acts,  the  Maharajah's 
authorities  will,  on  conviction,  punish  them  with  such  severity  as  to 
deter  others.    The  British  Government  will  never  demand  from  the 
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When  the  second  Sikh  wax  broke  out.  Raja 
The  9Mond  Sikh    Sarup  Singh  was  anxious  to  prove 
war  of  1849.  |^  devotiou  to  the  Government  and 

offered  to  lead  his  troops,  in  person,  to  Lahore,  to 
join  the  English  army.  His  services  were  declined, 
as  they  were  not  needed,  but  he  was  warmly 
thanked  for  the  offer  and  the  loyalty  that  had 
prompted  it.* 

After  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab,  the  Raja 
jrhin4  a/ur  the    of  Jhind  was  oue  of  the  few  Chiefs 

annexation   of  the  -ix    j       x  x    •         •     j  ^       l 

Punjab.  permitted    to    retain   independent 

powers,  with  the  exception  of  the  right  of  capital 
punishment,  which  was  conceded  to  him  after  the 
mutiny.  He  showed  himself  deserving  of  the  privi- 
leges granted  him,  endeavouring  to  reform  his 
administration  after  the  English  model,  and  to 
adopt  the  English  system  of  Revenue  and  Police. 
Like  most  reforms,  those  instituted  by  the  Raja 
were  not  altogether  popular,  especially  among  the 
B0OOU  of  border  wild  tribos  on  the  border.  The 
vuiageo.  poasauts  of  Suju&rah,  a  village  on 

Maharaja  and  his  raocessors  and  their  dependents  above  named,  anything 
ill  the  way  of  tribute  or  revenue  or  commntation  in  lieu  of  troops  or 
otherwise,  for  the  reason  that  His  Highness  will  ever  continne  as  hereto- 
fore sincerely  devoted  to  the  service  and  intei-ests  of  the  British.  The 
British  anthorities  will  not  entertain  complaints  of  the  Maliaraja*s  subjects 
or  dependents,  or  interfere  with  the  Mahai*ajah*8  authority.  Shonid  an 
enemy  approach  from  i^ny  quarter  to  this  side  of  Beas  or  Sutlej,  for  the 
purpose  of  conquering  this  country,  tlie  Rajah  will  join  the  British  army 
with  his  forces,  and  exert  himself  in  expelling  the  enemy  and  act  under 
discipline  and  obedience,  and  in  time  of  war  place  the  resources  of  his 
country  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  Government  His  Higliness 
engages  to  have  made  and  to  keep  in  repair  through  his  own  officers, 
the  Military  roads  through  his  territory  for  the  passage  of  British  troops 
from  Umballa  and  other  stations  to  Ferozepoor,  of  a  width  and  elevation 
to  be  determined  on  by  the  Engineer  Officer  chai-ged  with  the  duty  of 
laying  down  the  roads.  His  Highness  will  also  appoint  encampiu;; 
grounds  for  British  troops  at  the  different  stages,  which  shall  be  marked 
off,  60  that  there  be  no  claims  made  hereafter  on  account  of  damaged 
crops. 

*  Commissioner  Ambala  to  Raja,  5th  June  1848.  From  Mr.  F. 
Currie,  Resident  Lahore,  to  Raja,  dated  3)st  July  and  24th  ISovember 
1848.    Commh»ioner  Ambala  to  Raja  1st  September  1848. 
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the  Rohtak  boundary,  rose  in  revolt,  killing  the 
Tehsildar  who  had  been  sent  to  measure  the  culti- 
vated area  of  villages,  with  a  view  to  making  a 
settlement  and  to  mark  off  the  surplus  waste  lands 
into  separate  estates.  They  then  called  togther  the 
villagers  of  the  neighbourhood,  belonging  to  the  same 
clan,  and  threw  up  entrenchments,  arming  and  pro- 
visioning themselves  for  a  siege. 

The  Raja  marched  against  the  insurgents  with 
The  Baja^B  ener-  ^^  ^^  available  force,  but  before 
getie  action.  attacking  them,   by  the  advice   of 

the  British  Government,  he  issued  a  proclamation 
granting  a  free  pardon  to  all  concerned  except  the 
leaders  of  the  revolt,  if  they  would  retire  quietly  to 
their  homes.  This  proclamation,  and  the  presence 
of  a  strong  force,  had  the  desired  effect,  the  greater 
majority  of  the  insurgents  dispersed,  their  leaders, 
finding  themselves  deserted,  fled,  and  the  revolt 
was  brought  to  an  end  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
life.  * 

When  the  mutiny  broke  out  in  May  1857, 
The  mutiny  of  I^j^  Sarup  Siugh  was  not  behind 
^**''-  the  Maharaja   of  Fattiala  in  active 

loyalty.  "When  news  reached  him  at  Sangrur  of  the 
revolt  at  Dehli,  he  at  once  collected  all  his  troops, 
and  by  forced  marches  reached  Kamal  on  the  18th, 
where  he  undertook  the  defence  of  the  City  and 
Cantonments,  t  His  contingent  did  not  exceed 
800  men,  but  it  was  orderly  and  well  disciplined,  and 


♦  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States,  Nos.  68  and  90,  dated  28th  March, 
26th  April  1854.  Government  Punjab  to  Government  of  Tndla,  Nos. 
306  and  396,  dated  22nd  April,  20th  May.  To  Commissioner  Cis- 
Satlcj  States,  Nos.  346  and  442,  dated  15tU  April,  Idtb  May  1854. 

t  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  to  Raja,  14tli  May,  Mr.  Mont* 
pomery,  Judicial  Commissioner,  dated  16th  May.  Chief  Commissioner 
17t1i  May.  Comuiissioucr  Cis-Satlej  States,  dated  19th,  20th,  23rd  and 
26th  May  1857. 
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its  presence  at  Kamal  gaye  confidence  and  secured 
that  station  from  plunder.  From  Karnal  the  Raja 
sent  a  detachment  to  secure  the  bridge  of  boats  at 
Bhagpat^  twenty  miles  north  of  Delhi,  enabling  the 
Meerat  force  to  cross  the  Jamna  and  join  Sir  H. 
Barnard's  colunm.  The  town  of  Panipat,  which 
was  in  a  n^ost  excited  state,  was  restored  to  order, 
and  the  Jhind  force  marched  in  advance  of  the 
British  column,  the  post  of  honor,  recovering  Sum- 
bhalka  and  B^i,  securing  the  road,  and  collecting 
supplies  for  the  army. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  Raja  Sarup  Singh  joined 
Bajaaarupatngh'9  ^^^  British  camp  at  Alipur,  and 
Bevf^u^intheMid.     ^^^  followiug    day    the  battle    of 

Badli  Serai  was  fought,  in  which  the  Jhind  troops 
behaved  weU  and  were  complimented  on  the  field 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  sent  one  of  the 
captured  guns  to  the  Raja  as  a  present.  On  the 
19  th  of  June  the  Jhind  troops  aided  in  repulsing 
the  Nasirabad  force  which  attacked  the  camp,  and, 
on  the  21st,  were  sent  to  Bhagpat  to  repair  the 
bridge  of  boats  which  had  been  destroyed.  In  three 
days  the  bridge  was  completed,  but  had  to  be 
again  destroyed  as  the  mutineers  attacked  the  Raja 
in  overwhelming  numbers,  compelling  him  to  retire. 
The  Raja  had  now  to  return  to  his  own  territories 
where  tite  rebels  of  the  Hansi,  Hissar  and  Rohtak 
districts  had  incited  Jhind  villages  to  revolt.  The 
disturbance  was  soon  quelled  by  the  energy  of 
Sarup  Singh,  who  then  employed  himself  in  raising 
recruits  and  purchasing  horses  for  the  British  force 
before  Dehli ;  returning  to  the  camp  on  the  9th  of 
September.  The  Jhind  force,  under  Commandant 
The  a$$auitof  Khau  Siugh,  took  a  prominent  part 
nehu.  jj^  ^Q  assault  of  the   City,  scaling 
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the  walls  side  by  side  with  English  troops,  and  of 
their  number  several  were  killed  and  wounded. 

Eaja  Sarup  Singh  was  the  only  Chief  who  was 
present  with  the  army  before  Dehli,  In  this  he 
was  more  fortunate,  though  not  more  loyal  or 
courageous,  than  the  Maharaja  of  Pattiala  and  the 
Eaja  of  Kapurthalla,  both  of  whom  desired  to  join 
the  besieging  force ;  but  their  presence  was  con- 
sidered more  useful  elsewhere. 

The  administration  of  the  district  of  Bohtak 
Bohtah  tnads  aver  was  made  ovor  to  the  Eaia  of  Jhind 
ariiy.  duriug  the  most   disturbed  period, 

and  the  headmen  of  villages  and  the  zamindars, 
were  directed  to  pay  their  revenue  to  him,  his 
receipt  being  sufficient  acknowledgment  of  pay- 
ment* 

After  the  fall  of  Dehli,  Sarup  Singh  returned 

The  eereieee  eub-      tO     SufidoU.       He    left    25    men    for 
eequeniteihefaUof  .  .     xi.      T  T  m  i.   •!  J 

jDeMi,  service  at  the  Larsowu  Tehsil,  and 

the  same  number  at  Dehli;  sent  a  detachment  of 
200  men  with  General  VanCortlandt  to  Hansi, 
and  110  men,  under  the  command  of  Commandant 
Khan  Singh,  to  Jhajjar,  with  Colonel  R.  Lawrence. 
Besides  these,  250  Jhind  troops  remained  stationed 
at  Bohtak,  and  50  at  Gohana  about  20  miles  to  the 
north,  t 

The  services  of  Raja  Sarup  Singh  were  thus 

Theareat^aiueof    of  the  most   valuablo  kind.     The 

theee  eerviees.  Commissary  General,  Colonel  Thom- 

*  Proclamation  of  €k>m]iu8siouer  of  Dehli  dated  26th  July  1857. 
Letter  to  Raja  of  same  date. 

t  Commissioner  Gis-Satlej  States  to  Government  Punjab,  dated  3rd 
March  1858.  Government  Punjab  to  Government  of  India,  No.  202 
dated  13th  April  1858.  Chief  Commissioner  to  liaja,  1st  June  1857. 
From  Colonel  Dnnsford  29th  July ;  from  the  Viceroy,  dated  12th  August ; 
Commander-in-Chief,  dated  27th  September  1857;  from  the  Viceroy  dated 
2nd  June  1858. 
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son,  C.  B.,  *  declared  that  but  for  the  timely  supplies 
furnished  by  him,  the  quantity  of  stores  would  have 
been,  at  first,  insufficient  for  the  troops.  General 
Wilson,  in  his  despatch  of  the  22nd  of  September, 
announcing  the  fall  of  Delhi,  beings  "prominently 
"  to  notice  the  admirable  service  performed  by  the 
"  Jhind  Baja  and  his  troops,  who  are  said  not  only 
"  to  have  discharged  harassing  duties  in  the  constant 
"  escort  of  convoys,  but  to  have  aided  the  General 
**  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  the  field ;  and,  finally, 
**  to  have  participated  in  the  capture  and  assault 
'*  of  Dehli/*  The  Governor  General,  in  his  notifica^ 
tionofthe  5th  November  1857,  declared  that  the 
steady  support  of  the  Raja  of  Jhind  called  for  the 
marked  thanks  of  the  Government 

But  Raja  Sarup  Singh  received  rewards  more 
substantial  than  mere  thanks.     It 
was  at  first  proposed  to  grant  him 
an  estate  of  about  Rs.    50,000  a  year  near  his  own 
territory;  but^  for  the  same  reason  as  influenced 
the  grant  to  Pattiala,   it  was  subsequently  thought 
desirable    to    assign    him   a  portion    of  the    con- 
fiscated   Jhajjar    territory.      This    was,    however, 
situated  a  long  way  from  Jhind,  and  would  have 
been  difficult  for    the    Raja,    whose   means  were 
limited,  to  control,  and,   finally,   the  Dadri  terri- 
tory, 575  square  miles  in  extent,  which  had  been 
The     tonflMoted    coufiscatod  ou  accouut  of  the  rebel- 
^ipentohim.  Uou  of  its  Nawab,  t  was  conferred 

upon  him.  This  territory,  situated  about  20  miles 
due  south  of  Jhind,  and  between  the  estates  of  Jhajjar 
and   Loharu,   was  worth  about  Rs.    1,03,000   per 

*  No.  51  dated  17th  Jane  from  Colonel  Thomson,  G.  B. 
t  Chief  Commissioner  to  Government  of  Iudia»  No.  128—12  B.  dated 
9th  April  1858. 
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annum,  though  it  was  capable  of  great  improvement, 
and  at  the  present  time  brings  in  a  much  larger 
revenue.  Thirteen  villages  in  the  Kuldran  sub-dis- 
trict, conveniently  situated  near  Sangi-ur,  and  valued 
at  Bs.  13,813  per  annum,  were  also  ceded  to  the  Baja 
in  perpetuity.  These  villages  were,  Bhaiapura,  Alam- 
pur,  Balamgarh,  Kularan,  Dodura,  Rotli,  Rangloi, 
Dharamgarh,  Buzurg,  Saipura,  Hani,  Kakrd^lah  and 
Hu  9aiut€  and  Shahpur,  As  a  memorial  of  his 
ereoMMi.  services  before  Dehli,  the  confiscated 

house  of  the  rebel  Shahzadah  Mirza  Abu  Bakr, 
situated  in  that  city,  and  valued  at  S«.  6,000,  was 
bestowed  on  the  Kaja ;  whose  salute  was  raised  to 
eleven  guns ;  the  number  of  trays  of  presents  pre- 
sented to  him  in  Viceregal  Durbars  was  increased 
from  eleven  to  fifteen,  and  the  honorary  title 
*^  Farzand  dilhand  rdaiMi-ul-itikdd  Raja  Sardp 
Singh  BuhMar  wdli  Jhind^^  was  conferred  upon 
him.  * 

Two  villages  were  held  by  kinsmen  of  the  Kaja, 
Th%  ifiiiaget  of    Badrukhau  and  Bumh^mwadi,   an 

Badruhhan  and       .1.11,1.,,  ^ 

Bumhamwadu  isolatod  plot  of  land  near  Sangrur, 

nominally  in  the  Thanesar  district,  but  really  80 
miles  distant  from  Thanesar.  The  Kaja  had  a 
great  desire  to  become  possessed  of  these  villages, 
which  were  large  and  valuable,  being  worth  Rs.  5,171 
a  year.  This  revenue  was  enjoyed  by  jagirdars,  the 
Chiefs  of  Badrukhan,  who  were  willing  to  come 


*  Gommissioner  Cis-Satlej  States,  No.  65  dated  3rd  March  1858  to 
Chief  Gommidsioiier.  Statement  of  the  Raja  of  Jhiud  dated  15th  January 
1858.  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  to  Chief  Commissioner  No.  89, 
dated  20th  Marcli.  Commissioner  Dehli  to  Chief  Commissioner  No. 
84  dated  17th  Mai'ch.  Chief  Commissioner  to  Government  of  India  No. 
32  dated  ISth  April.  Government  of  India  to  Chief  Commissioner  No. 
1549  A.  dated  2nd  June  1858.  Government  of  India  to  Government 
Punjab,  No.  5260  dated  ISth  December  1859. 
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under  Jhind  jurisdiction,  but  there  was  some  objec- 
tion to  the  villages  being  transferred,  the  Raja 
having  been  already  amply  rewarded.  The  Bad- 
rukhan  Sirdars  were,  bowever,  allowed  Police  juris- 
diction in  their  village,  subject  to  British  control.* 

Two  years  later,  Raja  Sarup  Singh  proposed 
The  iLaja  allowed  ^  purchaso  tho  iutcrost  of  Govern- 
:rM:;::if=:  ^^^^t  in  these  vUlages.  This  only 
*•••  consisted  of  the  commutation   tax 

of  Re.  643-14-0,  which  the  Raja  was  willing  to 
redeem  at  twenty  or  twenty-five  years'  purchase. 
The  transfer,  on  payment  of  20  years  purchase,  viz.: 
Rs.  12,877-8- 0,  was  permitted  by  the  Government 
as  an  exceptional  case,  and  the  Badrukhan  Chiefe 
have  since  1867  been  feudatories  of  Jhind.t 

There  were  14  villages,  Chang,  Mithathal; 
seatured  i>adri  Bamla,  Naoraugabad,  Bhund,  Ran- 
t^r^'^^r™  kouli,  Aon,  Ba^,  Ranela,  Saifal, 
^^-^  Khairari,  Jawa,  Bijna,  and  Chang- 

rour,  belonging  to  the  Dadri  territory  but  scattered 
in  the  Rohtak  and  Jhajjar  districts.  The  first  nine 
of  these  had  been  administered  by  the  District 
Officer  of  Rohtak,  both  as  regarded  the  collection 
of  revenue  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  for  varying 
periods,  one  village  having  been  so  administered 
since  1858,  and  three  since  1853.  The  criminal 
jurisdiction  of  the  ninth  village,  Saifal,  had,  since 
1845,  been  vested  in  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Rohtak,  though  the  Nawab  of  Dadri  had  collected 


♦  Commissioner  Cia-Satlej  States  Nos.  89  and  264  dated  20th  March 
and  I4th  September  18.58  to  (yliief  Commissioner.  Chief  Commissioner 
to  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  dated  25th  September  1858. 

t  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  to  Panjab  Government  No.  131 
dated  23rd  May  1861.  Punjab  Government  to  Government  of  India 
No.  311  dated  30th  May.  Government  of  India  to  Punjab  Government 
No.  3265  dat«d  .22nd  Jnne.  Despatch  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  No.  122 
dated  dlst  October  1861. 
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the  revenue,  and  the  four  last  villages,  both  in 
fiscal  and  criminal  administration,  had  been  subor- 
dinate to  the  Nawab. 

For  the  convenience  of  both  States,  and  to 
preserve  a  satisfactory  boundary,  a  transfer  was 
proposed  of  these  villages  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, in  exchange  for  others  of  equal  value  in  the 
Budhwara  and  Kanoudh  ParganniJis  of  the  Jhajjar 
district.  The  revenue  of  the  Dadri  villages, 
amounted  to  Bs.  10,641,  and  the  transferred  villages 
made  over  to  the  Baja,  viz.:  Churkli,  Nanda, 
Tiwali,  Sfswala,  Pachobah  Kaldn,  Fachobah  EJiurd> 
and  Todhi,  were  worth  ^.  10,850  a  year.  The 
Raja  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  transfer,  which 
was  approved  by  the  Goveniment  of  India  and 
carried  into  effect.* 

In  1861,  several  villages  of  the  Jhind  territory 
MMihange  •/  09-  woro  exchanged  for  others  of  equal 
verftmewt  tot»rf#  /o^  value  belonging  to  the  Government. 
«•«<«••  There  was  a  district  belonging  to 

the  Raja,  almost  surrounded  by  lands  of  Hissar, 
consisting  of  12  villages,  Banbhori,  Bhadakhera, 
Byanakhera,  Panihiri,  Dhad,  Sursanah,  Sohnah, 
Jandlanah,  Khurk  Punia,  Gyanpur,  Kapron  and 
Khurkuri,  which  were  inconvenient  to  manage  and 
the  exchange  of  which  for  others  nearer  his  principal 
town  of  Sangrur  was  much  desired  by  Sarup  Singh, 
while    their    transfer  would  render  the   boundary 

*  Secretary  to  Government  Punjab,  No.  1016  dated  28th  December 
1858,  and  No.  193,  dated  17th  February  1859  to  Commissioner  Cis- 
Satlej  States.  Commissioner  Hissar  to  Government  Punjab,  Nos.  102, 
103,  and  132  dated  29th  June  and  IStli  August  1859. 

Government  Punjab  to  Commissioner  Hissar,  No.  895  and  975 
dated  8th  and  22nd  August. 

Government  Punjab  to  Government  of  India,  No.  601  dated  30th 
August  Government  of  ludia  to  Goverumeut  Punjab,  No.  5728,  dated 
19th  September  1859. 
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line  more  regular.  -  The  Govemmelii  consented,  in 
exchange  for  these,  assessed  at  ^.  8,366,  to  give 
twelve  Tillages  of  the  Kularan  pargannah,  part  of 
which  had  been  already  granted  to  Jhind  after  the 
mutiny.  The  villages  assigned  to  Jhind  from  the 
autimm  harvest  of  I86l,  were  Nagri,  Chupki, 
Mundawala^  Lotki,  Bhunela,  Osmanpur,  Siparheri, 
Murori,  Murdanheri,  Murlanwala  and  Nunhera, 
valued  at  Ss.  8,345  a  year.* 

The   Baja  of  Jhind  joined  with  the  Maharaja 

Tk0  Paptr  of  B^    ^f  Fattiala  and  the  Baja  of  Nabha 
••*^***  in   submitting  to    Government    a 

paper  of  requests  for  regulating  the  succession  to 
their  Ghiefships,  and  soliciting  certain  favors,  a 
detailed  account  of  which,  with  the  orders  of  Govern- 
ment thereon,  has  already  been  given.t 

He  also  received  a  new  Sanad|  granting  him 

TkBBmHddonta^    fiill  sovereignty  in  his  new    and 
^^^'  acquired    possessions,     embodying 

the  additiotial  privileges  which  had  been  conceded 

'  *  Commissioner  CiS'Satlej  States,  No.  57  dated  7th  March  1861. 
Government  Fai^jab  to  GoTernment  of  India  Ko.  172  dated  l4tli  March. 
Government  of  India  to  Governmeut  Putyab,  No«  1454,  dated  28(h 
March  1861. 

t  Vidi  itnie,  pp.  244^255. 

X  Tratukdion  of  ihs  Sanud  giten  to  the  Rma  of  Jhind  h^  HU 
Exeeliefiey  the  Vicetoff  aUd  Qoeetwr  Oeneral^  dated  Simla^  6th  May 
1860. 

Since  the  establishment  of  British  anthority  in  India,  the  present 
Raja  of  Jhind  and  his  predecessors  have  always  been  steady  in  their 
allegiance.  They  have  frequently  received  rewards  for  their  fidelity 
in  the  accession  of  fresh  honors,  dignity,  and  territory.  More  recently  the 
present  Rnler  of  Jhind  has  surpassed  the  former  achievements  ofhii 
race,  by  the  constancy  and  courage  he  evinced  during  the  mutiny  of  1857- 
58.  In  memo^  of  this  unswerving  and  conspicuous  loyalty,  His 
Excellency  the  viceroy  and  Governor  General  of  India,  has  conferred 
additional  honors  and  territory  upon  the  Raja  for  himself  and  his  heirs 
for  ever,  and  has  graciously  acceded  to  the  Raja*s  desire  to  receive  a 
Sannd  or  Grant  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  Viceroy,  guaranteeing 
to  the  R^fa  the  free  and  unreserved  possession  of  his  ancient  territories, 
as  well  as  of  those  tracts  bestowed  on  the  K^ja  and  his  predecessors  at 
various  times  by  the  British  Government. 
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to  hiniy  and  the  arrangements  which  had  been  made 
for  the  administration  of  the  State  in  the  event  of  a 
minority  or  the  death  of  the  Chief  without  having 
appointed  a  successor^  and  to  this  Sanad  a  schedule 
of  the  territory  belonging  to  him  was  annexed 

A  special  Sanad  Was  moreover  granted,   con- 

TK^f^^ofa4^    firming,  in  almost  the  same  terms 

**•*••  used  in  the  Sanad  granted  to  Nabha 

O^atMe  1.— The  Raja  and  his  heirs  for  ever  will  exercise  fall 
sovereignty  over  his  ancestral  and  acquired  dominions  according  to  the 
annexed  list.  All  the  rights,  privileges,  and  prerogatives  which  the 
Llaja  enjoys  in  liis  hereditary  territories  he  will  equally  enjoy  in  his 
acquired  territories.  All  feudatories  and  dependants  of  every  d^ee 
will  be  bound  to  render  obedience  to  him  throughout  his  dominions. 

CloMse  2.— Except  as  provided  la  Clause  3,  the  British  Government 
will  never  demand  from  the  R%ja,  or  any  of  his  successors,  or  from 
any  of  his  feudatories,  relations,  or  dependants,  any  tribute  on  account  of 
revenue,  service,  or  any  other  plea. 

Clavse  3.— The  British  Government  cordially  desires  to  see  the 
noble  house  of  Jhind  perpetuated,  and  in  this  spirit,  confers  upon  the 
liaja  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  whenever  male  issue  may  foil,  the  right  ot 
adopting  a  successor  from  among  the  descendants  of  the  Phulkeean 
family.  If  however,  at  any  time  any  Raja  of  Jhind  should  die  without 
male  issue  and  without  adopting  a  successor,  it  will  still  be  open  to  the 
Maharaja  of  Pattiala  and  the  Raja  of  Nabha,  in  concert  with  the 
Commissioner  or  Political  Agent  of  the  British  Government,  to  select  a 
successor  from  among  the  Phulkeean  fiunily  ;  but  in  that  case  a 
nuzzurana  or  fine,  equal  to  one-third  of  the  gross  annual  revenue  of  the 
Jhind  State,  shall  be  paid  to  the  British  Governmeut. 

Clause  4.— In  1847  the  British  Government  empowered  the  Ri^a 
to  inflict  capital  punishment,  after  reference  to  the  Commissioner.  It 
now  removes  the  restriction  Imposed  by  this  reference,  and  invests  the 
Raja  with  absolute  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  own  subjects. 
With  regard  to  British  subjects  committing  crime,  and  apprehended  in 
his  territoiy,  the  Raja  will  be  guided  by  the  rules  contained  in  the 
despatch  of  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Madras 
Government,  No.  3  dated  1st  June  1836.  The  Rajah  will  exert  himselt 
to  execute  justice,  and  to  promote  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  his 
people.  He  engages  to  prohibit  Suttee,  Slavery,  and  Female  Inflinticide, 
throughout  his  territorie8,'and  to  punish,  with  the  utmost  rigor,  those 
who  are  found  guilty  of  any  of  these  crimes. 

Clause  5.— The  Rajah  will  never  fail  in  his  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain. 

Clause  6.— If  any  force  hostile  to  tbe  British  Government  should 
appear  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  Ri^ah  will  co-operate  with  the  British 
Governmeut  and  oppose  the  enemy.  He  will  exert  himself  to  the  utmost 
of  his  resources  in  providing  carriage  and  supplies  for  the  British 
troops,  according  to  the  requisitions  he  may  receive. 
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and  Fattiala,  the  right  of  adoption  in  case  of  failure 
of  male  heirs** 

The  circumstances  under  which  a  portion  of 

Part  of  jThajjar    the  Jhajjar  district  was  assigned  to 

jhi»d.  Baja   Sarup   Singh  has  been    re- 

Clatue  7,  The  British  Government  will  not  receive  any  complaints 
fromany  of  the  subjects  of  the  Raja,  whether  Maafeedars,  Jagheerdars, 
relatives,  dependents,  servants,  or  other  classes. 

Olauae  8.  The  British  Government  will  respect  the  household  and 
fkmily  arrangements  of  the  Kaja,  and  abstain  from  any  interference 
therein. 

CUauB  9.  The  R^'ah,  as  heretofore,  will  fumUh  at  current  rates, 
through  the  agency  of  his  own  officers,  the  necessary  materials  required 
for  the  constniction  of  Rail-roads,  Railway  stations,  and  Imperial  roads 
and  bridges.  He  will  also  freely  give  the  land  required  for  the  construc- 
tion of  £ulroads  and  Imperial  lines  of  road. 

ClaM»€  10.  The  Rajah  and  his  successors  &c.,  will  always  pursue 
the  same  course  of  fidelity  and  devotion  to  the  British  Government,  and 
the  Government  will  always  be  ready  to  uphold  the  honor  and  dignity  of 
the  Raja  and  his  house. 

SCBBDULB  OF  TSB  TBBBnOBIES  BBLOMOING  TO  THB  RaJA  OF  JhIBD. 

AncMiral  posseiHoM. 

1.  Fnrgnnnah  Jhind  and  th^  villages  somamed  the  Pnnjgraon 
Circle. 

2.  Purgunnah  Snfidun. 
8.    Purgunnah  Si^wanah. 

4.  Purgunnah  Balewallee. 

5.  Purgunnah  Snngrur,  with  the  villages  Mohlan  and  Ghabdan. 

6.  Purgunnah  Bazeedpoor,  with  Mouzah  Laloda. 

7.  A  share  in  the  village  of  Bhai  Rupa. 

Acquired  possessions, 
Mouzah  Dolumwalla  ( now  in  Purgunnah  Jhind ). 
Mouzah  Borada  (     Now  in  Purgunnah  Sufidun.  Gran- 

Mouzah  Busseinee  Y  ted  by  sunud,  dated  22nd  September 

Mouzah  Khatla  j  1847,  signed  by  Viscount  Hardinge, 

(Governor  General. 

Purgunnah  Dadree  C    By  letter  from  Secretary  to  Govern- 

14  villages  of  Porgannah  KooUi-  <  ment  of  India,  dated  2nd  June  1858, 
ram.  (  No.  1549  A. 

Jagheer  Feudatories, 

Dyalpoora  Sikhs. 

«  To  Farzand  dilband  rasikk'Ul'itakad  Dowlut'i'EngUshia  Raja 
84arup  Singh  Buhddur  o/Jhind^  dated  5th  March  1862. 

Her  Majesty  being  desirous  that  the  Governments  of  the  several  Princes 
and  Cliiefsof  India  who  now  govern  their  own  territories  should  be  perpetua- 
ted,  and  that  the  representation  and  dignity  of  their  House  should  be  contin- 
ued, I  hereby,  in  tidfilment  of  this  desire,  repeat  to  you  the  assurance  which 
I  communicated  to  you  in  the  Sunud  under  my  signature,  dated  5th 
May  1860,  that,  on  fidlure  of  natural  heirs,  the  perpetuation  of  your 
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lated.*  Ninteen  villages,  adjoining  his  new  estate 
of  Dadri,  were  assigned  to  him  on  payment  of  a 
Nazard/naoi'SiA.  4,20,000,  smd  fpr  thes^  a  separate 
Sanad  was  granted.t 

When  the  Dadri  district  was  made  over  to  the 
B»eh^ngBofjDadTi    Raja  of  Jhind,  the  villaires   were 
inHiMur.  overlooked  which  were  not  at  the 

time  of  |ts  confiscation  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  Nawab.  From  his  not  being  able  to  manage 
them^  a£i  well  aei  frqm  iiiany  of  them  having  been 
mixed  up  with  Rohtak  villages,  their  administration, 
in  Police  and  Revenue  matters,  had  been  conducted 
by  the  British  authorities,  Vflnle  the  revenue  was 


family  by  jonr  adoption  of  an  heir  from  the  Phoolkeean  honse  will  hQ 
in  accordance  with  the  winhe^  of  the  paramount  power,  and  will  be' 
gladly  reco^ized  and  confirmed ;  anid  that  if  at  any  time  any  Raja  of 
Jhind  shonid  die  without  male  iasne,  and  without  adopting  a  successor, 
it  ^ill  st|ll  l^  open  to  t|ie  Mabarajf^h  of  Pattiala  and  the  RaUh  of 
Mabha,  in  concert  with  the  Commissioner  or  Political  Agent  of  the  British 
Oovernment,  to  select  a  successor  from  among  the  Phoolkeen  family ; 
but  in  that  case  a  Nnzznranah  or  fine,  eqnal  to  one-third  of  the  gross 
annual  reren^e  of  the  Jiieend  S^te,  shall  be  piud  to  the  British  Goyem- 
men^ 

Be  assured  that  nothing  shall  disturb  the  engagement  thus  made 
to  you,  so  long  as  your  House  is  lo^  to  the  Crown  and  iiftithful  to  the 
conditions  of  the  treaties,  grants  or  eogagen^ents  which  record  its  obli- 
gation to  the  British  GoF^mmen^ 

^  .4Nfo  p.  247— 258. 

t  Jh^amlaiiqn  of  a  Swatdnr  fpranH^tf  pwtum  of  (he  TM^gwM^h  of  Boodr 
wanak^  District  Jhujjjur^  bestowed  ou  ike  Bqjah  of  'Jheend  hy  His 
ExeUency  Earl  Oonning^  O,  0.  B.,  Viceroy  and  Qottmor  Oeneral 
of  India. 

Wbbsbas  the  devotion  and  loyalty  of  the  Rajah  of  Jheend  and  of 
his  ancestors  have  always  been  conspicuous  since 
Preamble.  the  establishment  of  British  supremacy  in  India, 

His  Escellen<^  the  Viceroy  and  Governor  Qeneral  being  desirous  of 
n^arking  his  high  appreciation  of  thejse  qualities,  htfl  been  pleased  to 
bestow  upon  the  Raja  portions  Qf  Purgunnah  Boodwanah,  pf  the  district 
of  Jhi\yur,  containing  nineteen  villi^|es,  according  to  vernacular  list 
annexed,  assessed  at  a  yearly  revenue  of  (Bighteen  thousand  five  hundred 
and  twenty  Rupees  )  18,520  Rupees,  and  to  accept  from  the  Rajah  a 
"  Nuzznranah  ^'  of  (  Rupees  3,70,004, )  three  lakus  seventy  thousand  and 
four.    It  is  accordingly  ordained  as  follows :— - 

Articlr  1.— The  temtQry  i^bove  n}entione4  is  copferred  upon 
the  Rj^ali  of  Jheend  and  his  heirs  fof  ever. ' 
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paid  to  the  Nawab.  The  Baja  requested  that  these 
villages  might  be  made  over  to  him  or  villages  of 
equal  value  elsewhere,  The  Government  held  that 
although  the  Baja  had  obtained  land  of  the  full 
estimated  vp,lue^  yet  that  it  was  intended  that  the 
Dadri  territory  should  be  made  over  to  him  in  its 
integrity,  without  any  exact  calculation  of  the  value; 
and  that  th^  villages  in  question  had  consequently 
formed  part  of  tjie  grant.  But  considerations  of 
convenience  with  reference  to  District  administrative 
arrangements,  imde  it  advisable  to  give  the  Baja 
villages  of  equal  value  in  Hissar,  and  this  was 
accordingly  arranged  tP  his  complete  satisfaction.* 
The  only  question  of  importance  regarding  the 
TM  right  «/  the  ^^^  territory  made  over  to  the  Cis- 
chufM  to   resume    gatlcj  duefs,  had  reference  to  their 

renl-frem  granU  i»         .  " 

thHr  nmwiw  •c^ifs  Fight  to  resimic  rent-free  grants,  or 
edterruanf.  r^umfis,    ftt    theiT     pleasure.      The 

question  was  first  raised  by  the  attachment  of  the 
jagir  of  one  Hakim  K^im  Ali  Khan  of  Jhajjar, 
situated  in  the  pargannah  of  Dadri.  The  Baja  of 
Jhind  considered  this  man  a  rebel,  but  several  high 
officials  of  Government  thought  this  opinion  mis- 
taken, and  that  the  Hakim  was  deserving  of  protec- 
tion for  services  which  he  had  rendered.    He  owned 

Aktic^b  2.— The  Rajah  ^ud  his  sncessors  will  exercise  the  same 
rights,  privileges,  and  prerogatives  in  this  newly  acquired  territory  as  he 
at  present  enjoys  in  his  ancestral  possessions^  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  Snnnd,  dated  Mh  May  1860,  and  signed  by  his  Excellency  Earl 
Canning,  Viceroy  und  Governor  General  of  India. 

AmncLB  3.— The  Rajah  and  his  snccessors  will  continne  to  main* 
tain  the  same  loyal  relations  with  the  British  Goyemment,  and  to  fulfil 
the  same  obligations  with  regard  to  this  newly  acquired  territory,  as 
were  imposed  on  him  by  the  terms  of  the  Snnud,  dated  5th  May  1860, 
irelating  to  (be  Rajahs  ancestral  possessions. 

Letter  of  the  Viceroy  to  the  Rajah,  dated  5th  January  1 861 . 

*  Ck>mmissioner  Gis-Satlej  States,  Nos.  166  and  50,  dated  14th 
Deeember  1858  and  JOth  February  1859,  Government  Punjab  to 
Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States,  Nos.  1016  dated  28th  December  1858 
and  193,  dated  17th  February  1859. 
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eleven  villages,  whicli  were  asserted  to  have  been 
in  possession  of  his  family  for  five  generations,  long 
anterior  to  the  advent  of  the  Muhanunadan  Chiefs 
now  dispossessed  by  the  Sikhs. 

In  favor  of  the  rights  of  jagirdars  and  maaji 

Th€  origin  of  the  holdors,  it  could  be  urged  that,  in 
hoidert,  the  original  grants  to  the   Muham- 

madan  rulers  of  the  Jhajjar  territory,  dated  4th 
May  1806,  the  rights  of  all  rent-free  tenures  were 
especially  exempted  from  the  control  of  the  Chiefs.* 
Unless  therefore  any  special  rights  had  been  granted 
to  the  Sikh  Kajas  with  the  new  territory,  they 
could  only  be  presmned  to  possess  the  same  rights 
and  powers  as  were  enjoyed  by  their  Muhammadan 
predecessors.  There  was  a  precedent  for  this  view 
in  the  case  of  the  Kaja  of  Faridkot,  to  whom  certain 
portions  of  the  old  Lahore  territory  in  the  Firozpur 
district  were  made  over ;  the  rights  of  all  holders 
of  rent-free  lands  being  reserved,  not  only  jagirdars 
holding  villages  but  the  holders  of  mere  patches  of 
land.  The  rights  all  were  investigated,  and  all  were 
taken  under  British  protections. 

On  the   other  side  of  the   question  was   the 

The  argument  im,  independence  which  the  Cis-Satlej 
Ci^eo/^JjEteiM  to  I^jasenjoyedinhereditary  territory, 
resume.  and  the  right  they  certainly  possess- 

ed to  resume  rent-free  grants.  When  the  new 
territory  was  granted  to  them  no  hint  was  given 
that  their  powers  would  be  more  limited  in  the  new 
territory  than  in  the  old,  and  the  presumption  was 
not  that  the  Chiefs  merely  succeeded  to  the  rights 


*  '*  There  is  assigned  to  you  the  undermentioned  lands  as  Ajaidad 
for  a  Risaleh,  and  as  a  Jagir  for  yoar  support.  The  undermentioned  lands, 
together  with  the  land  revenue  and  customs,  teitk  an  exceptum  to  suck 
gardens  and  ayma  jaghxri  punarih  and  reul-free  lands  as  have  alwajfs 
been  assigned'^ 
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formerly  possessed  by  the  Muhammadan  Naiwabs, 
who  were  unable  to  resume^  but  that,  as  the  grants 
were  made  without  reservation  or  limitation  of 
power,  they  had  full  right  to  resume  at  their  pleasure. 
Besides  arguments  drawn  from  the  manner  of  the 
grant,  there  was  the  extreme  impolicy  of  inter- 
ference. Were  all  the  rent-free  holdings  to  be 
taken  under  British  protection,  were  appeals  from 
every  petty  jagirdar  to  lie  to  British  officers,  such 
an  amount  of  irritation  would  be  felt,  and  justly 
felt,  by  the  Bajas,  as  would  go  far  to  neutralize  the 
feelings  of  gratitude  and  loyalty  which  the  grants 
made  to  them  had  created.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  was  no  reason  for  interference  :  native  Go- 
vernments were  far  more  liberal  in  the  matter  of 
rent-free  grants  than  the  British  Government  had 
ever  been,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
grantees  would  suffer  by  being  left  under  their 
control. 

This  view  of  the  case  was  taken  by  Govem- 
whu-huadmiued  meut  aud  fuU  powers  were  allowed 
vemment.  to  the  Chiefs  in  their  newly  acquired 

territory,  and  the  British  authorities  were  directed 
to  exercise  no  interference,  except  in  extreme  cases 
and  then  only  by  influence  and  advice.* 

The  Home  Government  took  a  somewhat  differ- 

The  Secretary  of    eut  view  of   tho    caso    from   the 

rtahu  of  the  free-    (iovemment  oi  india^  noldmg  that 

^^j^tJL^.  ^^'    as  the  original  grants  to  the  Muham- 

madan  Nawabs  had  contained  an  express  stipulation 


*  Commissioner  Hissar  to  Government  No.  79  dated  14th  May 
No.   129  and  146,  8th  and  SUt  August  1859. 

Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  to  Government  No.  142  dated  23Fd 
May.  Government  Punjab  to  Government  of  India  No.  562  dated 
18th  August  Government  of  ludia  to  Government  Fanjab  No.  5590 
dated  14th  September  1859. 
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securing  the  holders  of  rent'^&ee  lands  and  villages 
from  arbitrary  interference,  the  forfeiture  of  the 
territory  and  its  grants  to  Sikh  Chiefb  made  no 
difference  in  the  position  of  freeholders,  who  had  the 
same  claim  to  have  their  tenures  secured  from 
arbitrary  resumption  that  was  recognized  when  the 
jagirs  were  granted  in  1803 — '1805-  The  transfer  to 
the  Sikh  Chiefs  made  this  difference  only,  that  they 
were  not  required  to  proceed  for  the  resumption  of 
invalid  tenures  in  the  ordinary  Courts,  but  should^ 
before  dispossessing  any  of  the  guaranteed  free 
holders,  satisfy  the  Political  Officer  of  the  grounds 
of  their  action.* 

The  Phulkian  Chiefs  Were  much  disconcerted 

Thttchuf^^tr^dtg-    by  this  decision,    and  the  Maharaja 

dmeiHon.  of  Fattiala  and  the  Kajas  of  Jhind 

and  Nabha  jointly  protested  against  the  ruling   and 

requested  its  reconsideration. 

The    circumstances    of    the    case    had   much 
whuh  ihew  wn-    chaugod  since  the  order  of  the  14  th 
IllSr  ei!!n^^^        September    1859   had  been  passed. 
iheirsamad,.  Xhc    Chlcfs    had   objcctcd  to   the 

interference,  limited  to  influence  and  advice,  of  the 
Political  Officer,  and  Lord  Canning,  in  the  Sanads 
granted  on  the  5th  of  May  1860,  had  yielded  the 
point,  and  had  entered  a  clause  to  the  effect  that 
*'  the  British  Government  will  not  receive  any 
"  complaints  from  any  of  the  subjects  of  the  Maha- 
*'  raja  (  or  Raja )  whether  maafidars,  jagirdars,  re- 
"  latives,  dependants,  servants  or  other  classes." 
Moreover,  in  the   Sanads  granted   on   the   4th   of 

*  Despatch  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  No.  28  dated  15th  November 
1861.  Government  of  India  to  Government  Pnnjah,  No.  24  dated  1 1th 
January  186tt.  Government  Punjab  to  Commissioner  Gis-Satlej  States 
No.  112  dated  15th  February  1862. 
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January  1861,  conferring  the  new  Jhajjar  territory, 
it  was  expressly  provided  that  the  Chiefs  and  their 
successors  should  exercise  the  same  rights,  privileges, 
and  prerogatives  in  their  newly  acquired  possessions 
as  they  enjoyed  in  their  ancestral  possessions,  accord- 
ing to  the  Sanad  dated  5th  May  I860. 

The  Chiefe  were  thus  naturally  disturbed  when 
a  new  restriction  was  proposed  to  be  inserted  in 
their  Sanads.  They  knew  but  of  one  authority,  the 
Viceroy,  who,  in  the  name  of  Her  Majesty,  had 
granted  these  documents,  and  they  considered 
that  if  one  condition  could  be  set  aside,  all  might 
at  any  time  be  cancelled  The  Sanad  of  the 
5th  of  May  1860  was  looked  upon  by  the  Chie& 
as  inviolaUe ;  their  record  of  rights,  duties  and  pri- 
vileges) and  they  were  naturally  anxious  when  any 
order  of  Government  seemed  to  question  its  sacred 
character. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  a  certain  way 

tVT  T!nnmi"^  *^®  8^^  ^^^  ^^ ^^  British  Gov- 
*ii4  »MM  g^HermUw  emmont  had  been  pledired  to  the 
jboMMw.  mmor   jagirdars.      The    guarantee 

given  them  in  1803  had  been  general^  but  it  had  been 
acted  upon  till  1858,  and  there  was  no  reason  that 
their  position  under  the  Sikh  Bajas  should  be 
different  than  under  the  Muhammadan  Nawabs, 
except  that  in  the  one  case  it  had  been  guaran- 
teed by  express  stipulation,  and  in  the  other  that 
no  stipulation  had  been  recorded.  In  any  ca6e^ 
there  was  good  reason  to  protect  the  freeholders, 
in  1803,  from  the  Muhammadan  Chiefis  of  Jhajjar 
and  Dadri,  mere  adventurers,  who  came  over  to 
Lord  Lake  during  the  Mahratta  war  and  were 
rewarded  for  iSbieii  services  with  grants  of  land. 
There  was  little  or  no  reason  to  protect  them,  in 
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1860,  from  the  Cifl-Satlej  Bajas/ Princes  of  position 
and  respectability,  whose  system  of  administration 
had  been  brought  into  close  conformity  with  that 
of  the  British  Government  and  to  whom  the  pro- 
tectorate over  the  freeholders  might  reasonably  be 
ceded.* 

The  Secretary  of  State,  after  a  reconsideration 
.  But  the  Banad9  of  the  casc  and  acknowledging  the 
^Vhout^rl^^^  great  importance  of  maintaining 
S/To^::::^^  ^^  ^«^dity  and  integrity  of  Vice- 
was  not  pressed.  rcgal  Sanads,  virtually  cancelled  the 
order  of  the  15th  November  1861,  and  the  terms 
of  the  Sanads  of  1860  were  upheld  in  their  int^ 
rity,  though  it  was  considered  matter  for  regret 
that  in  the  gra^ts  to  the  several  Bajas  provision 
had  not  been  made  for  the  maintenance  of  existing 
rights  in  the  land,t  J 

When  Lord  Canning  visited  the  Punjab,  in 
Ths  prseede9UfB  of  I860,  the  qucstion  of  the  order  of 
Mind  and  ifabhm.  preccdeuce  of  Jhind  and  Nabhain 
Viceregal  Durbars,  which  had  long  been  a  subject 
of  dispute,  required  decision.  At  the  Durbar  held 
by  Lord  Dalhousie  at  Pinjor,  in  1851^  the  order  of 


*  Letter  from  Mabaraja  of  Fattjala  aqd  RitfaB  of  Jhind  and  Nabhi^ 
dated  5th  Jane  1862.  Commisaioner  Cis-SatleJ  States  No&  178  and  180, 
dated  9tli  and  10th  Jnne  1862.  GovernmeBt  Penjab  to  GoYernmeBl  of 
India  Na  430  dated  SlstJvly.  Government  of  {ndiaNa  910^  dated 
30th  September  1863  and  174  dated  13th  April  1863. 

t  Despatch  of  Secretary  of  State,  Ko.  9,  dated  9th  Febrmury  1863. 

}  E&sim  All  Khan  obtained  no  r^reaa.  He  had  indeed  salffered  no 
injnry.  He  had  made  extravagant  claims  on  the  peasants  of  his  jagir, 
who  had  bitterly  complained  and  requested  the  Hi^a  to  fix  cash  pay- 
ments, which  he  had  done  in  a  jnst  and  satisfactory  manner.  As  to  the 
loyalty  of  the  Hakim,  of  which  he  londly  boasted,  he  was  known  to  have 
been  one  of  the  principal  i^visers  of  the  rebel  Nawab  of  Jhaijar,  and 
remained  with  him  to  the  last,  till  after  the  fall  of  Delhi,  when  the 
Chief  was  executed  for  his  treason.  Government  Ponjab  to  Commis- 
sioner Cis-Satlej  States,  dated  25th  Febmary  1861.  Government  Punjab 
No.  539,  dated  27th  September.  Government  of  India,  No.  589  dated 
7th  OcU>ber  1864. 
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the  Ghbfs  was  determined  bj  Mr^  Edmonstone^  the 
thenCommisfidoner  of  the  Gis-Satlej  States:  1  Patti- 
ala^  2  Nabha^  3  Jhind,  and  this  decision  was  a  source 
of  great  aimoyance  to  the  Baja  of  the  last  named 
State  and  was  hardly  supported  by  former  prece- 
dent.* 

With  reference  to  the  position  of  the  Chiefs, 
Tks^etaH9€eiaim9  docision  was  by  no  means  easy. 
0fth€  two  Chiefs  Both  were  descended  from  the  same 
ancestor,  were  addressed  by  the  same  formula^ 
entitled  to  the  same  khiUat  and  the  same  salute^ 
and  presented  nazrspi  equal  value. 

Nabha  was  the  representative  of  the  elder 
branch,  and  the  office  of  Ch/iudhrihsA  been  heredi- 
tary in  his  branch  of  the  family. 

In  1860,  Jhind  possessed  an  income  of  Bs. 
3,25,000,  and  Nabha,  Bb.  3,75,000 ;  and,  previous 
tQ  the  first  Sikh  war,  the  latter  had  probably  a  fair 
claim  to  take  precedence.  But  in  1845-46,  the 
Baja  of  Jhind  furnished  supplies  and  showed  loyalty 


*  Theeiurlieat  record  of  Viceregal  Durbars  is  of  1828.    In  tirat 
jrear  the  Cis-Satl^  Ghiefii  had  an  interview  with  the  Governor  General 
at  Manimid>*<^    Patliala  was  received  first :    then  the  three  next  Chiefs 
were  receiyed  together,  named  in  the  following  order^ 
L    BhaiUdej  Singh  of  Kythal; 
2.    Biya  Sangat  Singh  of  Jhind ; 
8.    Biya  Jaswant  Singh  of  Nabha. 

In  1 889,  the  Cfaiefe  were  received  at  different  places  by  the  Governor 
General :  the  Bi^a  of  Jhind  first,  at  Dehli ;  the  Maharaja  of  Pattiala  at 
finmaUL;  and  the  Bi^a  of  Nabha  at  Dhanowla,  in  their  respective  terri- 
tories In  1848,  at  Snnim,  in  Pattiala  territory,  the  Maharaja  was 
first  received,  then  the  Raja  of  Jhind,  and,  thirdly,  Nabha,  who  was  late 
for  the  interview. 

In  1846,  after  the  battle  of  Snbraon,  only  the  Pattiala  and  Jhind 
Chiefs  were  received  ;  the  B^a  of  Nabha  being  at  the  time  nnder  the 
displeasure  of  Government,  ijastly  came  the  Dnrbar  at  Pinjor  in  1851, 
when  Jhind  was  received  after  Nabha,  though  no  reasons  were  given  for 
the  order  laid  down.  The  precedents  appear  thus  to  be  of  doubtful 
value,  and  hardly  to  support  the  claim  of  either  Chief  sa  indisputably 
as  to  render  a  decision  founded  upon  them  ea^. 
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to  Goyemment,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  grant 
of  villages  worth  S&  4^000  or  Ss.  5,000  a  year. 
The  Baja  of  Nabha  behaved  badly,  was  deposed, 
and  one-fourth  of  his  territory  was  confiscated. 

In  1857,  both  Chiefs  did  equally  Well,  but  the 
Raja  of  Jhind  had  greater  opportunities  of  distinc- 
tion, and  served  in  person  at  the  siege  of  DehlL 
There  had,  besides,  been  no  break  in  his  loyally. 
He  was  the  first  of  the  Cis-Satlej  Chiefs  to  join  Lord 
Lake  in  1804,  some  time  before  tiie  Nabha  Chief 
made  any  advances  towards  the  English,  and  he  had 
been  ever  since  a  fSsdthful  ally.  The  Government 
The  4eoM0H  i»  jt^tly  took  thoso  good  services  into 
fmvm'pfmnd.  Consideration  and  assigned  to  the 
Raja  of  Jhind  precedence  in  the  Durbar  of  1860« 
It  was,  nevertheless,  distinctly  stated,  that  the  order 
was  only  given  as  it  was  necessary  for  one  Chief  or 
the  other  to  take  precedence.  The  two  Rajas  were 
considered  as  precisely  equal  in  dignity,  and  were 
regarded  by  Government  with  equal  favor.* 

This  decision  gave  considerable  dissatisfaction 
xheR^fmofifabha    to  the    Raja  of   Nabha,   and  he 
rmumnraieB.  remoustratod  against  it.     But  the 

Government  saw  no  reason  to  alter  the  conclusions 
at  which  they  had  arrived.  The  Raja  then  desired 
to  submit  a  memorial  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
paying  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  case ;  but^  while 
arrangements  were  being  made  with  this  object, 
the  Raja  died,  and  though  his  successor  desired 


*  Commissioner  Cis-Satl^  States  to  Goveniment,  No.  2,  dated  6th 
January  1860.  Government  Punjab  to  QoTemment  of  India,  No.  29 
dated  1 0th  January.  Supreme  Government  to  Government  Punjab^  No. 
1 14  dated  16th  January. 
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to  continue  the   agitation^    nothing    further    was 
done.* 

On  the  26th  January  1864,  Baja  Sarup  Singh 
died  of  severe  dysentery,  from 
which  he  had  been  suffering  for 
several  months.  He  was  at  the  time  residing  at 
his  country  seat  of  Bazidpur,  near  Pattiala,  and 
had  been  attended  occasionally  by  an  English  Doctor. 
But  the  Baja  had  unfortunately  a  superstitious  belief 


*  CoDimigBioiier  CiB-Satlej  SUtes  No.  102  dated  23rd  April  1862. 
Government  of  India  to  Government  Punjab,  Noe.  38  and  440  and  612, 
dated  SOCh  January,  10th  and  27th  May  1862.  Government  of  India 
Ko.  631,  dated  2lBt  September  1863.  Commissioner  CIs-Satlej  States  to 
Government^  Ko.  239  dated  6th  October  1863  and  409  dated  30th  Novem- 
bar  1866.  Government  to  Commissioner  Gis-SatleJ  States,  No.  1100  dated 
16th  December  1666. 

The  question  of  precedence  is  one  which  is  felt  by  native  gentlemen 
to  be  of  the  highest  importance.  But  several  questions  are  still  in  doubt 
as  to  the  relative  positions  of  the  Chiefs,  principally  arising  from  the  fact 
that  they  have  never  all  met  in  one  Durbar,  while  contradictory  rulings 
have  been  occasionally  given.  It  may  be  interesting  to  give  what  Is 
believed  to  be  a  correct  list  of  the  order  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Punjab, 
showing  the  population  of  their  territory,  their  revenue,  and  the  salute  to 
which  they  are  entitled : — 


•••    ••• 


Namei. 

1.  Maharaja  of  Kashmir, 

2.  Ditto    Pattiala, 

3.  Nawab  of  Bahawalpur, 

4.  Raja  of  Jhind, 
6.  Ditto   Nabha,           ...    . 

6.  Ditto   Kapnrthalla,    ...    . 

7.  Ditto   Mandi,  ...     . 

8.  Ditto   Sirmur  ( Naban, )  . 

9.  Ditto  BilaBpur(Kahlur,). 
10.  Ditto  Bnssahir,  ...  . 
U.  Ditto   Hindur  (Nalagarh,) 

12.  Ditto  Keontbal, 

13.  Nawab  of  Malerkotia. 

14.  RaJaofFaridkot, 
16.  Ditto   Chambfti 

16.  Ditto   Snket^ 

17.  Sirdar  of  Kalsia, 

18.  Nawab  of  Patodi, 

19.  Ditto    Luhiru, 
90.  Ditto    DnJAna, 

21.  Blina  of  Bhigal, 

22.  Ditto   Jdbal, 
88.  Ditto  Kumharsen, .. 
24.  Ditto   Bhiuji,          


•••    ••• 


•«•    •.• 


•••    •*• 


•••     ••• 


•..     ••• 


..     ••• 


Revenue. 

64,00,000 

40,00,000 

14,43,174 

7,00,000 

7,00,000 

6,77,000 

3,00,000 

1,00,000 

70,000 

70,000 

60,000 

30,000 

2,00,000 

76,000 

1,64,000 

80,000 

1,30,000 

92,000 

60,000 

10,000 

36,000 

18,000 

7,000 

16,000 


PopulaUan, 

16,00,000 

17,00,000 

3,64,682 

3,11,000 

2,76,000 

2,12,721 

1,39,269 

76,696 

66,848 

46,026 

49,678 

66,848 

46,200 

61,000 

1,20,000 

44,662 

62,000 

6,600 

18,000 

6,390 

22,360 

17,262 

7,829 

9,001 


SahUe. 
19  guns. 
17    H 
17    „ 
11     •, 
n    ^ 

H        M 

H     « 
11     .. 


9 
11 
II 
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in  the  efficacy  of  the  prescriptions  of  any  wandering 
mendicant,  one  of  whom  is  said  to  have  administered 
to  him  a  decoction  of  copper  coin,  which  nearly 
caused  his  death  at  the  time  and  in  all  probability 
shortened  his  life. 

Sarup  Singh  was  in  his  fifty-first  year  when 
he  died,   and  it  was  both  stran&:e 


and  unfortunate  that  the  three  great 
Chiefships  of  Pattiala^  Nabha^  and  Jhind  should  have 
become  vacant  almost  simultaneously,  and  the  three 


25. 

Banaof  Mailog, 

•.» 

•  #• 

8,000 

7,358 

26. 

Ditto   Balaan, 

••t 

••• 

6,000 

4,892 

27. 

Ditto    Dh&mi, 

••• 

•  •• 

4,000 

2,853 

28. 

Ditto    Rnth&f, 

••• 

.•• 

5,000 

8,990 

29, 

Rai  of  Kuiiihar, 

•  r« 

•  •• 

8,000 

1,906 

do. 

Rana  of  Maiigal, 
Tbakar  of  Bija, 

•  •• 

••• 

1,000 

917 

81. 

•  •• 

•  •• 

2,000 

981 

82, 

RanaofBhagit» 

•  •• 

•  •t 

2,000 

83. 

Ditto  Darkati, 

•  •• 

•  *• 

500 

612 

84. 

thakar  Of  Taroch, 

•  .• 

*•• 

2,500 

8,082 

This  list  cannot  be  considered  oonclosive  as  regards  the  relative 
position  of  the  group  8^20,  and  group  21:— 34.  The  latter  are  the 
minor  Hill  Chiefs  of  Simla,  and  have  never  met  the  former  in  Durbar. 
Should  (hej  meet,  it  ir  not  improbable  that  Bhagal  and  Jubal  might 
receive  a  step  in  rank.  . 

The  position  of  Pattiala  and  Bahawalpur  is  that  observed  at  the 
visit  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  in  1870,  the  only  time  that  these  Chiefs 
have  met  on  any  occasion  of  State  ceremony.  But  the  order  then  fixed 
was  pot  intended  to  be  necessarily  final. .  The  Nawab  of  Bahawi^pur 
was  a.  child  of  ten  years  of  age,  and  the.  question  of  his  relative  precedence 
will  i)e  considered  later.  On  the  one  baud^  his  revenue,  and  the  popala* 
tion  gf  his  State,  is  much  below  that  of  Pattiala,  on  the  other,  his 
terri^ry  is  four  times  as  extensive,  and  bis  independence  has  been  more 
oomplete. 

The  next  State  about  which  any  doubt  exists,  is  Mandi.  A  Durbar 
for  certain  Hill  Chiefs  was  held  at  Simla  on  the  4th  May  1847,  at  which 
they  •  were  introduced  in  the  following  orier :— •!  Nabaa,  2  Hiuddr, 
8  Bussahir,  4  Bilaspur,  5  Mandi,  6  Snket 

The  order  was  subsequently  altered  aft  Lord  Elgin's  Durbar,  dated 
80th  May  1863,  when  the  four  principal  Hill  Chiefs  were  introduced  as 
follows:^!  Kahan,  2  Bilaspur,  3  Bussahir,  4  Hiudnr.  The  Raja  of 
Mandi  was  not  present  as  this  Durbar^  but  his  position  would  probably 
have  been  reconsidered.  At  the  time  of  the  first  Durbar,  Mandi  had 
only  just  come  under  British  control,  being  one  of  the  Lahore  feudatories 
taken  over  with  the  Jalandhar  Doab  in  1846,  the  Mandi  Sanad  being 
dated  the  24th  October  of  that  year.  The  revenue  and  papulation  of  the 
State  was  th'en  imperfectly  known,  and  the  order  of  the  Durbar  of  1847 
appears  not  td  have  been  intended  as  ftnal,*  from  the  4)hangeB  subsequent^ 
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men  who  had  done  such  signal  service  to  the 
British  Government  and  whose  prolonged  life  would 
have  been  of  so  much  benefit  to  the  Punjab,  should 
pass  away  together.  But,  of  these  three  Chie&,  the 
Baja  of  Jhind  was  perhaps  the  most  distinguished 
In  person  and  presence  he  was  eminently  princely, 
and  the  stalwart  Sikh  race  could  hardly  show 
a  taller  or  stronger  man.  Glad  in  armour,  as  he 
loved  to  be,  at  the  head  of  his  troops^  there  was  per- 
haps no  other  Prince  in  India  who  bore  himself  so 
gallantly  and  looked  so  true  a  soldier.  In  character 
he  was  honest  and  just,  and  though  his  pride  and 
restlessness  led  him  to  quarrel  with  his  neighbours, 
yet  the  British  Government  has  never  had  an  ally 
more  true  and  loyal  in  heart  than  Sarup  Singh, 
who  served  it  from  affection  and  not  from  fear. 
He  was  naturally  disappointed  at  the  decision  of 
Government,  which  allowed  him  to  inherit  only  a 
portion  of  the  Jhind  territories,  yet  he  never  per- 
mitted this  decision  to  embitter  his  feelings  or  to 
influence  his  loyalty.* 

Baja    Sarup    Singh    had  been  nominated  a 

Hunaminatumto    Knight   Grand  Commander  of  the 

the  mar  of  India.       Star  of  India,  in  September  1863, 

made.  By  popalation,  revenue  and  aalnte,  Mandi  would  seem  entitled 
to  the  serenth  place,  bnt  these  considerationi  alone  do  not  determine 
precedence,  and  the  position  of  Mandi  in  the  list  most  be  held  as  donbtifnl, 
should  he  ever  meet  the  Simla  Hill  Chiefii  in  Durbar. 

The  position  of  the  Simla  Hill  States  given  in  the  foregoing  list» 
Is  that  observed  at  the  Durbar  of  Lord  Cannbig  in  May  1860 :  witti  the 
exception  of  fihagaf,  the  Rana  of  which  estate  does  not  appear  ever 
to  have  attended  any  Durbar.  Indeed,  in  1861,  at  the  time  of  Lord 
Dalhou8ie*s  Durbar,  and  at  Lord  Canning's  in  1860,  there  was  no  Chief, 
the  territory  having  escheated  to  Government  in  1849,  and  only  being 
restored  in  1861.  At  the  date  of  Lord  Elgin's  Durbar  in  1863,  the 
Sana  was  only  four  years  old,  which  acoonnts  for  his  non-atteodance. 

*  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  to  Qovemment,  No.  20  dated  27th 
January  1864.  Government  Punjab  to  Government  of  India  No.  45, 
dated  80th  January,  Government  of  India  to  Government  Punjab.  No. 
177  dated  20tb  February.  Despatch  of  Secretai^  of  Sta^  No.  38^  4atedl 
16th  July  1864. 
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itft        Ip^fie ORajas  of  tgr  ^imiui. 

but  he  was  too  ill  to  vudt  Ambaia  to  be  invested,  and 
died  before  the  honor  to  which  he  had  been  designa- 
ted could  be  bestowed.* 

Ragbhir  Singh,  the  son  and  heir  of  Raja  Sarup 
B^i«  Bmgbhir  Singh,  was  in  every  way  worthy  of 
9ingh,hU9WHiet90r.  {^  father.  Ho  was,  at  this  time> 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  had  been  thoroughly 
trained  in  judicial  and  administrative  matters  in 
which  the  late  Kaja  was  an  excellent  teacher ;  for 
he  had  kept  his  territory  in  excellent  order,  and 
had  been  eminently  just  in  his  dealings  with  his 
subjects. 

The  installation  of  the  new  Chief  took  place  on 
the  31st  of  March  1864,  in  presence 
of  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes  the  Agent 
of  the  Lieutenant  Governor ;  the  Maharaja  of 
Fattiala  ;  the  Baja  of  Nabha,  the  Nawab  of  Maier- 
kotla,  and  many  other  Chiefe.t 

The  new  Raja  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat  on 
the  "  gaddi  "  than  a  rebellion  broke 
oujk  in  the  newly  acquired  territory 
of  Dadri,  to  test  his  energy  and  determination.1 

.  The  Nawab  of  Dadri  had  been,  as  a  ruler,  incom- 
TheudminHrntion    petcut  and  entirely  in  the  hands  of 

0f  the  i4»U  Nawab  0f      *.  x  tt  x  j 

j>adri.  his  servants.     He  was  accustomed 

to  farm  the  revenue  collections  to  the  headmen  of 
villages,  sometimes  for  Re.  80,000,  sometimes  for  a 
lakh  of  rupees  or  a  little  more,  while  they  doubled 


*  Letter  of  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes,  Commiasiouer  Cis-Satlel  States,  to 
Raja,  dated  26th  September  1863. 

t  Oommiasioner  Cis-Satlej  States  to  Government  Kos.  54  and  84 
dated  4th  and  dlst  March  1864. 

t  Commissioner  Cis^Satlej  States  to  Government  No.  111—866, 
datea  6tfa  May.  Ck>mmis8ioner  Hissar  to  Government^  No.  31  dated  2nd 
May.    Inspector  General  of  Police  to  Government,  dated  5th  May. 


Th€  rwoH  ofnadri. 
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tiio  amount'  by  extorticm  and  opprejasion.    When 
Thmi  9fthe  jmfm  of    the  Rftja  of  Jhind  tool^  posaeasion,  a 
jfkin^.  complete  change  was  wrought  in 

the  system,  a  regular  settlement  was  made  after  the 
English  method,  and  the  assessment  was   raised  to 
rather  above  two  lakhs  of  rupees.     Baja    Sarup 
Singh  was  notoriously  fond  of  money  and  the  new 
assesi»nent  was  not  a  light  one,  but  it  was  not  oppres- 
sive.    The  British  Goyemment  has  adopted  the 
policy  of  light  asses^ment-A  wise  poUcy  if  not  carried 
to  a  point  where  the  revenue  is  sacrificed  to  sen- 
tij^entality — ^but     it    cannot    be    expected    that 
Native  States  will  follow  the  example  thus  set. 
There  is  not  a  single  State  in  India  where  the  ruler 
does  npt  take  a  far  larger  share  of  the  produce  of 
the  land  than  the  British  Oovemment,   and  it  is 
natural  that  the  border  villages  of  native  States 
should  make  unfavorable  comparisons  between  their 
own  condition  and  the  prosperity  enjoyed  under 
British  rule.     But  Sarup  Singh,  although  avaricious, 
was  a  wise  ruler  and  popular,  except  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town  of  Jhind  where  he  was  much  disliked. 
He  esteemed  the  people  of  Jhind  the  worst  of  his 
subjects,  and  lived  away  from  them  as  much  as  he 
could,  and  often  said  that,  in  1857,  they  were  quite 
ready  to  rise  against  him  if  they  had  the  opportu- 
nity,   ^e  assessment  of  Dadri,   though  fitr  higher 
than  would  have  been  fixed  by  British  officers,  was 
not  oppressive,  nor  was  it  as  much  as  the  sum  really 
taken  from  the  people  under  the  Nawabs,  though  it 
was  nominally  more  heavy. 

Th^  real  exciters  of  discontent  ia  Dadri  were 

rh0  inrHpaten «/    *^^  headmen  of  villages,  who  found 

tiierebeniam.  ^jj  ^jjeir  gains  at  an  end  and  them- 
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selves  reduced  to  the  position  of  simple  lumberdars. 
Besides  these,  Hakim  K^im  Ali  Khan,  who  has 
before  been  mentioned  aa  a  malcontent  on  account 
of  the  Baja  having  made  a  cash  assessment  of  his 
jagir,  instigated  the  revolt ;  the  Lohdru  State  was 
favorable  and  help  was  promised  &om  the  Bajput 
border. 

During  the  life  time  of  Baja  Sarup  Singh  the 
discontented  villages  did  not  dare  to  stir,  but,  on 
his  death,  above  50  villages  broke  into  open  revolt, 
the  Police  Station  of  Bddrah  was  captured,  and  the 
Thanadar  placed  in  confinement,  while  rude  en- 
trenchments were  thrown  up  round  some  of  the 
villages  ;  arms  and  ammunition  were  received  from 
the  neighbouring  territory  of  Sheikhawatti,  Lohdru 
and  Khetri,  and  the  famous  Sheikhawatti  robbers 
were  summoned  to  help  on  promise  of  plunder  and 
pay. 

The  Dadri  people  had  made  a  great  mistake 
Tk€  en^vy  •f  th€  wheu  they  fancied  that  the  new 
^i^^Baja.  Baja  was  less  energetic  than  his 

father.  Immediately  on  hearing  of  the  rebellion,  he 
left  Jhind  with  two  Begiments  of  Infantry,  1,500 
strong,  350  Horse,  and  4  guns,  and  marched  to  Dadri, 
which  he  reached  on  the  8th  of  May.  He  did  not 
ask  Pattiala  or  Nabha  for  the  assistance  which  they 
were  quite  willing  to  give ;  and  politely  declined 
the  presence  of  a  British  officer  in  his  camp,  as  he 
imagined  that  it  might  seem  that  he  was  un- 
able to  meet  and  overcome  the  first  difficulty  which 
he  had  experienced  after  ascending  the  throne. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  the   Baja,  at  day-break. 

He  attacks  the  re-    attacked  the  villago  of  Charki,  about 

their  village*.  4  milcs  south  west  of  Dacbi,  where 
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some  1,500  or  2,000  of  the  rebellious  Jats  had  col- 
lected and  entrenched  themselves.  They  had  been 
repeatedly  warned,  and  several  days  had  been  allow- 
ed them  to  come  in  and  make  their  submission,  but 
they  declared  their  determination  to  resist  the  Raja's 
autiiority  to  the  last  But  when  the  attack  really 
took  place,  and  the  guns  opened  on  the  village,  the 
insurgents  broke  at  once,  and,  in  their  flighty  a 
good  many  were  overtaken  and  cut  up.  The  village 
was  then  burnt,  and  the  Baja^  the  same  day,  marched 
against  another,  Mankind,  six  miles  distant,  which 
was  captured  and  destroyed.  The  village  of  Jhanju 
was  the  last  place  at  which  the  rebels  made  a  stand, 
but  it  was  taken  by  storm  on  the  16th  of  May,  with 
a  few  casualties  on  both  sides.  It  shared  the  fate 
of  the  two  other  villages,  and  the  insurgents,  finding 
their  cause  hopeless,  fled  to  Bajputana  territory  and 
the  rebellion  was  over.  The  Baja  was  as  merciful 
affcer  his  success  as  he  had  been 
energetic  m  action.  He  only  pun- 
ished the  ring-leaders  of  the  revolt,  permitting  the 
zamindars  to  return  to  Dadri  territory  and  rebuild 
their  ruined  villages,  and  order  has  ever  since  been 
maintained  in  this  part  of  the  Jhind  dominions.* 

Baja  Baghbir  Singh  married,  as  his  first  wife, 
Tk€famU}fofMajm  tbc  daughter  of  Jowahir  Singh, 
BaghMrBi^h.  Chaudhrf  of  Dadrf.     She  bore  him 

one  son  and  a  daughter.  The  former,  Balbir  Singh, 
is  now  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  the  girl  was  mar- 
ried to  Sirdar  Bishan  Singh  Kalsia  in  April   1865, 

*  Agent  Lieutenant  Governor  Cis-Satlej  States,  Nos.  113,  115, 121, 
126, 127,  129, 134,  dated  9th,  lltb,  I3tb,  18th,  19tb,  20th,  and  23rd  ot 
May  1864. 

Government  Punjab  to  Asent  Cia-Satlej  States,  Ko.  360  dated  12th 
May,  and  No.  383,  dated  23rd  May.  Commissioner  Hissar  to  Commie- 
iioner  Cis-Satlej  States,  demi-officials  of  16th,  17th,  and  19th  May 
1864. 
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vfhen  wedding  gifts  to  the  VAlUe  of  Bs.  3^000  were 
presented  on  the  pi^rt  of  the  British  Ooyemment.* 

The  Baji^  iuarried  a  second  time  in  the  family 
of  Dhyan  Singh,  Oil,  of  Bajamajra,  but  there  has 
been  no  issue  of  this  marriage. 

The  principal  residence  of  Baja  Baghbir  Singh 
is  at  Sangrur,  but  he  does  not  neg- 
lect the  administration  of  the  dis- 
tant parts  of  his  estate.  He  is  a  man  of  e:s^cellent 
judgment  and  great  honesty,  and  during  the  late 
minorities  in  Pattiala  and  Nabha^  his  advice  has 
always  been  good,  even  if  bis  young  relatives  have 
not  always  cared  to  follow  it  The  Biga  is  a 
keen  sportsman  and  a  brave  soldier,  and  his  little 
army  of  1,500  men  is  i^  a  state  of  great  e£^ciency. 

The  Jhind  t^ritory  is  1,236  s()uare  mxleB  in 

nuoiMiiuj,«rjji.  ^^^^^*  with  a  population  of  about 
mnd  papuiatum,  ^  ^50,000.  The  revonuo  has  rapidly 
iheJhi^asu^,  increased  of  late  years,  and  is  now 
betw^eQ  MX  aad  sev^  lakhs  of  rupees  a  year, 

The  **  Moto**  or  m^iifd  present  is  qnite  optional ;  \}m^  are  yer^ 
flew  piiecedents  in  &rpr  of  }tB  being  nMe,  and  it  is  aalj  given  as  a  toA^eii 
of  tl^e  speciiil  favor  of  Qoyemn^eut. 

Agent  Lieutenant  Governor,  No.  119,  dated  14th  April  t865to 
Government  PonMb*  6oyeroi|ieii(  FwiJ^l)  to  Agentk  No,  4S^  dated 
9n4  May  18W, 
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THE   HISTORY 

OF  THE 


The  Nabha  Chiefs  claim  precedence  over  the 

nmKtMAfa  ii#     ^^^^^  Phulkiau  houses  on  account 

th€€t4es$br»Heh0r    of  thclr  desceut  from    the  eldest 


branch  of  the  family.  The  histor- 
ies of  Patiiala  and  Jhind  have  contained  an  account 
of  the  common  ancestor  Phul^  and  of  his  two  sons 
Gurditta  and  Sukhchen^  from  the  elder  of  whom  the 
Nabha  house  has  sprung,  and  from  the  younger  the 
house  of  Jhind, 

The   Nabha  genealogy  is   as 
^'-^        foUows:-- 


Okvm*        JIumUo.      T»Uit  Mai 


4.1687. 
- \ 

Gnr^ifeK  BiiUioheii. 

d.  1754^  4rom  whom  Ihd 

I  JliiQd  family  baa 

^imty,  Oaaoeiided. 

Xamu  Sim^  BfUwr  Singk. 

^^^  «f .  ;78». 

Bm  Jaawant  %inAt  Bibi  Sqbha  Kaw  Bibi  Sada  Koiii^ 

I     d.  1940.  m,  Bifdar  BMb  m,  Birdar  Jai 

Bingli  BhangU  Biogh. 


Baiuift  Singii,       B^a  Derindar 
^iliasa.  Bii^ 

Bi^a  Bhaipnv  Singli,       Bi^a  Bhagwaa 
4, 14a,  6.1848. 

On  the  death  of  Tilokha,  in  1687,  hi«  estate 
J^^^J*^^^^  was  divided  between  his  sons, 
^tuoicha.  Gurditta  married  the  daughter  of 
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Sirdar  Sardul  Singh  Min^  of  Mauran^  who  bore  him 
one  son,  Suratja.  He  founded  the  village  of 
Dhanaula  or  Dhandla,  on  that  portion  of  the  estate 
of  his  father  that  fell  to  his  share,  and,  subsequently, 
the  town  of  Sangrur,  which  remained  the  head 
quarters  of  the  Nabha  State,  till  seized  by  treachery 
by  the  Baja  of  Jhind,  and  he  also  took  from  his 
neighbours  a  considerable  portion  of  the  surrounding 
country.  He  was  always  on  bad  terms  with  his 
younger  brother  Sukhchen,  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  their  disputes  ended  in  bloodshed 

He  died  in  1754,   and  was  succeeded  by  his 

^  .    .  .«        grandson  Hanur  Singh,   his  only 

dut^,ana9U4M>eM9ion    SOU   Suratya  having  died  two  years 

of  HmmH' Singh.  i*  i  •  i  -r-r         • 

earlier,  leaving  two  sons,  Hamir 
Singh  and  Kapur  Singh.  Kapur  Singh  married 
Baj  Kour,  the  daughter  of  Sujan  Singh  Mansahia,  but 
died  without  issue,  and  his  brother,  in  accordance 
with  the  Sikh  custom  of  Karewa  or  chaddardalna, 
married  the  widow  and  succeeded  to  his  brother's 
estate  of  Kapurgarh  and  Sangrur,  which  he  had 
increased  by  the  addition  of  the  villages  of  Fakho 
and  Badyala.  This  lady  was  the  only  one  of  Hamir 
Singh's  wives  who  bore  him  a  son,  Jaswant  Singh, 
born  in  the  year  1775.  The  Chief  married,  besides, 
a  daughter  of  Nathd  Singh,  Magharia  ;  Desu,  the 
daughter  of  Sirdar  Makhan  Singh  of  Rori,  who  gave 
birth  to  two  daughters,  Subha  Kour  and  Sada  Kour, 
the  former  of  whom  was  married  to  Sirdar  Sahib 
Singh,*  the  powerful  Bhangi  Chief,  and  the  latter  to 
Sirdar  Jai  Singh  of  Batala.     His  fourth  wife  Baj 


*  Translation  of  replies  of  the  Nabba  Ablkars  in  tbe  Mowran 
case  18th  May  1844,  and  the  Bhangi  History,  it  is  curious  that  both 
the  Nabha  and  Bhadour  family  histories  make  Subha  Kour  the  wife  of 
Krdar  Onjar  Singh  Bhangi,  which  is  quite  erroneous. 
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Kour,  the  daughter  of  Sirdar  Dhan  Singh  of 
Nirhana,  had  no  children.  Hamir  Singh  was  a  brave 
and  energetic  Chief  and  added  very  largely  to  his 
Theu^um0fNabha  possossions.  Hc  founded  the  town 
f^nded,A.i>.i7M.  ^f  Nabha  in  the  year  1755  ;  four 
years  later  he  obtained  possession  of  Bhadson,  and,  in 
1763,  having  joined  Kaja  Ala  Singh  of  Pattiala  and 
the  other  Sikh  Chiefs  in  the  great  battle  of  Sirhind, 
when  Zin  Khan,  the  Muhammadan  Governor,  was 
slain,  he  obtained  Imloh  or  Amloh  as  his  share  of 
the  spoil.  He  conquered  Bori  from  Bahimdad 
Khan  in  1776.  Hamir  Singh  was  the  first  Chief  of 
Nabha  who  established  a  mint,*  which  may  be 
accepted  as  a  sign  of  his  complete  independence. 
Many  of  the  successes  of  Nabha  at  this  time 
were  due  to  the  ability  of  a  Muhammadan  Diwan 
of  the  Baja's,  popularly  known  as  ^'Kubba/'  or 
the  hump-backed. 

Hamir  Singh  was  not  invariably  fortunate,  and 

TK€  tiert  •/  ^^  -^J^  Gajpat  Singh  of  Jhind  he 
amt^rurh^thmJimia  fouud  morc  than  his  match.  In 
0fjHin4.  ^y^^^     ^^    j^^^^    ^^^^  invaded 

Nabha  on  a  frivolous  pretext^  took  Hamir  Singh 
prisoner  by  treachery,  and  seized  the  strong  town 
of  Sangrur,  which  has  never  been  restored.t 

When  Hamir  Singh  died  in  1783,  his  son  Jas- 
ThBd^h^fM^w    want  Sin^  was  only  eight  years  of 
^^tht'^JI^f    ^®»  ^^^  ^*  ^^  necessary  to  appoint 
jr«<  IH99.  a  Regent  to  carry  on  the  administra- 

tion. Rani  Desu,  one  of  the  late  Chiefs  widows, 
was  selected  on  account  of  her  capacity  for  business, 
in  preference  to  the  mother  of  Jaswant  Singh.   Desu 

•  AnU  p.  817. 

t  AnU  p.  818—815. 
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had  held  her  own  bravely  against  Jhind  during  the 
imprisonment  of  her  husband,  recovering  most  of 
the  territory  which  had  been  seized  by  Qajpat 
Singh,  with  the  aid  of  troops  lent  by  her  Bon-in--law 
Sirdar  Sahib  Singh  Bhangi  of  Gujrat. 

With  these  foreign  troops  she  maintained  her- 
Ths  d^th  •fMM    ^^  ^  Kegent,  ruling  in  the  name 

P^.A.l>.1790.  ^f   Jj^y  ^^  ^11    1790^  ^]^^^  ^^  JJ^ 

suddenly  :  her  enemy  and  rival  Raja  Gajpat  Singh 
at  Jhind  having  died  in  the  previous  year. 

After  this,  the  relations  between  Nabha  aiid 
Th€  e»p€duiBn  Jhind  became  more  friendly,  adid  a 
aS!LutM.  '^^  ^  common  danger  for  the  time  united 
them  in  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  power  of  George 
Thomas,  the  master  of  !Qansi,  whose  wars  and  con- 
quests, so  far  as  they  concerned  the  Cis-Satlej  States, 
have  been  already  related,* 

In  the  arrangements  made  at  Dehli  with  General 

Th€pri4>e9fMah'    Porrou,    tiio    Commander-in-Chief 

raHam09iHan€0.        ^f  j^q    Northom  Mahratta  army, 

for  the  e:?:pulsion  of  Thomas  from  Hansi,  it  does  not 
appear  that  Nabha  was  concemed,t  The  Agents 
of  the  Raja  of  Pattiala,  Baja  Bhag  Singh  of  Jhind, 
and  Bhai  Lai  Singh  of  Kythal,  were  the  contracting 
parties,  but  Nabha  was  included  in  the  conditions 
finally  settled,  as  that  State  would  benefit  as  much  as 
any  other  from  the  defeat  of  the  common  enemy. 
The  revenue  and  tribute  promised  to  be  paid  to  the 
Mahrattas  by  the  Sikhs,  who  were  strangely 
willing  to  surrender  their  indep^idence,  is  given 
in  the  following  list,  which  shows  fairly  the  relative 
power  and  resources  of  the  several  Ois-Satiej  States 
at  the  close  of  the  last  c^itury. 

•  Ante  p.  81. 
t  Ante  p.  88. 
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Reven/ue. 


Tribute. 


Raja  Sahib  Singh  of 

Pattiala^  ...  Bs.  1,14,750     Bs.  38,250 

Baja  Jaswant  Singh 


ofNabha, 

n 

28,500       , 

„       9,500 

BajaBhag  Singh  of 
Jhind, 

n 

21,750       , 

n      7,250 

The  Chie&  of  Maler 

Kotia, 

n 

15,000       , 

„       5,000 

The   Chie&   of  Bai 

Kot» 

n 

60,000       , 

„    20,000 

The  Chiefe  of  Baipor 

and  Gujarwal,     ... 

n 

15,000       , 

„       5,000 

Biai  Lai    Singh  of 

Kythal, 

n 

45,000       , 

„    15,000 

Total,    ... 

Bs.  8,00,000  Ba 

.  1,00,000 

fr 


Raja  Jaswant  Singh  of  Nabha  was  not  as  ready 
x»e  B^fm  mmke9    as  the  Chiefs  of  Jhind  and  Kythal 

ri^nds  with  fhit  ^ 

Mn^u^h,  to  make  friends  with  the  English, 

but  he  sent  his  agents  to  be  present  at  the  interview 
held  at  Ndnak  Toda  between  General  Lake  and 
the  Cis-Satlej  Ghiefii,  and  was  thanked  by  that  offi- 
cer for  the  friendly  sentiments  which  his  agents 
were  directed  to  express  towards  the  British  Go- 
vernment* The  following  year,  when  Holkar,  the 
Mahratta  Prince,  was  advancing  northwards  to 
Lahore  and  halted  at  Nabha,  the  Baja  refused  to 
assist  him  in  any  way,  pleading  his  engagements 
with  the  English*  Lord  Lake  assured  the  Baja  that 
so  long  as  his  disposition  towards  the  British  Govern- 
ment remained  unchanged,  his   possessions  would 

'      *  Letter  of  Lord  Lake  to  Bm^m  Jaswant  Siiigh«  dated  26th  May  1804. 
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never  be  curtailed  nor  any  demand  made  upon  him 
for  tribute. 

The  history  of  the  first  connection  of  Maharaja 
The  vahha  Chief    Raujit  Singh  with  the  Cis*Satlej 
B^uiSil^h^^l^n.    States  and  his  conquests  and  in- 
^*^-  trigues,    have  been    related   with 

so  much  detail  in  the  Pattiala  narrative  thai 
it  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  do  more  than  briefly 
allude  to  them.  Bani  Aus  Kour  of  Pattiala^  wife  of 
the  imbecUe  Sahib  Singh^,  had  for  some  time  hee^ 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Bajas  of  Naldia  and 
Jhind,  and  with  the  assistance  of  ibe  Thanesar  and 
Kythal  Chiefs  was  getting  the  better  in  the  eon^ 
test^  when  the  Jhind  Chief  summoned  bis  kinsman 
the  Maharaja  of  Lahore  to  his  aid.^  Banjit  Siii^h 
arrived  speedily  with  a  large  fon^ie,  and,  althou^ 
he  did  litUe  to  heal  the  dispute  which  existed  be- 
tween  Pattiala  and  the  neighbouring  States^  he 
rewarded  his  friends  and  adherents  by  grantee  from 
the  country  which  he  conquered,  Baja  Jaswant 
Singh  receiving  as  his  share,  portions  of  Kot,  Basia^ 
Tidwandi  and  Jagraon,  51  vUlages  worth  Bs.  26,690 ; 
and  seven  villages  from  the  Ghumgrana  estate 
worth  Bs.  8,350.t 

During  the  Cis-Satlqj  expeditions  of  Banjit 
Singh  in  1807,  ia08^  the  Nabha 
Chief  remained  his  firm  ally,  hop- 
ing to  profit  by  the  weakness  and  dissentions  in  Pat- 
tiala. It  1 807,  he  received  a  grant  of  four  villages  of 
the  Ghumgrana  estltte,  taken  by  the  Maharaja  from 


The  Xahart^a^e 
eampmtgn  ef  1807* 
1808. 


*  Gircnlar  of  Resideat  Dehli  to  all  BeBiden^  Mtigifitnttt^&e.,  dated 
l8t  November  1806. 

t  Vide  Appendix  A.-^tatement  of  tlie  oonqveete  of  BanjhSiDgli^ 
during  the  jears  1806—9. 
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Gujax  Singh,  aud^  the  next  jaar^  the  district  of 
Kaunah,  consisting  of  eighteen  villages,  taken  from 
Hani  Baipori  and  Ban  Singhu  But,  at  lengtifi,  he, 
with  the  other  Cis-Satlej  Chiefe,  began  to  under- 
stand  that  Baajit  Singh's  friendship  was  only  one 
degree  less  dangerous  thtux  his  enmity^  and  that 
he  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  absolute 
supremacy  over  the  whole  country  to  the  north  of 
the  Jamna.  With  this  conviction,  was  quite  willing  to 
turn  to  the  English,  with  whom  he  had  always  remain- 
ed on  friendly  terms,  for  protection.  He  received 
jMto  is  to»M»  Colonel  Ochterlony  on  his  arrival  at 
toeHM  Nabha  with  the  utmost  cordiality,* 

and  in  May  of  the  same  year  was  taken  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  Government,  with  the 
other  Chiefs  of  Malwa  and  Sirhind.  t 

At  this  time  Baja  Jaswant  Singh  ranked  third 

The  peHiUm  of  ^^^^^S  *^®  Cis-Satlcj  Chiefs.  First 
ifmtha  wuh  ren»60«  was  ^B  Maharaja  of  Pattiala  with 
a  revenue  of  upwards  of  six  lakhs 
of  rupees ;  the  Bhais  of  Kythal  were  second, 
with  a  revenue  of  two  Istkhs  and  a  quarter,  and 
third  was  Nabha,  with  one  lakh  and  a  half;  though 
the  Chiefs  of  Kalaia  and  Ladwa  had  almost  as 
large  an  income  and  certainly  could  bring  more 
troops  into  the  field.  J  Sir  David  Ochterlony  had 
formed  a  high  opinion  of  the  Baja's  abilities :  writ- 
ing to  Government  he  observed,  "  Jaswant  Singh 
**  is  one  of  the  principal  Sirdars  under  our  protection, 
^^  and  by  far  superior  in  manner,  management  and 

•  Colonel  Ochterlony  to  Secretary  to  Oovernment,  4th  of  February 
1809.    A.  Beton,  fisqaire,  Reaideut  (Delhi,  to  Secretary  to  Government,     I 
10th  Aognst  1809.    Colonel  X^chterlony  to  JEUu«  of  Nabha,  6th  February 
1809. 

t  Proclamation  of  3rd  May  1809. 

t   |ate.nent  j[»repar0d  in  1^09  by  Colonel  Ochterlony. 
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**  understandingy  to  any  of  them  I  liave  yet  seen.  I 
^'  have  seen  much  of  his  country,  which  is  highly 
**  cultiyated,  and  proves  him  to  be  mild  and  unop- 
''  pressive,  a  character  seldom  seen  amongst  them, 
*^  and  is  made  more  conspicuous  by  his  lands  being 
^'  much  mixed  with  the  Baja  of  Pattiala,  where  the 
**  contrast  is  very  discemabla''  * 

Although  by  the  proclamation  of  the  3rd  of 
May  1809,  the  Ghiefii  taken  under  British  protection 
were  exempted  from  tribute  and  confirmed  in  the 
exercise  of  their  ancient  rights  and  authority,  yet 
Jaswant  Singh  sought  and  obtained  from  the  Go- 
vernor General  more  explicit  and  personal  assurances 
on  these  points,  and,  later,  a  sanad  was  granted  to 
him  confirming  to  him  all  his  possessions  under  the 
seal  of  the  Governor  General,  t 

In  1810,  the  Baja  received  from  the  En^ror 
s%«MiMi«i«e<ff»«    of  Dehli,  to  whom  he  had  sent,  a 

M^fm  t0wmrds  PmUU      prcSCUt  of  tWO  gUUS  aud  foUT    boWS, 

dimimuh  the  power  a  title  of  houor,  '' BaT^  Bans  Sar- 
o/i*i«*ie.  mourMalwindraBuhddar/'t  From 

his  near  connection  with  the  family  of  Pattiala^  the 
Nabha  Chief  was  naturally  one  of  the  advisers  of 
that  State,  with  Baja  Bhag  Singh  of  Jhind,  and 
Bhai  Lai  Singh  of  Kythal.§  The  Baja  of  Pattiala 
was  almost  imbecile,  and  his  wife,  Bani  Aus  Kour, 


^  Colonel  Ochterloiiy  to  J.  MonctoD,  EMoire,  Secretaiy  19th  liar 
1810. 

t  Letter  of  Rajft  of  Nabha  to  GoTernor  General,  7tli  Jnne  1810" 
Beply  of  Governor  General,  SOtli  November  1810. 

}  Mnrasila  from  Resident  Sbahjahanabad  to  Rija  of  Nabha,  97th 
September  1810.  Letter,  from  Mnhammad  Akbar  Shah,  Emperor  of 
Dehli,  dated  28rd  September  1810,  to  Riy'a  of  Nabha.  with  ilrmaa 
conferring  the  title,  2Gth  September  1810. 

§  Colonel  Ochterlony  to  Government,  9th  March  1811. 
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virtuallj  exercised  supreme  authority,  subject  in 
certain  matters  to  the  advice  of  the  other  Chiefs 
and  tixe  British  Political  Agent.  But  the  influence 
of  the  Nabha  Baja  was  not  used  for  good.  Both 
during  the  last  years  of  the  life  of  Baja  Sahib  Singh 
and  during  the  minority  of  his  son,  his  only  object 
was  to  increase  the  disorders  of  Pattiala  and  to  make 
the  scandal  of  its  mismanagement  sufficiently  notori- 
ous to  call  for  direct  interference  from  without^  or 
possibly  to  break  up  the  principality  altogether,  in 
which  case  he  hoped  to  share  in  the  spoil,  and  to 
increase  his  own  possessions  at  the  expense  of  his 
xhs  aMrMiM*  0f  kinsman.  The  character  which  Sir 
jmsmmmisim^h.  David  Ochterlouy  had  given  of  the 
Baja  referred  alone  to  his  administrative  qualities, 
and  not  to  his  conduct  towards  the  neighbouring 
States,  in  which  he  showed  himself  as  unscrupulous 
and  grasping  as  any  other  Chief.  He  was  no  worse 
than  others,  but^  at  this  time,  there  was  no  single 
Chief  in  the  Cis-Satlej  territory  who  appeared  to 
have  any  idea  of  right  distinct  from  his  own  per- 
sonal interest,  and  the  consideration  that  his  object 
could  only  be  attained  by  violence  or  fraud,  gave 
him  no  concern.  With  Pattiala  there  had  always 
existed  on  the  part  of  Nabha  a  jealousy  which  had 
led  to  constant  disputes. 

The  Nabha  Chiefs,   who  considered  that  they 

ThB  grie««f»««    ^^^6  l>y  birth  and  right  the  head 

mg^in^i^muimim.       ^f  ^ho  Phulkiau  family,  saw  with 

great  dissatis&ction  the  younger  branch  growing 
more  wealthy  and  powerful  than  themselves, 
and  the  influence  of  this  feeling  may  be  traced  in 
almost  all  the  relations  between  the  States  till  the 
time  of  the  first  Sikh  wan 
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4-  bQUD4cir7  4ii»putQ  regigrcling  thq  la,iid8  of 
The  duat^  re-    Doladhi,  a  village  close  to  the  walls 
i/iM«4M.  of    Nabl)a  aad  the  ownership  of 

wlUoh  was  claomed  by  both  States^  had  beeu  a 
pii|oipfi|,l  cause  of  ill-feeliitg.  This  wafii  one  of  the 
0£|,a@s  which  Mahariiga  Banjit  Singh  WK^  summoned 
ifo  decide  m  1807,  but  which,  Aeyertheless,  for  more 
tb44  twei^ty  ye^^rs  afterwards  continued  to  be  a 
^uitftU  c^ose  of  strife.* 

Mwy   Qthar   disputes    arosQ   between   these 
9^  Mi^PHU  re,    Stfi^tes  regwrding   their    respectiYe 

0#fNlti|^  the  vUl0tf€  .  ^  °  \ 

efAiihi.  boundaries.     In  January  1819,  the 

M ^Hs^^  of  Pattiala  sent  troops  to  ti^e  possession 
of  tH^  yillSige  of  Aliki,  which  he  declared  waa  his^ 
and  it  was  only  on  the  representations  of  the  Political 
Agent  th^t  he  consented  to  withdraw  them  and 
{appoint  arbitrators  to  settle  the  dispute.  ^  The  follow- 
ing year  Pattiala  complained  of  t^e  aggressions  of 
sv  *mw»««  f^  ^6  Nabha  Ilaj^  The  first  ffrie- 
Imhpn,  vance  was  With  referco^oe    to  the 

yiUiiges  of  Kowla&heri,  belonging  to  Patti^  and 
PhnlfLdxQri  belonging  to  Nabha.  In  the  previous 
yef^  Bfl^e^  Jasiwant  ^ingh  had  complained  of  the 
^ncrofbchmenta  of  the  Kowlaeiheri  i(amind£urs  on  the 
Phulaah^ri  If^nds,  A^it^ratora  were  appointed,  and 
ft  decision  given  in  his  favor.  The  Maharaja  of 
Pattiala  iiken  aent  troops  into  S^owlashejj,  to  pro- 
1^  th€|  inhajbatantsi  4A  he  s^c^edt  from  the  stronger 


Gitplaio  Mi^nv  (0  Sir  £t  Colebrooke,  12th  Apri^  aoth  Jo1y«  30th 
Slepteoiber,  2nd  and  lath  October,  and  Idth  December  1828.  Sir  fi. 
OQlebroctke  to  Cij>tain  Marray,  1  Itli  and  IStM  June,  26tli,  aotii  Jiuly,  dOth 
September,  2ih1  and  lath  October  1828. 

t  FroiA  Gwtaia  Bibch  to  Sir  B.  QchteHooy,  dated  12lh  September 
1819. 
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and  hoBtile  neighbouniig  villages.  This  action  was 
quite  unnecessary,  for  the  Phtdaaheri  tillagers  had 
gained  all  they  wanted  and  had  no  wish  to  continue 
the  quarrel^  but  the  Maharaja  was  unwilling  to 
relinqi]^sh  his  claim,  and  the  result  Was  much  conten- 
tion and  bloodshed 

A  second  subject  of  disptite  was  the  boundary 
€»*«.  9utjM9  pf  between  the  village  of  Bhadour, 
**^'^*^  belonging   to   Sirdars    Dip   Singh 

and  Bir  Singh,  relations  of  ihe  Fattiala  Chief, 
and  the  village  of  Kdngar,  belonging  to  Nabha, 
in  which  Cfase  also  the  Kabha  tlaja  had  the 
right  on  his  side ;  and,  thirdly,  the  possession  of  the 
lander  in  Harriana  to  the  south  of  the  Gaggar, 
which  had  been  divided  between  the  States  when 
the  boundaries  of  Harriana  and  British  territory 
were  laid  down.* 

Raja  Jaswant  Shigh's  troubles  were  not  con- 
jPViMiiy  «KMe».  ^eA  to  bouudary  disputes  with 
r^SJ^'^StJJS  Pattiala.  His  eldest  son,  Kour 
^•^*-  Ranjit    Singh,    in     1818,      influ- 

enced by  evil  advisers  and  chiefly  by  the  Sirdar  of 
iiidhrin,  rebelled  openly  against  his  authority,  and 
it  was  only  through  the  personal  influence  of  the 
Political  Agent  that  he  consented  to  dismiss  those 
of  his  followers  who  were  obnoxious  to  the  Baja^ 
and  to  return  to  his  allegiance,  when  his  jagir, 
which  had  been  confiscated,  was  restwed  to  him.t 
The  reconciliation  between  £skther  and  son  was  not 
permanent  In  1822  the  Raja  again  believed  that 
Ranjit  Singh  was  plotting  against  him,  and  resumed 
all  the  lands  which  had  been  assigned  for  his  sup- 

*  Captain  Birch,  to  Sir  D.  Ochfterlooy  dated  32i]d  November  1680.^ 
t  €aq;>taiii  Fnch  te  Bir  D.  OchterioDj,  dated  ISMi  Jannoy,  and  lath 
February  1819, 
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port ;  and,     in   1824,   declared  that  his  boh  was 
An  au^ae*  wm^    implicated  in  a  conspiracy  against 
B^im^9  ufe.  his  Ufo.     Hc  proposod  altogether  to 

disinherit  the  Prince  and  his  children  in  &yor  of  his 
second  son,  and  to  add  the  lands  of  Raja  Siq^g^  of 
Xidhrdn,  the  most  influential  of  Banjit  Singh's  friends, 
to  the  State  lands.  The  evidence  which  the  Baja 
was  able  to  produce  in  support  of  his  fears  was  fanci- 
ful in  the  extreme,  and  the  Prince  indignantly  denied 
the  truth  of  the  charge ;  but  his  supposed  accompli- 
ces were  thrown  into  prison,  heavily  ironed,  while 
the  case  was  referred  for  the  orders  of  the  Governor 
General,  who  did  not  consider  the  diarge  to  be 
established,  and  ordered  that  no  restraint  should  be 
placed  on  Prince  Banjit  Singh  and  that  Sirdar 
Baja  Singh  should  be  at  once  released  from 
confinement* 

Baja  Jaswant  Singh  was  not  satisfied  with 
Theehmrgemgmimf    this    docision,     and  Submitted  to 

the    IVIiHW  !•  4l9» 

Government  a  series  of  documents 


which  he  believed  would  establish  the  truth  of  his 
assertions.  But  the  Governor  General  again  agreed 
with  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  the  Besident  at  Dehli, 
that  the  charge  was  in  no  way  substantiated,  and 
upheld  the  order  which  had  before  been  passed. 

There  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  Prince  had  been  wild  and  extravagant, 
and  that  the  Baja  had  some  reason  to  be  dissatis- 
fied with  him.     This  is  established  by  the  various 


*  Captain  Murray  to  0.  Elliott,  Esquire,  27th  and  80th  NoTember 
1824. 

G.  Elliott,  Esqnire,  to  Gaptain  Murray,  6th  May  and  aist  Septem- 
ber 1825.  0.  EUoU,  Esquire,  to  Secretaiy  to  Government  of  India,  9th 
May,  1825 

Secretary  to  Government  of  India  to  C.  £Uiott»  Esquire,  SGth  August 
1825. 
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agreements  drawn  up  at  varicnis  times  by  the  Prince, 
and  attested  by  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  but  they 
also  prove  that  the  serious  crime  charged  was  with- 
out foundation. 

The  various   orders   issued  by  Captains  Ross 
Th€t>mtidueiBfth€    ^^^   Murray,   subsequent  to  those 
f^^TUrt^^^!!^    ^^  ®"*    David    Ochterlony,   show, 


indeed,  the  continued  immoral  and 
disorderly  conduct  of  the  Prince,  but  do  not  contain 
the  smallest  direct  or  circumstantiid  evidence  of  any 
wish  or  attempt  at  assassination  of  the  Raja.  The 
only  document  which  at  all  supported  the  charge, 
was  the  alleged  confession  of  Raja  Singh  of  Lidhran ; 
but  on  this  no  reliance  whatever  could  be  placed. 
When  it  was  given,  Raja  Singh  was  a  prisoner  at 
Nabha,  completely  in  the  power  of  Jaswant  Singh, 
who  had  means  of  inducing  his  captive  to  make  any 
confession  he  wished.  The  character  of  Raja  Singh 
was  so  in&mous,  that  had  he  been  free  no  re- 
liance could  have  been  placed  on  his  word,  and 
he  was,  moreover,  the  acknowledged  instigator  of  the 
extravagances  of  the  Prince.  On  evidence  such  as 
tliis,  no  one  could  justly  be  condemned,  far  less  of  an 
attempt  to  commit  so  unnatural  a  crime  as  parricide, 
and  the  Prince  was  accordingly  acquitted.^ 

But  this  acquittal  Prince  Ranjit  Singh  did  not 
Th^  demih  Of  the  l^ug  survivo.  Ou  the  17th  of  June 
M'rincB.A.n.isM.  jggg  hc  died  at  Patrirf,  the  resi- 
dence of  Sirdar  Gulab  Singh  Shahid,  to  whose 
sister-in-law  he  had  been  married  a  short  time 
before. 


*  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  to  Secretary  to  Government  of  India  2Srd  No- 
vember 1826,  and  to  Captain  Muray,  3rd  May  1827. 


1827. 


S^retary  toGoyemment  of  India,  to  Sir  C.  Metcalfe,  27tb  April 
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The  sudden  death  of  a  person  of  importance 
Which  umtrihHt94    ^^^  the  Sikh  States  was  rarely  con^ 
•ofBtapUBtf.  sidered  to  be  due  to  natural  causes^ 

the  more  especially  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Banjit 
Singh,  he  had  been  for  years  pursued  by  the  most 
bitter  and  unrelenting  enmity  of  his  father.  The 
widows  of  the  deceased  at  once  diarged  the  Kiga 
with  their  husband's  murder,  and  the  body  certainly 
bore  marks  which  seemed  to  suggest  foul  play. 
Only  two  years  before.  Prince  Santokh  Singh,  the 
only  son  of  the  Prince,  had  died  u  suddenly/  and 
the  belief  then  was  general  that  his  grand-father,  the 
Eaja,  had  caused  poison  to  be  administered  to  him. 
But  there  was  no  shadow  of  evidence  to  suppwt  the 
charges,  and  soon  afterwards  the  mother  of  the 
Prince,  who  had  joined  the  widows  in  accusing  the 
Baja  of  the  murder,  wrote  to  Sir  Qeorge  Clerk, 
declaring  her  disbelief  in  the  alleged  instrumentality 
of  the  Raja  in  causing  her  son's  death,  and  no  furtiber 
action  was  accordingly  taken.t  Prince  Banjit  Singh, 
though  of  extravagant  and  dissolute  habits,  was  a 
young  man  of  considerable  promise,  and  was  ex- 
tremely popular  with  the  Chiefs  on  both  sides  of  the 
Satlej, 

Kour  Banjit  Singh  married  three  wives,  the 
daughters  of  Sirdars  Jodh  Singh  of  Bamne  Kaleki, 
Jassa  Singh  of  Shahpur,  and  Dya  Singh  Bhamna. 
His  son  Santokh  Singh,  was  married  to  Bhagbari, 
the  daughter  of  Sirdar  Sher  Singh  of  Shahabad, 
with  great  pomp :  all  the  Cis-Satlej  Chiefe  and  the 
British  Political  Agent  being  present  at  the  cere- 
mony. 

•  Captain  Murray  to  Acting  Resident,  4th  October  1890. 

t  Sir  Geonre  Clerk  to  Mr.  FVaser,  Gorernor  Generars  AjBent.  20th 
June  and  7th  September  1832,  and  letters  from  the  widow  and  mother 
of  Kanjit  Singh  to  Sir  G.  Clerk. 
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Notice  muflt  now  be  taken  of  an  important  case 
nm  MyMto  »«.    which  illustrates  the  nature  of  the 
iw^^irm^hmmmdtke    YehAioxkB  which  grew  up  gradually 


0ikhs,n^mrdingth€    l)etween  a  powerful  State  like  Nabha 


9fthejff9rmer.  and   its  woakcr  neighbours,   from 

original  independence  to  a  state  of  feudal  vassalage. 

The  Sikhs  of  Lidhran  and  Sunti  were  members 
me  rU0  ^  thm    of  the  powerful  Nishdnwdla  con- 
federacy,  which,  under  Sirdar  Sangat 


Singh,  Dassanda  Singh,  Jai  Singh  and  Mohr  Singh, 
took  possession^  after  the  battle  of  Sirhind,  in  1763, 
of  Ambala^  Serai  Lashkar  Khan,  Shahabad,  Dordha, 
flto  ciflw^rffiwu  ^  Lidhran,  Amloh  and  SuntL  In  the 
ihe  airfare.  y^g^   1827,  tho   Sirdars  of  Lidhrau 

and  Sunti  complained  bitterly  to  the  Agent  of  the 
Gknremor  General  at  Dehli  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
Nabha  Raja,  who  treated  them  as  his  vassals,  de- 
manded constant  service,  from  the  former  fifty  and 
from  the  latter  seventy  horse,  and  harassed  them 
with  numerous  requisitions  with  which  it  was  most 
irksome  to  comply,  and  which  the  Baja  had  no 
right  to  make  as  they  were  not  his  vassals  at  alL 
The  Political  Agents  to  whom  the  question  was 
referred,  considered  that  although  the  Chiefs  should 
continue  to  furnish  contingents  for  service  to  the 
I^}^  J^t  that  they  should  be  protected  from  his 
oppression,  and  that  their  disputes  should  be  heard 
and  decided  by  the  British  Agent  at  Ambala.^ 
The  Resident  did  not  consider  this  practicable,  as 
he  held  the  Lidhran  and  Sunti  Sikhs  to  be  dependants 
of  Nabhay  and  that  any  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  British  Government  would  weaken  the  position 


*GAptain  Mnrray  to  Sir  E.  Colebrooke  ISth  September   1827. 
JLcdng  Resident  to  Captain  Murray  27tli  July  1827. 
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of  the  Raja.  This  vassalage  was  thenceforth  con- 
sidered as  proved,  although  the  Chiefe  themselves 
denied  any  right  over  them  on  the  part  of  Nabha, 
and  the  documents  which  affirmed  it,  purporting 
to  have  been  executed  by  themselves,  they  declared 
to  be  forgeries. 

In  1836,  the  case  was  taken  up  by  Sir  G.  Clerk 

i%«  re.Hit  .f  the  ^^  thoroughly  investigated  This 
inveHigntion  «/  Sir  officcr  camc  to  the  conclusion  that, 
***^*  ^  as  regarded  the  Lidhran  Sikhs,  the 

Nabha  Raja  was  only  primus  inter  pares^  and 
had  continued,  with  the  assistance  of  the  British 
authorities,  to  usurp  the  position  of  a  feudal  lord. 
That,  with  regard  to  Sunti,  the  case  was  very 
similar,  the  Nabha  Raja  having  successfully  asserted 
his  supremacy  at  a  time  when  the  co-parcenary  rights 
of  the  Sikhs  were  imperfectly  understood* 

This  decision  was  founded  on  the  undoubted 
J^t^'^^Za^  fact  that,  under  Sikhism,  as  origin- 
gecftyuHuind^pen-  aUy  uudcrstood,  uo  such  thingf  as 
nity,  vassalage  or  feudal  superiority  had 

any  existence.  The  principle  of  the  creed  was 
fraternity;  and  the  Sikhs  boasted  of  being  com* 
munities  of  independent  soldiers.  While  the  ELhalsa 
was  still  young  and  enthusiastic  and  the  power  of 
no  individual  Chief  was  inordinately  great,  this  idea 
of  independence  represented  a  state  of  things  not 
far  removed  from  the  truth,  but  as  the  more  impor- 
tant Chiefships  gradually  increased  in  power,  their 
smaller  neighbours  were  compelled,  either  for  pro- 
tection against  others  or  to  avoid  absorption  alto- 
gether, to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
some  Chief  able  to  defend  them,  and,  in  return,  to 
give  service  in  the  field. 
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The  lidhran  and  Sonti  Sikhis  were,  at  the  time 
neMkhs^fudh^    of  the  conquest  of  Sirhind,  indepen- 
rmnm       ni  wer€    ^^^^  members  of  the  Nishdnwila 


40mi  0f  Nmhhm,  hut 


4emi0f  Kuhhrn^hut    confederacy,  and  when  Sirdar  Jai 


tiM  mgminsihBT.  Singh  scizod  lidhran  with  twenty- 
seven  adjacent  villages,  he  was  still  an  independent 
Chief.  ^  When  the  Phulkians,  in  1718,  attacked 
Ambala^  a  Nish^nw^a  possession,  the  Lidhran  and 
Sunti  Sikhs  both  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
besieged  and  fought  against  the  Nabha  troops, 
proving  that  at  this  time>  at  any  rate,  they  were 
not  vassals  of  the  Nabha  Chief,  After  this  time 
the  Lidhran  Sikhs  were  never  engaged  in  active 
hostilities  against  Nabha,  for  an  alliance  was  made 
and  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of 
Sirdar  Jai  Singh  to  Baja  Jaswant  Singh.  But  the 
Sikhs  of  Sunti,  on  several  subsequent  occasions 
fought  against  Nabha^  and,  so  late  as  1810  and  1814, 
when  they  were  at  war  with  the  Chiefs  of  Kannah 
and  Karar,  Nabha  gave  them  no  assistance,  as  she 
undoubtedly  would  have  done  had  they  been  her 
acknowledged  feudatories. 

Soon  after  the  capture  of  Sirhind,  the  Sunti 
]f^hT7i^*Jr\h^  Sikhs  seized  Amloh  and  thirty-six 
Bm$ui  Mkhs.  mnd  adjacont  villaires;  but  on  the  ap- 
mrhurmimrt.  proach  of   Ahmod    Shah   Durani, 

who  was  invading  the  Punjab  from  the  north,  they, 
in  common  with  other  Manjha  Sikhs,  crossed 
the  Satlej  to  oppose  him.  Nabha  took  this 
opportunity  to  possess  herself  of  Amloh  and 
half  of  its  attached  villages,  and  the  rightftd  owners 
on  their  return  were  only  able  to  establish  their  head 
quarters  at  Sunti,  and  carry  on  hostilities  against 


•  AnU  Note  p.  48. 
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Nabfa%  vfitii  YBrjpSig  n^^tooem,  vaiiil  Sirdar  Jassa 
Siagh  Ahluvalia  ^ad  Sirdar  Himmat  Singh  of 
Shahabad,  B^cting  aa  arbitrartora,  assigned  Amloh  to 
to  Nabha^  and  the  thir^-fivo  villages  to  be  held 
in  oo-paroMarj  or  e^iahdrafni  tenure  between  thenk 
This  ^ecisicMi  the  Sunti  Sikhs  wero  o(Hn|)elled  to 
aocept^  but  ihej  remained  on  yeiy  bad  terms  with 
Nabha»  and  systematioally  opposed  ihsA  State  in 
every  possible  wijy.* 

Documents    were    tmdoubtedlj    in    existence 
3w  retoit^^  h^nh    which,   if  genuine,   proved  that  the 
MEt^Z^  mipremacy    of    Nabha    and  their 

J*^^^*^*)^  liability  to  ftimish  contingents  for 
umm%€fr9i€9:  service  had  been  admitted  by  the 
Chiefs  ;  but  these  they  pronounced  forgeries  and 
Sir  Oeorge  Clerk  appears  to  have  believed  them. 
It  was  not  however  easy  to  prove  the  fraud  if  any 
existed  ;  and  the  Chiefs  had  certainly  for  some  years, 
under  protest  it  may  be,  rendered  suit  and  service, 
and  their  obligation  to  do  so  had  been  maintained 
on  many  occasions  by  the  British  Government, 
although  once,  in  1834,  it  had  reversed  a  decision 
of  the  Baja  of  Nabha  in  a  case  of  disputed  inheri- 
tance inLidhran. 

This  being  the  case,  Hie  (xovemment  of  India 
o#  wi»r?!u  ST  t!u    *^  ^^  conmd»   it  expedient    to 


declare  the  Sikhs  of  Sunti  and 
Km9hm,hui4k^hiH0  Lidhrau  altogether  independent  of 
Z^T^*""^  •"^  Nabha.  The  complaints  which  they 
had  made  of  harassing  and  perpetual  demands  for 


*  SirD.  OcYierlony  to  Captain  Marray,  11th  November  1S15.  Sir 
Q%m^  CSerk  to  Sir  T.  Ileteslfe,  Amst  Governor  Ooneral,  IM  AiigMt 
and  Iflt  September  1836.  Original  docaroents  containing  the  agreemeuta 
of  4be  XMsfa  with  Nabba.  air  T.  Metcalfe  to  Sir  George  Clerk,  3l8t 
March,  and  Sir  George  Clerk  to  T.  Metcalfe  19th  April  1837. 
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service  were  neyeriheless  regarded^  and  ihe  Kaja 
of  Nabha  was  directed  to  dispense  with  their  servioe 
altogether,  except  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  a 
son,  the  marriage  of  one  oi  his  spns  or  daughtws, 
Hxe  death  of  the  reigning  Prince,  or  in  time  of  actual 
war.  The  dignity  of  NaUba  was  thus  duly  ccmsidered, 
and  the  Sunti  and  lidhran  Sikhs  relieved  from 
the  oppressi<m  of  which  they  had  so  bitterly  oom- 
plained.* . 

The  Kaja  of  Nabha  offered  his  services  to  the 
British  Government  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Kabul  campaign, 
and  although  they  were  necessarily 
declined,  the  Gk)vemor  General  thanked  him  for  the 
friendly  si»rit  which  had  prompted  the  offinr.t 

On  the  22nd  of  May  1840,  Ri^a  Jaswant 
;  ^  rf^-ifc  •/  jiiM.  Singh,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
SS40.  in  a  declining  state  of  health,  diedi 

aged  66,  and  wm  succeeded  by  his  only  surviving  son, 
Devindar  Singh,  then  in  his  eighteenth  year4 
The  character  of  the  B^a  has  been  already  describ- 
ed. However  grasping  and  unscrupulous  hiacon*^ 
duct  may  have  beeu  towards  his  i^eighbouTS  and 
rivals,  he  had  always  administered  the  aflS^rs  of  hi« 
own  State  justly  and  well  His  policy  was  excellent^ 
^d  his  subjects  were  opntented  And  h»4  reason  to 
lan^ent  his  death. 


*  Secretary  to  Government  to  Ag^l  QoTerpor  Geftera^  $$A 
Angnst  1838«  and  to  Raja  of  Nabha  of  the  same  date.  Agent  Governor 
General  to  Sir  G.  Clerk,  8th  September  1838,  and  to  Seeretary  Govern- 
ment«  Ist  June  and  11th  Augnat  1838. 

Despatch  No.  10  of  Court  of  Oireclon^  19th  Maroh  1840. 

t  Raja  of  Nabha  to  Governor  CtoneraK  Governor  General  to  Bijai 
4ated  8lh  of  November  1838,  and  to  Sir  G.  Clerk  of  the  same  date. 

t  Sir  G.  Clerk  to  Mr.  Thomason,  Agent  Lieutenant  Qovermor,  28th 
May  1840.  -i      ? 
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Baja  Jaswant  Singh  married  five  wives :  Dya 
Kour.  daiL^hter  of  Sirdar  Jai  Sin&fh 
lidhran ;  Chand  Kour,  daughter  of 
Sirdar  Bam  Singh  Dhillon,  who  has  lately  died  at 
a  great  age  ;  Bam  Kour,  daughter  of  Sirdar  Bagh 
Singh  Ballon  ;  Harkour,  daughter  of  Sirdar  Hari 
Singh  of  Jodhpdr ;  and,  lastly,  Dharam  Kour,  the 
daughter  of  Sirdar  Sujan  Singh  of  Ghumon.  Of 
these,  Bani  Dya  Kour  gave  birth  to  Banjit  Singh» 
and  Bani  Harkour  to  Devindar  Singh. 

The  late  Baja  had  been  a  faithful  ally  of  the 
British  Government.  In  1804  he  refused  to  assist 
Holkar  against  the  English  ;  he  gave  assistance 
in  supplies  and  carriage  during  the  Gurkha  cam- 
paign of  1810,  and  in  that  of  Bikanir,  in  1818 ;  * 
and  during  the  northward  march  of  the  British 
army  to  Kabul  in  1838,  he  advanced  a  loan  of  six 
Jakhs  of  Bupees  to  the  Govemment.t 

Devindar    Singh    was  formally    instaQed    as 
Th0in»uMmHmn^    Baja  ou  the  5th  of  October  1840, 
Biwwh.  the  Agent  of  the  Governor  General 

being  present.  This  was  the  first  installation  that 
had  taken  place  in  Nabha  since  the  English  connec- 
tion with  the  States,  and  the  Khillat  conferred  on 
the  occasion  was  similar  to  that  given  to  Baja 
Fatah  Singh  of  Jhind  in  1822,  consisting  of  an 
elephant  with  jhul  or  trappings,  a  horse  with  a 
silver  saddle,  a  Khillat  of  seven  pieces,  3  rugums, 
and  a  sword  and  shield.  X 


•  Captain  Birch  to  Raja  of  Nabha,  SOth  JnVy  1819. 

t  Captain  Murray  to  Raja  of  Nabha,  6th  November  1838. 

}  Sir  O.  Clerk  to  Seccetary  to  Government  North  Western  Provinces 
17th  September  1840,  and  to  Secretary  to  Government  of  India,  28th 
September  1840. 
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The  new  Baja's  charaicteri  the  training  he  had 
HiBemri^irminiHg    I'eceived,  and  the  circumstances  of 
im^^mraetor.  jjjg  guecession  did  not  promise  a 

wise  or  successful  administration.  It  was  only  after 
he  had  quarrdled  with  Prince  Banjit  Singh  that 
Raja  Jaswant  Singh  married  the  wife  who  gave 
birth  to  Devindar  Singh.  As  this  child  grew  up^ 
the  Raja's  hatred  for  his  elder  son  grew  mwe 
intense,  and  his  determination  to  disinherit  him  and 
leave  ihe  State  to  his  younger  and  favorite  son 
more  confirmed. 

This  resolution  was  notorious,  and  in  the  dispute 
between  father  and  son,  the  neighbouring  Chiefs 
were  involvedi  some  taking  one  side  and  some  the 
other.  Devindar  Singh  was  ten  years  old  when 
his  brother  died,  and  from  that  time  was  the  recog- 
nized heir  to  the  throne.  He  had  thus,  from  hi^ 
earliest  years,  been  surrounded  by  flatterers  and 
parasites  who  desired  to  please  his  father,  and,  in 
order  to  accumulate  every  pretext  for  disinheriting 
Ranjit  Singh,  the  greatest  pains  were  taken  wit^ 
the  education  of  his  younger  brother.  When  Dev- 
indar Singh  became,  when  still  a  boy,  the  reigning 
Prince,  hi9  Brahman  tutors,  as  was  natural  enough, 
retained  their  influence ;  and  filled  his  mind  with  an 
exaggerated  estimate  of  his  power,  dignity  and  ^n- 
portance,  till  a  character,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  distinguished  for  weakness  alone,  became 
repulsive  from  its  arrogance  and  vanity,  while  the 
old  feud  which  had  for  long  existed  between  the 
rival  houses  of  Pattiala  and  Jhind  was  revived  with 
far  greater  bitterness  than  ever. 
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The  wpeHmi  9mu»e  of 
^lurnvreiwUh  Jhin/dL 


It  has  been  before  explained  tliat  Nabha  was 
«.Sr**!iati"J^  the  eldest  branch  of  the  Phulkian 
iweemNabhaandtkm    family  and  held  the  hereditary  title 

Stutes   of   JPfflftfafa 

mtdjhimd.  of  Chaudhri,  which  had  possessed  a 

real  meaning  when  the  Ghie&  were  subjects  of  the 
DehU  Emperors.  The  title  of  Maharaja  granted  to 
the  Pattiala  Chief  had  always  excited  the  greatest 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  Baja  of  Nabha,  who  was 
most  anxious  to  obtain  the  same  honor  for  himself. 
With  Pattiala  he  had  always  been  at  feud,  and  the 
Baja  of  Jhind  had  generally  taken  the  Pattiala  side 
of  the  dispute  and  was  in  consequence  equally 
obnoxious  to  Nabha.  But  there  was  another  and 
more  recent  cause  for  the  bad 
feeling  between  these  Chie&. 
When  Baja  Sangat  Singh  of  Jhind  died  without 
male  issue,  ihe  principal  claimants  for  the  throne 
were  Sirdar  Sarup  Singh  of  Bazidpur  and  his  cousin 
Sirdar  Sukhan  Singh  of  Badrukhan,  two  distant 
collaterals.  The  State  might  justly  have  been 
resumed  by  the  British  Government  as  an  escheat — 
collateral  succession  to  Chiefships  not  being  then 
admitted — ^but  it  was  determined  to  make  it  over  to 
one  of  the  claimanta  The  discussion  as  to  their 
respective  rights  was  of  long  duration  ;  and  the 
Nabha  and  Pattiala  Chiefe  naturally  supported  the 
one  who  bid  highest  for  their  influence.  Pattiala 
demanded  dependence  on  herself  rather  than  on 
Nabha ;  and  the  latter  demanded  the  cession  of  the 
district  of  Sangrur,  which  had  been  treacherously 
conquered  from  Nabha  by  Baja  Gajpat  Singh  in 
1774.  Sarup  Singh  is  asserted  to  have  signed  a 
bond  agreeing  to  surrender  this  district,  if  his  claim 
were  admitted,  but,  afber  obtaining  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  claims  from  Government,  he  refused  to 
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fiilfilhis  promise.  Neither  party  cared  to  bring 
such  a  case  before  the  British  authorities,  but  the 
existence  of  the  bond  was  a  matter  of  notoriety, 
and  it  was  moreover  believed  that  Raja  Samp  Singh 
attempted  to  destroy  it  when  it  was  put  into  his 
hands  at  Nabha  for  perusal.  * 

The  only  revenge  Raja  Devindar  Singh  was 
A«eMtf«Mfi0o/i*0    Able  to  take  for  this  breach  of  faith 
R^f^svowri.  ^Qjg  ^  deny  the  Jhind  Raja  fimy 

title  of  honor,  pretending  to  consider  him  as  of  in- 
ferior birth,  being  only  related  collaterally  to  the  late 
Rajas,  smd  styling  him  simply  Samp  Singh.  The 
Maharaja  of  Pattiala  he  would  only  style  Raja ; 
and  he  introduced  into  his  Court  a  rigid  and  painful 
etiquette  abolishing  many  customs  supposed  to  be 
of  Muhammadan  origin.  Devindar  Singh  was  a 
bigoted  Sikh,  and  was  always  surrounded  with  Brah- 
mans,  who,  after  the  fistshion  of  their  order,  flattered 
the  weak-minded  prince  for  their  own  interest  Sans- 
crit Slokas  were  recited  every  evening  before  him,  and 
the  opportunity  was  taken  to  exalt  his  dignity  and 
depreciat'O  that  of  his  neighbours  ;  while  tiie  power 
of  the  English  was  asserted  to  be  on  the  wane  and 
the  day  approaching  when  they  would  retire  from 
Northern  India  and  Nabha  assume  the  foremost 
place  which  was  justly  her  due. 

But  these  open  manifestations  of  disaffection  did 

not  show  themselves  immediately 

mmu  of  ths  juda'M    after  the  Raja's  accession.     He  was 

reignpramUedweil.      ^^^    a^UxioUS    tO    obtaiu  the  title  of 

Maharaja,  and  endeavoured  to  win  the  esteem  of  the 
British  Government  by  making  large  remissions  of 

*  Major  Broadfoot  to  Secretary  to  Governineiit  of  India,  dated  26th 
AprU  1845. 
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revenue.  He  also,  finding  the  Agent  of  the  Qcfver^ 
nor  General  took  an  interest  in  native  eduoationi 
proposed  to  establish  a  College  in  which  English, 
Sanscrit^  and  Hindi  should  be  taught^  but  this  laud- 
able intention  was  not  carried  out. 

In  1842  occurred  the  Kabul  disasters,  the  effect 

2%««te4Mi«»fl/  of  which,  on  the  Cis-Satlej  Chiefe, 
»!!l^  SUt^J^^A.  '^  ^^^  already  noticed.  It  is  al- 
n.i94».  most  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 

influence  which  a  catastrophe  such  as  this  had  upon 
ignorant  and  selfish  Chiefs,  to  whom  gratitude  was 
an  unknown  virtue  and  who  had  only  remained 
loyal  to  the  British  Government,  which  had  loaded 
ihem  with  favors  and  had  taken  nothing  from  them 
as  the  price  of  these  fiaivors,  because  they  believed 
its  power  to  be  invincible.  There  were  in  the  whole 
of  India  no  native  Princes  who  had  such  reaaon  to 
be  faithful  to  the  British  Government,  and  who  had 
received  such  unmixed  advantage  from  their  con« 
neciion  with  it,  as  those  of  the  Cis-Satlej ;  but  when, 
as  they  believed,  the  British  power  was  materially 
shaken  by  the  results  of  the  first  Kabul  campaign, 
they  almost  all,  the  larger  States  as  well  as  the 
smaller,  wavered  in  their  allegiance,  disregarded 
the  orders  of  the  British  Agents,  and  prepared  to 
take  advantage  of  the  new  order  of  things  which 
they  imagined  was  about  to  arrive.  Nabha,  to  the 
credit  of  the  Raja's  intelligence,  was  one  of  the  first 
to  understand  tiie  significance  of  the  successes  of 
the  second  Kabul  expedition  and  returned  to  his 
former  attitude  of  friendship. 

But  this  change  lasted  only  a  short  time.  There- 

Th%r^§ump%umoi  sumptiou  of  the  larger  portiou  of  the 
*«^**^-  Kythal  State,  held  by  the  Bhaikian 

family  and  connections  of  the  Fhulkians,  created  great 
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dissatisfaction,  and  the  Chief  of  Nabha,  with  those  of 
Pattiala  and  Jhind,  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to 
obstruct  the  Government  and  to  obtain  the  succession 
to  the  whole  estate  for  the  nearest  collateral.  When 
they  perceived  that  the  Government  was  prepared  to 
support  its  rights  by  force,  and  had  sent  a  detachment 
to  Kythal  to  restore  order,  which  their  influence 
had  chiefly  been  instrumental  in  disturbing,  they 
pretended  to  be  as  eager  to  assist  as  before  they  had 
been  to  oppose ;  but,  till  the  last,  they  remonstrated 
against  the  resumption,  seeing  in  the  fate  of  K3rthal 
the  probable  fate  of  their  own  possessions,  for  the 
Sikh  Ghie&  led  lives  so  debauched  that  it  was  a 
common  thing  for  them  to  have  no  children ;  smd 
unless  the  right  of  adoption  or  the  claims  of  collat- 
erals were  admitted,  their  estates  would  lapse,  sooner 
or  later,  to  the  paramount  power.^ 

The  Nabha  Kaja  was  thus  disposed  to  transfer 
The  vmhhm  Bt^a    bis    friendship    from    the    British 
^M^^m^aJJtthi    Government    to    that  of  Lahore, 
^^"•*-  which  had  been  careful  not  to  risk 

a  collision  with  the  English  when  wise  and  able  men 
presided  at  its  councils,  but  which  now,  guided  by 
courtezans  and  drunkards,  was  fast  drifting  into 
war.  The  Nabha  Baja  was,  like  many  other  Chie&, 
tired  of  the  monotony  of  the  English  rule.  As 
they  expressed  themselves  in  letters  to  the  Governor 
General,  ''the  lion  and  lamb  mighty  through  the 
''  benevolence  and  justice  of  the  British  (Government, 
<'  drink  out  of  the  same  vessel,"  but  this  state  of 


*  Bnv(^  to  Conrt  of  Lahore  to  Secretary  to  Government  of  India, 
27tfa,  39th,  30th  March,  and  8th  April  1843.  From  Agent  Ooveniof 
General  to  Secreteiy  to  Government  dated  15th  Febmary  1644.  Letter 
of  Biya  of  Nabha  to  Agent  Governor  General,  7th  October  1844. 
Letter  of  the  Envoy  to  Mai  Sahib  Koar  of  Kythal,  9th  AprU  1843, 
and  from  Mahanya  of  Pattiala  to  Envoy,  13th  AprU  1843. 
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things  was  only  agreeable  to  the  lamb.  The  lion 
desired  concision  and  war,  in  which  the  strong  would 
be  the  conqueror  and  the  weak  the  prey,  and  in  an 
alliance  with  Lahore  the  Baja  of  Nabha  fancied  he 
would  more  easily  obtain  the  objects  of  his  ambition, 
than  by  remaining  on  good  terms  with  the  English. 

At  this  time,  however,  a  case  occurred  which 

Tkecase^f  ths9u^    roquiros  notice,  as  it  appeared  likely 

^^''^JS^PT'^    to  embroil  the  Raja  with  the  Lahore 


Durbar,  and  certainly  was  consid- 
ered by  the  latter  to  evince  an  unfriendly  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  British  Government,  helping  to 
embitter  the  relations  between  the  two  States,  which 
were  already  becoming  uncertain  and  dangerous. 
To  explain  the  nature  of  the  case  it  is  necessary  to 
go  back  some  way  in  Nabha  history. 

Dhanna    Singh,*  a  zamindar  of  Mowran,    in 
airdur  nhannm    Nabha    telrrftory,    left  his    village 
BinghMmMwi.  about  the  yoar  1793,  and  took  ser- 

vice with  Sirdar  Sahib  Singh  of  Gujrat,  who  had 
married  Subha  Kour,  the  sister  of  Raja  Jaswant 
Singh.  Later  he  served  under  Sirdar  Fatah  Singh 
Kalianwala,  and,  in  1807,  entered  the  service  of 
Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  of  Lahore,  and,  being  a 
fine  soldier,  soon  rose  to  favor.  In  the  year  1815, 
he  begged  his  master  to  obtain  for  him  the  grant  of 
his  ancestral  village  of  Mowran,  and  the  Maharaja 
according  preferred  his  request  to  Jaswant  Singh, 
who  objected  to  the  grant.  Ranjit  Singh  then  said 
that  unless  the  village  was  giv^i  he  would  resume 
the  lands  held,  Trans-Satlej,  by  Subha  Kour,  the 
widow  of  Sirdar  Sahib  Singh  Bhangi,  who  had  died 
a  short  time  before.     This  argument  was  not  with- 

*  Dhanna  Singh  Malwai.    The  history  of  this  Sirdar  is  given  in 
''  the  Punjab  Chiefs,  **  p.  192—196. 
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out  effect,  and  after  some  further  delay  Jaswant 
Singh  consented  to  the  grant,  which  was  made  in 
1819,  the  British  Agent,  General  Ochterlony, 
knowing  nothing  about  it,  although  the  Nabha 
authorities  declared  that  he  not  only  was  aware  of 
the  grant,  but  insisted  that  it  should  be  made  subject 
to  service  to  Nabha  of  which  State  Dhanna  Singh 
and  his  fether  Mai  Singh  before  him  had  been  sub- 
jecte.  This  was  certainly  never  done,  and  no  service 
was  ever  rendered  by  Dhanna  Singh.  He,  however, 
occasionally  made  to  the  Raja  complimentary  pre- 
sents, till  1830,  when  he  broke  off  all  connection  with 
Nabha,  conmienced  building  a  fort  in  Mowran  and 
acted  as  an  independent  Chief  Jaswant  Singh 
was  very  much  irritated  and  wi3hed  to  resume 
the  village;  but  this,  during  the  life  of  the 
Maharaja,  he  did  not  dare  to  do,  although  his  agent 
affirmed  that,  at  the  marriage  of  Nao  Nihal  Singh^ 
in  1837,  he  asked  the  Maharaja's  permission  to 
resume,  and,  in  reply,  was  directed  to  wait  till 
the  death  of  Dhanna  Singh  who  was  then  a  man  far 
advanced  in  years. 

The  object  of  the  Nabha  Baja  was  to  prove 
that  Mowran  was  not  a  gnmt  made  by  him  to 
Maharaja  Eanjit  Singh  and  given  by  the  latter  to 
Dhanna  Singh  Malwai,  but  that  it  was  a  mere 
temporary  exchange  for  the  village  of  Manokah, 
allowed  to  Bani  Subha  Kour  his  sister ;  and  that 
when  this  was  resumed  on  her  death,  he  had  a  right 
to  resume  Mowran.  This  lady  died  in  1839,  two 
months  before  Maharaja  Banjit  Singh,  by  whose 
successor,  ELharrak  Singh,  her  village  was  resumed. 
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Sirdax  Dlianna  Singh  Malwai  died  in  May  1848, 
The  ^emth  •f    aiid  Baja  Doviiidar  Singh  at  once 
^^J^Y^i-'wki    ^^^  ^  Hukm  Singh,  the  son  of 
•*i«<w.  the   deceased   Chief,   to  surrender 

the  property.  Hie  circumstances  of  the  grant  were 
quite  unknown  to  Sir  G.  Clerk,  who,  in  1839,  is 
said  to  have  sanctioned  the  resumption  under  the 
impression  that  the  Tillage  was  merely  an  exchange 
for  that  held  by  Bani  Subha  Kour ;  and,  moreover, 
the  Baja  produced  a  letter  said  to  have  been  written 
by  Maharaja  Kharrak  Singh,  and  dated  the  6th 
December  1839,  which  supported  this  view  of  the 
question  and  which  ran  as  follows : — 

«  As  regardareleadng  or  giving  up  Mowraa.  in 
A«  letter fl/iiraAA.     "  exchaugo  for  which  Zahurawas 
Mmgh.  ''  granted  to  Mai  Subha  Kour  in 

''  the  first  instance,  and  Manokah  later,  which  was 
<<  resumed  by  me,  Ganda  Singh*  ha^  explained  the 
''  circumstances.  He  was  told  that  if  any  one  seized 
''  Manokah  it  should  be  restored,  but  he  insisted 
**  much  upon  the  restoration  of  Mowran.  As  there 
''  is  a  friendship  between  us,  be  satisfied  on  this 
**  subject  and  take  possession  of  the  village.  The  case 
**  appears  to  be  as  follows : — ^The  Maharaja  gave 
'^  Mowran  to  Sirdar  Dhanna  Singh,  and,  as  an 
'^  exchange,  first  the  village  of  Zahura,  and  afterwards 
"  that  of  Manokah,  was  given  to  Mai  Subha  Kour : 
''  on  her  death  my  officials  took  possession  of 
''  Manokah.  Your  officials  can  now  also  take  pos> 
*^  session  of  Mowran  :  if  Sirdar  Dhanna  Singh  com-> 
'^  plains,  some  other  village  will  be  given  him."  t 


•  This  Ganda  Singh  was  a  relation  of  Mai  Chand  Kour,  wife  of 
Maharaja  Kharrak  li^ngh,  and  had  entered  the  service  of  the  Riya  of 
Nabha,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to  Lahore  regarding  the  Mowraa  case. 

t  Translation  by  Captain  Cunningham,  Assistant  Political  Agent 
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Raja  Devindar  Singh,   on  the  refiisal  of  Sirdar 
TheB^faofKiBbha    Hukm  Singh  to  surrender  the  vil- 
!!!^^l^Zi^    lege,  sent  a  force  against  it  in  August 
**•  1843,  opened  fire  without  delay  and 

took  it  by  storm,  refusing  to  allow  any  reference  to  be 
made  to  Hukm  Singh  or  to  Lahore.     The  fort  was 
plundered  and  a  large  quantity  of  valuables,  estimated 
by  Sirdar  Hukm  Singh  at  more  than  two  lakhs  of 
rupees  was  carried  off.*    The  Baja's  account  of  the 
attack  was  of  course  different :  he  asserted  that  the 
villagers  opened  fire  upon  his  troops,  and  the  capture 
of  the  fort  was  in  retaliation  for  this  outrage,  while  no 
valuables  of  any  description  were  founder  removed.t 
Maharaja  Sher  Singh,  who  had  now  succeeded 
The  juhore  Court    to  the  uuquiet  throue  of  Lahore, 
mreverw  itMgnant.    pretended  to  bo,  or  really  was,  most 
indignsmt  at  the  violence  done  to  one  of  his  depen- 
dents smd  wrote  to  the  British  Government  for 
redress.     But  before  any  reply  could  be  given,  Sher 
Singh    was    assassinated,   and  several  months    of 
anarchy  succeeded,    during   which 
Mowran  was  forgotten.     But,    m 
July   1844,  the  question  was  again  raised  and  the 
nature  of  the  Lahore  demands  will  be  seen   from 
TheMurofMuhm^    ^^  oxtract  from  a  letter  of  Maharaja 
T^mMipBingh.       jjgjjp  Singh4     "All   the  circum- 

''  stances  connected  with  the  village  of  Mowran  are 
"  understood  by  the  English,  and  it  is  known  to 
''  them  that  it  belongs  to  the  Khalsa,  and  you  have 
"  also  ascertained  fully  the  aggression  committed 

•  Letter  of  Rai  KislK'n  Chand,  Agent  of  the  Lahore  Durbar,  16th 
Jnly  1844.  Statement  of  Sirdat*  Unkm  Siugh  Malwai,  dated  25Ui  April 
1844. 

t  Letter  from  Raja  ofNabha  to  Agent  Governor  General  dated 
16th  July  1844. 

X  Received  10th  Jnly  1844. 
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and  the  deceit  practised  by  the  authorities  of 
Nabha.  Rai  Kishan  Chand  ( the  vakfl )  informed 
me  that  the  case  would  soon  be  satisfactorily 
settled,  and  although  it  was  pleasing  to  hear  this, 
still,  as  there  has  been  much  delay,  I  have  thought 
it  good  to  remind  you  that  the  right  of  the  Lahore 
State  to  the  village  is  proved,  and  that  aggression 
and  deceit  on  the  part  of  the  Nabha  authorities 
have  been  fully  ascertained.  The  belief  is  that, 
considering  the  friendship  of  the  two  States,  the 
case  of  Mowran  will  be  satisfactorily  settled,  and 
all  the  plundered  property  will  be  restored,  and 
that  those  who  have  been  proved  to  have  com- 
mitted aggression  and  practised  deceit  will  be 
adequately  punished." 

The  Mowran  case  having  thus  become,  in  the 

^  excited  state  of  the  Sikhs,  of  neat 

attache*  to  the  eaee    political  importance,  a  full  mvestiga- 

bp  the  Bikhe.  ^.  ^^  ^^  made  into  the  merits  of  tihe 

case.  The  points  on  which  the  whole  question 
turned  were  the  validity  of  the  letter  of  Maharaja 
Kharrak  Singh,  the  nature  of  the  original  grani^ 
and  the  person  to  whom  it  was  made. 

The  letter  of  Maharaja  Elharrak  Singh  permit- 
ting the  resumption  of  Mowran  was  at  once  pro- 
nounced a  forgery  by  the  Lahore  Durbar.  The 
original  could  not  be  produced,  and  the  Kaja  of 
Nabha  stated  that  it  had  been  lost  when  the  papers 
The  real  truth  of    of  hig  minister.  Sahib  Sin&fh,  were 

the  letter  of  Khar-  .       _         t^    ,     /  •  \  t 

rakaingh.  SClZed       But  tillS   OXCUSO   COUld   UOt 

be  admitted  in  the  face  of  the  denial  of  the  Lahore 
officials  that  such  a  document  had  ever  been  issued. 
The  truth  probably  was  that  Ganda  Singh,  who  was 
sent  to  Lahore  as  a  Nabha  Agent  in  1839,  persuaded 
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his  relative,  Rani  Chand  Kour,  to  induce  her  weak- 
minded  hufiband  Maharaja  EliarraJi  Singh  to  draft 
a  letter  sinular  to  that  produced ;  that  Eaja  Dhyan 
Singh,  the  Lahore  Minister,  refused  his  consent  to 
the  alienation,  and  the  letter  consequently  was  never 
despatched.  Eaja  Jaswant  Singh  later  procured  a 
copy  of  the  draft  which  was  produced  as  genuine 
and  valid,  although  the  original  letter  had  never 
been  officially  issued  at  all.  This  was  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  forgery. 

The  original  grant  was  discovered,  dated  May 
nm2ra^hmmuih4H^  1819,  iu  favor  of  Maharaja  Banjit 
iw\4sc«i»JLt!!!^B^^  Singh,  and  on  this  the  Nabha  Baja 
t^a^il^*tir^a  ^^  compelled  somewhat  to  change 
9tmu  ofih€  0M0.  his  ground.  Hq  admitted  that  the 
grant  had  originally  been  so  made,  and  stated  that 
the  British  Agent  had  been  informed  of  it  at  the 
time,  but  of  this  assertion  there  was  no  proof. 
There  was  evidence,  however,  to  show  that  the  Eng- 
lish authorities  had  no  knowledge  of  the  transfer. 
Mr.  Clerk  had  given  the  Baja,  in  1839,  permission 
to  resume  Mowran,  having  no  idea  whatever  that 
the  Lahore  State  had  any  legitimate  claim.^  Colo- 
nel Bichmond,  equally  ignorant  of  the  truth,  and 
accepting,  as  precedents  to  follow,  the  orders  of 
Colonel  Ochterlony  in  1814,  and  of  Mr.  Clerk  in 
1839,  told  the  Baja^  when  about  to  march  against 
Mowran,  that  the  village  appeared  to  belong  to 
Nabha^  and  that  if  the  Baja  chose  to  resume  it  he 
was  at  liberty  to  do  so.t  The  grant  to  Maharaja 
Banjit  Singh  was  not  signed  by  the  Baja^  but  this, 
which  was  advanced  as  a  plea  against  its  validity, 

•  Mr.  Clerk  to  Raja  of  Nabha,  8th  April  1839,  and  to  Colonel 
Richmond,  16th  September  1843. 

t  Colonel  Richmond  to  Riya  of  Nabha,  l^th  Angust  1843. 
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was  of  Utile  weight,  for  Sikh  Chiefe  did  not  always 
affix  their  signatures  to  documents  of  such  a  nature. 
In  any  case,  the  denial  of  the  grant  was  as  foolish 
as  it  was  dishonest,  since  the  Baja  had  virtually 
admitt^  the  Lahore  claim  by  applying  there  for 
leave  to  resume ;  while  the  reason  for  omitting  to 
sign  the  document  was  doubtless  that  the  Kaja^ 
when  making  the  grant,  had  intended  some  day  to 
deny  it  either  for  his  personal  advantage  or  to  justify 
himself  to  the  British  Government  for  an  illegal 
transfer  of  territory,* 

The  question  remained  whether  the  village 
should  be  restored  to  Lahore,  which 
had  held  possession  for  twenty-four 
years  under  Kaja  Jaswant  Singh's 
grant.  At  any  other  time  the  British 
Government  would  probably  have  waived  their 
rights  and  allowed  Lahore  to  retain  what  had  been 
so  long  possessed,  notwithstanding  the  original 
acquisition  was  irregular^  but  the  Sikh  Durbar  had 
showed  so  hostile  and  arrogant  a  temper  that  any 
concession  might  have  been  misconstrued.  That  the 
grant  was  invalid  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt. 
The  British  Government  was  the  paramount  power, 
and  no  feudatory  was  competent  to  transfer  territory 
to  another  independent  power  without  its  consent 
It  is  true  that  no  definite  ruling  was  given  on 
this  subject  till  1828,  in  the  case  of  Baja 
Sangat   Singh  of  Jhind,   but  the 


ShoHid  the  viUage 
66  reBiored  to 
J^hor€t  aliho%^h 
Us  original  tranter 

invalid 


The  right  of  the 

^ar^t^^TthT^'    principle  was  known  and  acknow- 
iagereeumed.  Icdgcd,  and  that  it  was  uuderstood 

is  proved  by  the  secrecy  attending  the  transfer  of 


•  Colonel  Richmond  to  Secretary  to  Goyerninent  of  India,  dated  18tii 
May  1844,  and  28th  May. 
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Mowran  to  Kanjit  Singh.^  The  village  was  conse- 
quently resumed  by  the  British  Government ;  the 
Kaja  of  Nabha  receiving  a  severe  reprimand,  and 
being  directed  to  pay  Sirdar  Hukm  Singh  the  value 
of  the  property  plundered  from  the  fortt 

The  decision  of  the  British  Government  excited 
The  indignation.  S**®^*  iU-fooling  at  Lahorc.  There 
tmueed  by  thu  deei^  cau  bc  uo  doubt  that  the  decision 
was  correct  according  to  every  prm- 
ciple  of  international  law ;  but  the  Sikhs  did  not  un- 
derstand international  law.  They  only  saw  the  Baja 
of  Nabha  commit,  under  the  shield  of  British  pro- 
tection, a  gross  outrage  against  the  Lahore  Govern- 
ment, plunder  the  property  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Lahore  Generals,  and  kill,  in  his  wan- 
ton aggression,  several  Lahore  subjects.  The  rights 
of  the  British  Government,  as  far  as  its  feudatories 
were  concerned,  they  did  not  care  to  understand. 
They  only  knew  that  tiie  village  of  Mowran  had  been 
held  by  the  Lahore  State  for  twenty-four  years ; 
that  it  was  seized  by  violence  from  Maharaja  Sher 
Singh  ;  and  that  the  British  Government,  which  had 
always  professed  the  warmest  friendship  for  the  Sikh 
people,  not  only  did  not  compel  its  restoration  but 
took  the  opportunity  to  benefit  itself  by  annexing 
the  subject  of  dispute.  This  feeling  was  strengthened 
by  another  case  which  occurred  about  the  same 
time,  and  which  has  been  before  referred  to,  namely, 
the  village  of  Bains,  granted  by  the  Raja  of  Jhind 


*  Resident  at  Delhi,  dated  12tli  Jnne,  to  Government  of  India,  and 
€k>7ernment  of  India  to  Resident  Delili,  3rd  Jniy  1828. 

t  Agent  Governor  General  to  Secretary  to  Government,  4th  Angnst 
1844,  and  Secretary  to  Government,  No.  1,297  dated  Uth  Jnne  1844, 
and  No.  2,480  of  5th  October  1844,  to  Agent  Governor  General. 
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to  Jamadar  Khuahhal  Singli«^  That  the  suspicions 
of  the  Sikhs  were  groundless  and  childish  may  be 
true ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  unsympathetic  action 
of  the  British  Government  at  this  time  did  irritate 
the  Lahore  Government  extremely,  and  was  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  war  which  so  shortly  followed. 
It  may  have  been  well  to  insist  upon  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  principle  the  correctness  of  which  there  was 
no  reason  to  doubt,  and  to  refuse  to  surrender  it  in 
&vor  of.  any  considerations  of  expediency ;  but  Go- 
vernments and  individuals  who  talk  of  principle  are 
generally  about  to  do  something  ungenerous  or 
foolish;  and  statesmanship  consists  as  much  in 
respect  for  prejudices  and  tenderness  for  ignorance, 
as  in  the  assertion  of  principles  however  unimpeach- 
able. This,  the  English  Government,  not  for  the 
first  or  last  time,  forgot,  satisfying  itself  with  the 
excuse,  unworthy  of  a  powerful  administration, 
that  any  concessions  to  justice  or  generosity  might 
be  mistaken  for  weakness. 

The  autumn  of  1845  saw  preparations  for  war 

_  ^  ..^.     between  the  British  and  the  Lahore 

jj^.,r:5£^;    Government  in  progress,  and  there 

theMi%f9    N  ^^  ^^^^  Uttle  doubt  with  which 

side  the  sympathies  of  the  Raja  of  Nabha  were 
engaged.  The  vanity  and  arrogance  of  this  Chief 
had  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  plea  of 
imbecility,  which  was  urged  in  his  favor  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  was  not  an  extravagant  one. 
The  etiquette  of  his  Court  became  more  and  more 
rigid  ;  from  his  courtiers  he  required  prostrations  and 
the  most  abject  servility  in  speech  and  manner  ;  he 


•  Agent  Governor  General  to  Secretary  to  Government  of  India, 
aoth  July  1844. 

Ante  p.  384* 
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desired  to  omit  all  titles  due  to  British  Officers^  even 
to  the  Agent  of  the  Governor  General,  and  his  pridd 
would  not  allow  him  to  meet  the  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor of  the  North  Western  Provinces  beyond  his  own 
territoriea  His  subjects  had  now  begun  to  suffer 
from  his  exactiona  His  father  had,  on  his  death 
bed,  commanded  him  to  remits  in  perpetuity,  one- 
fourth  of  the  taxes  levied,  which  were  far  heavier 
than  those  levied  in  British  territory,  although 
Jaswant  Singh  had  not  been  an  oppressive  ruler. 
This  order  Devindar  Singh  obeyed  in  the  letter, 
but  disregarded  in  the  spirit,  for  he  increased  the 
fines,  presents  and  collections,  to  an  amount  which 
more  tiian  made  up  the  deficiency  in  direct  taxa- 
tion. 

That  Raja  Devindar  Singh  wajs  engaged    in 
inMguM  with    intrigues  with    Lahore,    for  some 
****^  time  before  the  Satlej  war,  there  is 

every  reason  to  believe ;  although  direct  and  satisfac- 
tory proofs  of  a  treasonable  correspondence  were  not 
found.  One  reason  for  this  failure  of  evidence  was 
the  death  of  Major  Broadfoot,  the  Governor  General's 
Agent,  at  Firushahr,  and  the  loss  of  a  large  number 
of  his  papers  ;  and,  secondly,  that  such  communica- 
tions as  were  carried  on  were  not  usually  trusted 
Th%  vteu  •/  Qen-  to  wrfting.  General  Ham  Singh 
Nahtu^  of  the  Lahore  army,  a  man  notori- 

ously hostile  to  the  English,  visited  Nabha  when  the 
war  was  in  contemplation,  and  is  believed  to  have  had 
many  private  interviews  with  the  Baja.  The  opinion 
of  Major  Broadfoot  may  be  seen  from  a  confidential 
letter  to  the  Nabha  Agent  of  the  15  th  of  Decem- 
ber, in  which  he  wrote  as  follows : — "  In  con- 
^^  sequence  of  the  receipt  of  intelligence  between  the 
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'^  Eaja  and  General  Earn  Singh,  sent  by  Jo^ahir 
'*  Singh,*  and  in  consequence  of  other  acts  unbecom- 
"  ing  his  position  as  a  ruler,  they  had  before  been 
**  desired  to  remonstrate  with  and  restrain  the 
"  Raja." 

But  when  the  conduct  of  the  Kaja  during  the 

•*■.  1^  »      -t.-^    most  critical  part  of  the  campaign 
•/  the  jiiM«  during    IS  considorcd,  it  will  appear  super- 
eampa  fluous  to  look  for  treasonable  cor- 

respondence. All  the  requisitions  for  supplies,  carri- 
age and  information,  which  were  issued  to  the  Nabha 
Chiefs,  are  extant,  and  from  them  it  appears  that 
the  first  orders  and  demands  of  British  Agents 
were  treated  with  silent  contempt.  On  the  3rd,  8th, 
and  10th  of  December  1845,  stringent  orders  were 
issued  to  the  Nabha  Agents  to  provide  supplies 
on  the  road  from  Kalka  to  Khanna,  and  to  make  a 
road  from  Latalla  to  Basia.  No  attention  was 
paid  to  these  directions,  and  the  most  serious 
inconvenience  was  caused  to  the  troops. 

For  this  neglect,  the  estates  of  Dehraru  and 

piMftow  •/ jM^    Amloh    were    confiscated    on    the 
ted.  13th  of  December   1845,  and  two 

days  later  Major  Broadfoot  addressed  to  the  Nabha 
Agents  the  letter  above  referred  to,  and  which  con- 
cluded thus — "  at  this  urgent  juncture,  much  trouble 
"  and  inconvenience  have  been  caused  by  the  Raja's 
"  neglect  to  provide  supplies  which  have  only  been 
"  procurable  by  force ;  he,  therefore  now,  in  writing, 
"  repeats  what  he  had  in  the  morning  verbally  ex- 
*'  pressed  to  them,  that  unless  the  Raja  of  Nabha 
^'  come  into  the  British  camp  on  that  or  the  follow- 


*  Jowahir  Siugh  was  at  this  time   Wazir,  or  Prince  Minister,  at 
Lahore. 
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^'  ing  eyening  he  will  be  considered  an  enemy  to 
*^  the  British ;  further  that  Kanha  Mai  (  the  Baja's 
**  agent )  who  had  been  sent  on^  in  advance^  to 
*^  collect  supplies  and  had  fidled,  remain  in  attend- 
'Vance^  under  suryeillance,  and  in  charge  of  the  supply 
**  department ;  that  the  Thannadar  who  had  behaved 
'^  with  disrespect  to  the  Assistant  (  Mr.  Oust  ),  and 
'^  who  deserves  severe  punishment^  remain  in  con- 
**  finement ;  and  that  Mulvi  Zahur*ul-Hak  (  another 
^'  agent  of  the  Raja's  )  remain  in  attendance  and 
'^  be  treated  with  the  usual  respect ;  that  in  punish- 
^*  ment  of  the  present  offence,  Latalla,  with  its  de- 
''  pendencies,  be  confiscated^  and,  to  this  end,  the 
''  Rai  of  Kotla  and  Bahmut  Ali  ELhan  are  ordered 
'^  to  take  possession,  who  will  be  paid  from  the  reve^ 
"  nues  of  the  district/' 

That  these  stringent  orders  were  not  unneees* 
n0^rder$ofxajifr    sarv  is  proved  by  the  inattention 
paid  to  them.     The  Baja  did  not 


come  into  the  British  camp,  but  remained  at  Nabha 
under  the  pretence  of  collecting  supplies ;  and,  the 
death  of  the  Maharaja  of  Pattiala  occurring  a  few 
days  afterwards,  he  took  the  opportunity  to  visit 
Pattiala.  After  the  death  of  Major  Broadfoot  the 
disinclination  of  the  Baja  to  join  the  British  camp 
did  not  abate.  Major  F.  Mackeson,  Commissioner 
of  the  Cis-Satlej  territories,  wrote,  on  the  5th  of 
January,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  to  Govern- 
ment, to  the  Baja,  reminding  him  of  Major  Broadr< 
foot's  letter  of  the  15th  December,  and  begging  him 
to  come  to  Firozpur,  where  he  might  explain  his 
failure  to  attend  when  first  summoned. 
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To  this  letter  no  answer  was  returned,  but,  on 
Apologies  to  tho  ^^  12th  Jauuary,  two  letters  were 
eovomorGenerta.  recoived  bj  the  Secretary  to  Go- 
vernment and  the  Governor  General,  purporting 
to  have  been  written  on  the  29th  December.  The 
former  was  in  some  sort  an  answer  to  Major  Broad- 
foot's  letter,  declaring  the  loyalty  of  the  Kaja, 
expatiating  on  the  services  rendered  by  the  Nabha 
State,  and  attempting  to  explain  his  connection 
with  General  Ram  Singh.  During  the  operations 
of  Sir  H.  Smith's  column  south  of  the  Satlej,  the 
Kaja  once  sent  his  officials  to  Major  Mackeson  with 
unmeaning  messages,  but,  not  until  the  13th  of 
February,  three  days  after  the  battle  of  Subraon, 
did  he  leave  Nabha^  in  compliance  with  a  special 
request  of  Major  Mackeson,  and  proceed  to 
Ludhiana. 

The  conduct  of  the  Nabha  authorities,  with  re- 
Ko  9uppiie9  were    gard  to  caniagc  and  supplies,   was 

provided  wntU  the        -|*i    j.  J  •    *  •         ii 

British  Army  woe    dilatory  aud  suspicious  m  the  ex- 

mictorioue.  ^^^jj^^        ^^    ^J^^      ^^^    ^^^^    ^^y 

were  most  needed,  nothing  whatever  was  provided, 
though  after  the  battles  of  Mudki  and  Firushahr, 
supplies  were  sent  in  abundance  ;  and  after  the  final 
victory  of  Subraon  the  whole  resources  of  the  Nabha 
State  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Previous  to  the  battle  of  Firushahr  and 
Mudki,  only  32  camels  and  681  maunds  of  grain 
were  furnished;  while  21,807  maunds  and  864 
camels  were  supplied  after  these  actions,  though  the 
resources  of  the  State  were  such  that,  in  tiie  opinion 
of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  *  it  could  have  furnished 
early  in  January  all  that  was  supplied  eventually, 
and  at  least  half  before  the  two  first  battles. 


*  Report  on  the  Raja*8  coadnct  to  Goverument  of  India,  18th  Sep- 
tember 1846. 
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At  the  close  of  the  war  the  Raja  was  not  per- 
TheRnjaofKabha    mitted,   with  the  other   Protected 

excluded  firof»J>ur-'        -^,  •    /•       .  i     i        -r^       i  /*    t 

bar,  Cmeis,  to  attend  the  Durbar  of  the 

Governor  General  at  Ludhiana,  and  an  investigation 
was  directed  to  be  made  into  his  conduct,  the 
result  of  which  confirmed,  in  every  particular,  the 
account  which  has  here  been  given.  A  long  and 
elaborate  defence  was  submitted  by  the  Raja,  some 
points  of  which  must  be  briefly  noticed. 

He  first  endeavoured  to  prove  that  Major  Broad- 

Thedefeneeofthe    foot's  ordcr,  summoniug  him  to  the 
ju^aofirabha.  British  camp  was  illegal,  as  he  was 

not  compelled  to  visit  the  Governor  General's  Agent 
beyond  his  own  territory.  But,  in  time  of  war,  all 
ceremony  must  be  waived — ^those  who  do  not  act 
with  the  zeal  of  friends,  must  be  considered  enemies ; 
and,  after  the  battle  of  Subraon,  the  Raja  made 
no  difficulty  about  proceeding  to  Ludhiana  at  the 
direction  of  Major  Mackeson. 

The  services  rendered  in  former  years  by  the 

_  „        Nabha  State  were  then  recounted : 

The  eereieee  nlleg''  . 

ed  to  have  been    and  it  was  alleged  that,  during  the 

vet^d^red  btf  Afm.  f-^    .  i    •  oi  •     i  y^         t 

Satlej  campaign,  Sirdar  Ganda 
Singh,  a  Nabha  Chief,  was  placed  at  Major  Broad- 
foot's  disposal,  and  supplied  him  with  much  valuable 
information,  while  his  son,  Lai  Singh,  was  sent  to 
Lahore  on  the  same  service.  Sir  H.  Lawrence, 
however,  who  succeeded  to  the  Agency,  after  Major 
Broadfoot's  death,  at  Firushahr,  could  find  no 
evidence  of  any  such  information  having  been  given ; 
nor  did  Ganda  Singh  or  Lai  Singh  ever  furnish  him 
with  a  single  item  of  intelligence  that  was  worth 
anything,  although  the  latter  passed  through  the 
Sikh  camp  at  Subraon  a  week  before  the  battle. 
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The  deputation  of  Qeneral  Ram  Singh  to 
Nabha  was  explained  as  being  a  visit  to  his  native 
country,  where  he  desired  to  fix  his  home,  being 
disgusted  with  the  Lahore  service ;  that  he  only  paid 
one  complimentary  visit  to  the  Kaja,  presenting  his 
nazr  and  returning  at  once  to  Lahore.^ 

Supplies,  it  was  asserted,  had  been  collected 
Them^i^i^cou^c  f^  Speedily  M  possible,  and  the 
*^'  Nabha  contingent  placed  entirely 

at  the  service  of  the  English,  so  that  the  Raja  was 
compelled  to  raise  firesh  troops  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  his  territory.  It  is  indeed  true  that 
a  contingent  of  Nabha  troops  was  present  at  Mudki 
and  Firushahr>  but  not  a  man  fought  on  the  side 
of  the  English  in  those  or  the  subsequent  actions. 

The  excuse  for  disregarding  the  direction  of 

oooou9Mfornof    ^^^^  Broadfoot  to  join  the  camp, 
hmvttHf  vimii^d,  the    was  that  tho  Raja,  on  his  way  to 
*^*  the  army  head  quarters,  had  reached 

Malerkotla,  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Major 
Broadfoot.  That  he  then  returned  to  Nabha,  and 
the  death  of  the  Maharaja  of  Pattiala  happening  at  the 


*  The  character  of  General  Ram  Singh  Jallawalia  was  well  known. 
He  was  high  in  favor  at  Lahore,  and  whatever  his  visit  to  Nabha  may 
have  signified,  he  certainly  crossed  the  SatleJ  with  the  object  of  sounding 
the  Protected  Chiefs,  and  discovering  how  far  Lahore  might  count  on 
their  assistance.  The  information  which  induced  Major  Broadfoot  to 
issue  the  order  to  the  Nabha  Chief  to  attend  his  camp^  was  given  by 
a  native  of  position,  who  had  considerable  opportunities  of  knowing  the 
truth,  and  was,  true  or  iUse,  in  considerable  detail.  He  stated  that 
Jowahfar  Singh  of  Lahore  sent  General  Bam  Singh  to  B^a  Devlndar 
Singh,  and  that  they  were  closeted  together  for  several  hours.  Afterwards 
Mnnshi  Sabih  Singh  was  admitted,  and  the  following  plan  of  operationa 
agi-eed  upon:— They  estimated  that  Nabha,  Ladwa,  and  other  dlsiUfbcted 
Ohiefe  in  the  Cis-SatleJ  States,  could  raise  60,000  fighting  men  who  were 
to  be  employed,  while  the  Sikh  army  was  engaged  with  the  British, 
in  intercepting  the  communications  of  the  latter,  plundering  baggage, 
and  cutting  off  their  supplies.  All  this  having  been  arranged.  General 
Ram  Singh  returned  to  Lahore.  This  story  was  very  possibly  true, 
but  the  decision  against  the  Raja  was  not  influenced  by  it,  but  by  his  own 
acts  and  omissions  only. 
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same  time,  his  duties  as  the  head  of  the  Phtdkian 
family  compelled  him  to  visit  Pattiala  and  attend 
the  foneral  ceremonies.  The  roads,  the  Eaja  more- 
over stated,  were  unsafe  for  travelling. 

The  truth,  however,  appeared  to  be  that  only 
The  remi  iruih «/    ^^  Tood  which  led  to  the   British 
themmuer.  camp    was,   to   the    Kaja^   unsafe. 

The  danger  was  purely  imaginary,  the  road  being 
covered  with  hackeries  and  unarmed  camp-followers, 
and  the  Raja  would  have  had  with  him  a  force 
amply  sufficient  to  protect  him  had  any  danger 
existed.  A  mere  comparison  of  dates  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  show  the  unwillingness  of  the  Baja  to  attend 
the  summons  to  the  British  camp.  Major  Broadfoot's 
order  was  given  on  the  15  th  of  December,  and  might 
easily  have  been  complied  with  in  forty-eight 
hours.  The  Maharaja  of  Pattiala  died  on  the 
23rd  of  December,  and  it  was  only  necessary, 
for  compliance  with  Sikh  etiquette,  that  the  Baja 
should  attend  any  time  within  seventeen  days  from 
the  death,  to  pay  a  visit  of  condolence  to  the  family, 
and  this  too  was  a  mere  matter  of  ceremony,  im- 
material in  comparison  with  the  necessity  of  proving 
his  devotion  and  loyalty  to  the  Government  It 
was  moreover  necessary  for  him  to  be  present  at  the 
cremation.  As  Pattiala  is  only  eighteen  miles 
from  Nabha^  one  day  was  amply  sufficient  for  this 
visit.  But  the  Baja  went  three  times  to  Pattiala, 
remaining  there  seventeen  days :  from  the  24th  to 
the  27th  of  December ;  from  tiie  4th  to  the  17th  of 
January ;  and  from  the  16th  to  the  24th  of  January, 
plainly  proving  that  his  object  was  merely  to 
manufacture  an  excuse  to  absent  himself  from  the 
British  camp,  which,  even  after  this,5he  never  visited 
at  all. 
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After  a  consideration   of  the  evidence  against 
Tike  R4tja  uhu  be^    the  Baja  and  the  explanation  urged 
otther  hZtue  to^    ^^  ^  defonco,  no  reasonable  doubt 
xngiiMh.  .   can  be  entertained  he  had  intrigued 

with  the  Court  of  Lahore  previous  to  the  war ;  that 
he  was  thoroughly  disaffected^  though  too  timid  to 
actually  join  the  enemy  as  the  Raja  of  Ladwa  had 
done ;  that  he  made  no  effort  to  supply  carriage 
or  food  for  the  troops ;  that  he  disregarded  the  most 
direct  orders  to  attend  the  army  in  person ;  that  he 
waited  till  the  very  last,  after  the  battles  of  Firu- 
shahr,  Mudki  and  Aliwal,  in  the  hope  that  the  la£(t 
battle  on  the  Satlej  would  be  a  defeat  for  the  English, 
in  which  case  he  would,  without  hesitation,  have 
declared  against  them.* 

The  Government  of  India  came  to  the  same 

^  .   ^    ,  ^        conclusion  with  regard  to  the   con- 

Singh  drp^»ed,  and    (Juct  of  tho  Baja  of  Nabha  as  the 

^hhn  terruary    officor  who  had  investigated  tho  caso. 

eonitMoM.  jj^j^  Dcviudar  Singh  was  ordered  to 

be  deposed,  and  his  eldest  son,  then  a  boy  of  seven, 
to  be  placed  on  the  throne,  under  the  guardianship 
of  his  step  grand-mother,  Hani  Chand  Kour,  aided 
by  three  of  the  most  respectable  officers  of  the 
Nabha  State.  These  four  persons  were  to  be  res- 
ponsible to  the  British  Goverimient  for   the  educa- 


*  The  correspondence  regarding?  the  cnndact  of  the  Raja  of  Nabha 
daring  the  war  is  very  volamhious.  The  docaments  on  which  this 
account  is  founded  are  chiefly — the  defence  of  tlie  Raja  prepared  by 
Ills  Diwan,  Kahn  Chand,  and  submitted  to  the  Agent  Governor  General 
3 1  St  April  1846.  The  original  letters,  parwanas,  and  kliarttas  sent  to 
the  Raja  and  his  agents  by  Mr.  Cnrrie,  Mr.  R.  Gust,  Major  Broadfoot, 
Major  Maclceson,  and  Major  Lawronce,  with  the  replies,  and  abstract  of 
supplies  furnished,  the  re|)ort  of  Mr.  B.  Gust  to  the  Superintendent 
Cis*8atlej  States,  dated  March  7th  1846,  the  reports  of  Major  Maclceson, 
c.  B.,  to  Agent  Governor  General  dated  17th  and  27th  July,  the  re))ort 
of  Captain  Mills,  Assistant  Agent  to  Governor  General  to  Major  Mackeson, 
dated  Ist  February  1846,  and  the  final  report  and  recommendation  of 
Major  H.  Lawrence,  dated  18th  September  1846. 
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tion  and  safety  of  the  young  Kaja ;  all  transit  duties, 
estimated  at  Rb.  12,200  per  annum,  the  customs  of 
the  town  of  Nabha^  amounting  to  Bs.  4,500,  excluded, 
were  abolished.  One-fourth  of  the  Nabha  territory, 
the  districts  of  Pakowal,  Dehraru,  and  Kori,  less  a 
portion  worth  Ss.  12,200,  was  confiscated,  and 
territory  valued  at  Ss.  28,766  a  year,  was  to  be 
retained  by  the  British  Government  in  Heu  of  a 
contingent  of  100  horse  and  133  foot.  The  remain- 
der, being  lands  worth  Bs.  71,224,  was  to  be  divided 
equally  between  the  Maharaja  of  Pattiala  and  the 
Baja  of  Faridkot,  in  reward  for  services  performed 
during  the  war.  A  pension  of  Bs.  5  0, 000  was  allowed 
to  Baja  Devindar  Singh  for  life  from  the  revenues 
of  Nabha,  on  condition  of  his  residing  peacefully  at 
any  British  station  south  of  Dehli  or  Mehrut.* 

The  Ex-Baja  selected  Mathra  for  his  residence, 
2%«jBB.jka«ir«MrM  whore  ho  remained  till  1854.  But 
toMmthra.  j^g    misfortunos    had    taught  him 

nothing,  even  supposing  him  intellectually  capable 
of  profiting  by  any  experience  whatever.  He  gave 
as  much  trouble  as  he  could,  not  only  to  the  English 
authorities,  but  to  his  own  family  at  Nabha,  to  which 
he  bore  an  unnatural  hatred.  Notwithstanding  his 
splendid  allowance,  he  fell  deeply  into  debt,  and 
was  supposed  to  sign  bonds  in  the  hope  that  the 
Nabha  Government  would  be  compelled  to  pay. 
At  Mathra  there  were  many  unscrupulous  persons 
who  encouraged  him  in  this  reckless  course,  advanc- 
ing money  at  exorbitant  rates  of  interest  on  sudi 
security. 


•  Secretary  to  Government  of  India  to  Agent  Governor  General, 
No.  459,  dated  17th  November  1846,  and  Agent  Governor  General  to 
Secretary  to  Government  18th  September  1846. 
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His  behaviour,  at  length,  became  bo  outrageous, 

HiB4fondH4ft  there,  ^^a*  t^®  authoritios  of  the  North 
and  hie  remoeai  to  Westom  Provinces  cousidered  that 
he  should  be  either  placed  under  re- 
straint or  removed  to  some  other  locality  where  a 
more  complete  watch  could  be  maintained  over  him, 
and  the  Supreme  Government^  in  January  1855, 
sanctioned  his  removal  to  any  place  not  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nabha,  where  the  Magistrate 
would  be  able  to  control,  in  some  measure,  his  ex- 
travagances.* 

Thanesar  had  been  suggested  as  the  new  re- 
sidence of  Devindar  Singh,  but  the  Government 
considered  this  place  unsuitable,  as  it  was  not  more 
than  60  miles  from  Nabha^  whither  the  Ex-Baja 
mighty  without  difficulty,  find  his  way,  and  where 
his  appearance  would  be  the  signal  for  disturbance. 
Even  should  be  fail  in  exciting  disorder,  he  would 
probably  be  able  to  form  a  party  at  Nabha  and 
carry  on  intrigues  dangerous  to  the  administration 
of  the  State.  Jalandhar  or  Hoshiarpur  were  then 
suggested  for  his  residence,  but  it  was  finally  de- 
termined to  remove  him  to  Lahore,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  8th  December  1855,  the  palace  of  Maharaja 
Elharrak  Singh  being  assigned  to  him.t 


*  Commissioner  Cis-Satlqj  States  to  Government  ENinjab,  Nos.  231 
and  281  dated  9th  October  and  2nd  December  1854.  Commissioner 
Agra  to  Commissioner  Ambala,  No.  724,  dated  6th  Norember,  with 
enclosores.  Government  Punjab  to  Government  of  India,  No.  1061 
dated  13th  December  1854.  Government  of  India  to  Government 
Punjab,  No.  440  dated  26th  January  1855. 

t  Government  North  Western  Provinces  No.  298  dated  28th  March 
with  enclosures,  to  Government  Pnnjab.  Commissioner  Cis-SatleJ  States 
to  Government  Pnnjab,  No.  195  dated  28th  Angnst  Government  Pnnjab 
to  Government  of  India  No.  206  dated  10th  March.  Government  of 
India  to  Government  Punjab  1450,  dated  20th  April  1855.  Commiasioner 
Lahore,  No.  66  dated  25th  April  1857,  to  Government  Punjab. 
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Baja  Devindar  Singh  died  at  Lahore  in  No- 
ifeathofDevu^dar  vember  1865.  He  had  married 
sini,h.A.j>.i86s.  fo^  wives:  first,  the  daughter  of 
Raja  Ram  Singh  of  Balabgarh ;  then  Man  Kour, 
the  daughter  of  Sirdar  Wazir  Singh  of  Rangar- 
Nangal  in  the  Amritsar  district;  his  third  wife 
was  the  daughter  of  Sirdar  Gulab  Singh  Mansaia, 
and,  the  fourth,  daughter  of  Sirdar  Kharrak  Singh 
Dhallon.  Rani  Man  Kour  was  the  mother  of  two 
sons,  Bharpur  Singh  and  Bhagwan  Singh,  who 
became  successively  Rajas  of  Nabha.  The  elder  of 
these  was  bom  in  1840,  and  the  second  two  years 
later. 

Major  Mackeson,  Commissioner  of  the  Cis-Sat- 
ThearrangemeKt9    l^j  Statos,  visitod  Nabha  iu  January 
^^^^J^  *^     1847,  to  instal  the  new  Chief,  Bhar- 
Nabha.  pur  Singh,  then  an  intelligent  boy, 

seven  years  of  age.  His  step-grandmother.  Rani 
Chand  Kour,  the  surviving  widow  of  Raja  Jaswant 
Singh  and  a  lady  of  great  abihty,  was  appointed  his 
guardian,  and  three  of  the  oldest  servants  of  the 
Nabha  State,  Sirdar  Gurbaksh  Singh,  Fatah  Singh, 
and  Behali  Mai,  were  selected  to  form  the  Council 
Birdar  Gurhah^h  of  Rogeucy.*  Gurbaksh  Singh, 
fh^Of^!^m^*^'  who  was  appointed  to  the  duty  of 
fl'WMv.  superintending  the  education  of  the 

young  Prince,  had  been  in  the  service  of  ^  Raja 
Devindar  Singh,  but,  previous  to  the  war,  had 
been  banished  to  Thanesar  by  his  eccentric  master. 
He  was  in  exile  when  Colonel  Mackeson  called  him 
to  Nabha  to  assume  the  presidency  of  the  Council. 


•  AgeDt  Goveraor  General  to  Government  of  India,  No.  184,  dated 
18th  September  1846,  aud  No.  210,  dated  17th  December  1846,  to  Major 
Mackeson. 
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Munshi  Sahib  Singh  had  been  the  minister  of 
xun$M  Bahib    Bevindar  Singh  at  the  time  of  the 
Bf^h.  Cis-Satlej  war,  and  is  imderstood  to 

have  advised  the  Chief  to  evade  compliance  with  the 
demands  of  the  British  authorities^  and  wait  the 
progress  of  events  before  declaring  to  which  side 
he  would  adhere.  Major  Mackeson  excluded  him 
from  all  interference  with  the  administration  of  the 
Nabha  State;  but  he  was  a  &vorite  with  Kani 
Chand  Kour,  and  in  a  few  years 
recovered  much  of  his  influence  in 
Nabha  and  labored  to  overthrow  his  rival  Sirdar 
Gurbaksh  Singh.  In  this  attempt,  through  the 
haste  of  the  Prime  Minister  to  get  rich,  he  entirely 
succeeded,  and,  on  complaints  being  preferred  against 
Gurbaksh  Singh  in  1857,  an  investigation  was 
directed  by  the  Chief  Commissioner,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  the  Minister  was 


Jhwi  Chmmd  Jtour, 


baksh  Singh,  and  provod  to  havo  abusod  his  position 
to  ennch  himself,  and  to  have  filled 
all  offices  of  importance  with  members  of  his  own 
family.  He  was  dismissed  from  office,  his  jagirs 
were  resumed,  and  both  he  and  his  family  were 
prohibited  from  re-employment  in  the  Nabha  State. 
Munshi  Sahib  Singh,  tilien,  without  any  special 
authorization  from  Government,  succeeded  the  exiled 
Minister  as  President  of  the  Council* 

The  most  important  case  which  occurred  during 

Thecaoeofthevo.    the  minority  of  Raja  Bharpur  Singh, 

^aa^  tr*«irtjS    related  to  the  village  of  Bhai  Eupa* 

^huiManchieft.       It  Ynil  bo  remembered  that  this 


*  Government  Punjab  to  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  No.  29S» 
dated  28th  March,  Nos.  412  and  427  dated  27th  April  and  Ist  May  18^7. 
Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  No.  88,  dated  17th  April  1857. 
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village  wafi  held  in  shares  bj  the  Chiefs  of  Fattiala^ 
Nabha,  Jhind,  Bhadour  and  Malod^  and  afforded  a 
fair  presumption  that  these  families  were  originally 
independent  of  each  other.*  It  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  determine  the  early  history  of  the  village, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  site  was  first  selected 
by  Bhai  Kup  Chand,  the  gtir4,  or  spiritual  adviser,  of 
Tilokha  and  Kama,  the  sons  of  Phul,  and  that  he 
obtained  their  permission  to  found  a  village.  He 
died,  however,  before  carrying  out  his  project,  and 
some  time  later,  his  grandson,  Bhai  Dhanna  Singh, 
built  the  village  on  the  selected  spot,  calling  it 
Bhai  Bupa  after  the  name  of  the  Guru. 

The  land  occupied  by  the  village  was  taken 
from  the  adjacent  lands  of  Fhul  and  Kangar,  that 
taken  from  the  former  being  allowed  to  the  Bhai- 
kians  or  descendants  of  Bhai  Bupa,  rent  free,  they 
making  their  collections  from  the  zamindars  without 
interference  from  the  Phul  Chaudhris.  In  the 
Kangar  division  of  the  village,  the  Bhaikians  had  a 
smaller  share,  but,  after  the  death  of  Bai  Bakhtyar, 
who  managed  the  collections  of  this  patti  or  share, 
the  Bhaikians  obtained  more  land,  for  which  they 
paid  a  small  acknowledgment  to  the  Miani  Jats, 
owners  of  Kangar.  Subsequently  the. village  of 
Kangar  came  into  the  possession  of  Nabha^  the 
tribute  to  the  Mianis  ceased  to  be  paid,  and,  in  1805, 
the  Raja  of  Nabha  took  the  administration  of  the 
Kangar  patti  of  Bhai  Bupa  into  his  own  hands. 
After  the  death  of  Tilokha  and  Bama,  the  Fhulkian 
patti  was  held  in  equal  shares  by  Gurditta,  Sukh- 
chen,  Ala  Singh,  Man  Singh,  and  Chuhr  Singh,  the 
ancestors  of  the  houses  of  Nabha,  Jhind,  Fattiala, 
Malod  and  Bhadour.      The    Folice    management 

•  Ante  p.  389. 
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remained  wiili  Nabha,  as  Bhai  Bupa  was  adjacent 
to  that  State.  This  arrangement  was  for  mutual 
convenience,  and  although,  in  1841,  the  other  sharers 
denied  the  right,  Nabha  had  always  exercised  Police 
control  This  village  and  the  rights  therein  belong- 
ing to  the  several  Ohiefs  was  a  fruitfol  cause  of 
dispute,  and  gave  the  greatest  trouble  to  the  Political 
Officers.  Each  State  considered  it  a  point  of  honor 
to  maintain  its  position  in  the  village,  supporting  its 
claims  by  any  means,  however  unscrupulous^  and  it 
was  not  till  1851,  that  the  disputes  were  finally 
adjusted  and  the  boundaries  fixed.  ^ 

Eaja  Bharpur  Singh  attained  his  majority  a 

TKe  Mutiny  of    f^^  mouths  after  the  breaking  out 
^«^'-  of  the  mutiny  of  1857,     At  this 

critical  time  he  acted  with  the  utmost  loyalty  and 
intelligence,  and  his  services  were  as  distinguished 
as  those  of  the  other  Phulkian  Ohie&« 

At  the  commencement  of  the  mutiny  the  B^a 

^        ^   .     ^     was   directed  to    hold   himself   in 

The  eonduet  and 

eervueB  of  Baja    readiucss  for  scrvicc,  and,  on  the 
rpur   ng  .  \*fji}ci  of  May,  was  placed  in  charge 

of  the  important  station  of  Ludhiana,  which  he 
occupied  with  350  horse,  450  foot,  and  2  guns,  re- 
maining there  for  six  months,  and,  during  his  occa- 
sional absences,  leaving  his  brother  in  command. 
He  fomished  an  escort  of  300  men  for  the  siege 
train  ordered  from  Philor  to  accompany  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief to  DehlL  The  Nusserl  battalion 
had  been  appointed  for  this  duty,  but  they  refused 
to  march,  and  Nabha  troops  were  alone  available  for 

*  Volaminotis  vernacalar  records  of  1834,  1841,  1844.  W. 
Wjnyard,  Esq.,  to  Ck>ininissioner  Cis-Satld  States,  No.  420,  dated  9th 
September  1848,  enclosing  report  of  R.  U.  Greathed,  Esq.,  of  the  6th 
September.  H.  Davidson,  Esq..  Settlement  Officer,  to  Commissioner 
Cis-Satlej  States,  No.  344,  dated  7th  November  1851. 
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the  duty.  When  the  Jalandhar  mutineers  reached 
Philor,  the  Deputy  Commissioner  took  a  detach- 
ment of  150  Nabha  troops,  and,  destroying  the 
bridge,  opposed  the  passage  of  the  enemy.  The 
troops  behaved  well,  a  great  number  of  the  mutineers 
were  killed,  and  several  of  the  Nabha  men  were 
killed  and  wounded. 

Raja  Bharpur  Singh  was  anxious  himself  to 
march  to  Dehli  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  as  the 
Raja  of  Jhind  had  done.  This  was  not  allowed. 
He  was  very  young,  and  such  service  was  more 
onerous  than  could  be  fairly  asked  from  him.  A 
detachment,  however,  of  his  force,  about  300  in 
number,  did  good  service  at  Dehli  under  Sirdar 
Dfdir  Singh,  throughout  the  siege. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Raja  enlisted  many 
hundred  new  troops ;  he  furnished  supplies  and 
carriage  ;  arrested  mutineers  marching  through  his 
State  ;  and  performed  every  service  required  of  him 
with  the  utmost  loyalty  and  good- will.  At  a  time 
when  money  was  urgently  wanted,  he  advanced 
to  Government  a  loan  of  two  and  a  half  lakhs  of 
rupees.* 

The   Commissioner   of   the   Cis-Satlej   States, 

eon^mended  for  hU 
Merviees, 


affcer  the   disturbances  were  over, 
recommended    that    the    following 
rewards  should  be  conferred  upon  the  Raja  : — 

(1).  A  grant  of  territory  taken  from  the 
Ludhiana  or  Firozpur  districts  and  not  exceeding  in 
value  Rs.  30,000  per  annum,  to  be  given  to  him  and 
his  male  heirs  in  perpetuity. 

(2).  That  his  khillat  from  the  Governor  Gene- 
ral should  be  increased  from  seven  pieces  to  fifteen, 

*  Ck>inmis8ioner  Cis-Satlej  States,  No.   69,  dated  4th  March  1858. 
With  statement  of  services  of  the  Riya  of  Nabha. 
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to  place  him  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Baja  of 
Jhind. 

(3).  That  he  should  be  received  with  a  salute 
of  nine  guns  on  visiting  any  of  the  large  military 
stations,  or  at  the  Durbar  of  the  Governor  General. 

(4).  That  his  visit  to  the  Governor  General 
should  be  returned  by  the  Foreign  Secretary. 

The  Government,  however,  on  fiirther  consider- 
Those  grmntedhim^  atiou,  bostowod  upou  Baja  Bhurpur 
hfftheaovwnmeiu.  gingh  rcwards  far  more  valuable 
than  those  originally  proposed.  The  divisions  of 
Bdwal  and  Kanti,  in  the  confiscated  Jhajjar  terri- 
tory, were  made  over  to  him,  worth  Bs.  1,06,000 
per  annum,  on  condition  of  good  behaviour  and 
service,  military  and  political,  in  times  of  general 
danger  and  disturbance.  His  khillat  was  increased 
from  seven  to  fifteen  pieces  ;  a  salute  of  eleven  guns 
was  granted  him  ;  his  visit  to  the  Governor  Gene- 
ral was  directed  to  be  returned  by  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  and  his  honorary  titles  were  increased.  * 

In  addition  to  these  honors,  there  were  confer- 
red upon  him  those  privileges 
which  he,  in  conmion  with  his 
kinsmen  of  Pattiala  and  Jhind,  had 
asked  from  Government  in  their  Paper  of  Requests 
in  1858  :  the  power  of  life  and  death  ;  the  right  of 
adoption ;  and  the  promise  of  non-interference  of  the 
British  Government  in  the  domestic  afiairs  of  the 
&mily  and  the  internal  management  of  the  State,  t 

*  Oovernment  Panjab  to  Government  of  India,  No.  135  of  12th 
March  and  202  of  ISth  April  1858.  Government  of  India  to  Govern- 
ment Punjab,  No.  1549  A,  dated  2nd  Jane,  and  to  Raja  of  Nabha  of  the 
same  date. 

t  Paper  of  requests  snbmltted  by  the  three  Phulkian  Chiefs  For 
details  vide,  Pattiala  History.  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States,  to  Go- 
vernment Panjab,  No.  149,  dated  20th  May  1858.  Government  Panjab 
to  Government  of  India,  No.  104,  dated  16th  Jane.  Government  of  India 
to  Government  Panjab,  No.  3047,  dated  25  May  1859.  Secretary  of 
State  Government  of  India,  No.  64,  dated  Ist  December  1859. 


Tk€  righi  ofa4op» 
Hon  and  eapitai 
puni»hiH0iU 
/erred* 
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A  Sanad  was  granted  to  Kaja  Bharpur  Singh^ 
in  May  1860,  confinningfto  him  his 
estates  ancestral  and  acquired,  and 
conferring  independent  powers  and  privileges,  similar 
to  those  granted  to  the  Chiefs  of  Pattiala  and  Jhind. 
The  right  of  adoption  which  had  been  so  eamestiy 
desired  by  all  these  Chie&  was  included  in  this 
Sanad.* 

On  the  18th  of  January  I860,  Lord  Canning, 
Viceroy    and    Governor    General, 


The    Jiurbar    «/ 


tsw. 


held  a  Durbar  at  Ambala,  at  which 


*  Trantlation  of  the  Banad  given  to  the  Rajah  of  Nabha  ^  Hie 
ExeeUenen  the  Vieerojf  attd  Governor  OeneraL 

Simla,  5th  Mat  1860. 

Since  the  establishment  of  British  snpremacy  in  India,  the  present 
Rajah  of  Nabha  and  his  ancestor.  Rajah  Joswant  Sing,  have  given 
various  proofs  of  their  loyalty  to  the  British  Government.  More  recently, 
the  present  Chief  of  Nabha  has  surpassed  the  former  achievements  of 
his  race,  by  the  constancy  and  courage  he  evinced  during  the  mutiny  of 
1857-58.  In  memory  of  this  nnswei'ving  and  conspicuous  loyalty,  His 
Excellency  the  Viceroy  and  Governor  General  of  India  has  conferred 
additional  honors  and  territory  upon  the  Riyahfor  himself  and  his  heirs  for- 
ever, and  has  graciously  acceded  to  the  Rajah*s  desire  to  receive  a  Sanad 
or  Grant  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  Viceroy,  guaranteeing  to  the  R^jah 
the  free  and  unreserved  possession  of  his  ancestral  territories,  as  well  as 
of  those  tracts  bestowed  on  the  Riyah  by  the  British  Government 

Clause  1.— The  R^ah  and  his  heirs  for  ever  will  exercise  fnll 
sovereignty  over  his  ancestral  and  acquired  dominions,  aocordinff  to  the 
annexed  list.  All  the  rights,  privil^^es,  and  prerogatives  which  the 
Rajah  enjoys  in  his  hereditary  territories,  he  will  equally  enjoy  in  hia 
acquired  territories.  All  feudatories  and  dependants  of  every  degree, 
will  be  bound  to  render  obedience  to  him  throughout  his  dominions. 

Clause  2.  Except  as  provided  in  Clause  S,  the  British  Government 
will  never  demand  from  the  R%jah,  or  any  of  bis  successors,  or  from  any 
of  his  feudatories,  relations  or  dependants,  any  tribute  ou  account  of 
revenue,  service,  or  any  other  plea. 

Clauses.  The  British  GK>vemment  cordially  desire  to  see  the 
noble  house  of  Nabha  perpetuated,  and  in  this  spirit  confers  upon  the 
Riyah  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  whenever  male  issue  may  fail,  the  right  of 
adopting  a  successor  from  among  the  descendants  of  the  Phoolkeean 
family.  If,  however,  at  tiny  time  the  Rajah  of  Nabha  should  die  without 
taiale  issue,  and  without  adopting  a  successor,  it  will  still  be  open  to 
the  Mahan^a  of  Puttiala  and  the  Ri^ah  of  Jheend,  in  concert  with  the 
commissioner  or  Political  Agent  of  the  British  Government,  to  select 
a  successor  from  among  the  Phoolkeean  family ;  but  in  that  case  a 
nnazuranah  or  fine  equal  to  one-third  of  the  gross  annual  revenue  of  Uie 
Nabha  State  shall  be  paid  to  the  British  Goyemment. 
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all  the  Cis-Satlej  Chiefs  were  present,  and  addressed 
the  Raja  of  Nabha  in  the  following  terms  : — 
'*  Raja  of  Nabha — 

"  You  have  been  equally  forward  and  equally 
The  rusroirt  ad-    eamest,  with  other   Chiefs  of  your 
dreu  to  the  Baja.       aucieut  raco,  in  your  support  of  the 
authority  of  the  British  Government. 

Clause  4. — In  1847  the  British  Gk>veriimeiit  empowered  the  Rajah  to 
inflict  capital  pnnishnient  after  reference  to  the  Commissioner.  It  now 
removes  the  I'estriction  imposed  by  this  reference,  and  invests  the 
liajah  with  absolute  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  own  subjects. 
With  regard  to  British  subjects  committing  crime,  and  apprehended 
in  his  territory,  the  Eajah  will  be  guided  by  the  rules  contained  in  the 
Despatch  of  the  Honorable  Court  of  Directors,  to  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment, No.  3  dated  1st  June  1836.  The  Rajah  will  exert  himself  to 
execute  justice  and  to  promote  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  his  people. 
He  engages  to  prohibit  Suttee,  Slavery,  and  Female  Infanticide  throughout 
his  territories,  and  to  punish  with  the  utmost  rigor  those  who  are  found 
guilty  of  any  of  these  crimes. 

CUnue  5.  The  Rajah  will  never  fkil  in  bis  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
the  Sovereign  of  Great  Britain. 

Clause  6.  If  any  force  hostile  to  the  British  Government  should 
appear  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  Rajah  will  co-openite  with  the  British 
Government  and  oppose  the  enemy.  He  will  exert  himself  to  the 
utmost  of  his  resources,  in  providing  carriage  and  supplies  for  the  British 
Troops,  according  to  requisitions  be  may  receive. 

Clause  7.  The  British  Government  will  not  received  any  complaints 
from  any  of  the  subjects  of  the  Rajah,  whether  maafeedars,  jageerdars, 
relatives,  dependents,  servants  or  other  classes. 

Clause  8.  The  British  Government  will  respect  the  household  and 
family  arrangements  of  the  Rajah,  and  abstain  from  any  interference 
therein. 

Clause  9.  The  Rajah,  as  heretofore,  will  furnish,  at  current  rates 
through  the  agency  of  his  own  officers,  the  necessary  materials  required 
for  the  construction  of  railroads,  railway  stations  and  imperial  roads 
and  bridges.  He  will  also  freely  give  the  land  required  for  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads  and  imperial  lines  of  road. 

Clause  10.    The  Rajah  and  his  successors,  &c.,  will  always  pursue 
the  same  course  of  fidelity  and  devotion  to  the  British  Government, 
and  the  Government  will  always  be  ready  to  uphold  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  the  Rajah  and  his  house. 
Schedule  of  the  Tbrbitobibs  belonging  to  the  Rajah  or  Nabha* 
Ancestral  Possessions. 
Fergunnah  Nabha  Khas. 
„  Umloh. 

„  Bhadsun. 

„  Kapurgurh. 

„  Dhnnowla. 

„  Phool  with  Dyalpoora. 

„  Jeylokee. 

,,  Sotbuddee. 
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*'  The  assistance  which"  you  gave  to  the  Queen's 
army  in  the  transport  of  its  heavy  artillery  from  the 
Satlej  to  Dehli  was  a  signal  and  valuable  service. 

'*  Your  loyalty  and  zeal  have,  as  in  the  case  of 
your  fellow  Chiefs,  been  marked  by  rewards  «tnd 
honor,  which  will  assure  you  of  the  high  esteem  in 
which  your  conduct  is  held  by  the  Government. 

"  Additions  have  been  made  to  your  possessions, 
and  the  grant  will  be  formally  confirmed  to  yourself 
and  your  descendants.  If  these  should  fail  you,  your 
adoption  of  an  heir  from  amongst  the  members  of 
the  Phulkian  house  will  be  gladly  recognized. 

"  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Queen's  Government 
that  the  power  and  dignity  of  your  loyal  family 
should  endure  and  flourish."* 


Share  of  Bbaee  Roopa,  with  right  of  jnrisdioUoa,  and  right  over  alt 
Bubordinatc  i*ent  free  holders  residing  therein.  ^ 

Acquired  Possesions, 
Fergnnnah  Eantee,    f     By  letter  from  Secretary,  Government  of 
„         Bawal,    i  India,  dated  2nd  June  1858;  l^o.  1549  A. 
Feudatories  and  Tributaries. 
The  Sikhs  of  Sonthee. 
The  Sikhs  of  Ram  Dass  Boonggnranwalla* 
Rodh  Kurreea  Goomteewalla. 

•  Government  notification,  No.  122,  A.  dated  Ambala,  20th  January 
IdGO.  A  Sanad  of  adoption  was  granted,  conferring  the  right  supple- 
mentary to  the  general  Sanad  of  I860. 

To  Furzund  Arujmund  Ekeedut  Pyehund  Doudut'i-'Englisha  Bwarhinifi 
Surtnour  Rajah  Bhurpore  Sing  Mohender  Bahadoor  of  Nabha, 

Dated  5th  March  1862. 
Her  Majesty  being  desirons  that  the  Governments  of  the  several 
Princes  and  Chiefs  of  India  who  now  govern  their  own  territories  sliould 
be  perpetuated,  and  that  the  representation  and  dignity  of  their  houses 
should  be  continued,  I  hereby,  in  fulfilment  of  this  desire,  repeat  to  you  the 
assurance  which  I  communicated  to  you  in  the  Sunud  under  my  signa* 
ture,  dated  5th  May  1860,  that  on  failure  of  natural  heirs,  your  adoption 
of  an  heir  from  amongst  the  members  of  the  Phoolkeean  house  will  be 
gladly  recognized  and  confirmed;  and  that  if  at  any  time  the  Kajah  of 
Nabha  should  die  without  male  issue,  and  without  adopting  a  successor, 
it  will  still  be  open  to  the  Maharaja  of  Fnttialla  and  the  Bajah  of  Jhind 
in  concert  with  the  Commissioner  or  Political  Agent  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment, to  select  a  successor  from  among  the  Phoolkeean  family, 
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The  rewards  and  honors  bestowed  upon  fhe 

au  M»rMHM»  of    y^'^"^  BAja,  of  Nabha  were  well  de- 

ihanks  to  Her  xa^    served.     Hls  loyaltj  was    hearty 

J09hf  thO  Oll00lt»  m  II*  1*1         1  !• 

*  pxid  genuine,  aod  his  gratitude  for 

the  generous  recognition  of  his  services  by  the 
:pritish  Government  was  sincere.'  As  this  tune  he 
forwarded  an  address  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  fi 
translation  of  which  piay  be  recorded  here  as  a  speci- 
men of  oriental  complimentary  pomposition. 

^'  To  the  sublime  presenpe— brilliant  with  griMse 

M  and  light — the  fountain  of  munificence  and 

*'  honor — ^Lord  pf  the  Uniy^se — ^famous  as 

^^  Alexiander — ^puissaq^  '   as     Jamsher-r-the 

^'  Queen  of  England  (^Iay  her  Enxpirp  endure 

*'  for  ever. ) 

"  Your  lowly  petitioner,  Bharpur  Singh,  plac- 

^'  ing  the  sign  of  humiUty  on  the  forehead  of  sub- 

^'  mission,  and  bending  his  hea4  in  dutiftil  obeisance, 

**  ventures  to  present  this  humble  address, 

"  At  a  joyful  time  when  the  hearts  of  men  were 
'^  refreshed  and  gladdened  by  the  mercy  of  God,  and 
**  like  a  meadow  were  made  green  and  succulent  by 
'*  the  bounteous  rain  of  heaven,  the  key  that  unfolds 
"  the  desired  treasure  of  your  tributories  arrived  in 
^'  the  charge  of  your  Majesty's  gracious  Proclamation, 
^'  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  his  Excellency,  lofty 
'^  in  rank,  pure  in  spirit,  the  Kight  Honorable  the 
'^  Governor  General,  and  spread  a  grateful  shade  over 


but  in  that  case  a  Nnsznraiiali  or  fine  equal  to  one-lihird  of  the  groes 
annual  revenue  of  the  Nabha  State  shall  be  paid  to  the  firitish  Goveiii* 
xnent* 

Be  assured  that  nothing  shall  disturb  the  engagement  thus  made 
to  yon  so  long  as  your  house  is  lojal  to  the  Grown  and  faithful  to  the 
conditions  of  the  Treaties,  grants  pr  engagements  which  reeor^  iifi  obli* 
gations  to  the  firitish  Goyernment. 

(Signed)       CANMNO. 
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"  jowt  petitioiier.  Youf  servaat  was  overwhelmed 
''  with  the  mighty  honor  this  missive  conferred^  and 
''  im  heart  was  oveijoyed  at  the  pearls  of  grace  which 
'^  evety  sentence  disposed,  and  especially  with  your 
''  Majesty^d  gra<^ious  assurances  to  the  Princes  and 
"  Chiefs  of  India^  thrtt  your  Majesty  would  secure  the 
"  foundations  of  their  power,  and  confirm  all  treaties 
^'and  obligations  made  by  the  Honorable  East  India 
"  Company,  and  also  respect,  with  generous  magnani- 
''  mity,  the  rights,  privileges,  and  ancient  customs  of 
'^  the  natives  of  this  cduntry.  Your  petitioner,  and 
'*  his  ancestors  before  him,  have  always  been  steady 
^^  in  their  loyalty  to  a  Government  whose  fSstme  is  as 
"  wide  as  the  heavens  above. 

'*  In  commemoration  of  the  happy  news,  your 
''servant  to  showhis  boundless  joy,  convened  a  Special 
''  Durbar,  and  having  collected  all  the  Ministers  and 
''  servants  of  the  State,  as  well  as  the  rich  and  poor, 
"  he  announced  the  gracious  terms  of  the  proclamation 
''to  all'  present  in  an  audible  voice ;  constellations  of 
'^  fireworks  were  let  off,  and  the  streets  of  the  City 
"  were  illuminated,  and  your  servant's  people  were 
*'  intoxicated  with  happiness  and  joy.  How  great  is 
'*  the  goodness  of  God,  and  how  great  is  the  favour 
"  of  your  Majesty :  such  was  the  thought  and  exclam- 
"  ation  of  every  one  at  the  Durbar,  who,  on  hearing 
''  the  gracious  words  of  the  Proclamation,  broke  forth 
''  in  praises  of  the  Almighty  and  of  His  servant  the 
''  Queen*  As  God  in  His  wrath  had  afflicted  the 
*'  pe(^le  of  this  country  and  crushed  them  in  the 
'^  I^ress  of  calamity  by  raising  up  rebels  and  traitors, 
"  so  now  by  means  of  Your  Majesty's  gracious  de- 
''  mercy  he  has  restored  them  to  peace  and  favor. 
"  The  whole  population  unites  its  voice  in  one  hymn 
^<  of  thanksgiving,  among  the  foremost  in  gratitude 
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"  are  the  Princes  of  Indiq,.  Your  petitioner  has  always 
''  clung  to  the  skirts  of  Your  Majesty's  protection, 
"  and  is  well  assured  that  his  interests  will  improve  as 
"  the  fortune  and  wealth  of  the  British  Empire  ad- 
"  vance.  With  these  reflections  your  servant  blows 
"  the  trumpet  of  congratulation  on  your  Majesty's 
"  accession  with  a  loud  and  cheerful  blast.  If  every 
"  hair  of  his  body  was  turned  into  a  tongue,  he  could 
"  never  finish  the  peal  of  praise  at  Your  Majesty's 
"  fixed  intention  to  uphold  ancient  treaties.  Yow  peti- 
"  tionor's  ancestors  placed  themselves  under  British 
"  protection  in  1&08,  and  from  that  time  they  have 
^'  never  swerved  from  their  loyalty,  and  have  found 
"  their  reward  in  ever-increasing  treasures  of  honor 
^^  and  favor.  Their  fidelity  to  the  State  has  been 
"  proved  and  confinned  by  the  letters  of  Lord  Lako 
^  -  and  other  eminent  English  officers.  Your  petitioner 
"  will  follow  reverently  in  their  steps,  being  assured 
'*  that  his  prosperity,  both  present  and  future,  is  in* 
*'  separably  bound  up  with  that  of  the  British  Empire. 
"  Finally,  may  God  Almighty  destroy  your  Majesty's 
"  enemies,  as  the  sun  rising  with  the  day  drives  beasts 
"  of  prey  to  their  noisome  dens  :  and  may  the  Star  of 
"  your  Empire  be  always  in  the  ascendant^  diflfusing 
**  light  over  the  world,  the  symbol  of  victory,"* 

It  will  be  remembered  th^t  the  Raja  pf  Nabha 
Th€  jTi^hm  loan    l^ad,  at  the  oommencement  of  the 
^riX  V;:^    mutimes,  given  a  loaA  of  2^  lakh  of 
*^^^'  rupees  to  the  Government.     In  ad- 

dition to  this  there  remained  due  to  Nabha  seven 
lakhs,  from  the  5  per  cent  loan  pf  1848,  making  a 
total  of  nine  and  a  half  lakhs.    When  Raja  Bharpur 

-  *  This  letter  was  answered  by  (he  Secretary  of  State  by  command 
of  Per  Majesty,  30th  September  1859.  The  Maharaja  of  Pattiala  and 
the  R%ja  of  Jhiud  who  Iiad  also  addressed  Per  Majesty,  received,  at  the 
same  tlqie,  most  gracious  replies. 
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Singh  and  the  Maharaja  of  Pattiala  understood 
that  the  British  Government  was  not  anxious  to 
retain  the  Pargannahs  of  Kanoudh  and  Budwanah^ 
forming  part  of  the  confiscated  territory  of  Jhajjar, 
they  applied  for  it  to  be  given  to  them,  at  20  years 
purchase,  proportional  to  the  amount  of  their  res- 
pective loans.  The  proposal  was  agreed  to,  and  Kan- 
oudh villages,  worth  about  ISs.  48,000  per  annum, 
were  given  to  the  Raja  of  Nabha  on  the  same  terms 
as  the  ancestral  and  acquired  lauds  had  been  confirmed 
to  him  a  short  time  before.* 

Twenty  years  purchase  of  these  villages  amoun- 
ted to  about  Ss.  10,000  in  excess  of  what  was  due 
to  the  Baja,  but  the  surplus  was  deducted  from  the 
isiterest  still  due  to  him.  t 


^  Tfvnslalion  of  a  Snuud  or   Orani  of  portions  of  the  Pergunnahs 

of  Kunoudk  and  JBooehoanah,   District  Jhujfar,  bestow^  on  the 

Rajak  of  Nabha  hy  His  Excellency  Earl  Cannings  Q.  C.   B. 

Viceroy  and  Governor  General  of  India, 

Whbbeas  iJie  devotion  aiid  loyalty  of  the  Rajah  of  Nabha  and 

PremUe.  ^  ^^  ancestor,  Bajah  Juswant  Sing,  have  always 

been  conspicnous  since  the  establishment  of  British 

mpremacy  in  India.    His  Eiccellency  the  Viceroy  and  Governor  General 

being  desirous  of  marking  his  high  appreciation  of  these  qualities,  has 

been  pleased  to  bestow  upon  the  Kajah  portions  of  Pergunuahs  Kanoudh 

and  Boodwanah,  of  the  District  of  Jhujjur,  containiug  forty  two  (42) 

Tillages,  according  to  a  Veruacular  list  annexed,  assessed  at  a  yearly 

revenue  of  forty  seven    thousand    five    hundred    and    twenty    five 

f  Bs.  47,535),  and  to  aceept  from  the  Rajah  a  Nuzzuranah  of  nine  lakhs 

fifty    thousand  and    five  hundred  (Els.  9,50,500).    It  is  accordingly 

ordained  as  follows  < — 

Article  1.— 'The  territories  above  mentioned  are  conferred  upon  the 
Etjjah  of  Nabha  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 

Article  2. — The  Bajah  and  his  successors  will  exercise  the  same 
rights,  privileges  and  prerogatives  in  these  newly  acquired  territories 
as  he  at  present  enjoys  in  his  ancestral  possessions,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  Sunnud,  dated  5th  May  1860,  and  signed  by  Uis  Excellency 
'Earl  Canning,  Viceroy  and  Governor  General  of  India. 

Article  3.— The  Ilajah  and  his  successors  will  continue  to  main- 
tain the  same  loyal  relations  with  the  British  Government,  and  to  fulfil 
the  same  obligations  with  regard  to  this  newly  acquired  ten-itory,  as 
were  imposed  on  him  by  the  terms  of  the  Sunnud,  dated  5th  May  1860, 
relating  to  the  Bajah^s  ancestral  possessions. 


t  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej 
dated  23rd  May  1860. 


States  to  Government  Punjab,  No.  87 
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Bajai  Bh&rptur  Singh,  on  obtaining  his  majority, 
Meform$  inmugun^    evinced  great  earnestness  in  improv- 
jmf  Mii9».  ing  the  character  of  his  administra- 

tion.  Early  in  1859/ the  Agent  of  the  lieutenant 
Governor  had  made  an  investigation  which  resulted 
m  thd  dismissal  of  some  of  his  ministers;  This  be- 
ginning the  Baja  followed  up  by  many  reforms, 
undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Maharaja  of 
Pattiala  or  the  Commissioner  of  Ambala.  It  had  been 
the  pc^cy  oftheBaja's  advisers  to  estrange  him  from 
the  Maharaja  of  Fattiala^  who,  being  a  Prince  of 
alnlity  and  related  to  Nabha  by  blood,  would  be 
likely  to  give  him  good  advice  and  discourage  tbeir 
intrigues ;  but  Bharpur  Singh  was  intelligent  enough 
to  perceive  that  his  interest  was  bound  up  with  that 
of  the  Maharaja,  and  he  maintained  a  friendship 
with  hiiti  only  terminated  by  death.* 

The  evils  which  result  from  minorities  in 
-^  i  ^  ^  Native  States  have  been  noticed  in 
itueiiig^n^e,  mud  tho  history  of  the  Jhind  State  :t 
Raja  Bharpur  Smgh  was  a  remark- 
able exception  to  what  is  unfortunately  a  very  general 
rule.  The  excellence  of  his  disposition  and  his 
natural  intelligence  were  such  as  to  enable  him  to 
resist  the  deteriorating  influences  which  suH-ounded 
him,  and  he  gave  promise  of  being  one  of  the  most 
liberal  Princes  in  Northern  Ind^a.  A  taste  for 
learning  is  rare  among  the  Sikhs,,  but  the  Raja  was 


Govwument  Paiijab  to  Oommiagidner  No.  806,  947  dated  2hd 
July,  and  Snd  of  August.  Government  of  India  to  Government  Punjab,^ 
No.  1977  dated  14tb  June  1860.  Gommissioiier  Cis-Satl^  States  to 
GoTomment  Punjab,  No;  187  dated  a2nd  September  1860; 

,  *  Comnnisaioner  Cis-SatleJ  States  to  Government  Punjab,  No.  92, 
dated  24th  March  1859.  Government  Punjab  to  Commls&ioner  Cis-Satlej 
States,  No.  366  dated  2nd  AprU  1869. 

t  Ante,  p.  860 
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of  a  studious  disposition.  He  had  thoroughly  mas- 
tered the  Indian  vernaculars^  and  studied  English 
three  or  four  hours  a  day,  whenever  the  duties 
connected  with  the  administration  of  his  Btate  allow^ 
him  leisure.  The  work  of  all  Departments  he  super- 
vised himself^  and  a  private  memor^^ndum,  drawn 
The  rui€$  drawn  ^P  ^^  Euglish  and  Qoutaining  rules 
up  far  the  dupoH.  for  the  disDosition  pf  his  time,  was 
a  very  remarkable  document^  show- 
ing how  earnestly  he  was  resolved  to  neglect  no 
opportunity  for  self-improvement  and  to  govern 
for  the  good  pf  his  peoplp.  It  concluded  with  these 
words : — 

"  In  conclusion,  I  invoke  a  blessing  from  the 
"  Almighty,  and  from  the  Durbar  Sri  Suth  Otirdial, 
''  to  preserve  me  steadfast  in  the  discharge  of  these 
''  my  duties,  and  to  enable  me  so  to  pass  my  life, 
"  that,  under  the  Almighty's  shadow  and  protection, 
"  I  may  live  to  his  glory,  and  be  a  blessing  to  others.** 

In  September  1863,  Lord  Elgin,  the  Viceroy, 
W0minai0damem'    oflferod  Eaja  Bharpur  Singh  a  seat 
^a^^^i^T*    ^    *^®  Legislative    Council  :    the 
»^^  honor  of  the  Star  of  India  having 

been  assigned  to  the  Kaja  of  Jhind.  This  honor 
was  gratefully  accepted  by  Bharpur  Singh,  who 
looked  forward  with  great  pleasure  to  his  visit  to 
Calcutta  in  the  following  January.  But  the  Kaja 
was  destined  never  to  take  his  seat  in  Council 


JETtolUiMM. 


From  June  1863,  he  had  suffered  severely  from 
fever.  His  illness  wasf,  in  the  first 
instance,  brought  on  by  fittigue  and 
excitement  at  an  entertainment^  given  by  his  aunt^ 
Sirdami  Mehtab  Kour,  widow  of  Sirdar  Arjan 
Singh,  Hangar  Nanglia^   on   the  occasion  pf  the 
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marriage  of  her  son  Attar  Singh.  This  entertain- 
ment  took  place  on  the  23rd  of  June,  and  the  Baja^ 
after  his  return^  was  attacked  with  fever  which  he 
was  unable  to  shake  off  for  nearly  two  months,  when 
his  physician,  knowing  his  inveterate '  dislike  to 
quinine,  contrived  to  conceal  this  medicine  in  pills^ 
rJ^u^XHt  thTui  ^^^  administer  it  to  his  patient,  who 
«eM  miumM  and  bocamo  entirely  convalescent  and 
eiine.  took  the  bath   of  health,  in  accord- 

ance with  Hindu  custom.  That  same  day  the  Raja's 
illness  returned  more  severely  than  ever.  He  had 
taken  unusual  exercise  on  the  day  in  question ;  had 
walked  to  the  Giirdhwdra  four  hundred  yards  distant^ 
and  from  his  house  to  the  top  of  the  castle,  a  building 
of  great  height,  and  had  changed  his  sleeping  apart^ 
ment,  of  the  heat  of  which  he  complained.  At  night 
the  fever  returned  and  never  again  left  him.  From 
a  remittent  character  with  ague,  it  became  continual 
and  acute.  The  great  natural  delicacy  of  his  consti- 
tution and  his  nervous  temperament  increased  the 
difficulty  of  treatment,  and  his  ill- 
ness became  a  rapid  decline  from 
which  he  died  on  the  9th  of  November.* 


JETto  death. 


The    heir    to 
N4»bha  throne. 


Raja  Bharpur  Singh  left  no  son,  and  it  was 
5  for  the  other  Phulkian  Kajas,  in 
concert  with  the  Political  Agent  of 
Ambala,  to  select  a  successor  from  among  the 
members  of  the  Phulkian  family,  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  Sanads  of  1860  and  1862. 


*  Agent  to  Lieutenant  Governor  Cis-Satlej  States,  No.  A.  dated  10th 
November  1863,  to  Government  Punjab.  Government  Punjab  to  Agent, 
No.  820,  dated  23rd  November  1863.  Dei)Ositions  taken  at  Nabha  of 
Ghnlam  Mnrtaza,  Physician  to  the  Maharaja  of  Pattiala,  and  Muhammad 
Bakah,  Physician  to  the  Raja  of  Nabha. 
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Thed6    docnmeiitd    provtded  that   should  the 

AHotfranawa^u^    Chief  die  withoot  male  issue  and 

•!m^^  h^i^    without  adoptmg  a  succeaaor,  a  fine, 


or  nassrdna,  di  one-third  of  the 
groBs  annual  rev^me  of  the  State  should  be  levied 
en  the  next  sttceeasioi^  The  Phulhian  Chie&  desired 
to  save  Nabha  from  the  paymeat  of  this  fine,  and 
the  Maharaja  of  Pattiala  and  the  Baja  of  Jhind, 
onbein^  addressed  by  the  Political  Agent,  Sir  Her- 
bert Edwardes^  on  the  subject  of  the  saecesaon, 
wrote  replies  preciselj  similar  in  charact^,  to  the 
effect  that  the  proper,  heir  wte  Prince  Bhagwan 
Th0  &ther  PhiO.  Singh,,  the  younger  brother  of  the 
^^t^tTt^^tfTg  ^^  Baja;  that  it  was  weU  known 
a^adaptum.  ^ha^  jj^^  BhsTpur  Siligh,   hiaving 

no  children^  had  always  recogniied  hk  brother  as 
his  heir  and  had  always  treated  him  with  the  greats 
est  confidence  and  af^ction ;  that  on  the  night  of 
the  Baja's  death,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
Nabha  officials^  he  sent  for  his  brotiier,  and,  in  fuU 
possession  of  his  senses^,  confirmed  the  Prince  as 
his  successor,  exhorted  him  to  follow  his  example  of 
loyalty  to  the  British  Government ;  to  carry  on  the 
administration  of  the  State  for  the  good  of  the 
people,  and  to  heed  the  counsels  of  the  trusted 
officials,,  whom,  moreover,  he  commanded  to  obey 
and  serve  his  brother  as  they  had  served  him. 

This  confirmation  the  Phulkian  Bajas  stated 
tbrma^  <m^^t^^Z  *^y  considcred  as  proof  that  Bhag- 
eMm9ethep4nfmeHt  -^au  Siugh  had  bocn  regularly 
n4M»rana.  adoptcd ;  that  the  intention  of  the 

Baja,  previous  to  his  illness,  that  his  brother  should 
succeed  him  was  acknowledged,  and  that,  under  thd 
circumstances,,  it  would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
dignity  of  the  British  Government  to  consider  the 
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The  request  fe  eao- 


«ea<  Urrtttionmi. 


Prince  as  the  regulaxly  adopted  Buccessor  and  to 
waive  tlie  right  to  the  fine  conferred  by  the  third 
clause  of  the  treaty  of  1860. 

The  request  of  the  Chie&,  though  prompted  by 
kindly  feeling  towards  Nabha^  and 
possibly  by  a  hope  that  their  good 
offices  would  be,  at  some  future  time, 
returned  under  similar  circumstances,  was  neverthe- 
less  absurd.  The  British  Govemment  had  yielded 
everything  to  the  PhuUdan  Chiefis  except  the  right, 
as  paramount  and  sovereign,  to  a  fine  in  case  of  death 
without  heirs  or  without  adopting  a  successor.  No 
Government  in  the  world  has  ever  been  so  generous 
before  to  its  feudatories ;  but  the  concessions  granted 
only  induced  the  Chiefs  to  endeavour  to  evade  com- 
pliance with  the  only  condition  by  which  they  were 
still  bound. 


The  story  of  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Prince, 

rrinee  Bhagwan    prcvious  to  tho  Raja's  last  illuess, 

S^'^o^^XTai    was  a  pleasing  fiction.     Raja  Bhar- 

iuneee.  and  there  was  every  reason  to  hope 

that  he  would  have  children  of  his  own  to  succeed 
him;  at  any  rate,  the  adoption  or  acknowledgment 
of  his  brotiier  as  heir  had  never  been  notified  to  the 
Political  Agent  or  to  Government,  and,  consequent^ 
ly,  had  not  received  such  confirmation  and  recogni* 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  as, 
under  the  terms  of  the  sanad  of  the  5th  of  Mardi 
1862,  were  necessary  to  its  validity.* 


*  Letters  of  the  Maharaja  of  Fattiala  and  Raja  of  Jhind  to  Sir 
Herbert  Ed wardes,  dated  12th  December  1863.  Commissioner  Ctt«* 
Satlej  States  to  Government  Punjab,  No.  309,  dated  16th  December 
1863.  GoTerament  Panjab  to  Government  of  India,  No.  478,  dated 
19th  December  1863. 
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17^  OmmriMH0Hi 
•llow  Bhmgwa*^ 
tfingh^m  eloim,  hut 
tfeny  his  adoptions 


The  story  of  the  death-bed  scene ;  the  con- 
firmation of  the  succession  to  his 
M^il-N^tlii^  on  <A^  brother ;  and  the  commitment  of  the 
^iLuJ^^  officials  and  the  State  to  his  care, 
was  a  pure  fiction,  invented  by  the 
Nabha  officials  to  save  their  State  from  payment  of 
the  fine.  The  Prince  was  present  certainly  for  a 
short  time  while  his  brother  was  dying,  but  no  con- 
versation whatever  passed  between  them  noi*  was  a 
word  spoken  to  the  officials  regarding  the  succession.* 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Phulkian  Rajas  that 
Prince  Bhagwan  Singh  should  suc- 
ceed his  brother  the  Government 
entirely  concurred.  But  they  re- 
jected altogether  the  assumption  that  the  nomination 
of  Bhagwan  Singh  as  heir,  was  in  any  sense  an  adop- 
tion, and  the  claim  to  exemption  from  payment  of 
Nazrana,  as  one  of  right,  consequent  on  that  alleged 
adoption.  The  construction  of  the  Sanad  of  the 
5th  of  May  1860  was  perfectly  clear,  and  the  State 
was  liable  to  the  payment  of  Nazrana — "  if  at  any 
'^  time  the  Baja  of  Nabha  should  die  without  male 

*  There  was  no  means  of  proving  this  statement  false  at  the  time ; 
but,  the  following  year,  an  inyestigation  was  oondaoted  at  Nabha.  regard- 
ing the  death  of  Raja  Bharpnr  Singh.  The  depositions  of  every  one 
connected  with  the  Court,  of  opposite  parties,  were  taken,  bat  there  is  no 
mention  whatever  of  the  circumstances  detailed  in  the  letters  of  the 
Maharaja  and  Rajaof  Jhlnd,  although,  every  word  spoken,  and  the  minu- 
test details  connected  with  the  Raja*s  death  were  all  scrupulously  recorded. 
The  following  are  extracts  from  the  depositions  bearing  on  the  only 
interview  the  Prince  had  with  his  brother  on  the  night  of  his  death. 

Sirdor  Gurbaksk  Singh,  Prime  Minister-^^^  All  time  the  Raja  com- 
**  plained  of  no  pain,  but  complained  of  being  very  dry  in  the  throat. 
^  I  thought  it  necessary  to  have  him  removed  to  the  lower  storey.  He 
'*  was  carried  down,  and  offered  an  elephant  and  other  offerings.  Raja 
**  Bhagwan  Singh  and  Behali  Mai,  Mnnshi  Narayan  Singh  and  Maham- 
**  mad  Husaain  Khan,  then  came  on  being  summoned.  I  saw  no  one 
''  else.  No  one  expected  the  event.  It  was  at  night,  and  only  a  few  could 
**  attend,  llie  Mai  Sahiba,  his  mother,  then  asked  to  come.  At  first  he 
"  objected,  as  she  would  weep  and  distress  him  ;  but  she  came  at  last,  and 
''  every  one  went  out  and  left  them  alone.  The  Mai  Sahiba  remained  with 
"  her  son  about  half  an  hour.  The  present  Raja  was  not  present  at  the  in- 
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"  iesue,  and  without  adopting  a  gu«oessor/*  Prince 
Bliagwan  Singh  was,  it  is  true,  the  legitimate 
successor  of  his  brother,  but  this  right  did  not 
in  an^  way  lessen  the  obligation  which  the  late 
Kaja  imposed  upon  the  Nabha  State  to  pay  a  fine 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  in  return  for  the 
privilege  of  adoption  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment conferred  upon  him,  but  whieh  he  failed  to 
exercise. 

The  payment  of  the  Naavana  was  consequently 

_  ,      .    .     ^    demanded,  *  and  the  installation  of 

9aja  Mhagwan    tho  ucw  Chief  took  place  on  the 

jii»^»«4.   .  17th  of  February  1864,  in  presence 

"  tervlaw,  he  VMinanotber  room.  Bbegwan  Singh  had  no  private  interview 
'*  with  bis  brother  before  the  latter*B  death  ;  bnt  lie  wae  with  us.  The 
«'  Mothers  did  not  speak  to  each  other.  When  told  Ike  Kour  Sakib  (Bhagwan 
*'  Singh)  vm  there,  he  said  "well;  let  him  comfort  himself  (tasalli 
**  rakhaj  and  he  Bhagwan  Singh  was  criming  or  shedding  tears**  Aft^ 
«•  this  nothing  more  passed,  ^Dd  the  Bija  soon  became  insensible. 

JiuM  Singh,  Na/ar  or  House  ^mwnt.— "  They  took  him  (the 
''Riya)  down  stairs.  I  went  to  inform  the  Konr  Sahib  (Bhagwan 
'*  Singh)  and  he  came  and  met  bis  brother  eeming  down  etalrsu  Ha 
**  ffot  worse  every  momeot.  I  went  to  the  Mai  Sahiba*s  anterchamber 
"  (deorhi)  and  gave  the  news,  she  came  to  her  son.  After  she  left  he 
'*  became  worse:    he  was  senseless  for  two  honrs  before  death.*' 

Buhshish  Singhj  Servant  of  the  B»ja,^^  They  brought  him  (the 
^>  Riya)  down  at  about  midnight,  bnt  I  don*t  recollect.  The  Kour  Sahib 
(•  met  08  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  Be  remained  in  the  J4np4n  in  which 
'*  he  was  bronght  down.  He  did  not  spe^li  to  the  Kour  Sahib,  who 
•<  was  crying :  and  people  put  him  asidCi  lest  he  should  distuxt  the 
**  Raja." 

Many  other  depositions  might  be  quoted  containing  proof,  direct 
or  implied,  that  the  Raja  held  no  conversation  with  his  brother  at  all 
on  the  night  of  his  death ;  that  the  question  of  the  sncoession  was  not  even 
mentioned ;  and  that  the  story  of  the  Nabha  ministers,  reliM;ed  to  the 
Mahar^ia  of  Pattiala  of  the  Rajaof  Jhind,  and  repeated  in  their  letters, 
was  a  fiction  from  beginning  to  end.  Sirdar  Gturbaksh  Singh,  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  Manowar  All  Khan,  another  Minister,  calling  on  the 
Political  Agent  on  tlie  17th  December,  repeated  to  him  the  story  of  the 
Raja  formallv  nominating  his  brother  on  the  night  of  his  death  in  the 
presence  of  the  Ministers ;  but  at  the  subsequent  investigation  at  Nabba» 
the  account  of  GurbalLsh  Singh  was  quite  different,  as  has  been  shown, 
while  it  is  certain  that  Manowar  All  SLhan  was  never  present  «t  all  on 
the  night  of  the  Biy'a^s  death. 

*  ConmSsstoner  Gis-SatleJ  States  to  Government  Punjab,  No.  312 
dated  17th  Deoemher  1863.  Government  Punjab  to  Government  of 
India,  No.  480  dated  ^\^  December  1868.  Government  of  India  |Q 
Government  Punjab,  No.  54  dated  15th  January  1864. 
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of  the  Maharaja  of  Pattiala^  the  Kaja  of  Jhind,  the 
Nawab  of  Maler  Kotla,  and  a  great  number  of  the 
Cis-Satlej  Chiefs.  The  Raja  of  Faridkot  arrived 
after  the  enthronement  In  addition  to  Sir  Herbert 
Edwardes,Agentof  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  Lord 
George  Paget^  C,  B.,  Commanding  the  Pivision, 
and  a  number  of  EngUsh  Officers  were  present,  and 
the  ceremony  was  conducted  with  gre^^t  splendour. 
On  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  a  jpdllai 
was  presented  consisting  of  15  trays,  3  jewels,  2 
arms,  a  horse,  and  an  elephant** 

Troubles  of  the  most  terrible  kind  soon  surroun- 
ded the  new  Chief.     His  Court  was 
divided  between  two  parties  :  one 
favoring  the  interests  of  Sirdar  GurbaJksh  Singh, 
and  the  other  those  of  Munshi  Sahib  Singh,  and 
their  intrigues  for  power  resulted  in  the  gravest 
consequences  for  Nabha,  involving  the  Court  and 
even  the  Baja  in  the  suspicion  of  a  great  crime. 
The  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Raja  Bharpur 
»u»pitum9  m9  to    Singh  were  not  in  themselves  such 

*»«*•  was  due  to    natural    causes.     He 

had  always  been  delicate,  and  his  death  was  the 
result  of  long  continued  illness  which  had  thoroughly 
exhausted  his  feeble  constitution  and  induced  the 
rapid  decline  which  terminated  his  Ufe.  He  was, 
moreover,  much  loved  by  his  people  and  servants, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  say  that  any  party  would 
obtain  a  direct  advantage  from  his  death.  But 
the  violent  party  feeling  which  prevailed  in  Nabha, 
as  in  most  other  Native  States,  was  in  itself  sufficient 


•  Gommifialoiier  Cia-Satlej  States  to  Goverament  Punjab,  Nog.  26, 
and  36,  dated  1  stand  19th  Febrnary.  Government  Punjab  to  Government 
of  India,  No.  106  dated  4l;h  Mareh  1864.  Letter  of  the  Viceroy  to 
itaja  of  Nabha,  dated  30tii  Maroh  1864. 
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to  account  for  circulation  of  rumours  that  the  death 
of  Bharpur  Singh  was  suspicious,  and  these  rumours 
at  length  took  shape  in  the  assertion  that  the  Raja 
had  died  of  poison. 

Another  case,  which  tended  to  confirm  in 
^^^^TL^.^  gome  sort  these  suspicions,  had 
•M#.  occurred  shortly  after  the  death  of 

Kaja  Bharpur  Singh. 

On  the  fourth  of  January  1864,  Sirdarm 
Th%  «MM*<«r  of  Mehtab  Kour,  one  of  the  widows  of 
jcatM-.  Sirdar  Arjan   Singh  and  aunt  of 

the  Baja  of  Nabha,  after  whose  entertainment,  it 
will  be  remembered,  Bharpur  Singh  first  fell  ill, 
from  the  effects,  it  was  asserted,  of  a  magical  potion 
which  had  been  administered  to  him,  was  murdered 
in  the  court-yard  of  her  private  residence  at  Bangar- 
Nangal,  in  the  Amritsar  district,  by  men  who  made 
no  attempt  to  rob  the  lady  of  her  jewels,  but  who, 
having  killed  her  with  blows  of  a  sword,  immediately 
absconded  No  trace  could  for  some  time  be  found 
of  them,  though  popular  rumour  declared  that  the 
murderers  were  men  from  the  south  of  the  Satlej, 
who  had  been  seen  lurking  about  the  village  of 
Bangar-Nangal,  and  that  the  crime  had  been  prompt- 
ed by  powerful  parties  at  the  Nabha  Court. 

The  Police  at  length  succeeded  in  tracing  the 
murderers  to  Nabha,  and  four  men 
tm€^u^ifnhhm,anA  worc  arrcstcd,  one  of  whom,  Hira 
*****  Singh,  turned  Queen's  evidence  and 

confessed  ;  and  it  appeared  clear  that  the  crime  had 
been  actually  committed  by  a  man  named  Mehtdba^ 
a  resident  of  Jyton,  in  Nabha  territory,  who  had 
been  released  from  jail,  where  he  was  undergoing 
imprisonment  for  theft,  before  the  term  of  his  sen- 
tence had  expired.     This  circumstance  was  in  itself 
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very  suspicious,  and  Baja  Bhagwan  Singh  was 
directed  to  use  his  best  endeavours  to  dear  up  the 
mystery ;  to  bring  the  real  criminals  to  justice,  and 
to  remove,  in  this  manner,  the  stigma  which  attach- 
ed to  his  Court. 

In  the  month  of  April  following,  the  Baja  held 
The  TBtmsa  iitvMCi.    »  judicial    enquiry,   the    result  of 
^***'  **L!!r*'^    which  was  to  fix  the  release  of  the 
vmiuhaimfK.  pHsonor  Mehtdba  and  the  instiga- 

tion of  the  murder  of  Sirdami  Mehtab  Kour  upon 
the  Prime  Minister,  Sirdar  Gurbaksh  Singh. 

This  man  was  not,  however,  disposed  to  fall 
Mi9  t^nnfr.    without  dragging  down  his  rivals 
«**^*-  with  him,  and  protested  his  absolute 

innocence,  asserting  that  the  trial,  which  had  pro- 
nounced him  the  instigator  of  the  murder,  was  a. 
mock  one,  conducted  and  prompted  by  his  enemies 
who  had  determined  to  ruin  him  ;  that  the  opposite 
party  at  Court,  headed  by  Munshi  Sahib  .""'iigh, 
had  committed  the  murder  in  order  to  silencc  a 
dangerous  accomplice,  of  whose  discretion  they 
could  not  be  certain,  on  the  subject  of  the  murder 
by  poison  and  necromancy,  of  the  late  Baja  Bharpur 
Singh. 

These  accusations,  so  circumstantial  and  grave, 
could  not  be  allowed  to  pass  un- 
ud  mt  Kabhm  imi^    uoticod,  although  they  were  but  the 
ihe€har9^.  despairing  efforts  of  a    desperate 

man  to  escape  the  consequences  of  his  own  actions, 
and  an  investigation  was  directed  to  be  held  into 
their  truth  at  Nabha  by  an  English  officer.  The 
question  to  be  determined  was  whether  the  death  of 
Raja  Bharpur  Singh  was  due  to  poison,  and,  if  so, 
by  whose  instrumentality  and  instigation  adminis- 
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tered;  and,  secondly,  who  were  the  persons  im- 
plieated  in  the  murder  of  Mehtab  Kour. 

The  enquiry  commenced  on  the  3rd  of  Novem- 
ThejfabKmin^egii'    her  1864,  End  lasted  three  weeks. 
gmtum.  rj^hc  Maharaja  of  Pattiala  and  the 

Rajaof  Jhind  were  present  throughout  the  whole 
investigation,  and  every  person  connected  with  the 
Nabha  Court,  or  who  could  be  supposed  to  be 
possessed  of  any  information  was  examined  on  oath 
and  with  the  utmost  care. 

The  conclusion  at  which  Major  Cracroft,  the 
rh€  e&HOHsun «/  officer  appointed  by  Q'ovemment  to 
»e€btiimi«H«M.  investigate  the  case,  arrived,  was 
tiiat  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  Kaja 
Bharpur  Singh  had  died  of  other  than  natunJ  causes  ; 
and  that  Sirdar  Gurbakrfi  Singh  was  justly  accused 
of  having,  with  other  officmls  at  Nabha,  instigated 
the  murder  of  Mehtab  Konr. 

With  regard  to  Raja  Bharpur  Singh,  the  story 
Tftg  4emth  tffsmim    ^^  death  from  poison  was  shown 
Bharpur  siyhjbg    boyoud  all  doubt  to  be  absolutely 
Without  foundation. 

No  insinuation  is  more  commonly  made  in 
Ths  fr^usneg  •f  Nativo  Statos  than  that  the  death 
of  a  Chief  is  due  to  poison ;  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  diarge  is 
most  difficult  to  disprove.  "With 
Hindus,  cremation  follows  shortly  after  death,  and 
however  grave  the  suspicions  of  foul  play  that  might 
exist,  a  post  mortem  examination  would  be  objected 
to  by  the  whole  Durbar  on  religious  grounds ;  so 
that  the  danger  of  detection  which  is,  in  the  present 
state  (^  chemical  science,  ahnost  certain  for  Euro- 
pean poisoners,   if  suspicion  of  foul  play  be  once 
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aroibed^  has  little  weight  amoiig  HindiLs.  This 
consideration^  Which  might  be  supposed  to  make 
crime  more  safe,  also  encourages  false  and  malicious 
accusations,  which  a  great  part  of  the  world  would 
believe  to  be  true  simply  because  it  was  impossible 
to  prot^e  them  false.  The  charge  of  the  poisoning 
of  a  Chief  is,  moreover,  one  which  can  be  used 
with  &tal  effect  against  any  party  which  may  bd 
supposed  to  have  an  interest  in  the  Chief's,  death* 
Even  if  unsupported  by  a  shadow  of  evidence  And 
opposed  to  all  the  probabilities  of  the  caae,  the 
charge  still  has  its  effecti  It  clings  to  those  against 
whom  it  is  made,  and  benefits  those  who  are  uuscru^ 
pulous  enough  to  make  it.  These  consliddrations 
will  explain  the  frequency  of  the  charge  in  Native 
States  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  whatever:  to  believe 
that  the  crime  is  one  frequently  perpetrated.  On 
the  contrary,  it  would  be  easy  to  adduce  instances 
in  which  the  charge  has  been  loudly  asserted,  while 
it  has  been  known  to  be  absolutely  without  founda- 
tion, tiie  cause  of  death  being  undoubted  and  cer- 
tain. 

In  the  case  of  Baja  Bharpur  Singh  there  is  no 
manner  of  doubt  whatever  that  he 
died  from  natural  caus^  alone; 
consumption,  induced  by  great  na- 
tural delicacy  of  constitution  aa:id  a  long  and  wear- 
ing illness,  and  the  story  of  poison  may  be  pro- 
noimced  an  unmitigated  falsehood,  unsupported 
by  a  particle  of  evidence.  The  symptoms  which 
were  noticed  at  the  death  of  the  Baja  forbid  abso- 
lutely the  supposition  that  he  died  from  the  ^ects 
of  arsenic,  which  was  the  poison  the  accusers  declared 
had  been  used.  But  there  is  also  no  doubt  that  Baja 
Bharpur  Singh,  who  was  of  a  very  superstitious  dis- 
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poeition,  was  worked  upon  by  some  of  those  about 
him  to  believe  that  he  was  suffering  from  the  magical 

xagic  empiavwd  arts  of  Sirdami  Mohtab  Kour  and 
agau^thsB^fa.  othors.  Tho  part  which  magic 
plays  in  the  investigation  at  Nabha  is  a  very  impor- 
tant one.  The  belief  in  the  power  of  magic  is  uni- 
versal in  India^  and  the  idea  that  he  was  the  ob- 
ject of  unholy  arts,  may,  probably  enough,  have  had 
a  very  injurious  influence  upon  a  man  so  nervous 
and  excitable  as  Bharpur  Singh.  The  imagination 
has  much  to  do  with  the  health  or  illness  of  persons 
of  a  highly  susceptible  temperament^  and  it  would 
be  rash  to  assert  that  the  belief  that  he  had  been  be- 
witched did  not  have  a  most  unfavorable  influence 
on  the  recovery  of  the  Baja;  but  the  idea  of 
poison  must  be  altogether  rejected. 

With  regard  to  the  murder  of  Sirdami  Mehtab 

Ths  innigmur  of  Kour,  thoro  was  little  doubt  that 
<fer.  Gurbaksh  Singh  had  been  the  in- 

stigator of  the  murder,  and  that  other  members  of 
the  Court  had  either  actively  assisted  or  had  been 
cognizant  of  the  crime.  He  appears  to  have  be- 
lieved, with  the  Baja,  that  the  magical  arts  of 
Mehtab  Kour  had  caused  the  illness  and  death  of 
Bharpur  Singh,  and  determined  to  avenge  both  it 
and  some  private  grievances  of  his  own  against  the 
lady,  who  was  of  a  notoriously  bad  character.  He 
was  responsible  for  the  release,  in  an  informal  man- 
ner and  before  the  term  of  his  sentence  had  expired, 
of  the  murderer  Meht^ba,  and  his  turning  upon  his 
rivals  and  enemies  in  the  State  and  endeavouring 
to  implicate  them  in  the  double  crime  of  the  murder 
of  the  Baja  and  Mehtab  Kour  was  not  only  natural, 
but  what  might  have  been  predicted  with  almost 
absolute  certainty  beforehand. 
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The  Government  of  the  Punjab  and  the  Go- 
al^ OMr«nMN«»«    vemment  of  India  considered  the 
H^*ofnl<k!!!!^    conclusions    at    which  the  Nabha 
•<•»•  Commission  had  arrived  to  be  cor- 

recti  and  directed  the  prosecution  of  Meht^ba  for 
murder,  and  of  Sirdar  Gurbaksh  Singh  for  instiga- 
ting the  same.  The  former  was  tried,  convicted,  and 
xehimkm.ihemm^  Sentenced  to  death,  thouirh  this  was 
s^mth.  later  commuted  to  transportation 

for  life.  Sirdar  Gurbaksh  Singh  was  placed  before 
the  Magistrate  of  Ludhiana,  on  the  25th  of  July 
1865,  on  the  charge  of  having  abetted  the  murder 
of  Sirdami  Mehtab  Kour,  and,  after  an  investigation 
which  lasted  seven  days,  was  committed  to  take  his 
trial  before  the  Sessions  Judge  of  Ambala.  The 
Birimr  Gurbmksh  trial  commonccd  on  the  5th  of  Sep- 
«i«#fcMt«»tt<«4.  tember  and  closed  on  the  18th, 
when  Sirdar  Gurbaksh  Singh  was  acquitted.  This 
result  was  only  to  be  expected.  The  great  length 
of  time  that  had  elapsed  since  the  commission  of 
the  crime;  the  doubtful  nature,  from  a  judicial 
point  of  view,  of  much  of  the  evidence  ;  the  position 
and  influence  of  Sirdar  Gurbaksh  Singh  and  his 
friends  and  relatives,  combined  to  render  his  convic- 
tion all  but  impossible. 

The  Indian  and  Home  Governments  found, 
^  .  ^  . .  ^  however,  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
fr9m  vabh»,  wM  corrcctness  of  the  conclusions  of 
M«G»i#rf.  the  Court  of  Enquiry.  Sirdar  Gur- 
baksh Singh,  Ausaf  Ali,  Minister  of  Justice,  and 
Bulwant  Singh,  step-son  of  the  murdered  Mehtab 
Kour,  were  banished  from  Nabha  territory ;  and  Raja 
Bhagwan  Singh,  acquitted  of  all  complicity  in  the 
crimes  which  had  been  attributed  to  or  committed 
by  his  intriguing  officials,  was  restored  to  his  posi- 
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tion  among  the  Princes  of  India  which  he  had 
temporarily  lost,  while  charges  so  grave  were  under 
investigation. 

These  painful  cases,  which  formed  the  subject 

ai^il^j^hl^s^u  ^^  ^^^^  political  and  judicial  en- 
re^uiredtomewftus    quirv,  havo  been  recorded  as  briefly 

of  these  painful        ^       ^  -xi.  xU     J      '        x  J 

MMM.  as  possible,  with  the  desire  to  wound 

as  little  as  possible  the  feelings  of  persons,  however 
innocent,  who  were  implicated  in  them ;  but  it  would 
have  been  an  injustice  both  to  the  present  Kaja  of 
Nabha  and  to  his  Court  to  have  failed  to  notice  what 
may  be  called  the  most  remarkable  enquiry  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  Cis-Satlej  States  since  their 
connection  with  the  British  Government,  seeing 
that  the  investigation  entirely  exculpated  the  Kaja, 
while  the  infamous  charges  advanced  recoiled  upon 
those  who  first  gave  them  existence.* 

*  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  investigation  at  Nabba  arrived  at  the 
whole  truth  of  the  story  connected  with  the  murder  of  Sirdarni  Mehtab 
Konr.  The  intrigues,  the  plots,  and  counterplots  which  were  tben.diii<* 
covered,  implicating,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  almost  every  one  at 
the  Nabba  Court,  would  fill  a  volume;  and  all  tlie  motives  for  the  mnrder, 
and  the  persons  concerned  in  it  or  cognizant,  of  it,  will  never  be  known 
in  this  world.  But  that  the  conclusions  reached  may  be  accepted  as 
generally  correct,  may  safely  be  inferred.  The  writer  of  the  present 
work,  then  Personal  Assistant  to  the  Judicial  Commissioner  of  the 
Punjab,  was  deputed  to  Nabha  to  assist  Major  Cracroft  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  case.  He  can  testify  to  the  painftil  care  and  minuteness  of 
the  enquiry.  Every  possible  hypothesis  was  examined,  and  nothing 
but  the  conclusion  at  which  the  Commission  arrived  would  agree  with 
the  evidence  recorded,  and  with  the  probabilities  of  the  case.  The 
acquittal  of  Qurbnksh  Singh,  in  a  Judicial  trial,  was  expected,  and  was, 
indeed,  unavoidable.  But  nothing  in  that  trial  in  the  smallest  degree 
shook  the  correctness  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Commission  of  Enquiiy.  If 
those  conclusions  were  wrong,  then  Sirdarni  Mehtab  Kour  was  never 
murdered  at  all :  that  the  Qovernment  of  the  Punjab,  the  Qovernment 
of  India  and  the  Secretary  of  State  accepted  those  conclusions  as  cor* 
rect,  after  most  careful  consideration,  is  at  least  a  guarantee  that  t^ey 
were  reasonable. 

With  Sirdar  Gurbaksh  Singh  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  some 
sympathy.  He  was  a  very  fine  specimen  of  an  old  Sikh  gentleman, 
with  commanding  presence  and  Irreproachable  manners ;  and  although 
his  previous  history  shows  him  to  have  been  both  avaricious  and  greedy 
of  power ;  yet  he  had  undoubtedly  a  strong  affection  for  Raja  Bbarpur 
Singh,  and  bis  actions,  however  reprehensible  or  criminid,  were  prompted 
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Since  thye  investigation  of  1864|  few  cases  of 

any  political  importance  have  arisen  with  regard  to 

Th*  4mse  ^  th0    the  Nabha  State*     The  chief  re- 

B^mH  aaou.  f^j3  j^  ^jj^3  lidhran  and  Sunti  Sikhs 

whose  relations  with  Nabha  were  determinedi  it 
will  be  remembered,  by  the  Qovernment  of  India 
in  August  1838.  That  decision  was  not  altogether 
satisfactory.  The  Baja  did  not  cease  his  endeavour 
to  coerce  the  Sikhs,  and  they,  having  obtained  greater 
consideration  for  their  grievance  than  they  pwhaps 
deserved,  did  not  cease  to  complain  of  his  encroachr 
ments. 


The  dispute  with  the  Sunti  Sikhs  referred  to 
J^  thT^a  ^  *^®  division  of  the  revenue  of  certain 
*5rt*^r^8rr6*  $0  villages  shared  between  them  and 
4y  x«wi  ommmim0^  the  Nablut  State.  A  long  discus-* 
sion  had  been  carried  on  with  r^ard  to  this  pointy 
and  at  length  the  quarrel  assumed  such  dimensions, 
that^  B&er  every  Political  Officer  in  the  Cis-Satlej 
States  had  attempted  vainly  to  settle  it  by  com* 
promise^  Lord  Canning,  Viceroy  and  Governor 
General,  directed  that  an  authoritative  settlement 
should  be,  if  possible,  mada  The  points  to  be 
determined  were  the  value  of  the  shared  villages;  the 
amount  to  be  deducted  from  the  Sunti  share  on 
account  of  the  Nabha  right  to  escheats,  commu- 
tation for  loss  of  service,  and  deductions  on  account 
of  confiscated  and  restored  territory. 

■lore  by  love  for  hto  master  tbaa  by  miy  personal  feelingSi  which  still 
were  not  without  their  influence. 

The  correspondence  in  this  case  is  so  Tolaminons  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  note  the  principal  papers  as  a  dne  to  the  renudnder. 

Report  of  Major  J.  E.  Cracroft,  to  Government  Punjab,  dated  16th 
December  1864.  Government  Punjab  to  Government  of  India,  No.  11, 
16,  dated  4th  January  1865.  No.  291,  dated  8th  June,  No.  497,  dated 
19th  October  1865.  Government  of  India  to  Government  Punjab,  Nos. 
257  and  926,  dated  SOth  June  and  4th  November  1865. 

Despatch  of  Lord  DeGrey  and  Bipon.  Secretaiy  of  State  for 
India,  No.  44,  dated  30th  June  1866. 
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An  arrangement  was  effected  by  the  Commis- 
2%e<iMtoto»«rr<«.  Bioner  of  the  Cis-Satlej  States^  in 
^h^aiM^^^JS^  communication  with  the  Maharaja 
pemi  to  jBngumd.  of  Pattiala  and  the  Kaja  of  Jhind, 
and  approved  by  the  Government  of  India,* 
by  which  Ss.  5,000  a  year  was  allowed  to  the 
Sonti  Sikhs  from  the  Nabha  treasury,  free  of 
all  deductions;  but  this  award  the  Sunti  Sikhs 
refused  to  accept  and  appealed  their  case  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  accepted  the  appeal,  pointed 
out  that  the  arrangement  was  unjust  to  the  Sikhs, 
who  would,  under  a  &ir  estimation  of  the  value  of 
the  villages,  be  entitled  to  Ss.  10,641,  or  more 
Tkeemaere^^kpensd,  ^^^  doublc  what  they  had  roccived. 
^^^•^JjJ  2J  Thecasewas  consequently  re-opened, 
^<^*  and  after  a  long  investigation,  ex- 

tending over  some  years.  General  Taylor,  Commis- 
sioner Gis-Satlej  States,  submitted  a  final  report,  the 
conclusions  of  which  were  accepted  by  tixe  Govern^ 
ment  of  India. 

The  Commissioner  found  that  the  value  of  the 
shared  villages  was  SiS.  46,085-2-9, 
of  which,  however,  the  Nabha  Go- 
vernment only  collected  Be.  36,638-1-9,  the  balance 
having  been  remitted  as  a  charitable  grant  by  Baja 
Jaswant  Single  The  Sunti  Sikhs  objected  to  tlids 
remission  being  calculated  as  against  their  share, 
and  the  point  was  eventually  yielded  by  the  Nabha 
Government,  and  a  share  in  other  cesses  collected 
was  also  allowed  them,  making  the  total  value  of 
the  thirty-seven  shared  villages  Rs.  47,000.  The 
value  of  new  villages  was  in  the  same  manner  fixed 
at  Ss.  9,000,  and  the  total  value  of  both  was  thus 
]^.  56,000  per  annum. 


MUmward* 


•  Ooverumeat  of  India's  letter  dated  Stb  April  1861. 
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The  Sunii  share  of  this  was  admittedly  seven 
annas  or  ^ths,  and  the  Nabha  share  nine  annas  or 
^^ths.  The  amount  due  to  the  Suntis  would  thus  be 
Be.  24,500. 

But  from  this  the  Nabha  State  claimed  cer- 
tain deductions.^— 

Escheats  of  the  shares  of  9|ths  horse- 
men, ...  ...  Rs.  3,368  11  0 

Compensation  for  the  loss  of  service     • 
of  60f  ths  horsemen,  at  5  annas  per 
diem,  ...  ...  ...  „    6,792    3  0 

Deduction  of  ^th  on  account  of  con- 
fiscation of  ^th  of  the  Nabha  ter- 
ritory by  the  British  Government,  „   6, 1 25    0  0 


Total,  Bb.  16,285  14  0 


Leaving  balance  due  to  the  Sunti 


8,214    2  0 


With  reference  to  the  two  first  items,  it  has 
before  been  stated  that  the  Sunti  Sikhs  were  bound 
to  render  service  of  sevenfy  horsemen  to  the  Nabha 
State,  though,  in  the  year  1838,  the  amount  of  this 
service  had  been  considerably  reduced,  while  the 
third  item  had  reference  to  the  confiscation  of 
Nabha  territory  after  the  first  Sikh  war,  a  portion 
of  which  loss  the  Sunti  Sikhs  were  justly  bound 
to  bear  as  well  as  their  co-sharers. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  the  Commissioner  to  reach  a  satisfactory 
decision.  His  final  proposals  were  that  from  the 
Sunti  share  of  Rs.  24,500-0-0,  the  following  items 
might  be  justly  deducted  : — 
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EBeheats  of  9|th8  horsemen,  •••    Bs.     3,368  11  0 

Commutation  for  loss  of  service 
of  60fths  horsemen  at  Ss.  7 
per  mensem,  •••     „       5,071     8  0 

Deduction  of  one-eighth  on  ac- 
count of  confiscated  territory,     „       3,062     8  0 


Total,     ...  Be.  11,502  11  0 


Balance  due  to  the  Sunti  Sikhs,  Be.  12,997     5  0 


This  decision  was  accepted  by  the  Government 
whieh  u  04feepted    o£  India.     It  is  true  that  it  was 
^If^^'^!!!^^^    but  a  compromise  at  the  best ;  but 


XheZldhr»n9ihk9 
n0t  i9U)luded  in  the 


every  effort  had  been  made  to  arrive 
at  tiie  truth,  and  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  that  any 
farther  investigation  would  arrive  at  results  more 
just  or  more  satisfactory. 

The  lidhran  Sikhs  were  not  included  in  ^is 
decision.  Their  position  was  very 
different  from  the  Sikhs  of  Sunti : 
their  district  was  not  included,  at  the  time  of  con- 
fiscation^ in  the  Nabha  territory  and  Nabha  had 
never  exercised  Police  jurisdiction  there.* 

The  Nabha  territory  has  an  area  of  863  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  about  300,000  souls. 
The  revenue  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Jhind, 
between  Be.  6,00,000  and  Be.  7,00,000  per  annum. 
A  Military  force  of  1,500  men  is  maintained,  of 
which  a  contingent  of  50  horsemen  is  due  for  ser- 
vice to  the  British  Government.  Nabha  is  the 
only  town  of  importance  in  the  State. 

*  Report  of  General  Taylor,  Commissioner  Gis-Satlej  States,  No. 
4ft9,  dated  lUli  December  1868,  with  yery  volnmiiioas  annexiires* 
Secretary  to  Government  Punjab,  No.  3—6,  dated  Snd  January  1869,  to 
Government  of  India.  Secretary  Government  of  India  to  Government 
Punjab,  No.  302,  dated  2nd  March  1869. 
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the  founding  of 
the  town  of  KtiptMS 
thalla. 


The  town  of  Blapurthalla,  situated  between  Jal- 
andhar  and  the  Bias  river,  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Rdna 
Kaptir,  a  Rajput  immigrant  from  Jesalmir,  about 
the  time  of  the  invasion  of  India  by  Sultan 
Muhmud  Ghazni,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century.  The  truth  of  this  is,  however,  quite  un- 
oertain,  and  Rdna  Kapur  has  been  probably  created 
to  provide  a  sufficiently  illustrious  founder  for  the 
Capital  of  the  Ahluwalias. 

The  existence  of  Rdna  Kapur  being  mythical  the 
^       -  claim  of  the  Ahluwalias  to  descent 

mythical     aneestpr      from  him  is  UOt  Kkcly  tO    bc    IcSS  of 
oftheJJiluwaUas,  n  x     ^  ,  i      •      ii 

a  fabulous  nature,  and,  m  the  same 
way  as  every  Muhammadan  family  of  respectability 
claims  to  be  Syad,  so  that  the  descendants  of  Husain 
would  seem  to  include  a  large  proportion  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  Muhammadanism,  so  every  Jat  family 
which  has  risen  to  importance  is  not  satisfied  until 
a  Rajput  ancestor  of  pure  blood  has  been  dis- 
covered for  them  by  the  bards,  .who  fill,  in  India, 
the  place  which  in  European  countries  has  been 
taken  by  the  Herald's  office. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  assert   that  an  Indian 

The  ainguimr  ae-    jfenealogv  is  falso,  or  that  any  j?iven 

genealogies.  uamo  may  uot  truly  represent  an 

ancestor  of  a  particular  family  ;  for  India,  singularly 

barren   of  authentic  historical  records,  at  any  rate 
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until  the  Muhammadan  era,  has  preserved,  by  oral 
tradition  and  with  scrupulous  care,  the  genealogies 
of  even  obscure  families.  In  every  village  the 
mirasi  or  bard  can  repeat  the  names  of  every  pro- 
prietor who  has  held  land  in  the  village  since  its 
founding,  hundreds  of  years  before,  and  the  proof  of 
the  correctness  of  the  genealogy  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  the  village  lands  are  to-day  held  in  the  very 
shares  which  the  descendants  of  the  original  found- 
ers represent. 

In  the  Himalayan  mountains  there  exist  ancient 
TkehmgdynmHi^B  Bajput  States,  Chamba,  Mandi, 
t^ftheB^^fputKingB.  guket ;  and,  most  venerable  of  all, 
Katoch  in  the  Kangra  Hills,  which  fell  before  the 
united  efforts  of  Gurkhas  and  Sikhs,  counting,  with- 
out a  break,  a  line  of  four  hundred  and  seventy 
kings.  Antecedent  to  what  are  called  historic 
times  conjecture  must  take  the  place  of  truth ;  but 
it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  these  long  genealo- 
gies, by  the  side  of  which  the  noblest  names  of 
Europe  seem  but  as  of  yesterday,  contain  some 
semblance  of  the  trutL  These  quiet  mountain  val- 
leys, guarded  by  difficult  passes,  by  ice  and  by  snow, 
lay  altogether  out  of  the  path  of  the  invading  armies 
which,  one  after  another,  in  quick  succession,  poured 
down  upon  the  plains  of  Hindustan  from  the  north- 
west. Here,  a  peaceful  race,  with  no  ambition  urg- 
ing them  to  try  their  strength  against  their  neigh- 
bours and  with  little  wealth  to  tempt  invasion,  may 
have  quietly  lived  for  thousands  of  years,  and  their 
royal  dynasties  may  have  been  already  ancient  when 
Moses  was  leading  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt  and 
the  Greeks  were  steering  their  swift  ships  to  Troy. 
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If  then,  the  precision  of  Indian  genealogy  will 
Tke^ai  mkh0  mr0    allow  the  Ohiefs  of  Kapurthalla  to 
dewcem*.  claim  Rina  Kapur  for  their  ances- 

tor, although  the  assertion  is  its  only  proof,  they 
may  generally  assert  Rajput  origin  without  any 
dispute.  The  traditions  of  almost  every  Jat  tribe 
in  the  Punjab  point  to  a  Rajput  descent.  The  un- 
animity of  these  traditions  is  such  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  doubt  that  they  are  in  a  great  measure 
founded  upon  truth.  Jats  and  Rajputs  had  pro- 
bably a  common  origin  ;  but  many  hundred  years 
after  the  first  waves  of  Aryan  immigration  from  the 
north  had  swept  over  India,  and  the  Hindus  had 
The  Baj  t  im^  orgauizcd  that  society  the  shadow 
mitfration9fi'amth0  of  which  is  still  vilsdhlc,  thrco  or 
more  Rajput  unmigrations  from  the 
south  northwards  took  place,  the  effects  of  which 
can  yet  be  traced  in  the  Punjab.  Many  Rajputs 
married  into  Jat  families,  losing  rank,  indeed,  but 
claimed  in  after  years  as  the  true  founders  of  the 
house ;  some  tribes  kept  pure  their  Rajput  blood, 
taking  wives  of  their  own  race  alone  and  refusing 
to  degrade  themselves  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil : 
while  others,  in  the  early  days  of  Muhammadanism, 
when  the  Jihdd  was  preached  by  kings  with  sword 
in  hand,  and  not^  as  to-day,  by  the  scum  of  the  gam- 
bling houses  and  the  brothels,  abandoned  their  own 
faith  for  one  which  suited  better  their  warlike  in- 
stincts, and  are  now  known  as  Sidls,  Tiwdnas,  Ghebas 
and  Jodrahs,  some  of  the  finest  men  and  the  best 
soldiers  in  the  Punjab. 

But  whatever  the  real  origin  of  the  Kapur- 
thalla family,  it  appears  first  in  his- 
MmM^  9fth0KmMmi    toTj  as  of  the  Jat  Kaldl  or  Distiller 
caste,  to  which  Sadao  Singh  be- 


•r  JHaHtter  cuf. 
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loBged,  the  founder  of  the  villages  of  Ahlu  (from 
which  the  Kapurthalht  family  takes  its  name  of 
Ahluwalia),  Hallu-Sadho,  Tor  and  Chak,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lahore^ 

The  story  is  told,  indeed,  that  Sadiwa,  the 
younger  brother  of  Sadao  Singh,  fell  violently  in  love 
with  a  girl  of  the  KaUl  or  Distiller  caste,  and  the 
sanction  of  his  relatives  being  refused  to  so  unequal 
a  match,  became  so  dangerously  ill  that  the  mar- 
riage WM  allowed  ;  the  parents  of  the  bride,  however, 
stipulating  that  the  whole  family  of  the  bridegroom 
should  adopt  the  disagreeable  cognomen  of  Kal^l, 
This  was  agreed  to,  the  marriage  was  celebrated, 
and  the  Ahluwalias  have  ever  since  been  known  as 
K^^s  and  marry  into  that  tribe  only. 

The  story  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  improbable,  and 
may  without  any  danger  be  classed  with  those 
pleasing  and  harmless  fictions  whidi  have  been 
common  in  every  age  among  those  who  would 
vainly  try  to  persuade  the  world  that  they  had  a 
grandfather.  But  the  Rajas  of  Kapurthalla  have 
no  need  of  fiction  to  make  them  illustrious. 
Bravery,  loyalty  and  devotion,  wise  and  just  admin- 
istration, and  an  e:^mple  of  liberality  ajid  en^ 
lightenment  set  to  all  Princes  of  India»  would  have 
allowed  the  late  Baja  of  Kapurthalla  to  dispense 
with  an  ancestor  altogether  without  disgrace,  had 
not  the  true  founder  of  the  family^  Sirdar  Jassa 
Singh,  been  the  leader  of  the  Kh^lsa  and  the  most 
distinguished  of  all  the  Sikh  Ghie&  north  of  the 
Satlejr 

Sadawa  died  without  issue  ;  but  his  brother 
Sadao  Singh  had  four  sons,  Gop^  Singh,  Hammu> 
Sikandar  and  Chaka,  the  three  younger  of  whom 
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Hved  at  Lahore,  where.  Chaka  built  a  street  which 
still  exists.  Little  is  known  of  the  eldest  Gopal 
Singh,  or  of  his  son  Dewa  Singh,  and  they  were 
probably  men  of  no  importance* 

The  genealogy  of  the  family 
»eir«.a^iFir.        is  as  follows:— 


BADAO  8XN0H. 
Gopal  Sini^ 
Dewft  Singh. 


Oorbakak 
Singh. 

kin^ 


BadvUngh. 


Xirpal 


Lftl  Singh. 

Mihx  Bingh« 

BIrdar  Ba^ 
Sindi* 

rfTiSoi 


Wrdar  Fatah 
8ingh« 
d.1886. 

J 


Daughter  ». 

BatO^n  Singh 

Behra. 


Banghter  ak 

Mohn  Singh 

ofFaUh. 


^.1723, 


SMar  Ja« 
Singh. 
4.1783. 

I 


BMaNihal 

Singh, 
4.S«p(.18SS. 


nedm 


drowned. 

theRaTi 

l&U, 


Saja  Raa- 

dhirSittfl^ 

d.  1870. 


Biknuna 
Singh 
6.1836. 


Snohet  Singh 
6.1837. 


EhLrah 
Singhp 


Hamam 

8inffh,6. 

1861. 


I>aagnt4 


„hter«i, 
Bnta  Singh 
Sinanwa. 


Daughter  m, 
Mirar  Singh 
ofTongwala. 


Daughter  m, 

Diwan  Singh 

of  Nikandpur 

d,  1846. 

I 


Badar  Singh^  the  youngest  son  of  Dewa  Singh, 
married  the  sister  of  Bagh  Singh. 

Budar  Singh  Ahlu^  ,  .    /.     .  /*    ,        ▼     ,  ?. 

^04Hia,  and  the  pro.  a  petty  chieftam  of  the  Lahore  dis- 
tnct,  but  for  many  years  he  had 
no  children,  and  at  last  sought  the  blessing  of  Guru 
Govind  Singh,  who  promised  him  a  son,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  child  should  become  his  disciple,  and 
to  this  Badar  Singh  readily  agreed.  The  blessing 
of  the  Guru  did  not  take  effect  at  once,   and  it  wa0 
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not  till  1718|  ten  years  after  the  death  of  Govind 
Singh,  that  a  son  was  bom  and  named  Jassa  Singk 
Badar  Singh  had  then  forgotten  his  promise,  and 
at  his  death,  five  years  later,  the  widow  thinking 
her  loss  a  judgment  upon  the  family  for  its  forgotten 
vow,  set  out  with  her  child  to  Dehh,  where  Mai  San- 
dri,  widow  of  the  Guru,  was  then  living.  She  was 
well  received,  and  remained  there  for  several  years 
serving  with  every  attention  Mai  Sandri,  who  became 
much  attached  to  both  mother  and  son. 

When  Jassa  Singh  was  twelve  years  old,  his 
2%«  Miriy  4«y«  cf    uucle  Bagh  Siugh  urged  his  return 
j»B9a»ing%.  to  the  Puujab.     At  his  departure 

Mai  San(ki  blessed  him,  predicted  his  future  great- 
ness, and  gave  him  a  silver  mace,  saying  that  he 
and  his  descendants  would  have  mace-bearers  to 
attend  them.  Sirdar  Kapur  Singh  FaizuUahpuria 
was  at  Jalandhar  when  the  little  party  arrived 
there,  and  to  this  Chiefs  protection  Jassa  Singh's 
mother  commended  her  son.*  They  then  returned 
to  Hallu-Sadho,  and  Jassa  Singh,  who  was  a  clever 
boy,  was  soon  able  to  conduct  business  for  his  uncle 
Bagh  Singh,  who  was  killed  four  years  later  in  a 
skirmish  with  the  imperial  troops  at  Harian. 

Jassa  Singh  now  became  a  Sirdar  himself,  and 
Hmhee9m9B%im9ev    ^^^^  acquirod  a  great  reputation. 
mchuf.  The   Sikhs,    since  the  defeat  and 

execution  of  Banda,  the  successor  and  avenger  of 
Guru  Govind  Singh,  had  been  a  persecuted  sect, 
and  it  was  only  after  the  death  of  Abdul  Samad 
Khan  Governor  of  Lahore,  and  the  invasion  of  Nadir 
Shah  in  1739,  that  they  began  to  feel  themselves 


*  The  Btory  of  the  visit  to  Delhi  and  the  affection  of  Mai  Sandri 
for  the  young  Jassa  Singh  is  a  tradition  in  the  Ahluwalia  family,  though 
there  is  every  reason  to  doabt  its  truth. 
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strong.  On  the  approach  of  Nadir  Shah,  Jassa 
Singh  had  left  his  village,  and,  with  many  other 
Chiefs,  had  taken  refuge  at  Muktsar,  or  as  it  is 
generally  known  Mokatsar,  in  the  Firozpur  district, 
a  place  sacred  to  the  Sikhs  as  being  the  scene  of 
the  last  great  battle  and  defeat  of  Guru  Govind 
Singh  When  Nadir  Shah  had  left  the  Punjab,  Jassa 
Singh  returned  hontie,  and  built  the  fort  of  Daliwal 
on  the  banks  of  the  Eavi  where  he  set  up  his  head 
quarters.  He  took  care  to  maintain  friendship 
with  the  Faizullahpuria  Chief,  whose  possessions 
were  to  the  south  of  the  Bias,  and  joined  him  in 
many  expeditions. 

In  1743,  when  Zakria  Khan,  son  of  Abdul  Samad 
wcaHiiiU9wUhth4  Khan,  conmionly  known  as  Nowab 
Muhammadans.  Khau  or  Elhau  Bahadur,  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Lahore,  Jassa  Singh,  with  a  large  body 
of  horse,  attacked  Diwan  Lakhpat  Eai  who  was 
escorting  treasure  from  Imanabad  to  Lahore  and 
killed  him,  carrying  off  the  spoil.  This  was  more 
than  the  Muhammadans  could  bear,  and  Adina  Beg, 
afterwards  Governor  of  the  Jalandhar  Doab,  was 
sent  against  the  Sikhs  whom  he  defeated  with  great 
slaughter.  The  prisoners  taken  in  this  battle  were 
executed  in  Lahore  where  the  Shahid-ganj  or 
martyrs'  memorial  is  still  pointed  out.*  Jassa 
canqu€Bt  beuond  Singh  oscapcd  to  the  Satlej,  where 
th^Mmihf.  }^Q  seized    Lakhimialanwala,   Bag- 

goki,  Hicharwal  and  other  Dogar  villages.  Here 
another  force  was  sent  against  him,  under  Lachmi 
Narayan,  one  of  the  officers  of  Abdud  Samad  Khan, 
and  he  and  his  alUes,  Hari  Singh  and  Jhanda  Singh 


*  This  institution  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Akaiis.  The  Scriptures 
(Granth)  are  read  there  and  the  poor  relieved.  The  British  GoverumeDt 
allow  it  a  small  eudowment. 
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Bhangis,  were  again  defeated,  Jassa  Singh  being 
force  to  take  refuge  in  the  hilly  country  to  the 
north  of  the  Satlej.  This  happened  in  1745,  in 
which  year  Zakria  Khan  died,  and  after  a  lengthened 
struggle  for  the  viceroyalty  between  his  sons  Yahia 
Khan*  and  Shah  Nawaz  Khan,  the  latter,  although 
the  younger,  succeeded  in  obtaining  power. 

In  the  cold  season  of  1747   Jassa  Singh  with 
Th9    e»pediH4m    Other  Chiefs  made  an  excursion  into 
7h^^f!^Xvt    ^^^  district  of  Kassur,   and  almost 
»*«'»•  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of 

the  town  by  surprise,  but  it  was  fortified  and  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  resist  assault ;  and  a  little  later  he 
joined  the  Bhangi,  Kanheya  and  Ramgharia  Chiefs 
and  his  old  enemy  Adina  Beg  in  opposing  the 
advance  of  Ahmad  Shah  Durani,  who,  on  the  invita- 
tion of  Shah  Nawaz  Khan,  had  invaded  India.  The 
Sikhs  at  this  time  were  very  indifferent  as  regular 
troops,  and  although  they  harassed  Ahmad  Shah*s 
march  as  guerillas  and  captured  some  of  his  bag- 
gage at  the  Chenab,  yet  the  only  time  they  tried 
their  strength  with  him  in  a  regular  engagement, 
near  Sirhind,  they  were  defeated  with  considerable 


HostUUieg  tvUh 
Mir  Mann  of  Xo- 
hore. 


After  the  departure  of  Ahmad  Shah,  Jassa 
Singh  continued  to  carry  on  hosti- 
Hties  with  the  Governor  of  Lahore, 
Mir  Manu,  better  known  as  Moyan  ul  Mulk,  and 
his  Deputy  Raja  Gurdit  Mai,  who  had  charge  of 
the  Hoshiarpur  and  Sialkot  districts.  Adina  Beg 
KJian,  who  was  always   intriguing  with  the  Sikhs, 


*  Yabia  Kbau  acted  for  his  father  Zakria  Khan  for  some  time  as 
Viceroy:  but  it  does  not  appear,  as  has  been  often  stated,  that  he  was 
ever  Governor  himself.^-Yide  Cunningham,  p.  99.    Murray,  p.  4. 
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now  their  enemy  now  their  friend^  was  attacked  by 
Jassa  Singh  near  Hoehiarpur ;  but  the  action  was 
not  decisive,  and  the  Ahluwalia  Ohief  then  turned 
upon  SaUbat  Khan,  Governor  of  Amritsar,  killed 
him  and  took  possession  of  a  large  part  of  his  district. 

In  1749,  Jassa  Singh,  whose  reputation  had 
jiuta  Binah  tuhf  ^^^  bocome  great  for  bravery  and 
Koun^  Mui  to  B9iM9  ability,  was  invited  by  Kowra  Mai 
to  assist  him  in  expelling  Shah 
Nawa?  Khan,  the  late  ruler  of  Jjahore,  who  had 
been  appointed  Viceroy  of  Multan  by  Ahmad  Shah. 
Mir  Manu  did  not  desire  any  rival  in  the  Punjab 
and  supported  the  claims  of  Kowra  Mai  to  the 
Governorship  of  Multan.  The  latter,  who  was  a 
man  of  great  energy,  being  thus  powerfully  supported, 
defeated  his  rival  who  was  slain  in  the  battle,  and 
Jassa  Singh  who  had  been  of  great  assistance  was 
dismissed  with  a  share  of  the  booty  and  a  title  of 
honor* 


After  the  third  invasion  of  Ahmad  Shah,  Adina 
AdinaBeifdefeau    Bog    Khau   determined  to    make 
miium.  some  effort  to  recover  the  power  he 

was  fast  losing.  He  induced  Sirdars  Jassa  Singh, 
Jai  Singh  and  Khushal  Singh,  Bamgharia,  to  join 
him  a^d  attacked  the  Ahluwalia,  Kaneyaand  Sukar- 
chakia  forces  at  Makhowal,  inflicting  upon  them  a 
severe  defeat  Of  all  the  Hamgharia  Chiefs  Tara 
Singh  was  the  only  one  who  stood  by  the  Sikh 
cause,  and  this  defection  of  the  clan  was  terribly 
avenged  by  Jassa  Singh  on  the  Bamgharias  a  few 
cimtinHaiiMmfiutB  yeaxs  later.  The  next  year,  1753^ 
^^^^/^^^  he  defeated  A^iz  Khan,  command- 
A.i}.i7S4.  ing  the   Lahore  forces,   plundered 

Kao  Jagraen  and  Baikot,  carrying  off  at  Nadown  the 
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tribute  of  the  hill  Chiefs  which  had  been  collected 
for  despatch  to  Ijahore.  During  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  engaged  in  perpetual  contests 
with  Adina  Beg  Khan^  with  varying  success,  but 
in  November  1755,  he  gained  a  decided  advantage 
at  Kaddur,  and  compelled  the  Khan  to  cede  to  him 
Fatahabad  on  the  Bias.  He  attacked  and  killed 
Umed  Khan,  a  eunuch  high  in  favor  with  the 
Lahore  Court,  and  again  defeated  Aziz  Beg  Khan 
whom  Adina  Beg  had  sent  against  him.  The  latter 
now  made  peace,  believing  that  friendship  was  better 
than  enmity  with  so  powerful  a  Chief,  and  together, 
sarbuimnd  Khan,    1^  1756,  they  defeated   Sarbuland 

f/^«L^.U.rr2S    ^^^^'  ^^®  ^^  *^®  Afghan  generals 
ed,A.i>.i7S6.  whom   Ahmad   Shah  Durani    had 

left  behind  him  in  charge  of  Jalandhar,  of  which 
place  the  allies  took  possession. 

Adina  Beg  had  little  confidence  in  his  new 
Adina  Beg  invium    fiieuds,  aud  did  uot  boliove  that  they 
aid.  had  the  power,  even  if  they  had  the 

inclination,  to  give  him  efiectual  assistance  in  oppos- 
ing the  annual  invasions  of  the  Durani  monarch, 
and  he  accordingly  invited  Mala  Bao  and  Ragho 
Bao,  two  famous  Mahratta  Chiefs,  to  join  him. 
These  men,  ever  ready  for  plunder,  marched  to  the 
Punjab  with  a  large  force,  and  were  ioined  by  Adina 
priMTimf^rBhah  Bog  aud  tho  Sikhs.  Prince  Timdr 
Jab.  and  Jahdn  Khan  his  minister  fled 

to  Afghanistan,  and  the  conquests  of  Ahmad  Shah 
seemed  for  ever  lost.  But  that  monarch  quickly 
collected  a  new  army,  and  marched  for  the  fifth  time 
TKm  fifth  i^*wit9Um  ^^  India  in  the  winter  of  1759. 
ofAhtnadBhah.         jj^  tho  Puujab  uo  staud  was  made 

against  him;  Lahore  was  abandoned  by  its  new 
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masters ;  Adina  Beg^  the  ablest  of  his  enemies^  had 
just  died,  and  there  was  little  or  no  sympathy 
between  the  Sikhs  and  the  Mahrattas.  Ahmad 
Shah  remained  in  India  about  fifteen  months,  and 

Th€  ffietorw  of  after  the  victory  of  Panipat,  in 
uaryi79t.  which  the   Mahratta    power    was 

completely  shattered,  he  returned  to  Kabul,  leaving 
Ubed  Khan  Governor  of  Lahore,  Hingan  Khan 
of  the  country  about  Maler  Kotla,  and  Zin  Khan  of 
Sirhind.  During  the  whole  year  of  1760,  whilst 
Ahmad  Shah  was  engaged  in  his  campaign  against 
the  Mahrattas  in  the  Dehli  country,  Jassa  Singh 

tTisMa  «iH w«  «on.  ^^^d  the  Sikhs  had  not  been  idle. 
**^*'*  He  temporarily  captured  Jandialah 

from  Sarran  Das,  and  plundered  Sirhind  and  Dial- 
pur  which  was  in  the  possession  of  Gajja  Singh, 
giving  a  half  share  to  the  Sodhis  of  Kurtarpur. 
He  then  marched  into  the  Firozpur  district  and 
seized  the  Dogar*  ilaqua  of  MuUanwala,  and  the 
Nypalt  ilaqua  of  Mukku,  in  both  of  which  he  built 
fortified  posts,  and  they  were  held  by  the  Ahluwalia 
Chief  till  the  Satiej  campaign,  when  they  were 
confiscated  by  the  British  Government.  He  then 
seized  the  neighbouring  estate  of  Kot  Isai  Khan, 
from  Kadir  Baksh  Khan,  leaving  him,  however,  a 
few  villages.  In  June  of  the  same  year  he  seized 
Hoshiarpur,{  Bhirog  and  Narainghar  in  Ambala, 


*  The  Dogars  are  a  pastoral  tribe,  resident  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kuftsar,  Firozpur,  and  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Satlej.  They  are 
now  Muhammadans,  but  are  supposed  to  have  been  origiualJy  Chouhan 
Rajputs  emigrants  from  Dehli. 

t  The  Njpals  are  a  tribe  inhabiting  the  Firozpur  district,  great 
thieves  and  va^pftbonds.  They  are  a  sub-caste  of  the  Bhattis,  who  were 
originally  Bajputs. 

{  Both  Bhirog  and  l^arainghar  were,  in  1760,  held  by  Muhammad 
Bakr,  the  Kais  of  Kotaha.  On  the  approach  of  the  royal  army,  Mirza 
Singh,  the  Lieutenant  of  Muhammad  Bakr,  took  fright  and  abandoned 
Narainghar,  ot  which* the  Raja  of  Pattiala  took  possession  and  made  it 
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and  exacted  tribute  from  Hai  Ibrahim  the  Jagirdar 
of  KapurthaUa;  He  then  made  ao  expedition  to 
the  south  of  Lahore,  as  &r  as  Jhang,  but  Inayatr 
uUah  Khaui  the  Si4I  Chief  of  that  place,  was  quite 
strong  enough  to  hold  his  own  against  aU  comera 

Iii  February  176X,  Ahmad  Shah  left  the 
Punjab,  aud  the  Sikhs  immediately  recovered  more 
than  their  lost  power,  for  the  Pehli  empire  was 
completely  disorganized,  aud  Kabul  was  so  distant 
as  to  be  hardly  a  cause  of  fear.  Jassa  Siugh  witli 
the  Fhulkian,  Fai^ullapuria  and  other  Sirdars  again 
ravaged  Sirhind,  and  the  Goveruor  pf  liahor^  XJbed 
Khan  was  shut  up  within  thej  walls  of  the  city. 
The  expedition  which  he  led  agaiust  Charrak  Siugh 
Sukarchakia,  grandfather  of  Maharaja  I^anjit  Bmgh, 
was  unsuccessful,  and  he  was  compelled  to  retire 
from  Gujranwala,  with  the  loss  of  his  guns  and 


In  1761,   Jassa  Singh  was  undoubtedly  the 

Th9    Q9uum  «/    ^^^^  leader  among  the  Sikhs  north 

jii#M»  Bingh,  afiu>ng    q{  the  Satlej,  and  the  equal  of  any 

chief  south  of  that  nver.    He  w 

said  to  have  struck  the  first  Sikh  coin,  with  the 

following  distitch,     *  ♦*  Coin  struck  in  the  world  by 

over  to  Jas8»  Singbt  wbo  r«-4ppoin(ed  Mirza  Sipgb  f^  his  deputy.  Wbeo 
Ahmad  Shah  agaiu  marched  sonthwards,  Mh^a  Singh  a  second  tiine 
abandoned  Naraingbiir,  wh{ch  fell  iq$o  the  hands  of  the  Punjlaasa  Kajpnts, 
and  afterwards  of  tbe  Nahan  Raja,  the  Ahlawali^  Chief  oul^  recovering 
half  the  estate  {n  1807,  ^ud  the  reuutinder  iu  1832. 

Bhirog  remained  s^  fief  of  tbe  Ahlaw^liss  till  the  first  Sikh  war* 
thongh  their  supremacy  WM  often  Questioned^  luid  was  the  subject  of 
man^  disputes. 

♦  The  inscription  {s  given  by  Cunningham,  page  105,  **By  tbe  grace 
of  the  KhaUa,*'  but  the  word  is  AkaT  immortal,  referring  to  €rOd«  and 
rhyming  with  K(fM, 

jm  U^  t.s->^^  <3^«d^|  uuu 
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the  grace  of  the  ImmortaL     In  the 

The  firHSikh  coin*  .  i%     a  t  i  -■•it 

country  of  Ahmad,  which  Jassa 
Kalilseized'^  thought^  is  more  than  doubtful; 
and  he  certainly  did  much  to  organize  the  Sikh 
military  system. 

It  was  only  on  the  deai^  of  Kapur  Singh  Faiz-* 
Birdmr  Kapur    ullapuria  in  1753  that  Jassa  Singh 
jmrto.  obtamed  any  considerable  mnuence 

beyond  his  own  confederacy  or  misl.  Kapur  Singh 
was,  as  long  as  he  livedo  the  first  of  the  Sikh  Sirdars, 
and  he  it  was  who  truly  organized  the  Dal  Khalsa, 
though  Jassa  Singh  has  obtained  more  than  the 
lion's  share  of  the  fame.  When  Kapur  Singh  was 
dying  he  made  over  to  Jassa  Singh  the  steel  mace 
of  the  last  great  Guru,*  thus  appointing  him,  as  it 
were,  the  successor  to  his  influence,  which  Jassa 
Singh  by  his  ability  and  courage  considerably  in- 
creased.t 

After  assisting  the  Bhangis  and  Sukarchakias 
Tho  return  0f    ^  rcpulsc  Ubed  Khau  firom  Guj- 
Ahtnadskah.  ranwala,  Jassa   Singh  crossed  the 

Satlej  and  made  a  raid  as  far  south  as  Shikarpur, 
Mahammadpur,  and  Raipur  to  the  south  of  the 
Jamna,  when  he  was  recalled  by  the  news  that 
Ahmad  Shah  had  returned  in  force  and  had  recover- 
ed Multan  and  Lahore  without  a  struggle.     The 


Nor  were  these  coins  struck  before  1762,  not  in  1757-58,  as  stated 
by  Gniiiiiugham,  and  it  is  very  donbtfal  wlietlter  they  w6i*e  ever  struck 
in  large  nambere  at  all.  The  Raja  of  Kaparthalla  has  none  in  his  posses- 
sion, nor  do  I  know  any  one  who  has  seen  one.  The  Tawarikh-i' Punjab^ 
of  Gauesh  Dass,  states  that  the  Sikhs  did  not  strike  this  coin,  but  that  the 
Kazifl  and  Mullahs  in  1764,  after  the  famons  Nanakshahi  rupee  had  been 
struck,  and  desiring  to  anger  Ahmad  Shah  against  the  Sikhs,  coined  21 
rupees,  with  this  inscription,  themselyes,  and  sent  them  to  the  Shah  at 
Kabul,  who  was  as  indignant  as  they  anticipated  at  the  insolence  of  the 
Distiller, '  Kalal,*  who  claimed  to  have  seizea  his  country  *  JUtdk-uAMmad,* 

*  This  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Akal  Bungah  at  Amritsar. 
t  Ante,  page  60,  note,  the  history  of  Sirdar  Kapur  Singh. 
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confederacies  were  now  collected,  and  it  was  at  first 
proposed  to  give  battle  at  Jandiala,  but  the  swift  ad- 
vance of  the  Afghans  alarmed  the  Sikhs,  who  crossed 
the  Sailej  near  Bamala ;  they  were  overtaken,  and 
defeated  on  the  10th  February  1762,  with  the  loss 
of  ntiany  thousand  killed  and  wounded  The  battle 
^    was  named  the  Ghalu  Ghara  or  ereat 

Tksgreaidefeaff  .11 

th€  guuu  ui  Bmr-  defeat,  and  was  the  most  terrible 
*****  ^-  •  ^  •  ^2^^  ^^  Sikhs  had  yet  received. 
Ahmad  Shah,  after  his  victory,  remained  ten 
months  at  Lahore  making  arrangements  for  the 
good  government  of  the  province.  One  expe- 
dition he  made  against  Jassa  Singh,  who, 
with  the  Fhulkians  and  Nishanwala  Sikhs,  was 
ravagii^  Sirhind  and  expelling  his  garrisons.  The 
Sikhs  were  again  utterly  routed,  their  forces  were 
dispersed,  and  Jassa  Singh  with  his  brother  Chiefs 
took  refuge  in  the  Kangra  hills.  Ahmad  Shah 
then  confirmed  Zta  Khan  as  Governor  of  Sirhind> 
Saadat  Khan  he  nominated  to  Jalandhar,  Sarbuland 
Khan  to  Kashmir,  and  Kabuli  Mai  to  Lahore,  and 
then  returned  to  Kabul. 


When  their  terrible  enemy  had  departed  the 
^a99a  Singh  pro^  Sikhs  wishcd  to  turu  upon  Ala 
TZi^^  ^^iHL  Singh  the  Pattiala  Chief,  who  had 
wnuh^fiheBihK:  bccn  takcu  prisoucr  early  in  the 
year  by  the  Afghans,  but  who  had  pleased  the 
conqueror  so  much  that  he  had  been  created  a  Kaja 
and  dismissed  with  rich  presents.  But  Jassa  Singh's 
influence  prevented  an  open  quarrel,  and  he  con- 
trived to  persuade  his  fanatical  co-religionists  that 
Ala  Singh  had  no  option  as  to  his  acceptance  of  the 
obnoxious  title,  which  had  not  till  then  been  known 
among  the  Sikhs  ;  the  greatest  of  them  being  known 
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only  as  *  Sirdar '  or  Baron.  It  is  true  that  Jassa 
Singh  among  his  own  followers  was  known  as 
'  Sultan-ul-Kaum  *  but  this  title  was  not  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Sikh  nation,  and  there  is  no  proof  that 
he  was  ever  generally  acknowledged  aa  '  Fadshdh  * 
or  King,  which  his  descendants  allege  to  have  been 
the  case. 

The  Sikhs  now  prepared  to  attack  the  Afghan 
Th0  8ihh9pr€pmre    ganisons  which  Ahmad   Shah  had 
Ar  re^nge.  j^f^.  jjehiud  hun,  but  thoy  first  deter- 

mined to  try  their  strength  against  Kassur*  a  rich 
Pathan  colony  and  a  very  strongly  fortified  town, 
which  had  long  been  the  object  of  desire  to  the 
Sikhs,  and  which  they  had  two  or  three  times 
attacked  with  but  little  success.  They  now,  how- 
ever, assembled  in  force  for  a  regular  attack.  There 
were  Jassa  Singh  Ahluwalia ;  Hari  Singh,  Jhandha 
Singh  and  Ganda  Singh,  Bhangis ;  Jai  Singh,  Kan- 
heya;  Jassa  Singh,  Bamgharia;  and  many  more 
Sirdars  from  either  side  of  the  Satlej.  Kassur  was 
regularly  invested,  and  it  might 
have  held  out  successfully  had  not 
Alif  Khan  the  Pathan  leader  made  an  unwise  and 
unsupported  attack  on  the  Sikh  lines.  He  was 
beaten  back  with  great  loss,  two  of  the  Pathan 
Chiefs,  Kamdluddin  Khan  and  Hassan  Khan  being 
slain,  and  the  Sikhs  entered  the  town  with  the  flying 
Pathans  and  completely  sacked  it.  The  fort  held 
out  some  days  longer,  but  eventually  fell,  and  the 
Kassur  territory  was  made  over  to  the  Bhangi 
Chiefe,  who  held  it  till  1794.t    Preparations  were 


Thsaaeh  o/ Jt«MMM*. 


*  Kassar  was  settled,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Akbsr,  bj  a 
colony  of  between  three  and  fonr  thousand  Pathans. 

t  In  1794,  Nizamnddin  Khan  drove  ont  the  Sikhs ;  and  Kassur 
was  again  captured  by  Rai^it  Singh  in  1807.  The  present  representative 
of  the  old  Chiefs  of  Kassur  is  Malik  Khaimddin  Khao,  who  did  good 
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then  made  for  an  expedition  to  Sirhind,  which 
although  it  had  been  twice  sacked  was  still  a  rich 
town,  half  way  between  Ambala  and  Ludhiana. 

Jassa  Singh  was  Chief  among  the  Sikh  leaders 
^^,,        on  this  occasion,  but  each  misl  fotight 

The  0mp€dition  ,         .,  q-   J  J    j^iT 

i»g€iitt$tsirMndmnd    uuder  its  owu   SixdaTs,   and  there 

the  defeat  and  dsmth  «  i_      i  n*    •        i      • 

of  the  Imperial  «••  Wds  uo  ouc  who  had  Sufficient  m- 
Mm#r.  fluence  to  assume  the  sole    com- 

mandL  The  Krora  Singhias,  Bhangis,  Shahids^  Kan* 
heyas,  Nihangs,  Phulkians  and  Ahluwalias  joined 
in  the  expedition,  and  the  Sikh  force  numbered 
23,000  men.  Zln  Khan,  the  Governor  of  Sirhind, 
gave  them  battle  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  but 
was  totally  defeated  and  slain  with  his  second  in 
command,  Lachmi  Narain,  commandant  of  the  Buria 
fort.*  Sirhind  was  razed  to  the  ground,  for  it  was 
hated  by  the  Sikhs  as  the  place  where  Fatah  Singh 
and  Zorawar  Singh,  the  sons  of  their  last  and  greatest 
Guru  had  been  murdered,  and  the  whole  surround, 
ing  country  fell  into  their  hands,  t 

In  the  Umballa  district  Jassa  Singh  seized  24 
villages,  forming  the  Ilaqua  of  Suhoran ;  of  these 
he  retained  eight  himself  and  gave  twelve  to  the 
Bundalia  Sikhs,  who  were  in  his  train,  and  four  to 
the  Sirdars  of  Rurki.  But  no  sooner  had  he  re- 
crossed  the  Satlej    than   his   own  eight  villages^ 


service  in  )645  and  1857.  His  mother  was  a  Patban,  niece  of  Nizam-> 
nddin  Khan ;  his  own  ancestors  were  Bbatti  Rajputs,  and  settled  at 
Kassnr  in  1520. 

*  At  Sirhind  the  Sikhs  bnilt,  iromediatdj  after  the  rictorr,  a 
Shahidganj  or  martyr's  memorial  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  9ons  of  the 
Garn  bad  been  buried  alive.  The  Sikhs  still  bold  the  place  accnrsed,  and 
80  tbey  pass,  take  a  brick  from  the  rains  and  throw  it  into  the  Satiej. 

t  The  Phulkians  and  Krora  Singhias  were  the  chief  gainers  by 
this  victorjr.  Sirhind  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Patttala  Chief,  while  the 
two  Divbions  of  the  Krora  Singhias,  the  Sham  Singbias  and  the  Kalsias, 
took  a  large  territory  m«ch  of  which  they  still  liold. 
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Suhonn,  Pir  Snhanah^  Khanpiur^  Bhagu  Masrah, 
Simfaal  Mazrah,  Dadu  Mazrali^  Oiijlan  and  Bhukri 
were  seized  by  the  Baja  of  Pattiala;  and  it  was  only 
by  the  assistance  of  Banjii  Singh  that  tiiey  were  re- 
covered many  years  later. 

Jassa  Singh  then  returned  to  Amritsar,  where 
he  paid  his  share  towards  re-building  the  Golden 
Temple  or  DarM^  SdhA,  which  Ahmad  Shah,  be- 
fore his  departure,  had  defiled  with  the  blood  of 
cows  and  then  blown  up  with  gunpowder ;  and  he 
also  built  the  Ahluwalia  bazar,  which  is  to  this  day 
the  handsomest  quarter  of  the  city. 

The  actual  Minister  at  this  time  at  Dehli  was 
Kt^fi^  Khan  ihs    Najibuddoulah,  commonly  known  as 
^*^1t^^^    NajibKhimorNajibullah,aEohil- 
wuhih0BUth9.  in^  Chief  who  had  been  stationed 

there  lyy  Ahmad  Shall  in  1756,  and  who  had  grad- 
ually taken  the  power  into  his  own  handa  Jassa 
Singh  had  for  some  time  entertained  a  strict  alliance 
with  Suraj  Mai,  the  Jat  ruler  of  Bhurlpur,  and 
when  this  Chief  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hindan,  in  1764,  his  son  Jowahir 
Singh  invited  Jassa  Singh  to  join  him  and  take 
vengeance  on  Sher  Khan,  the  slayer  of  his  father, 
who  had  found  an  asylum  with  Najib  Elhan*  Jassa 
Singh  and  a  large  body  of  Mahratta  horse  marched 
against  the  common  enemy,  who  reused  to  give  up 
Sher  £han,  and  the  allies  gained  a  victory  near 
Shahjehanabad  Najib  Khan  then 
took  refuge  m  Dehli,  which  was 
invested  by  the  Sikhs  and  Mahrattas,  and  it  would 
probably  have  fallen  had  not  the  besiegers  heard 
that  Ahmad  Shah  was  approaching,  and  this  induced 
them  to  accept  a  large  sum  of  money  and  raise  the 
siege.     The  Durani  monarch,  who  was  now  grow- 
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ing  old  and  whose  troops  were  mutinous,  came  no 
Ths  appnttteh  of    &rther  than  Sirhind,  and  then  re^ 
Ahmad  Shah.  tiled  to  Kabul,  not  without  moles* 

tation  from  the  Sikhs,   who  captured  almost  the 
whole  of  his  baggage  at  the  passage  of  the  Chenab« 

The  Sikhs  now  gained  possession  of  all  the 
The  wnquestsefths  couutrj  botwoon  the  Satlej  and  the 
8ikh»,A.j>.i7e5.  Chenab;  Lahore  was  captured  by 
the  Bhangi  Chiefs  ;  and  the  next  year,  1765,  Gujrat 
and  the  whole  country  between  the  Chenab  and  the 
Jhelam  fell  into  their  hands.^  Amritsar  was  much 
Th€  xanak9hahi  enlarged  and  beautified,  and  the 
Mupee  Btrueh.  £j.g^  national  coin  was  struck  with 

the  following  inscription  : — 

"  Deg,  wa  Tegh,  wa  Fatah,  wa  Nusrat  be  Dirang 
Y&ft  az  Nanak  Guru  Govind  Singh." 

Meaning,  hospitality,  the  sword,  and  victory 
and  conquest  unfailing  to  Guru  Govind  Singh  from 
Nanak.  t 

In  1766  Jassa  Singh  marched  southwards  with 

Th0  expedition  of    ^^^  Chiefs  of  Pattiala  and  Jhind, 

^^^^  and  ravaged  Jhajjar,  Bewari,  Bhag- 


•  Vide  Punjab  Chiefs,  pp.  392—894. 

t  This  coin,  known  sometimes  as  *  N&naki  *  or  ^N&naksbab!/  is 
still  cuiTent  in  the  Pnnjab.  Tlie  inscription  was  in  Persian  character^ 
as  is  the  case  with  all  Sikh  coins,  with  the  exception  of  an  extremely 
rare  rupee,  struck  by  the  mint  master  of  Amritsar  during  the  reign  of 
Ranj it  Singh,  on  which  the  one  word  ^Ung*  or  Qod,  was  inscribed 
in  Sanscrit  character.  The  meaning  of  *Deg*  on  the  Nanakshahl 
rupee  has  been  generally  misinterpreted.  Colonel  Sleeman  translates 
it  in  connection  with  *  fatah  *  as  the  pot  victory  (  Rambles  of  an  Indian 
Official^  ii,  233, )  which  conveys  no  meaning ;  Cunningham  p.  Ill, 
renders  it  grace,  which  is  inadequate.  Deg  is  literally  a  cooking  vessel^ 
and  the  inscription  signified  that  one  of  the  injunctions  received  by 
Govind  from  Nanak  was  hospitality  to  the  poor  and  strangers.  When 
this  coin  was  struck,  every  Sikh  Sirdar,  great  or  small,  maintained  a 
*  langar '  or  public  kitchen,  at  which  all  comers  wer^  daily  fed.  Poverty 
has  compelled  tbe  general  abandonment  of  this  custom,  but  it  is  by  some 
still  kept  up,  among  others  by  Sirdar  Nihal  Singh  Chhachhi,  also  by 
Itam  Singh  Kuka  the  newly  arisen  Guru. 
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pat^  and  captured  Pdyal  and  Isru  from  the  Kotla 
Afghans.  The  next  year  Ahmad  Shah  mvaded 
India  for  the  last  time,  but,  uncertain  of  the  loyalty 
of  his  troops,  he  endeavoured  to  recover  the  country 
The  hut  iiMiMiM    rather  by  intrijrue  than  by  force, 

of  Ahmad  Shah,  A.  ^  ®  rixl^xl. 

2^.1767.  and  was  so  far  successful  that  he 

sowed  jealousy  and  suspicion  between  the  Sikh 
Chiefe  which  bore  fruit  later.  But  he  found  that 
it  was  hopeless  to  reconquer  the  country,  and  retired 
after  having  marched  as  far  as  the  Satlej. 

In  1768  Jassa  Singh  over-ran  the  neighbour- 
^msta  Binghinfer-    hood    of   Dchli,    Ghaziuddiu   and 
m^TsIXmn^^^^    Anupshahr,    defeating  Mirza   Su- 
ofjMUi.  khan,  who  was  sent  against  him  by 

the  Emperor,  and  capturing  the  fort  of  Mehtab. 
He  was  not  however  able  to  retain  any  country  so 
far  south  as  this,  for  Amar  Singh,  head  of  the 
Phulkian  families  of  Pattiala,  Jhind  and  Nabha,  had 
now  become  very  powerful  and  viewed  the  increas- 
ing influence  of  Jassa  Singh  with  the  greatest  sus- 
picion. 

In  177 If  he  captured  Rai  Kot  from  the  Pa- 
jTapurtftfliffl  fotooit  thaus  and  Bajputs  of  Berowal,  and 
V^J!^  «*•  fceorf  attacked  Kassur  without  success. 
««^*-  The  next  year  he  marched  against 

Kapurthalla,  held  by  Bai  Ibrahim,  who  had  engaged 
to  pay  an  annual  tribute.  But  this  it  was  very 
difficult  to  realize,  and  it  was  only  after  reducing  13 
forts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kapurthalla  and  in- 
vesting the  town  itself  that  the  Bai  paid  what  was 
due.  But  Jassa  Singh's  authority  was  not  really 
restored,  and,  in  1777,-  his  son-in-law,  Mohr  Singh, 
was  shot  at  from  the  fort  and  killed.  It  was  pre- 
tended that  this  was  an  accident,   and  Jassa  Singh 
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but^  in  1780,  ke  took  adyanti^e  dT  the  tribute 
again  fiJling  into  arrears  to  seize  the  town,  where 
he  continued  to  reside  tUl  his  death. 

In  1776,  to  avenge  an  attack  made  upon  him 
W0jo4m9m9otaif9&n  ^J"  tfareo  of  the  Ramgharia  Sirdars^ 
^J^o!!ufo^  he  formed  a  coalition  with  several 
fM  Funs^.  powerful  confederacies,  the  Bhangis, 

Kanheyas^  Sukarohakias  and  others^  to  expel  Sirdar 
Jassa  Singh  Bamgharia  from  the  Punjab  and  smze 
his  possessions.  The  expedition  was  a  complete 
success ;  the  Bamgharias  were  utterly  defeated,  and 
the  head  of  the  confederacy  forced  to  fly  into 
Harriana,  where  he  remained  in  great  poverty  and 
maintained  himself  by  plunder  till  the  death  of  his 
enemy  in  1783|  when  he  returned  to  the  Punjab 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  Mahan  Singh  SukarchaJda 
and  the  Katoch  Bajputs^  recovered  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  possessions. 

Sirdar  Jassa  Singh  died  in  17d8  at  Amritsar, 
The  demih  •/  wr-  where  a  monument  to  his  memory  is 
j>,  1788.  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Derah  of  Baba 

Attal,  near  that  of  Nawab  Kapur  Singh.  Although 
the  influence  of  the  Sirdar  has  been  much  exag* 
gerated  by  his  descendants,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  was  a  man  of  the  greatest  ability 
and  much  respected  by  the  Sikhs. 

In  person  he  was  tall,  with  a  fair  complexion, 

Bu  pereonmi  •#•    over-hauging  eyebrows  and  pierchig 

p€mrmme0.  BjeB.     HJs  axms  are  said  to  have 

been  of  unusual  length,  and  he  was  famous  as  a 

marksman,  both  with  the  matchlock  and  the  bow. 

Although  a  most  successM  general  in  the  field^ 
TMrMMfM«/^ir-  {i  ^as  rathor  as  the  most  saintly 
and  orthodox  of  their  leaders  that 
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the  Sikhs  respected  him,  and  the  mostpowerfiil 
Sirdarsy  Amar  Singh  Pattiala  included,  received 
the  Pahal  or  Sikh  baptusm  from  his  hand.*  Nor 
had  he,  as  has  been  asserted,  anj  acknowledged 
command  of  the  Sikh  forces.  The 
MteiiunvMMiMa^  confederacies  were,  in  his  time,  in* 
^h  0th4Hr.  dependent  and  hostile  to  each  other, 

although  they  occasionally  combined  to  attack  some 
common  enemy;  and  the  Ahluwalia  misl,  which 
did  not  number  more  than  4000  fighting  men,  could 
never  have  stood  alone  in  the  field  against  the 
Krorasinghiafl,  the  Bhangis,  the  Kanheyas,  or 
even  the  Phulkiana     Yet  the  influence  of  Jassa 

flik«ir  mannm-  i/    Singh  was  great^    and  when  any 
^hH$i0.  combination    of   the  confederacies 

took  place  he  was  allowed  a  nominal  command, 
though  each  body  of  troops  fought  under  its  own 
leaders  and  seized  whatever  territory  or  plunder  it 
could  for  itsel£ 

Jassa  Singh  did  more  than  any  other  Chief  to 

themkhmrmi^m^    Consolidate  the  Sikh  power,  which 
ihs  Dmt  Khmum.         |^^^  j^  death  gTCw  moro  and  more 

disorganized  until  the  strong  hand  of  Mahan^a 
Banjit  Singh  again  forced  it  into  cohesion.  The 
Sikh  army  was  known  as  the  Dal  Khahaf  or  Army 
ci  God.  It  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  Cavaliy 
called  KathitiHsmd,  who  found  their  own  horses  and 
received  a  double  share  of  all  ^rise  money.  Each 
Eu  tmmpmiiuti.  Chief,  iu  proportiou  to  his  means, 
Theomwmirtf.  fumished  hoTscs  and  arms  to  his 

retainers,  who  were  called  Bargirs,  and  as  the  first 
tribute  exacted  from  a  conquered  district  was  horses, 

*  AnU^  pifB  38. 

t  The  aniij  was  alM  known  as  Bndha  Dal,  or  the  armj  of  old  men, 
Ihongb  the  inaaon  of  the  josng  OMO  nmaiaing  at  homo  while  tfaefar  flithera 
were  fighting  la  not  known* 
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ihe  Infimtry  soldier  was  after  a  successfiil  campaign 

generally  transformed  into  a  trooper. 

The  Infantry  were  considered  an 

inferior  brancli  of  the  service^  and  were  only  used 

for  garrison  and  sentry  duty,  as  the  battles  of  the 

Sikhs  were  invariably  Cavalry  actions.     The  only 

Infantry  which  enioyed  any  respect 

were  the  Akalis.*    These  were  a 

fiinatical  body  of  devotees,  who  dressed  in  dark  blue 

and  wore  round  their  turbans  steel  quoits,  partly  for 

show  and  partly  as  weapons,  though  they  were  not 

very  effective.     Their  other  distinctive  signs  were  a 

knife   stuck  in  the  turban,  a  sword  slung  round 

their  neck,  and  a  wooden  club.     These  men,  excited 

with  a  decoction  of  hemp,  were  generally  the  first  to 

storm  a  town,  and  often  did  excellent  service,  but 

they  were  lawless  and  uncertain,  and,   in  peaceful 

times,  enjoyed  almost  boundless  license. 

The  Sikh  weapon  was  the  sword  with  which 
f%0fMi<ionaiwMM    ^^    Cavalry    were    very    skilftd. 
'•^  Bows  and  arrows  were  used  by  the 

Infantry  and  a  few  matchlocks,  but  powder  was 
scarce  and  its  use  little  loved  by  the  Sikhs,  who 
were  never  at  ease  with  a  musket  in  their  hands. 
For  the  same  reasons  they  possessed  scarcely  any 
Artillery,  and  although  Banjit 
Singh,  with  the  aid  of  French  and 
Italian  officers,  formed  a  very  powerful  and  well 
appointed  Artillery,  it  was,  to  the  last,  a  branch  of 
the  service  hated  by  every  true  Sikh,  and  princi- 
pally filled  by  Muhammadans.     Nor  were  the  Sikhs 


f»«^rMllery. 


*  The  Akalis  or  FoUowen  of  the  Immortal,  derive  the  name  from 
AkoX^  Immortal,  ao  attribute  of  God.  They  were  always  a  tarbnlent 
race,  and  Banjit  Singh  finding  that  he  was  enable  to  control  them,  nsed 
to  employ  them  on  l£e  most  desperate  undertakings,  in  which  they  were 
micoessfol  or  killed,  either  result  being  satisfactory  to  the  Mahanya. 
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fond  of  fighting  behind  walls,  and  Sirdar  Jassa  Singh 
only  maintained  the  two  forts  of  Daliwal  and 
WerowaL* 

The  prize  money  taken  in  a  campaign  was 
^iun40rmndpriM0    equally  sharod  among  the  combat- 
•••*^*  ants  ;  if  a  soldier  was  wounded  he 

invariably  received  compensation,  and  if  he  was 
killed  his  son  or  nearest  male  relative  was  enter* 
tained  in  his  place. 


*  Under  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  the  character  as  well  as  the  consti- 
tntion  of  the  Sikh  armj  almost  entirely  changed.  The  Cavalry  ceased 
to  be  the  chief  part  of  the  force  and  the  Infautnr  became  the  favorite 
service.  This  was  in  part  owing  to  the  labors  of  some  Eoropean  officers 
whom  the  Maharaja  took  into  liis  service,  and  who  introduced  the 
teaching  which  haa  l)ecome  general  in  Europe,  the  value  of  Infantry  as 
against  Cavalry  being  everywhere  acknowledged.  Some  of  these  officers^ 
Allard,  Ventura,  Avitabile  and  Conrt  were  men  of  considerable  ability, 
and  quite  competent  to  perform  all  they  promised  in  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  Lahore  army.  The  Infantiy  under  their  instruction 
became  a  most  formidable  bod^  of  troops,  well  disciplined  and 
stouly  though  slow  in  manoBuvnng.  Their  endurance  was  moreover 
very  great,  and  a  whole  Regiment  would  march  dO  miles  a  day  for  many 
days  together.  The  enlistment  in  the  regular  army  during  the  great 
Mahan^a*s  reigp  was  entirely  voluntary,  but  there  was  no  difficulty  ia 
obtaining  recruits,  for  the  service  was  exceedingly  popular. 

The  Cavalry  was  constructed  much  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had 
been  in  the  time  of  Sirdar  tfassa  Singh,  when  clouds  of  horsemen  hung 
on  the  skirts  of  the  army  of  Ahmad  Shah  Durani,  afraid  to  venture  an 
attack  upon  regular  troops,  but  cutting  off  convoys  and  endangering  the 
communications  of  the  enemy.  This  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  principal 
duties  of  Light  Cavalry ;  but  the  Sikh  Cavalry  in  the  time  of  Ranjit 
Singh,  were,  as  a  rule,  miserably  mounted  and  armed,  and  were  more 
celebrated  for  taking  to  flight  when  attacked,  than  for  any  display  of 
valour. 

On  foot,  the  Sikh  is  one  of  the  bnurest  and  most  steady  of  soldiers, 
and,  well  led,  would  probably  hold  his  own  against  the  best  Enn^peaa 
troops.  He  is  unhappy  on  horseback,  and  is  surpassed  tjr  Afghans  and 
Hindustanis,  troops  far  inferior  as  Infantry  soldiers.  In  the  time  of 
Ranjit  Singh  the  Infiuitry  were  the  pick  of  the  youth  of  the  country : 
only  the  handsomest  and  strongest  men  were  selected ;  while  the  Caval- 
ry were  irregular  troops,  the  contingents  of  the  different  Sirdars,  and 
not  appointed  for  any  considerations  of  bravery  or  strength.  The  horses 
were  small,  weak  and  ill-bred,  and  the  accoutrements  were  of  the  rough- 
est and  coarsest  kind. 

The  '  Akalis*  or  Immortals,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Ranjit 
Singh,  lost  their  old  reputation  for  sanctity  and  were  only  an  undiscip- 
lined rabble  of  lawless  drunken  savages.  They  served  nominally  as 
Irregular  Cavaliy :  having  been  formed  into  a  corps  by  Ranjit  Singh. 
Before  this  they  had  served  on  foot  and  to  the  last  they  generally  die* 
mounted  for  a  charge.   Th^  numbered  about  three  thousaad.    The 
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Sirdwr  Jaasa  Singh  was  an  enlightened  and 
iToMa  Binghmm.  Hberal^^minded  man.  He  did  not 
m'mt^indedmtm.  practise  entire  religions  toleration, 
y^  was  far  in  advance  of  the  majoritj  of  his  coun- 
trymen* ATerylaige  number  of  MuhammadsuMi 
were  employed  in  his  service,  and  they  were  allowed 
to  follow  their  own  religious  observances  without 
molestation.  The  call  to  prayer  of  the  *^  Muwaz^* 
zin  "  was,  however  forbidden,  as  it  roused  the  excit** 
able  Akalis  to  fiiry,  and  the  slaughter  of  kine  was 
m«MiiiN9o/«»tM  strictly  prohibited*  On  this  point 
«j%MM.  Jassa  Smgh  was  a  thorough  bigot, 

and  twice  he  made  expeditions  to  punish  contumaci- 
ous cow  killers,  once  to  Kassur  and  once  to  Lahore^ 
The  Kassur  offenders  escaped,  for  the  whole  town 
was  inhabited  by  Muhammadans,  but  the  unfortu- 
nate butchers  of  Lahore  were  almost  all  massacred. 

The  liberality  of  the  Sirdar  was  very  great 
The  g€nero9U9  </    ^^  <^^^7  of  Amritsar  was  in    a 
^'^^^^^a^    great  measure  rebuilt  and  beautified 
9ahi^.  by  him.     After  the  great  temple, 

the  Darbar  Sahib,  had  been,  for  the  second  time, 
destroyed  by  Ahmad  Shah,  the  Bhangis  and  AMlis 
were  compiled  to  assign  the  whole  income  of  the 
shrine  to  Sahib  Kai  Chaudhri,  who  consented  to 
rebuild  it.  Jassa  Singh  paid  off  the  whole  of  the 
mortgage  himself,  and  completed  the  restoration  of 
the  temple.  He  also  at  great  expense  constructed 
a  large  reservoir  at  Anandpur,  and  gave  largely 
to  the  Sodhis  resident  there.     His  hospitality  was 


Akalis  genertHy  were  urmed  wfth  two  or  three  swords,  a  matchlock  and 
steel  rings  or  quoits  with  sharp  edges,  which  they  were  supposed  to  throw 
with  the  most  deadly  effect.  The  weapon  was,  howerer,  utterly  worth- 
less, and  the  person  in  the  least  danger  from  it  was  he  at  whom  It  was 
aimed.  An  account  of  the  Sikh  army  under  the  sncceasfve  mien  of 
Lahore  is  gireii  in   '^  Tfte  Pia^ab  Ckieftr  pp.  128—129. 
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extended  to  all  who  asked  it^  and  hundreds  were 
fed  daily  at  his  Langar  or  public  kitchen.* 

Sirdar  Jassa  Singh  had  neither  son  nor  nephew, 
9MtmrBhmg  Singh  «ttd  Bagh  Singh,  a  second  cousin 
^••••••'•*  then  in  his  thirty-sixth  year,  suc- 

ceeded to  the  estate,  although  there  was  a  daughter 
married  to  Sirdar  Mohr  Singh  of  Fatahabad,  but 
among  the  Jietts  a  daughter  and  a  daughter's  son 
are  not  reckoned  among  the  legal  heirs.  The  first 
quarrel  he  found  on  his  hands  was  one  bequeathed 
to  him  by  the  kte  Ohief,  who  had  joined  Hakikat 
Singh  Kanheya  in  attacking  Jummu,  then  ruled  by 
Baja  Brij  Baj  Deo,  This  Prince  was  so  unfortunate 
as  to  possess  a  country  coveted  by  all  the  powerful 
Sikh  Chiefs,  who  at  one  time  made  alliance  with 
him,  exchanging  turbans  in  token  of  perpetual  friend- 
ship, and  at  another  attacked  him  and  joined  his 
professed  enemies.  When  the  Kanheya  Chief  play- 
ed the  Baja  false,  in  the  usual  manner,   and  joined 

the  Bhangis  in  attacking  Jummu, 

Jassa  Singh  broke  off  alliance  with 
him,  and  would  no  doubt  have  assisted  Sirdar 
Mahan  Singh  Sukarchakia  in  his  struggle  with 
the  Kanheyas  in  1783,  had  not  death  interrupted  his 
revenge.  His  successor  renewed  the  alliance  with 
the  Kanheya  Chief,  and  his  first  expedition  was 
in  company  with  Sirdar  Jai  Singh  Kanheya  against 


*  The  life  of  a  Sikh  Sirdar,  in  the  days  of  Jana  Singh,  was 
Teryaimple.  At  day-break  he  would  rifle,  perform  his  ahlntione,  and 
dress,  repeating  the  morning  prayer  or  ^  Snkhmani.*  He  then  took  his 
morning  meal,  which  consisted,  in  jassa  Singh*s  case,  of  two  pounds  of 
flonr  and  half  a  pound  of  sugar  candy,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  hear 
that  he  grew  very  faJt,  He  then  set  about  the  business  of  the  day»  and  at 
8  P.  M.  held  a  Darbar  or  asaiemblyfor  all  who  chose  to  attend, 
where  all  matters  of  general  interest  irere  discussed.  After  the  evening 
meal,  musicians  played  and  sun^  hymns  called  '  8ahdh  Bahrain*  and  an 
honr  after  snnset  all  -  retired  to  reet  havii^  repeated  the  'Ardcul'  or 
evening  prayer. 
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Wazir  Siagh  and  Bfaagwaa  Singh,  OiuefiB  of  the 
Nakka  country,  between  Lahore  and  Gogaira^  and 
connections  of  Mahan  Singh  Sukar^hakiii,.  The,  next 
year  he  went  to  the  assistance  of  Jai  Singh^  when 
Mahan  Singh  Snkarcha^ii^  Jasss^  Singh  Kamgharia, 
and  Ksya  Sansar  Chand  of  Kai^gm  had  nnited  to 
destroy  him.  T3a»,  aid,  however,  waa  of  i^o,  ^vuSl ;  Jai 
Singh  was  defeated  with  great  lp8%  n^eaor  B|i^tal% 
and  n,ever  recovered  th^  effect  of  i^e  d^ea^  S^daif 
Bagh  Singh^  ^ho  wa|9  npt  engaged  in  titie  acti(0xi| 
retired  across  the  Bias»  and^  after  reinstatii]^  til^ 
Bedis  in  their  possessions  at  ChamJ^our,  from  whiph 
they  had  been  expelled  by  Sirdar  Hafi  Sing^ 
Dallehwala,  returned  to  Kapurthalli^  Shortly  a^bei; 
Th€  uiiimn^  w4^h  this  he  allied  himsdf  with  Ilaj% 
Bf^aaanBorchan^  SansoT  C!hand ;  iwl  their  infenii 
sons,  Fatah  Singh,  who  had  V^n,  bonii  dur^  tipte 
Nakkai  expedition,  i^nd  A^^HJUi  Chand,  exchanged 
turbans  in  taken  of  brother];LOQ4  He  ^n  qu^unrelled 
with  Sirdar  Qnlab  Singh  Bhangi,  who  owned  Amrit- 
i^r  and  the  neighbouring  country,  i^nd  whos^  people 
had  put  to  death  an  Ahluwajia  agent  at  0^bfd»  Se 
overranpariofihB  soizod  Jaudiala  and  Taran  Taran, 
AmHtsardUMo,  ^J^^  made  no  ^rt  to  retain  thes^ 
acquisitions,  and  retupied  to  Kapurthal^a  s^tisfie^ 
with  his  success.     This  waain  1793i 

In  1 796,  he  joined  the  Kanheyas,  who  were  i2ien 
^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  led  by  Sadda  Kour,  the  mother-in- 
^^pontheBamghar^  law  of  Maharaja,  Banjit  Singh,  apd 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  women 
in  Punjab  history,  in  their  atta^](  upon  Sirdiir  Jassat 
Singh  Bamgharia^  the  old  eneniy  of  his  house,  who 
had  intrenched  himgelf  at  Miani.  But  a  suddrai 
rise  of  the  river.  Bayi  cpn^p^lled  the.  SiDi^s  to  retreat; 
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irkuh  was  mn9fut^  lA  ^H  hiftBie  witii  the  loBsof  their 
•••^'*  baggage.*    Nor  was  he  mere  suc- 

oearful  in  1801,  whea  he  sent  a  foree  under  Hamit 
Simgh  ag&iiist  the  iUmgharias^  vrho  had  been  joined 
by  Raja  SaiiBar  Chand  0f  Kangra^  and  who  com* 
pletely  routed  th^  AhluWalias^  Hamir  Singh  being 
eeVeyely  wounded.  Hearing  of  this  revetde  Sirdar 
Bagh  %ngh  eolleeted  hie  remaining  forces  and' 
mMchiRl  aa  far  as  Phagwara  against  the  enemy^ 

thBdmih^Bogh  t«t  he  there  fell  ill,  and  growing^ 
9ingh,A.j>.i9Qi.  ^^^j  ^orso  was  earried  back  to 
Kapurthalla,  where  he  died. 

Fatah  Singh,  only  son  of  the  late  Chief,  succeed- 

8irMmr  jf  •  t  •  h    ed  to  the  ostato,  and  one  of  his  first 

^fM^ft  i«oM0rf#.  g^^g  ^3^  ^  form  an  alliance  offensive 

and  defensive  with  Banjit  Singh,  who  had  just 
gained  possession  of  Amritsaf.     The  young  Chiefs 

jri«  mtumd^  wUh  exchanged  turbans,  and  swore  on  the 
simgh.  Granth  to  remain  for  ever  friends. 

fie  then  marched  with  his  new  ally  against  Kassur, 
but  this  Pathan  colony  was,  at  this  time  ( 1802 — 
1803)  able  to  hold  its  own,  and  the  Sikhs  were 
compelled  to  retire.  Fatah  Singh  recrossed  the 
iBias,  and  the  next  two  years  employed  himself  in 
consolidating  his  power  in  the  Jalahdhar  Doab. 

In  the  autumn  of  1805,  the  Mahratta  Chief 

fM  9mp€ditum  «/  Jaswant  Rao  HoB^r  came  to  the 
i«».  Punjab.     Since  his  repulse  before 

Behli  by  Colonel  Bum  in  October  1804,  he  had 
met  nothmg  but  reversesi  Twice  during  the  fol- 
lowing month  had  he  been  defeated^  with  great  loss 
by  Lord  Lake,  and  was  compelled  to  fly  across  the 
Jamna^    closely    fdlowed    by    the    victor,     while 

•  Vide  Pw^  Cki^  VdiiM  1,  pa^B  m. 
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Colonel  Murray,  advancing  from  Guzerat^  took 
possession  of  all  his  territories  about  Ujain,  including 
his  capital  of  Indore ;  and  Colonel  Wallace,  advance 
ing  with  a  column  from  Poona^  occupied  Chandore 
and  all  the  forts  which  commanded  his  territory 
south  of  the  Taptee.  He  coalesced  with  Sindhia^ 
whose  hatred  to  the  English  was.  as  bitter  as  his 
own,  and  endeavoured  to  win  the  Cis-Satlej  Chiefii 
to  his  side.  But  these  perceived  that  his  cause  was 
hopeless  and  refused  to  join  him,  though  several 
gave  him  assistance  in  money.  He  then  marched 
to  Amritsar,  where  he  met  Ranjit  Singh  (afterwards 

xh0  uuerH^wwMk  Msharaja)  and  Sirdar  Fatah  Singh 
M^u!!^^^Afi!^  Ahluwalia.  The  former  was  at  first 
Mr-  disposed  to  aid  the  Mahratta,  and  it 

was  through  the  influence  of  Kaja  Bhag  Singh  of 
Jhind  and  Sirdar  Fatah  Singh  that  he  did  not  do  sa 
Lord  Lake  pursued  Holkar  as  far  as  the  Bias,  and  had 
not  the  only  thought  of  the  Governor  General  been 
to  conclude  a  speedy  peace,  one  of  the  most  inveter- 
ate enemies  the  English  have  ever  had  in  India 
would  have  been  utterly  destroyed.  But  concilia- 
tion was  considered  the  better  policy :  a  treaty  was 
made  with  Holkar,    which  restored   to  him    the 

3th9  •r««Hr  «»«*  irreater  portion  of  the  territory 
mMh  chu/^.  which  had  been  wrested  frt>m  him,* 

and  a  supplementary  treaty  was  made  with  Banjit 
Singh  and  Fatah  Singh,  by  which  they  agreed  to 
cause  Holkar  to  leave  Amritsar,  pledging  them- 
selves to  maintain  no  connection  or  friendship  with 
him,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  British  Govem- 


*  *rbiB  ttreaty  was  signed  on  the  24th  December  1805,  and  by  it 
Holkar  renonnced  all  tight  to  the  districts  of  Tonk,  Rampnra,  Bhnndi 
and  territory  north  of  ihe  Chambal.  The  Company  agreed  not  to  inter- 
fere  south  of  that  river,  and  to  restore  at  the  end  of  a  speeified  (' 
forks  and  districts  in  tbe.DaocaD.-^F«lf  Aiiekismk*9  TreeOiu. 
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ment  promised  to  them  a  peaceful  possession  of 
their  territories  so  long  as  their  conduct  remained 
fri^idlj.*  Fatah  Singh/  who  had  acted  as  the 
Agent  of  Banjit  Singh  in  the  arrangement  of  this 
treaty,  was  presented  bj  Lord  Lake  with  a  leopard 
as  a  mark  of  friendship,  while  he  presented  the 
English  Greneral  with  a  hawk. 

After  the  execution  of  these  treaties  Holkar 
left  the  Punjab,  though  his  intrigues  with  Lahore  by 
no  means  ceasedt 

*  Treaty  ot  friendship  and  amity  between  the  Hon*ble  £a»t  India 
Oompany  and  the  Sirdars  Ranjit  Singh  and  Fatah  Singh. 

Sirdar  Btnjit  Singh  and  Sirdar  Fatah  Singh  have  consented  to  Oie 
following  articles  of  agreement  concluded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  John 
Malcolm,  under  the  special  authority  of  the  Eight  Honorable  Lord  Lake, 
himself  duly  authorised  by  the  Honorable  Sir  George  Hilaro  Barlow, 
Baronet,  Gtovemor  General,  and  Sirdar  Fatah  Singh  as  principal  on  the 
part  of  himself  and  plenipotentiary  on  the  part  of  Ranjit  Singh. 

Abticlb  I.— Sirdar  Ranjit  Singh  and  Sirdar  Fatoh  Singh  Ahluwalia 
hereby  agree  that  they  will  cause  Jaswant  Rao  Holkar  to  remove  with 
his  army  to  the  distance  of  90  kos  from  Amritsar  immediately,  and  will 
never  hereafter  hold  any  further  connection  with  him  or  aid  or  assist 
him  with  troops,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatever;  and  they  further 
agree  that  they  will  not  in  any  way  molest  such  of  Jaswant  Rao  Holkar's 
followers  or  troops  as  are  desirous  of  returning  to  their  homes  in  the 
Deccan,  but  on  the  contrary  will  render  them  every  assistance  tot 
carrying  such  intention  with  execution. 

Abticle  II.— The  British  Government  hereby  agrees  that  in  case  a 
pacification  should  not  be  eflfeetod  between  that  Government  and  Jaswant 
Rao  Holkar,  the  British  army  shall  move  from  its  present  encampment 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Bias,  as  soon  as  Jaswant  Rao  Holkar  aforesaid 
shall  have  marehed,  with  his  army,  to  the  distance  of  90  kos  from  Amritsar : 
and  that  in  any  treaty  which  may  hereafter  be  concluded  between 
the  British  Government  and  Jaswant  Rao  Holkar,  it  shall  be  stipulated 
that,  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  said  treaty,  Holkar  shall 
evacuate  the  territories  of  the  Sikhs  or  mareh  toward  his  own,  and  that 
he  shall  in  no  way  injure  or  destroy  such  parts  of  the  Sikh  country  as 
may  lie  in  his  route.  The  British  Government  fhrther  agrees  that  as 
louff  as  the  said  Chieftains,  Rai\jit  Singh  and  Fatah  Sinffh,  abstain  trcm 
holding  any  friendly  connection  with  the  enemies  of  that  Gtovemment, 
or  from  committing  any  act  of  hostility  on  their  own  parts  against 
the  said  Government,  the  British  armies  shall  never  enter  the  territories 
of  the  said  Ohieftains,  nor  will  the  British  Government  form  any  plans 
fbr  the  seisnre  or  sequestration  of  their  possessions  or  property. 

Dated  1st  January  1806,  corresponding  with  lOth  ShawaL 
1220  H.  8. 

t  Ranjit  Singh  told  Mr.  Metcalfe  In  1808,  a  characteristic  story 
oftbeBfahratta  Chief.  When  Holkar  was  encamped  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Amritsar,  news  was  brought  that  Lord  Lake  had  eitossed  the  Bias 
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Biidflr    Fatah    Singh   accompanied  Maharaja 
r»imh  atmgh  M-    Banjit  Singh  in  his  expedition  to 

MaZ!rZV^  ^  *^  "^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^i  in  October 
Jifuui^9if^     1806.    The  Ahluwalia  Chief   did 

not  wkh  to  jom  the  expedition,*  but  his  positioft^ 
ia  the  Jalaodhar  Doab  was  critical  and  he  was- 
afraid  to  refuae.t  The  next  year,  1907,  he  accom- 
nm  iummifirif  u  panied  tha  Maharaja  to  Jhang* 
^^^^^^*  when  the  fort  was  captured,  and  the 

Sial  Chief,  Ahmad  Khan  expelled.}  This  expedi- 
tion ooci]^ed  sevend  mon^,  and  em  his  return 
to  KapurthaUa  he  sent  a  force  to  Talwandi,  a  posses- 
sion ef  the  SodhiB,  but  ^vdiich  had  been  seized  by 
the  Sikhs  of  Kung.  With  the  Ahluwalia  force 
troops  of  Banjit  Singh  under  Sirdar  Mith  Singh 
Padhania  were  also  sent,  and  the  fact  of  the  Lahore 
contingent  having  been  employed  in  the  expedition, 
determined  tiie  question  of  supremacy  over  the 
Sodhi  villages  some  twenty  four  years  kter.  § 
Fatah  Singh  accompanied  ^e  Maharaja  on  his 
campaign  against  Kassur,  which  was  captured  after 
an  obstinate  resistance,  and  with  the  adjoining  district 
annexed  to  the  Lahore  State. 

inpnraaUofblm.  He  immediatolj  mounted  his  herse,  and  thealmH^ 
spreading  through  the  whole  army,  all  the  treopa  fled  te  a  considerable 
distance,  leaving  their  tents  standing.— Letter  dated  I7tb  Septooiber 
1608  from  Mr.  C.  T.  Metcalfe  to  Secretary  Qoverfimeat  of  India. 

Holkai's  reason  for  alarm  was  asafflcient  one.  On  the  17tb  of 
SwffOkhKy  1804,  Lord  Lake,  lUter  a  march  of  58  miles  in  twenty  fonr 
hoarsy  madea  night  attack  on  Holkar*s  eamp.  It  was  a  complete  sorprisOi 
and  the  enemy  were  only  awoha  by  showers  of  grape  from  the  English 
artillery.  The  cavalry  then  ehai^  though  the  camp,  which  broke 
np  in  the  atmost  coniiision ;— Holkar  himself  escaping  with  great  dUBcttlty; 
aiid  losing  more  than  8,000  men  killed  and  wonnded. 

*  Vide  Pattlala  Statement,  fbr  an  aecoant  of  this  expedition. 

t  Circular  of  the  Resident  at  Delhi,  dated  let  November  1806. 

I  "  PuMJah  Chief9r  p.  50«. 

S  Letter  from  Politieal  Assistant  al  Ladhiaoa  to  Resident  Dehli, 
dated  11  th  September  1831.  with  Statement  of  Sii*dar  Fatab  Sioi^  dated 
18th  Jannary  1836. 
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When  Mr.  Metcalfe  reached  Kassur  in  Septem- 
xr.  v«<e«i/«'#  l>ef  1S08  on  a  mission  to  Banjit 
MiMiimto£aAor#,  Singh,  the  Ahluwalia  Sirdar  was 
deputed  to  meet  him,  with  Diwan  Mokam  Chand 
and  two  thousand  Cayalry  at  a  distance  of  four 
miles  from  camp  and  eacort  him  to  hia  tents.* 
With  the  negotiations  that  followed  Fatah  Singh 
had  little  to  do  ;  for  the  Mahan^a  had  ceased  to 
trust  a  man  whose  interests  were  neeessarily  opposed 
to  his  own,  thoi:^h  he  appears  always  to  have 
maintained  some  personal  afifection  for  him.  An 
extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr^  Met- 
calfe's will  show  the  opinion  enter- 
tained by  that  officer  of  Fatah 
Singh's  character  a^nd  position ;  and  that  ihe  estimate 
was  a  singularly  just  one  later  oYeats  proved,  t 

'*  Sirdar  Fatah  Singh  of  Aloo  has  been  sup- 
'^  posed  to  be  particularly  attached  to  the  Baja, 
"  but  he  is  in  reality  particularly  discontented  with 
''  him.  Ranjit  Singh  and  Fatah  Singh  entered  into 
^'alUance  in  early  life,  and  to  this  alliance  the 
**  former  is  principally  indebted  for  his  extraordinary 
"  rise.  The  quiet  character  of  Fatah  Singh,  who 
^*'  was  the  equal  if  not  the  superior  in  ranlt  and 
"  power  of  Banjit  Singh^  has  yielded  to  the  bold  com- 
^'^  manding  spirit  of  the  other>  and  he  has  been  the 
'^  ladder  by  which  Banjit  Singh  has  mounted  to 
''  greatness.  He  now  finds  himself,  not  companion 
*'  and  friend  of  an  equals  aa  formedy,  but  the  nomi- 
"  nal  fovourite  of  a  master.  The  outward  show  of 
'^  intimacy  and  friendship  is  preserved,  but  th^re  i^ 


*  Letter,  dated  13th  September  1808,  from  Mr*  G.  T.  Metealfe  to 
Gtovernmeut  of  India,  from  Kasstir. 

tv  Metier,  dated.Mb  Novemb^  1898,  frpm  Mr.Q,  %  UfilQllIftto 
Governmett  of  India,  from  Goograna,  Cis-Satlej  States. 
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no  confidence.  He  is  not  of  the  Raja'acoxineilfl^ 
nor  is  he  entrusted  with  his  secrets,  but  marches 
with  a  considerable  force  in  the  train  of  Ranjit 
Singh,  without  knowing  whither  or  for  what  pur* 
pose.  Fatah  Singh,  in  rank  and  consideration, 
in  military  force  and  territorial  possessions,  is  the 
first  of  the  Chiefs  of  Ranjit  Singh's  army.  He 
possesses  the  country  east  of  tiie  Satlej^  from 
Jagraon  to  that  river,  the  country  generally  be- 
tween the  Satlej  and  the  Bias,  and  the  country  to 
the  west  of  the  Bias  as  far  as  Amritsar.  He  has 
a  very  fair  reputation,  and  is  looked  up  to  by  the 
disaffected  as  the  fit  person  to  be  put  at  the  head 
of  a  confederacy  to  throw  off  the  yoke  ;  but  he  is 
evidently  not  a  revolutionist;  he  is  mild  and 
good  natured,  seemingly  simple,  and  undoubtedly 
wanting  energy.  This  is  the  Chief  who  was  in 
Lord  Lake's  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Bias* 
He  there  acquired  a  respect  lor  the  British 
character,  which  causes  him  to  look  to  the  British 
Covemment  with  the  hope  off  obtaining  from  it 
a  release  from  the  over-bearing  tyranny  of  Banjit 
Singh/' 


Until  the  departure  of  Mr.  Metcalfe,   in  April 
jHniaft  Singh  jwint     1809,   Sirdar  Fatah  Singh  remain- 
«w*Tr'*«]ii*ofar    ^  ^*^  *^®  Maharaja.     He  joined 
aao^atmUB.  the  expedition  south  of  the   Satlej, 

made  in  opposition  to  the  wishei»  and  advice  of  the 
Envoy,  and  which  nearly  occasioned  a  rupture  be- 
tween the  British  and  Lahore  Governments,  and  he 
was  present  at  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Amritsi^, 
of  the  25th  April,  by  which  the  long  and  trouble- 
some negotiations  were  brought  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion,  the  British  Covemment  engaging  not  to 
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interfere  in  the  Maharaja's  territories  north  of  the 
Satlej,  while  he  agreed  to ,  attempt  no  further  en- 
croachments to  the  south  of  that  river.* 

The  Maharaja  neveriheless  chafed  inwardly 
a^^^of^r^^  against  this  treaty,  and  if  the  news 
mnghandtheBfahm^ ,  which  the  native  agents  at  Lahore 
M^iuh.  sent  later  in  the  year  to  the  British 

.  Besident  was  correct,  Sirdar  Eatah  Singh  was  not 
so  sincere  a  well  wisher  of  the  Government  as  Mr. 
Metcalfe  had  fancied  These  reports  were  to  the 
effect  that  the  alliance  between  Eanjit  Singh  and 
Fatah  Singh  had  been  strengthened  by  vows  upon 
the  Granth,  the  Sikh  scriptures  ;  and  that  the  Maha- 
raja had  declared  that  it  would  be  an  eternal  dis- 
grace to  him  and  the  Khilsa  should  the  British 
army  continue  to  occupy  Ludhiana,  and  the  slaughter 
of  kine  be  permitted  in  territory  which  of  right 
belonged  to  the  followers  of  Guru  Govind  Singh. 
Not  only  must  the  British  be  driven  back  from 
the  Satlej,  but  Delhi  must  be  conquered,  and 
Fatah  Singh  was  directed  to  supply  30,000  horse 
and  10  guns,  and  to  post  his  force  conveniently  at 
Phagwara,  Kapurthalla,  Jandialah  and  Koli,  ready 
to  join  the  contingents  of  the  Rajput  Chiefs 
when  they  arrived  from  the  hills,  t  Fatah  Singh 
promised  compliance,  but  he  had  in  his  heart  no 
intention  of  fighting  against  the  English  whose 
power  he  had  learned  to  respect ;  and,  two  months 
later,  the  arrival  of  the  Kabul  monarch  Shah 
Shuja  in  the  Punjab  and  a  projected  expedition 
against  Multan  diverted  the  attention  of  Eanjit 


•  AUchw^9  Treaties,  Vol.  ii,  p.  287,  No.  LVH. 

t  Translation  of  a  Dews-letter  from  Lahore,  dated  19th  December 
X809,  to  Resident  at  Delhi.  Lettei*  from  A.  Seton,  Resident,  to  Qoverunieut 
of  India,  dated  28th  December  1809. 
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Singh  from  any  operations  to  the  south  of  the  Satlej, 
which  he  had  probably  never  seriously  ineditatedL 
Fatah  Singh  was  present  in  the  Kangra  expedi- 
r'atah  ainah  ao.  ti^u  of  1809,  when  the  Maharaja 
^ompani^thmKmn^  gained  bv  treacherv  the  celebrated 
D.  1H09.  fort  of  Kaja  Sansar  ;Chand,   which 

had  been  long  besieged  by  the  Gurkhas  under 
Amar  Singh  Thappa.  In  the  spring  of  the  next 
year,  when  Kanjit  Singh  marched  to  Mnltaii,  Fatah 
Singh  was  left  in  charge  of  Lahore  and  Amritsar, 
and,  in  February  1811,  he  accompanied  the  Maharaja 
to  Rawul  Pindee  to  meet  Shah  Mahmud,  the  brotiier 
of  Shah  Shuja  who  was  on  his  way  to  Kashmir,  theii 
a  province  of  Kabul. 

In  October   1811,   he  marched  aga^inst  Sirdar 
^    ,^  ^  « ;.        Budh    Singh  of   Jalandhar,    with 

Braids  the  Mahm'  \r^t  Vn         ^,        ^,     V     « 

r^ja  to  ruin  Budh  Diwau  Mokham  Chand  and  Jodh 
ng  o  aan  r.  gjj^gj^  Ramgharia.  Budh  Singh 
held  territory  in  the  Jalandhar  Doab  worth  Be. 
300,000  a  year,  and  the  ostensible  excuse  for  tl^e 
expedition  against  him  was  his  persistent  refusal 
to  attend  Kanjit  Singh  with  a  contingent  in  the 
field.  The  unfortunate  Chief  made  no  resistance, 
but  fled  across  i^he  Satlej,  and  all  his  estates  were 
confiscated  to  Lahore.  The  reasons  that  induced 
Fatah  Singh  and  Jodh  Singh  to  aid  in  the  reduction 
of  the  Jalandhar  Chief  are  not  easy  to  divine.  They 
were  supposed  themselves  to  have  formed  ^  secret 
alliance,  ojBTensiveand  defensive,  against  the  Maharaja, 
and  they  must  have  known  that  by  destroying  one 
of  the  few  nobles  of  importance  whom  Ranjit  Singh's 
rapacity  had  yet  spared  they  were  building  up  his 
power  and  hastening  the  time,  which  was  fast  ap- 
proaching, when  they  themselves  would  share  the 
fate  of  the  man  whom  they  had  so  basely  assisted 
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to  rui».  T3iey  may  indeed  have  hoped  that  their 
submission  to  Ranjit  Singh  would  secure  their 
own  safety,  but  the  fate  which  attends  on  vacillation 
and  weakness  was  not  long  in  overtaking  the  Ram- 
gharia  Chief/  while  English  influence  barely  sufficed 
to  save  Sirdar  Fatah  Singh,* 

In  the  majority  of  Ranjit  Singh's  annual  carn- 
al* %ioair  services    paigus   Fatah   Singh   served   with 
per.  ms  contingent.     He  fought  at  the 

battle  of  Haidera  on  the' 13th  July  1813,  when 
Fatah  Khan,  the  Kabul  Minister  and  General,  was 
utterly  defeatecl  and  driven  from  the  Punjab;  he 
held  a  command  in  the  Bhimbar,  Rajaori  and 
Bahawalpur  campaigns,  and  when  the  territory  of 
his  old  friend  Jodh  Singh  Ramgharia  was  seized 
he  was  not  too  proud  to  accept  a  share  of  the 
plunder.  He  was  at  the  last  famous  siege  of  Multan 
in  1818,  when  the  whole  province  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Maharaja,  and  Nawab  Muzaffar  Khan 
was  slain ;  and  established  a  military  post  of  his 
own  at  Talambah,  forty -five  miles  north  east  of  the 
city.  During  the  Kashmir  campaign  of  1819  he 
remained  in  charge  of  the  capital,  and  in  1821 
assisted  at  the  reduction  of  the  fort  of  Mankera  in 
l^e  desert  of  the  Sind  Sagar  Doab. 

The  possessions  of  Sirdar  Fatah   Singh  being 
The  relatione  of    situatod  for  the  most  part  in  the 
^ir^eJ^    Jalandhar  Doab  north  of  the  Satlej, 
menu  his  relations  with  the  British  Gov- 

^rmnent  were,  previous  to  1825,  not  very  intimate, 
though    he  would  gladly  have  accepted  the  pro- 

*  Letter  dated  \G^  October  1811,  from  Sir  D.  Ochterlouy  to  Got- 
ernment  of  India. 

The  Ramgharia  estates  were  all  annexed  by  Ranjit  Singh  in  1816. 
Letter  da^  2ad  January  1§17,  from  Sir  D.  Ochtei'louy  to  Governmeut 
of  India. 
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tection  which  assured  their  territories  to  the  Cis- 
Satlej  Chiefs.  On  a  few  occasions,  however,  he  was 
brought  into  direct  communication  with  the  British. 

The  first  time    was  in  connection  with    the 
The  ohiefship  af    Chiofship  of  Bhirog.     This  estate, 
*^***^*  consisting    of   about  one  hxmdred 

villages,  was  conferred  by  Sirdar  Jassa  Singh  Ahlu- 
walia  on  a  dependant  named  Mirza  Singh,  whose 
son  Jowahir  Singh  fought  and  died  under  the  Ahlu- 
walia  standard.  When  Maha  Singh,  the  son  of 
Jowahir  Singh,  was  directed,  in  1810  and  1814,  by 
the  British  representative,  to  fulfil  his  engagements 
as  a  Chief  under  the  protection  of  the  Government, 
he  declared  himself  to  be  a  vassal  of  Sirdar  Fatah 
Singh  Ahluwalia. 

In  1817,  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  in  consequence 
Taken  pc99es9ion  of  tho  outragoous  couduct  of  the 
ofbyFMahaingH.  BHrogia  CMof,  called  upon  Fatah 
Singh  to  confiscate  the  territory.  The  latter  accord- 
ingly sent  a  force  across  the  Satlej,  xmder  command 
of  Mir  Nizamuddin,  who  repulsed  the  Bhirpgia 
force,  with  a  loss  on  both  sides  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
men  and  took  possession  of  the  whole  estate.^ 

Maha  Singh  was,  at  this  time  a  boy  of  thirteen 
But  restored  to    ycars  of  ago,  and  the  mismanage- 
Maha  sfingh.  mout  of  his  ostatc  was  owing  to  the 

evil  influence  of  his  mother,  whose  favourites,  Bas- 
sawa  Singh  and  Rai  Singh,  committed  every  sort  of 
oppression.  In  consideration  of  his  youth,  Maha 
Singh  was  pardoned  by  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  and 
the  Ahluwalia  Sirdar  was  directed  to  withdraw  his 


*  Letter  dated  12th  March   1817  from  Captain  Birch  to  Su*  D. 
Ochterlony. 
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troops  from  Bhirog  and  reinstate  Maha  Singh,* 
Fatah  Singh  was  disinclined  to  restore  the  estate, 
and  the  case  was  somewhat  a  hard  one,  as  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe  the  Resident  justly  observed—"  Sir- 
**  dar  Fatah  Singh  has  already  been  a  sufferer  by 
"  the  restitution  of  Maha  Singh's  lands,  after  per- 
"  mission  had  been  given  for  their  confiscation* 
*'  The  act  was  generous  and  considerate  towards 
*'  Maha  Singh,  but  with  respect  to  Sirdar  Fatah 
"  Singh,  it  does,  I  confess,  appear  to  me  to  have 
"  been  a  hardship,  though  justified  by  circum- 
"  stances/'  t  It  was  only  when  the  Sirdar  was  in- 
formed, in  the  plainest  language,  that  unless  he 
restored  the  estate,  without  delay,  a  British  force 
would  be  sent  to  dispossess  him,  that  he  reinstated 
his  vassal  and  withdrew  his  troops  across  the 
Satlej.  X 

The  consideration  shown  to  Maha  Singh  was 
whoremainteat^    i^ot  appreciated  by  that  Chief,  and, 
'•******^"*'  in  1825,   he  positively  refused  to 

acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Ahluwalia  Chief, 
and  paid  no  attention  to  the  remonstrances  of  the 
British  A  gent,  who  was  compelled  to  recommend 
the  attachment  of  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the 
jagir  until  he  should  obey  the  orders  conveyed  to 
him.  §  The  Besident  tried  to  induce  Maha  Singh  to 
listen  to  reason,  but  he  had  abandoned  himself  to 
the  guidance  of  a  common  courtezan,  and  would 
accept  no  advice,  however  wise,   declaring  that  he 

*  Letter,  dated  l8t  November  1817,  from  Captain  Birch,  to  Sir 
D.  Ochterlony. 

t  Sir  Charles  Metoalfe  to  Captain  Birch,  dated  29th  Angnst  1818. 

I  Captain  Birch  to  Sir  D.  Ochterlony,  dated  11th  November  1817. 

§  Captain  Mnrray  to  Agent  €k>vernor  General,  at  Dehli,  dated  28th 
Jnly  1825. 
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would  r9>tber  beg  his  bread  thaa  ackno^y^led^e  the 
supremacy  of  Fatah  Singh.  * 

The  QoYe^EgpAent  of  India,  to  whom  the  ques- 

_    ^  ^    tion  was  referred,  held  that    the 

im^t  Mpom  Muhq,    suprepuvcy  of  Fatah  Singh  was  im- 

*^  '  ***    doubted,  and  desired  to  know  whe- 

ther, by  the'custom  of  the  tenure,  he  was  entitled 
to  require  the  services  of  Maha  Singh  and  his 
contingent  beyond  the  Satlej.  t  The  Resident 
saw  no  reason  why  the  i^uthorit^  pf  the  lord  par- 
amount should  be  questioned  in  tibis  mi^tter,  a^  the 
treaty  wii^  Maharaja  Banjit  Singh  of  1809  did  not 
absolve  any  of  the  old  dependants  of  that  Pf  ince  or 
Im  (subordinate  Chiefs  from  their  allegiance,  and  it 
was  undoubtcid  that  before  that  time  neither  Maha 
Singh  nor  his  .anc^gtoi^s  T^o^ld  hctv^  questioned  the 
right  of  Fatah  Singh  or  his  predecessors  to  claim 
service  beyond  the  ^  S&tlej.  The  Government  of 
India  approved  i^s  view,  and  allowed  Fatah  Singh 
to  eoforce  his  supremacy  by  any  measures  he  might 
see  fit  to  employ.  X  Fatah  Singh  wfis  hiniself  in 
difficulties  at  this  time  and  it  was  not  till  July 
1826  that  he  took  0<;tion,  sending  troops  for  the 
punishment  pf  his  vassal  and  summpning  him  to 
,^ahmr^a  J9tmii*  Submit.  But  the  j^lousy  of  the 
aingh  interferes.  Maharaja  was  arou^jBd^  He  per- 
emptorily directed  the  Sirdar  to  desist  from  all 
hpstile  proceedings  against  Maha  Singh  until  he 


*  From  Agent  Governor  General  to  Captain  Murray,  dated  Ist 
and  llth  of  August  1825,  and  letters  dated  13th  and  16th  August,  from 
GapUifi  Mwrfty  to  Agen^  0Qverqor  Gj&M^lil. 

Sir  D.  Ochterlony*s  letter  to  Captain  Birch,  dated  28th  March  i«19. 

t  Government  of  India  dated  9th  December  1825,  to  Sir  €.  Metcalfe. 

X  Sir  C.  Metcalfe,  dated  81st  December  1825,  to  Government  of 
India.  «idQiWWi»^«t^to*Mb*fted  l^th  Jf^W7  W?6,  to  Sir  C. 
Metcalfe. 
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should  sanction  them,  demanding  that  in  any  expe- 
dition against  Bhirog,  Lahore  troops  should  co- 
operate with  those  of  Kapurthalla.  The  effect  of 
this  interference  on  the  part  oif  the  Mahataja  wa6 
to  paralyse  the  movetnents  of  Sirdar  ^atah  Singh 
and  complete  the  defection  of  his  vassal.  But  the 
'Government  did  not  consider  it  necessstry  'to  int^r- 
•fere  s6  long  as  the  action  df  the  Maharaja  ^as  con-- 
'fined  to  prohibiting  Sirdar  Fatah  Singh  'from  pra- 
^ceeding  against  Bhirog,  though  it  was  notified  -that 
no  permission  would  be  given  for  Lahore  troops  4» 
cross  flie  Satlej  with  those  of  KapUrthalla.  * 

iThe  English  Government  had,  in  1518,  to  in- 
Thebuiidingofthe  terfero  with  regard  to  the  erection 
firiofnru.  of  a  fort  at  Isru,  in  protected  terri- 

tory. This  fort  was  designed  on  the  plan  of  that 
of  Govindgarh  at  Amritsar,  and  was  far  larger  and 
stronger  than  was  necessary  for  simple  defence* 
lis  construction  excited  the  alarm  of  the  Kaja  of 
Pattiala,  whose  ancestor  had  originally  t^onquered 
the  district  in  company  with  Jassa  Singh,  and 
whose  territory  lay  all  around  it.  The  Sirdar  was 
unwilling  to  abandon  his  design,  and  it  was  not  till 
three  years  later,  after  several  injunctions^  that  ihe 
building  was  discontinued,  t 

In  1822,  a  question  of  great  importance  with 
reference  to  the  different  grades  of 
dependence  in  the  protected  Sikh 
States,  and  the  degree  of  interference  between 
Chiefs  and  their  vassals  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government  arose,  which  requires  a  brief  notice. 

.  *  Letters  of  the  2nd  Avgnst  1826,  from  Captain  Manny  to  Sir  B. 
Colebrooke,  and  letter  of  the  7th  Angnst,  from  Sir  £.  Colebrooke  to  Cap- 
tain Mnrray. 

f  Xettersirom  Captain  Birch,  to  the  tUsident  at  Debli  of  the  lOCh 
March  1818,  the  22nd  June  l8l8,  and  the  14th  November  IStiO. 


The  KotUm  earn. 
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The  small  fort  of  Kotila  was  situated  in  the  centre 
of  Sirdar  Fatah  Singh's  Cis-Satlej  territories,  and 
was  owned  by  a  Patan  family,  the  eldest  representa- 
tive of  which  was  Nihang  Khan.  His  ancestors 
had  acquired  the  estate  by  the  sword  at  a  very 
remote  period,  and  had,  previous  to  the  English 
connection  with  the  Cis-Satlej  States,  been  in  a 
certain  degree  dependent  on  Sirdar  Fatah  Singh. 
This  dependence  was  not  absolute,  but  was  similar 
to  that  which  they,  at  other  times,  had  incurred  to 
-.    ^      .^  ..      ^^   Pattiala,  Rupur  and  Bilaspur 

The  Kapurihalla       ^..^  i-ii  ••■-i 

Chief  MBeruhu^m-     Ghiefs,   such    dependence,    mdeed, 

tharUif  aver  Koiiia,  •      i*  i*  j.   j*  x      i.  i 

as  m  times  of  great  disturbance  and 
re-action,  all  small  Chiefs  were  necessarily  compelled 
to  incur.  The  Ahluwalia  Sirdar  was  determined  to 
assert  his  supremacy,  and  in  the  summer  of  1822 
forcibly  occupied  the  fort  of  Kotila  and  persisted  in 
retaining  it  in  spite  of  the  repeated  orders  of  the 
British  Officer  at  Ambala.  The  ostensible  reason 
The  ewmee  fer  hie  ^^T  this  proceeding  was  found  in  the 
•^'***^**  quarrels  of  the  Kotila  family.     Bal- 

want  Khan,  one  of  the  younger  brothers,  had  long 
disagreed  with  his  family,  and  had  on  two  former 
occasions  sought  and  obtained  the  assistance  of 
Sirdar  Fatah  Singh,  given  on  condition  of  feudal 
service  and  full  acknowledgment  of  Ahluwalia 
supremacy.  On  neither  of  these  occasions  did  he 
go  to  the  length  of  occupying  Kotila^  and  was 
induced  to  refrain  from  interference  in  1813,  by  a 
letter  from  Sir  David  Ochterlony  threatening  to 
send  a  force  against  him  if  he  did  not  cease  molest- 
ing Nihang  Khan,  and  in  1819,  by  a  letter  from 
Captain   Birch.*     From  this  time   Balwant  Khan 

*  These  letters  accompany  Oaptain  Rosses  letter  of  the  26th  August 
1822,  to  A.  Ross,  Agent  Goveraor  General,  DehlL 
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resided  at  K.apurthalla  in  the  service  of  the  Ahlu- 
walia  Chief,  till  June  1822,  when  he  returned  to 
Kotila  and  with  the  aid  of  Ahluwalia  troops  expelled 
his  three  brothers  and  took  possession  of  the  fort. 

The  Officer  at  Ambala  requested  permission  to 
call  on  the  Pattiala  Raja  for  troops  to  expel  Bal- 
want  Khan  and  reinstate  his  brother,  but  further 
information  was  required  as  to  Sirdar  Fatah  Singh's 
claim  to  supremacy  over  Kotila.*  It  appeared  that 
Fatah  Singh  had  asserted,  in  1813,  a  claim  to  a 
fourth  share  in  Kotila ;  and  on  this  claim  he  founded 
his  repeated  interference  with  Nihang  Khan ;  yet 
this  right,  if  it  ever  did  exist,  had  certainly  been  dor- 
mant for  16  years,  that  is,  for  more  than  two  years 
previous  to  Mr.  Metcalfe's  mission  to  Lahore,  the 
statics  quo  of  which  period  had  been  formally  recog- 
nized by  Government  for  the  adjustment  of  all  ques- 
tions of  right  in  property  in  the  Protected  Sikh 
States,  The  Kotila  Chiefs  had  not  been  formally 
declared  Independent  Chiefs  under  British  protection, 
but  then  none  of  the  protected  chiefs  were  so  de- 
clared, the  docimients  announcing  the  guarantee 
having  only  general  allusion  to  the  Chiefs  to  the 
southward  of  the  Satlej,  without  any  detailed  enum- 
eration of  them.  Besides  this,  Fatah  Singh^  in  a 
letter  to  Captain  Birch,  in  June  1815,  had  waived 
his  claim  altogether,  which  was  a  sufficiently  good 
proof  that  it  had  never  been  foimded  in  rightt 

One  passage  in  a  letter  of  Sir  D.  Ochterlony 
to  the  address  of  Sirdar  Fatah  Singh  seemed  to 

*  Letters  dated  9th  August  1822,  from  Deputy  Superintendent  Ambala 
to  Ageot  Governor  General  Dehli,  and  of  Agent  Governor  General,  to 
Deputy  Superintendent  dated  20th  August  1822. 

t  Letters  from  Captain  Rqss,  dated  26th  of  August  and  29th  Sep- 
tember to  Agent  Governor  General ;  and  from  Agent  Governor  Genei'al 
to  Captain  Ross,  dated  26th  August  and  2rst  September.  Also  five 
Persian  letters  from  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  to  8ii*dar  Fatah  Singh. 
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give  some  colour  to  his  claim  ;  but  that  officer,  then 
Besident  in  Kajputana,  explained  that  his  own 
opinion  was  absolutely  against  any  supremacy  what- 
ever on  the  part  of  Kapurthalla,  and  that  if  at  any 
time  he  had  been  induced  to  employ  the  Ahluwalia 
authority  in  the  adjustment  of  Kotila  differences, 
it  was  only  in  accordance  with  his  usual  practice 
of  employing  the  more  considerable  powers  on 
services  of  such  a  nature,  without  the  most  remote 
intention  of  allowing  such  services  to  imply  any 
supremacy  on  the  part  of  the  Chiefs  employed.* 

The  Government  of  India,  to  whom  the  case 
Thedeeitumofthe  ^as  referred  for  decision,  ruled  that 
Iw^ZiT*  "^  **  although  Fatah  Singh  had  once 
oeyinKoHia.  had  suprcmacy  over    Kotila,   yet 

that  his  right  had  become  obsolete  previous  to  the 
introduction  of  the  British  authority  ;  partly  by  his 
own  voluntary  act,  in  excusing  tribute  to  the  Kotila 
Afghans  as  a  reward  for  their  gallant  services,  and 
partly  from  his  failure  to  afford  them  protection 
against  the  exactions  and  encroachments  of  other 
Sikh  Chiefs.  Fatah  Singh  was,  accordingly,  warned 
against  attempting  to  exercise  any  intervention 
whatever  in  the  affairs  of  the  Kotila  Chiefship  : 
Nihang  Khan  was  reinstated  in  his  rights,  and  the 
half  share  of  Balwant  Khan  in  the  Kotila  fort  was 
forfeited  to  liis  elder  brother.t 

On  the  27th  December,  1825,  Sirdar  Fatah 
«M«r  jv.^h»tn^*     Singh,  alarmed  by  the  advance  of 

ero9ae9     the    Satl^  o    ^  ^  •/ 

abandoning     his    two  battaUous  of  the  Lahoro  army 

Trans'8atlpj   terrU  Jl.-j.-x  n    Ji 

tory.  towards  his  territory,    fled  across 

*  Letter  dated  let  June  1823,  from  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  to  Deputy 
Saperintendent  Sikh  States. 

t  Letter  dated  10th  March  1824  from  Agent  Governor  General  to 
Government  of  Iudia»  and  reply  dated  dOth  April  1824,  to  Agent  Governor 
General. 
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the  Satlejy  with  the  whole  of  his  family,  and  took 
refuge  at  Jagraon  in  the  Protected  States,  abandon- 
ing all  his  estates  Trans-Satlej  to  the  Maharaja.* 
He  had  for  long  been  suspicious  of  his  former  friend 
and  adopted  brother,  believing  that  his  own  fate 
would  resemble  that  of  the  Ramgharia  Chief,  with 
whom  the  Maharaja  had  also  sworn  eternal  friend- 
ship, but  whose  possessions  he  had  seized  on  the 
first  convenient  opportunity.  It  is  true  that  no 
considerations  of  friendship  or  good  faith  appeared  to 
have  any  weight  with  the  Maharaja  when  opposed  to 
his  own  interest,  but  there  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that,  on  this  occasion,  the  fears  of  Fatah  Singh  were 
exaggerated,  and  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  men  for 
whom  the  Maharaja  had  any  sincere  feeling  of  regard. 
J!^\^^ti  Tn  The  Sirdar  then  attempted  to  obtain 
Briiish  g%iar0n*ee  from  the  British  Govemmeut  some 
Trmng-aao^  €9ta*e9.  sort  of  guarantee  for  the  security  of 
his  Trans-Satlej  possessions.  He  urged  that  the 
intentions  of  the  Maharaja  towards  him  were  unequiv- 
ocal, and  that  neither  his  person  nor  his  property 
were  safe.  That,  since  1805,  when  the  treaty  with 
Lord  Lake  was  concluded,  he  had  been  a  well-wisher 
of  the  British  Government,  and  now  claimed  the 
support  due  to  an  ally  in  the  preservation  of  his 
position  and  territory  north  of  the  Satlej.t 

What  the  Sirdar  desired  was  of  course  impossi- 

Thu  the  Govern^    ^1®  to  grant,  aud  the  British  Govem- 

«M»tM«MH«eiriM.    ment  had  neither  wish  nor  excuse, 

under  the  treaty  of  1809,   to  interfere  with  the 

Maharaja's  proceedings  north  of  the   Satlej,   nor. 


*  Captain  Wade  to  Lieutenant  Murray,  Deputy  Superintendent, 
dated  28th  March  1825.  Lieutenant  Murray  to  Sir  G.  Metcalfe,  dated 
29th  December  1825;  and  Captain  Wade  to  Sir  G.  Metcalfe,  dated  8th 
February  1826. 

t  Lieutenant  Murray  to  Sur  G.  Metcalfe,  dated  10th  January  1826- 
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iHdaedy  were  the  whole  of  his  Gis-Satlej  estates 
under  British  protection*  These  consisted^  at  this 
time,  of  454  villages,  of  which  291  were  held  by 
Fatah  Singh  in  sovereignty  and  163  were  in  posses- 
sion of  Jagirdars*  Naraingarh  and  Jagraon,  consis-* 
ting  respectively  of  46  and  66  villages,  had  been 
received  by  grant  from  the  Maharaja  in  1807, 
on  payment  of  Nazrdna,  or  tribute,  and  over  these 
two  estates  the  supremacy  of  Lahore  was  admitted 
by  the  Government  The  rule  adhered  to  was  thus 
expressed  by  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe 

Berne  of  the  CU^       .      ,  .     i  /.      i 

saue)  estates  vtere  m  his  Icttor  of  the  14th  Januaiy 
XMhore  grants.  J  826  I     "  Whatovcr  posscssious  on 

"  the  left  bank  of  the  Satlej  were  held  by  Sirdar 
"  Fatah  Singh  or  his  ancestors  previously  to  his 
^^  alliance  with  Baja  Banjit  Singh,  and,  of  conse- 
**  quence,  independently  with  regard  to  that  Chief- 
^^  tain,  should  be  confirmed  to  him  under  our 
''  protection,  and  this  might  be  extended  to  acquigi- 
"  tions  on  the  same  bank  of  the  river  made  in 
*'  co-operation  with  Banjit  Singh  at  a  time  when 
"  their  conquests  were  portioned  on  a  footing  of 
"  equality.  But  with  respect  to  any  there  should 
"  be  held  under  a  grant  of  Banjit  Singh,  which 
"  would  imply  sovereignty  on  his  part  and  subordin- 
"  ation  on  that  of  Fatah  Singh,  the  claim  of  th^ 
"  Baja  must  be  admitted."  * 

On  the  flight  of  Fatah  Singh  the  Maharaja 

Bu  estates  Trans,    occupiod  his  Traus-Satlcj  territory 

aauej  seised  by  the    aud    cxpellod  his    garrisons,    but, 

at  the  same  time,  he  expressed  his 

earnest  desire  for  a  reconciliation,    promising    to 

*  Lettars  of  the  8th  and  $lst  January  1826,  from  Lieutenant  Marray, 
Deputy  Superintendent,  to  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe ;  Government  of  India  to 
SirC.  Metcalfe  of  the  17th  February  1826;  and  Sir  £.  Colebrooketo 
Captain  Muri-ay,  of  the  2l8t  March  1828. 
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give  any  agsurances  that  might  be  desired  for  the 
security  of  his  person  and  possessions.*  The  Sirdar, 
though  he  did  not  believe  in  the  assurances  of  the 
Maharaja,  yet  thought  it  politic  to  return  to  Kapur- 
thalla  in  1827,  the  rather  as  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  declined  any  interference  on  behalf  of  his 
Trans-Satlej  lands.  The  claim  to  British  protection 
Bm  reBt0re4  im  f^i*  his  aucestral  Qis-Satlej  estates 
i^  ^"^kIp^  ^"  admitted,  and  this  claun  Fatah 
**•«••  Singh  was  anxious  to  assert,  as  he 

considered  it  probable  that  he  might  again  have  to 
seek  an  asylum  to  the  south  of  the  Satlej.t  Whe« 
ther  the  fears  of  Fatah  Singh  in  his  flight  were 
exaggerated  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  they  were 
shared  by  others;  and  in  October  1829,  one  of  the 
principal  Trans-Satlqj  Chiefs,  Sirdar  Dewa  Singh, 
holding  estates  in  the  Jalandhar  Doab  worth  ]^. 
1,25,000,  and  in  the  Cis-^Satlej  States  worth  ^ 
35,000,  abandoned  all  his  territory  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Satlej  and  retired  to  Sialba.  j; 

Although  the  Oovernment  declined  active 
interference,  yet  their  expressed  sympathy  secured 
Fatah  Singh's  possessions  to  him,  both  Trans  and 
Cis-Satlej,  and  when,  in  1836,  the  Maharaja  con* 
fiscated  Phagwdra  which  had  been  one  of  his  earliest 
grants  to  the  Sirdar,  he  restored  it  almost  immedi- 
ately, believing  that  the  Government  would  interfere 
in  favour  of  the  Chief.  During  the  latter  years  of 
his  life,  Fatah  Singh  remained  at  Kapurthalla  in 
comparative  retirement. 

•  From  Captain  Wade  to  Sir  O.  Metealfe,  of  fith  Jaovaiy  1896. 

t  Resident  to  GoYernmeDt  of  India  dated  17th  June  1828;  and  Sir 
E.  Colebrooke  to  Captain  Murray  of  19th  December  1828. 

X  Captain  Wade  to  Officiating  Resident  Dehli,  dated  14th  Ootober 
1829. 
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Sirdar  Fatah  Singh  died  in  October  1837,   and 
Thedeathofsirdar    hls  son  Nihal  Singh  succeeded  to  his 
f^J^^'JJII^^    estates  and  was  acknowledged  by  the 
0fNih»iwtHrh.  British    Government    as    Chief.  * 

But  the  Maharaja  of  Lahore  and  his  unscrupulous 
Minister  Baja  Dhyan  Singh  had  no  intention  of 
allowing  the  Ahluwalia  territory  to  change  hands 
without  gaining  something  for  themselves.  Amar 
The  intriguet  of  Singh,  the  youngor  brother  of  Nihal 
AmarMtHTh.  Singh,  WHS  eucouragod  to  hope  that 

his  brother  would  be  set  aside  in  favour  of  himself ; 
but  he  was  too  impatient  to  wait  the  progress  of 
events  which  could  only  be  hastened  by  most  lavish 
presents  to  the  Lahore  Court,  and  he  conspired  with 
some  of  the  Ahluwalia  officials  against  his  brother's 
The  Hfe  0f  Nihai  ^^'  ^  Nihal  Siugh  was  leaving 
mnghauempted.  ^^  female  apartments,  with  only 
one  attendant,  he  was  attacked  by  assassins,  but  he 
defended  himself  gallantly  and  escaped  with  some 
slight  wounds.  His  servant  who,  with  true  devo- 
tion, threw  himself  before  his  master  to  receive  the 
blows  intended  for  him,  was  cut  to  pieces.  When 
the  Maharaja  of  Lahore  heard  of  this  tragedy  he 
summoned  both  brothers  to  his  presence,  and,  pro- 
fessing to  sympathize  with  the  elder,  directed  him 
to  allow  Amar  Singh  a  separate  maintenance  of  Bs. 
30,000  a  year,  instead  of  a  lakh  which  he  had  de- 
manded, and  to  return  home,  while  he,  the  Maha- 
raja^  would  visit  the  conspirators^  with  exemplary 
punishment.  No  sooner,  however,  had  Nihal  Singh 
left  Court  than  Amar  Singh  was  admitted  to  favour, 
and  on  his  promise  to  pay  a  liberal  nazrdna  was 
encouraged  to  attempt  to  wrest  territory  worth  a 

•  Secretary  to  Government  North  Western  Provinces  to  Sirdar 
Nihal  Singh,  dated  27th  Febmary  1837. 
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lakh  of  rupees  from  his  brother.*  This  he  succeeded 
in  doing.  He  captured  Nihal  Singh  by  surprise, 
and  would  not  release  him  until  he  had  consented 
to  assign  for  his  maintenance  the  district  of  Sul- 
tanpur. 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of 
The  quarrel  6«.  Banjit  Siugh  aud  that  of  his  suc- 
tween€h0br0iher9.  ccssor  Kharrak  Singh,  the  brothers 
were  in  a  constant  state  of  feud,  and  Nihal  Singh 
was  scarcely  able  to  maintain  himself  in  the  Chief- 
ship  by  even  extravagant  bribes  to  the  Lahore 
autiiorities.  When  Sher  Singh  advanced  his  claims 
to  the  throne,  Nihal  Singh  supported  him,  believing 
that  in  him  he  would  find  powerfiil  support  against 
both  his  brother  and  Baja  Dhyan  Singh  the  Minis- 
ter, whom  Sher  Singh  hated  although  he  was  unable 
to  stand  without  him.t  But  the  new  Maharaja  was 
of  a  weak  disposition,  and  Amar  Singh  soon  became 
a  favourite  at  Lahore,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  his  claims  would  have  been  admitted  and 
Sirdar  Nihal  Singh  dispossessed  but  for  his  pre- 
mature death.  On  the  28th  of  March,  Maharaja 
Sher  Singh  went  on  a  boating  excursion  on  the  Bavi, 
The  dsaihof Amar  attended  by  Kajas  Dhyan  Singh 
Bingh.  ajjj  HiTB,  Singh,  Jamadar  ELhushhal 

Singh,  Bhai  Gurmukh  Singh,  Bai  Kesra  Singh, 
Sirdars  Attar  Singh  Kalianwala  and  Amar  Singh 
Ahluwalia.  The  weather  was  fine,  but  the  boat 
suddenly  filled  with  water  and  went  down«  Sirdar 
Amar  Singh  was  drowned,  and  the  rest  of  the  party 
escaped  with  difficulty  by  means  of  their  riding 
elephants  which  were  waiting  on  the  bank  and  which 
were  driven  into  the  river  to  their  assistance.! 

•  Captain  Wade  to  Oovernroent  of  India,  dated  4tli  October  1837. 
f  Mr.  Clerk  to  Government  of  India,  5th  December  1840. 
X  Mr.  Clerk  to  Government  of  India,  dated  29tli  Marcli  1841. 
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It  was  generally  believed  in  Lahore  that  thift 
accident  had  in  it  nothing  acciden* 
tal,  but  that  the  Maharaja  had 
directed  the  boat  to  be  sunk,  hop- 
ing that  Jamadar  Khushhal  Singh,  whom  he  hated 
for  his  adherence  to  the  party  of  Bani  Chand  Kour, 
would  be  drowned.  The  story  was  probable  enough, 
but  there  is  no  proof  to  sustain  it,  and  the  only 
person  to  gain  by  the  catastrophe  was  Sirdar  Nihal 
Singh,  who  was  rid  for  ever  of  a  bitter  enemy,  and 
who  forthwith  made  friends  with  Baja  Dhyan  Singh 
receiving  a  grant  of  his  brother^s  jagir  of  Sultanpur, 
on  payment  of  a  large  nazrdna.^ 

The  reasons  the  Ahluwalia  chiefs  have  always 
assigned  for  the  enmity  of  Maharaja 
e^tJ^Ju^Jul  Sher  Singh  are  somewhat  remark- 
^41S!I^^«^'  able.  On  the  death  of  Maharaja 
Kharak  Singh  and  his  son,  on  the 
5th  November  1840,  Sher  Singh,  finding  the  whole 
Court  opposed  to  his  pretentions  to  the  succession, 
sent  a  message  from  Battala^  where  he  resided,  to 
Mr.  Clerk,  the  Agent  of  the  Governor  General, 
through  Mulvi  Rajib  Ali  and  Mulvi  Ghulam 
Muhammad  Khan,  a  servant  of  the  Ahluwalia  chief, 
begging  for  the  assistance  of  the  British  Government 
to  gain  the  throne,  and  promising,  as  the  price  of 
such  assistance,  to  cede  Kashmir  to  them.  In  the 
meantime  Sher  Singh,  with  the  aid  of  the  Jamnra 
party,  became  Maharaja ;  but  still  doubtful  of  his 
power  to  hold  the  position  he  had  gained,  without 
the  knowledge  or  approval  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, he  sent  Colonel  Mohan  Lai  on  a  second  mission 
to  Mr.  Clerk,  begging  that  he  might  be  recognized 
and  the  usual  letters  of  congratulation  addressed  to 


*  Mr.  Clerk  to  Government  of  India,  dated  2dth  June  1841. 
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him.  Mr.  Clerk  reminded  the  Colonel  of  the  pro- 
mise regarding  Kashmir,  of  which  he  did  not  pretend 
to  be  ignorant,  and  returned  with  the  desired  letters. 
But  Sher  Singh  had  now  established  himself  securely 
and  denied  altogether  that  he  had  ever  made  any 
promise  regarding  Kashmir,  and  Fakir  Azizuddin 
was  sent  to  discuss  the  question  with  Mr.  Clerk. 
No  written  document  was  producible,  and  the  AJhlu- 
walia  Agent,  Mulvi  Ghulam  Muhammad  Khan,  was 
summoned  to  give  his  evidence  in  the  matter.  He 
was  afraid  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  but  he  told  so 
much  of  it  as  to  demonstrate  the  bad  faith  of  Maha- 
raja Sher  Singh  and  to  rouse  against  Sirdar  Nihal 
Singh  his  lasting  enmity. 

The  Sirdar  had  several  opportunities  of  showing 
his  good-will  to  the  British  Government,  of  which 
he  took  advantage.  On  the  visit  of  Lord  Auckland 
to  the  Punjab  in  1838,  he  rendered  good  service  in 
collecting  supplies,  and  assisted  in  the  same  way  the 
British  troops  marching  to  Kabul.  He  built  a 
bridge  at  Hari  for  the  use  of  the  Governor  General 
on  his  return,  and  had  an  interview  with  him  at 
Makku.  Some  of  his  troops  under  Hyder  Ali  Khan 
took  part  in  the  Kabul  expedition  of  1842,  marching 
as  far  as  Jalalabad. 

Maharaja  Sher  Singh  was  assassinated  on  the 
Themurd€rof8h€r  15*^  September  1843,  and  Dalip 
Bingh,A.j}.i848.  Siugh  proclaimed  his  successor. 
Had  Sirdar  Nihal  Singh  possessed  any  energy  or 
character  he  might,  at  this  time,  have  become  the 
foremost  man  in  the  Punjab.  Kaja  Dhyan  Singh 
was  dead,  the  Sindhanwalia  Chiefe  were  scattered, 
and  the  new  Minister,  Hira  Singh,  was  held  in  con- 
tempt by  the  army.     But  the  Ahluwalia  Chief  did 
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not  caxe  to  interfere  at  Lahore,  and  would  not  even 
mhat8inghrefu9e9  attend,  Bs  was  usual,  at  the  feast  of 
tovMtzahore.  ^j^^  Dassorah  in    October.*      He 

excused  his  non-attendance  by  the  plea  of  ill-health 
and  of  the  arrival  of  the  ashes  of  the  late  Maharaja 
and  Raja  Dhyan  Singh  at  Kapurthalla,  and  although 
he  did  not  send  the  customary  presents  he  offered 
his  congratulations  to  Dalip  Singh  on  his  accessicm 
and  professed  his  intention  of  proceeding  shortly  to 

Hu  unenterpris.  Lahorc.t  But  ho  delayed  his  visit 
inff  dispoHHon.  from  mouth  to  mouth  on  some 
excuse  or  another,  the  true  reason  being  that  he  was 
of  a  timid  and  unenterprising  disposition,  and  his 
ambition  was  not  even  excited  by  the  prospect  of 
obtaining  the  leadership  in  the  Punjab,  which  might 
have  been  his  had  he  come  forward  to  head  the 
Khdisa  in  opposition  to  the  Jammu  Kaja^  Gulab 
Singh,  who  was  universally  and  justly  hated.  The 
only  other  Sikh  Chief  of  considerable  influence  at 

sirdar  zehna  Lahoro  and  whom  the  army  would 
Singh  Mt^uhia.  j^g^yg  heeu  coutont  to  follow  was 
Lehna  Singh  Majithia,  but  he  was  as  timid  as  Nihal 
Singh  and  deserted  his  country  when  most  it  needed 
his  counsel  and  assistance.  X 

To  the  Dasserah  of  1844,  celebrated  on  the 
21st  October,  Nihal  Singh  sent  a  contingent,  for  it 
had  always  been  customary  at  this  festival  for  the 
Lahore  ruler  to  hold  a  review  of  the  whole  army 
and  receive  the  congratulations  and  offerings  of  the 
Commanders  of  all  ranks :  but  he  did  not  attend  in 


*  Lieat.-GoIoDel  Ricbmond  to  Government  of  India,  dated  6tli 
October  1843. 

t  Lieut.-Colonel  Bichmond  to  Government  of  India,  dated  16tli 
October  1843. 

I  Lient.-Colonel  Richmond  to  Government  of  India,  dated  1st 
November  1843. 
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person,  pretending  that  he  was  under  the  necessity 
of  performing  a  vow  by  a  pilgrimage  to  Jowala 
Mukhi.* 

The  weakness  of  the  Sirdar  and  his  desire  to 
^    stand  well  with  all  parties  brought 

TKe     eonduei     of  ,,         .    ,  .         . 

Nihai  Singh  daring    hmi  woU  nigh  to    rmn   m    1845, 

the 8lkh war 0f  1845,  ^  <i       otn  i_  i      -i    • 

when  the  Sikh  war  made  it  impera- 
tive on  every  Chief  in  the  Protected  States  to  show 
his  loyalty  to  the  British  Government  by  active 
good  will  or  to  be  accounted  a  traitor.  His  obliga- 
tions were  the  following  :  By  the  treaty  of  the  25th 
.  April  1809,  and  by  article  4  of  the 

subsequent  declaration  of  the  6th 
May  1809,  the  Ahluwalia  Chief  was  bound  to  fur- 
nish suppUes  to  the  British  troops  passing  through 
or  stationed  within  the  Cis-Satlej  territories. 
By  the  declaration  of  Government  in  1828,  before 
referred  to,  the  Sirdar  was  considered  to  be  "  un- 
*'  der  British  protection  in  respect  to  his  ancestral 
"  possessions  east  of  the  Satlej,  but  dependent  on 
"  Lahore  for  places  conferred  by  the  Lahore  Go- 
"  vernment  prior  to  September  1808."  t  This  de- 
claration, made  at  a  time  when  the  Sirdar  was,  or 
considered  himself  to  be,  in  danger  of  losing  every 
possession  through  the  rapacity  of  the  Maharaja, 
should  have  bound  him  to  the  British  Government 
through  gratitude,  but  this  feeling  has  never  been 
common  among  the  Protected  Chiefs. 

With  regard  to  supplies.    Colonel   Mackeson 
Ths  fnanner  in    provcs  that,   iu  spito   of  repeated 

whieh    he   fulfUled       ^  xv       A  VI  T  4.     r  M    J 

them,  orders,  the  Ahluwalia  agents  failed 

to  supply  grain,  and  Captain  Mills  wrote  that   *'  the 


*  Lieut-Colonel  Richmond  to  Government  of  India,  dated  16tli 
October  and  SOth  October  1844. 

t  Government  of  India  to  Sir  £.  Colebrooke,  14tli  November  1828. 
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**  Ahluwalia  Chief  afforded  no  assistance  of  any 
'^  kind  in  supplies  till  after  the  defeat  of  the  Sikh 
*'  army."  Nor  was  this  from  inability,  for  his  terri- 
tory was  rich  in  corn,  and  Jagraon  was  the  best 
grain  country  between  the  Jamna  and  the  Satlej. 
Yet  the  fact  was  that  practically  no  supplies  *  were 
furnished  before  the  two  early  battles  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  very  little  imtil  the  final  defeat  of  the 
Sikhs,  after  which  there  were  no  bounds  to  the  zeal 
of  the  Sirdar,  who  wrote  to  Major  Lawrence  that, 
in  the  face  of  40,000  enemies,  he  had  collected 
one  hundred  thousand  maunds  of  grain  for  the 
English  in  the  Jalandhar  Doab,  and  he  actually 
unroofed  the  houses  of  his  subjects  to  furnish  fuel 
to  the  British  troops  returning  fron^  Lahore. 

With  regard  to  the  personal  demeanour  of  the 
He  faiu  to  ouenA  Chief,  ho  statod  in  his  defence  that 
iK€Bruuhi>am^p.  ho  had  uot  such  sufficient  warning 
as  enabled  him  to  join  the  British  standard.  But 
the  following  facts  will  show  that  he  had  warning 
not  only  sufficient,  but  more  than  he  had  a  right  to 
expect  under  the  circumstances.  On  the  24th  No- 
vember 1845,  Major  Broadfoot  addressed  him  a 
letter,  which,  under  Persian  imagery,  conveyed  a 
xnepitscffrundiif  sorious  waming,  the  import  of 
uMming.  which  the   confidential   agent  was 

instructed  to  explain.  "  It  is  great  wisdom,"  wrote 
Major  Broadfoot,  "  to  know  how  to  increase 
"  friendship  and  its  fruits  are  always  good.  In  any 
"  Government  or  country  at  such  times  as  the 
^*  bazaar  of  foolishness  is  warm  and  the  eye  of 
"  reflection  is  not  fixed  on  the  probable  result,  it 
"  behoves  the  wise  and  far  seeing  who  are  real 


•  Literally  only  54  mauuds  of  gram.^-'Colonel  Mackeson's  Report. 
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"  friends  take  counsel  from  ftitmity.  This  is  fore- 
"  thought.  The  meaning  of  this  letter  I  have  ex- 
'*  plained  to  your  confidential  agent  Basti  Kam, 
**  to  the  messenger  who  carries  it," 

On  the  30th  November  Major  Broadfoot  again 
wrote    urffing  the    Chief  to  cross 

Amd  direct  4fr4sr§^  011.         ,  . 

the  Satlej,  which  letter  was  answer- 
ed in  the  same  spirit  by  him  on  the  7th  December. 
On  the  13th  the  proclamation  which  guaranteed 
their  possessions  Cis  and  Trans-Satlej  to  all  the 
loyal,  and  distinctly  pointed  out  the  penalty  of  dis- 
obedience, was  issued ;  and  the  next  day  news  was 
received  that  the  AhluwaUa  subjects  and  agents  had 
joined  the  ememy.  Major  Broadfoot  again  wrote 
showing  the  Raja  the  folly  of  his  vacillating  conduct ; 
and  telling  him  that  within  five  days  he  must  prove 
his  friendship  or  enmity.  On  the  19th,  the  confi- 
dential agent  returned  with  a  verbal  message  that 
all  was  ready,  and  "  the  Sirdar's  foot  was  in  the 
stirrup."  On  the  same  day  Major  Broadfoot  again 
addressed  the  Sirdar  urging  him  to  join  the  British 
without  delay,  and,  on  tiie  2nd  January,  Mr.  Currie 
_        .  .        ^    wrote  to  the  same  effect.    This  must 

The     opinion    of 

jwor  Lawretue  of    havo  boon  hcld  to  havo  been  ample 

the  Chi^e  conduct*  •»«-    •         rr    -r  jv 

warnmg.  Major  H.  Lawrence  thus 
sums  up  against  the  Sirdar:  "Up  to  the  13th 
"  December,  the  Sirdar  might  have  done  as  he  liked, 
"  and  even  up  to  the  middle  of  January,  or  indeed, 
"  the  end  of  the  war,  it  seems  to  me  that  at  very 
"  Uttle  personal  hazard  the  Sirdar  could  have  joined 
**  the  British  army.  But  to  run  any  risk  was  not 
"  his  game.     When  Kirpa  Ram*  started,  the  battle 


*  Kirpa  Ram  was  graud-son  of  Lala  Basti  Bam,  tiie  Sirdar*8  con- 
fidential agent,  and  bearer  ol  tlie  letter  of  tlie  14th  December. 
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"  of  Mudki  had  not  been  fought.  On  his  return, 
''  the  report  that  he  wrote  of  that  battle  excited 
"  the  Agent's  suspicions,  and  he,  for  a  short  time, 
"  was  placed  under  restraint.  It  appears  to  me 
"  that  the  rumours  of  the  results  of  the  battles  of 
'*  Mudki  and  Firoshahr  deterred  the  Sirdar  from 
"  crossing  the  river,  after  he  had  placed  his  *  foot  in 
'*  the  stirrup '.  After  the  battle  of  Sobraon  his 
"  protestations  were  many  and  warm,  but  though, 
"  on  the  19th  February,  on  his  own  suggestion, 
'*  I  told  him  to  join  me  at  Lahore,  he  even  then 
''  thought  the  danger  too  great  and  said  he  would 
'^  send  his  son,  and  himself  attend  the  British  camp 
*'  in  Jalandhar.  All  this  was  quite  in  character. 
"  He  bore  the  British  Government  no  ill-will,  he 
"  bore  the  Lahore  Darbar  no  good-will,  his  hopes 
"  were  all  from  us,  his  fears  from  them.  We  had 
^'  heaped  favors  and  kindness  upon  him,  they  had 
"  plundered  him ;  but  to  the  last  he  would  incur 
"  no  risk ;  and  trusted,  at  the  worst,  to  our  clemency 
"  rather  than  to  the  justice  of  his  own  countrymen. 
"  He  therefore  gave  us  empty  words,  and  furnished 
''  them  with  guns  and  soldiers." 

The  Ahluwalia  troops,   Cavalry,    Infantry   and 

Th  t      »  fKa      -A^ill^ry,  fought  against  the  Eng- 

pnrihatia  fought    Ush  at  AHw^l,  uuder  the  command 

agans  r         .       ^f  JJy^j.  ^|J^  ^j^^  ^^Jg^  ^^  Buddowal. 

Nihal  Singh  alleged^  in  his  defence,  that  he  was 
unable  to  restrain  his  troops,  who,  on  hearing  of  his 
intention  to  join  the  British,  broke  into  open  mutiny 
and  murdered  his  Minister.  But  there  is  no  proof 
whatever  of  this,  and  the  mutiny  was  probably 
caused  by  the  unpopularity  of  the  Minister  and  the 
difficulty  experienced  by  the  troops  in  obtaining 
their  arrears  of  pay.     Even  supposing  his  troops  to 
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have  deserted  him,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Sirdar  to 
have,  alone,  joined  the  English,  and  the  fact  that 
an  elephant  and  nine  or  ten  cavalry  horses,  plundered 
from  Sir  Harry  Smith's  division  by  the  Ahluwalia 
troops  were  sent  as  trophies  to  Kapurthalla  proves 
that  instead  of  the  Sirdar  being,  at  that  time,  kept 
a  prisoner  in  his  palace  by  his  troops,  as  he  asserted, 
he  was  an  actual  sharer  in  their  spoils. 

Nor  did  the  Sirdar   even  supply  information, 
infarmaii9nteuh-    which  his  agcnts,   who    held   the 
^^^  chief  places  on  the  Une  of  the  Satlej 

as  well  as  Jagraon,  were  well  able  to  procure.  No 
attempt  was  voluntarily  made  to  furnish  intelligence, 
and  when  the  British  authorities  sent  out  messengers 
they  either  never  returned  or  remained  away  so 
long  as  to  render  their  information  useless.  Regard- 
ing this  Major  H.  Lawrence  writes :  "  I  have 
"  never  heard  of  a  single  item  of  useful  intelligence 
"  having  been  given,  nor  indeed  of  any  until  it  had 
"  been  received  from  other  sourcea  During  the 
"  week  preceding  the  battle  of  Aliwal,  when,  for 
"  five  days,  the  Governor  General  had  not  a  word 
"  of  intelligence  from  Sir  Harry  Smith,  though  I 
"  wrote  five  or  six  times  a  day  to  Major  Mackeson 
**  and  Lieutenant  Cunningham,  and  daily  sent  some 
"  of  the  letters  by  Aloowala  messengers  with  pro- 
*'  mises  of  large  reward  for  answers,  on  no  single 
"  occasion  did  I  get  a  reply  until  the  affair  was  over, 
"  although  the  distance  from  Ferozepore  to  Aleewal 
"  and  Buddoowal  is  scarcely  above  60  miles,  and 
"  almost  entirely  through  Aloo  lands." 

The  defence  made  by  the  Sirdar  for  his  conduct 

The  defence  of    doling  the  War,    Called  for  by  the 

mtMi  siHffh.  Governor  General's  Agent,  was  long 
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and  elaborate,  but  none  of  the  facts  alleged  by  Major 
Mackeson  were  attempted  to  be  disproved  ;  and 
Nihal  Singh  only  endeavoured  to  give  a  different 
colour  to  his  conduct,  trusting  to  the  clemency 
of  the  British  Government.  He  declared  that  his 
intentions  had  always  been  friendly,  and  that  it 
was  only  the  mutiny  of  his  troops  and  the  restraint 
under  which  they  placed  him,  that  prevented  his 
joining  the  English  when  directed.  That  Raja 
Lai  Singh  and  Sirdar  Ranjodh  Singh  would  not 
give  him  any  command,,  knowing  his  fidelity  to 
the  British  Government,  and  that  it  was  at  Banjodh 
Singh's  instigation  that  the  Afaluwalia  troops  re^ 
volted.  That,  in  spite  of  the  attitude  of  his  troops* 
he  still  did  all  in  his  power  to  aid  the  English  with 
supplies  and  information,  and  the  defence  concluded 
with  a  lengthy  recital  of  all  the  services  ever  per- 
formed by  the  Ahluwalia  Chiefs  for  the  English, 
from  the  treaty  of  1804  to  the  Satlej  campaign. 

The  Political  Agent,  Major  Lawrence,  to  whom 
TKe  truth  regards    ^j^^    Sirdar's    defeuco    and  Major 

ittg  the  conduct  o/  «' 

the  chuf.  Hi*  in-  Mackosou's  roport  had  been  sub- 
«M  oUcmment.  mitted  for  opinion  by  the  Govern- 
ment, found  no  excuse  for  Nihal  Singh's  conduct  He 
was  not  actuated  by  patriotism,  by  relationship  or 
friendship  in  the  course  he  had  pursued.  He  simply 
calculated  the  chances  and  followed  the  policy  which, 
in  his  opinion,  would  bring  with  it  the  least  risk, 
whatever  the  result  of  the  war.  With  the  greatest 
pusillanimity  he  leagued  with  his  enemies  and 
betrayed  his  friends.  With  his  eyes  open,  and  duly 
warned  by  the  Proclamation  of  the  rewards  with 
would  attend  loyalty  and  the  punishments  that 
would  follow  disobedience,  he  turned  against  those 
who  for  forty  years  had  gratuitously   protected  him 
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and  without  whose  protection  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  lost  all  his  possessions  Cis  and  Trans-Satlej. 
Major  Lawrence  recommended  that  as  a  signal 

The  reeammendn.    puuishment,  all  the  territories  of  the 
A09Ht.  Sirdar  south  of  the   Satlej,  estima- 

ted at  Rsk  5,65,000  a  year,  should  be  forfeited  and 
declared  an  escheat  to  the  British  Government. 
Further,  that  the  estates  in  the  Jalandhar  Doab, 
estimated  at  Rs.  5,77,763  a  year,  and  for  which  lie 
was  bound  to  furnish  400  horsemen  and  500 
infantry,  should  be  confirmed  to  him  and  his  heirs 
on  condition  of  good  conduct.  That  no  customs 
should  be  levied  in  his  estate,  and  that  lands  should 
be  taken  from  the  detached  portions  of  his  estate 
in  conunutation  of  the  contingent,  at  the  rate  of 
'Bb.^  16  a  month  for  each  horseman,  and  S>s.  6  for 
each  foot  soldier,  being  Rs.  112,800.  The  Sirdar 
would  thus  have  an  estate  in  clear  sovereignty  of 
^.  464,960  a  year,  on  terms  of  general  good  con- 
duct and  management  and  of  joining  the  British 
army  during  war  with  all  his  means,  and  keeping  in 
repair  all  highways  through  his  lands.* 

The  Government  of  India  considered  the  proofs 

whuharempproe-    of  Sirdar  Nihal  Singh's  misconduct 
meni  o/iMi*.  and  disaffcction  most  conclusive,  and 

could  find,  in  his  elaborate  defence,  no  excuse  for 
the  course  pursued  by  him.  The  recommendations 
of  Major  Lawrence  were  generally  approved  :  the 

*  Letter  dated  2 1st  September  1846,  from  Major  H.  M.  Lawrence 
Agent  Governor  General,  to  Secretary  to  Government  of  India. 

Letter  Gk^vemment  of  India  to  Agent  Governor  General  dated 
24th  March  1846,  calling  for  a  report ;  and  ditto  dated  1st  June  1846 
forwarding  Major  Mackeson's  report  for  farther  comment. 

Report  of  Major  Mackeson,  No.  69  dated  30th  April  1846,  with 
enclosures.  Defence  of  the  Ahlnwalia  Sirdar,  with  supplement^  and 
Letter  No.  25  dated  27th  March  1846,  from  Captain  Cunningham  to 
Secretary  Government. 
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Cis-Satlej  estates  were  confiscated  :  the  Jalandhar 
Doab  estates  were  maintained  "  in  the  independent 
<'  possession  of  the  Sirdar,  his  service  engagements^ 
''  as  the  conditions  of  his  tenure,  to  the  Lahore  State^ 
''  being  commuted  to  a  money  payment  on  the  same 
*'  terms  as  those  of  the  other  Jagirdars."  * 

This  severe  lesson  had  a  salutary  effect  on 
The  ecnduei  of    Sirdar  Nihal  Singh,  and  when  the 

Batisfactory.  his  best  to  reudcr  assistance  to  the 

British  Government.  He  collected  supplies  for  the 
troops  proceeding  to  Multan,  and  volunteered  to 
send  a  contingent  of  his  own,  but  this  was  not 
considered  necessary  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  cam- 

jr«  u  €fremt€d  m    P^ign  the   Governor  General  paid 
*^«-  him    a  visit  at   Kapurthalla  and 

created  him  a  Kaja. 

From  this  time,  till  his  death,  Nihal  Singh  led 
a  quiet  life  and  did  not  meddle  with  politics.  He 
managed  his  estates  well  and  established  law  courts 
on  something  of  the  English  system*  When  the 
cantonments  were  formed  at  Jalandhar,  he  received 
the  district  of  Uchh,  in  exchange  for  Surajpur  and 
other  villages  taken  by  Government. 

Baja  Nihal  Singh  died  on  the  13th  of  September 

ThodethcfKihrni  1852.  PoDular  with  his  subiects 
Mr.  and  ot   benevolent  disposition,  he 

had  little  strength  of  character  and  was  completely 
in  the  hands  of  favorites  whose  influence  was  rarely 
for  good  His  apathy  and  vacillation  were  such 
that  he  was  unable  to  carry  out  measures  which  he 


•  Government  of  India  to  Agent  Governor  General,  Nmih  Weitem 
7roBtier»  dated  17th  November  1846. 

Letter  from  Agent  Governor  General  to  Major  Mackeson,  dated 
21st  December  1846,  and  to  Sirdar  Nihal  Singh  of  tiie  same  date. 
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acknowledged  to  be  advantageous,  and  lie  brought 
on  himself  and  his  State  troubles  which  the  most 
ordinary  energy  and  courage  might  have  averted. 
It  is  now  possible  to  look  back  dispassionately  on  the 
events  of  the  first  Sikh  war  and  the  conduct  of 
the  different  Ghiefe  who  fought  on  our  side,  who 
turned  against  us,  or  who  remained  neutral  doubtful 
whether  the  Sikhs  or  the  British  would  win  the  day 
and  undecided  whom  to  join.  It  is  now  more  easy 
than  it  was  immediately  after  the  triumphant 
campaign  on  the  Satlej  to  acknowledge  the  difficulty 

Th0  poHHon  o/  of  ^®  position  of  a  Chief  like 
IJ^llJIfZiJ^t  RajaNihal  Singh,  with  his  duty 
•*••  inclining  him  to  one  side  and  his 

sympathies  and  the  universal  desire  of  his  people 
and  troops  drawing  him  towards  the  other.  A 
powerful  will  exposed  to  so  fierce  a  trial  might  well 
have  wavered  and  a  weak  one  would  inevitably 
yield.  It  is  right  for  the  British  Government  to 
punish  ingratitude  and  treason  with  all  severity, 
and  to  reward  devotion  and  loyalty  with  the  utmost 
generosity ;  but  for  those  who  have  neither  to  reward 
or  punish  it  is  enough  to  know  that  treason  wears 
all  complexions  firom  the  highest  virtue  to  the 
darkest  crime — ^and  that  if  Nihal  Singh  prayed  in 
his  heart  for  the  triumph  of  the  Sikhs,  they  were 
still  his  brothers  and  his  countrymen,  their  army 
was  still  the  holy  army  of  the  Khalsa,  which,  in 
the  name  of  God  and  the  Guru,  was  ever  to  march 
on  to  victory,  and  that  in  all  its  battles,  for  a 
hundred  years,  the  Ahluwalia  flag  had  been  carried 
in  its  foremost  ranks. 

Bandhir  Singh,  the  eldest  son  of  Raja  Nihal 

Baja  Bandhir    Siugh,  was  bom  iu March  1831,  and 
was  in  his  twenty-second  year  when 
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he  succeeded  his  father.     By  his  first  wife,  who  died 
in    1853.   he  had  two  sons.  Kour 
"•""*"'•  Kharrak    Singh,  bom    in  August 

1850,  and  Harnam  Singh  horn  in  Novemher  1852. 
His  only  daughter,  born  in  1851,  married  Buta  Singh, 
son  of  Bam  Singh  jagirdar  of  Simanwi,  in  1863. 

Baja  Randhir  Sing's  second  wife  died  in  1857. 
She  bore  one  son,  who  died  two  months  after  his 
birth.  Soon  after  his  accession  the  Baja  was 
requested  to  state  whether  he  had  any  objection  to 
make  over  a  portion  of  his  territory  in  lieu  of  the 
tribute  that  had  been  till  that  time  paid,  the  Su- 
preme Government  having,  as  has  been  before  stated, 
ruled  that  such  an  arrangement  was  desirable,  but 
that  it  could  not  be  carried  out  without  the  consent 
of  the  Baja.  He,  however,  was  strongly  opposed  to 
any  relinquishment  of  lands  which  had  been  owned 
by  his  ancestors,  and  preferred  paying  the  tribute  as 
before.* 

Two  months  previous  to  his  death  Baja  Nihal 
Th4  wiii  of  Baja    Singh  had  executed  a  will,  which 
jfih^aaingK  Yie  had   sent  for  approval  to  the 

Board  of  Administration,  and  which  the  Board, 
believing  the  Baja's  illness  to  be  of  no  serious  nature, 
had  recommended  to  the  Government  of  India  for 
confirmation,  t  But  the  Baja's  sudden  death  altered 
the  position  of  affairs,  and  it  became  necessary  to 


*  Letter  of  16th  April  1853,  from  Commissioner  Trans-Satlej 
States  to  Raja  Randhir  Singh.  Two  letteis  of  17th  April  1853  and  27th 
October  1854,  from  Raja  Randhir  Singh  to  Commissioner  Trans-Satlej 
States,  and  letter  No.  387,  dated  26th  December  1854,  from  Commis- 
sioner Trans-Satlej  States  to  Chief  Commissioner,  No.  310,  dated  7th 
April  1868,  from  Government  Punjab  to  CommisBioner  Jalaudbar. 

t  Commissioner  to  Board  of  Administration,  Na  350,  dated  18di 
September  1852. 

Board  of  Administration  to  GoTemment  of  India,  No.  903,  dated 
7th  September  1852. 
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consider  the  whole  question  afresh,  and  the  Board 
requested  the  Supreme  Govemment  to  issue  no 
orders  regarding  the  will  until  a  further  report 
should  have  been  submitted  by  them.*  For  sixteen 
years  the  question  of  Raja  Nihal  Singh's  will  was 
in  dispute,  and,  as  the  case  is  of  great  importance,  it 
will  be  most  convenient  to  give  in  this  place  a 
resum^  of  the  proceedings. 

The  will  was  dated  11th  July  1852,  or  30th 
Har  1909,  and  being  translated,  is 
as  follows : — 

''  As  in  this  uncertain  world  the  life  of  a  man 
''  is  like  a  bubble  and  every  Uving  creature  must 
'^  leave  this  world  behind  him,  agreeably  to  the  old 
*^  saying — ^  Every  life  will  taste  death' — ^it  is  neces- 
'^  saiy  for  a  man  of  sense  to  look  on  life  as  a  thing 
^  borrowed  and  to  make  such  arrangement  as  will 
^  ensure  good  management  among  his  survivors.  He 
**  therefore,  while  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  senses, 
^  with  his  own  consent  and  will  and  without  any 
"  sort  of  instigation  or  force,  writes  the  following : — 

^*  It  may  be  known  that  through  the  blessing  of 
^  God  he  has  three  sons,  Kour  Randhir  Singh  the 
**  eldest^  born  from  the  first  wife ;  Kour  Bikrama 
''  Singh  and  Kour  Suchet  Singh  from  the  second  wife. 
''As  he  wishes  that  these  three  brothers  should  live 
''  together  after  his  death  on  good  terms  and  in  peace 
<'  with  friendship  and  love  for  each  other,  and  that 
''no  sign  of  disagreement  or  hostility  should 
"appear  amongst  them,  as  is  generally  the  casein 
"this  changeable  world,  especially  in  matters  relating 
"  to  Governments  and  estates,  wherein  even  brothers 
"  become  desperate  enemies,   and  fight  with  each 

*  Board  of  Administralioii  to  Government  of  India,  No.  9S9,  dated 
20th  September  1862. 
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*^  other  with  intent  to  kill  (  aa  was  the  case  with 
'<  him  and  his  own  brother  Amar  Singh,  whom  he 
'^  had  nourished  and  supported  as  a  son  but  whose 
^'  subsequent  oonduct  to  himself  is  notorious ) ;  such 
*^  being  generally  the  case,  he  cannot  expect  that 
^'  these  three  brothers  will  remain  on  good  terms 
''  and  in  mutual  love,  and  if  (  God  forbid  )  hostility 
''  should  appear  among  them  it  will  produce  blood- 
''  shed^  the  ruin  of  the  estate,  and  give  them  a  bad 
''  name  among  the  people,  he  therefore  has  been 
"  deeply  meditating  a  contrivance  by  which  such 
^'  calamities  may  be  averted,  and  has  come  at  last 
"  to  the  following  conclusion,  which  appears  to 
"  effect  the  desired  result. 

^'  That  an  estate  of  one  lakh  of  rupees  may  be 
''  allotted  to  Kour  Bikrama  Singh  and  an  estate  of 
"  the  same  value  to  Kour  Suchet  Singh,  without 
"  paying  any  sort  of  Government  nazrana ;  that 
**  these  two  brothers  having  their  estates  separate 
^'  may  have  nothing  to  dispute  upon,  and  may  live 
''  uninterfered  with  by  each  other,  and  that  the- 
''  rest  of  the  country  remain  in  possession  of  the 
^  eldest  son  Kour  Bandhir  Singh  the  heir  apparent, 
'^  who  will  have  to  manage  the  country,  to  maintain 
^'  the  allowances  now  enjoyed  by  the  people,  to 
^  honor  relatives  and  servants  as  they  deserve,  and 
"  pay  nazrana  to  Government  for  his  and  his 
^'  brothers'  shares  of  the  estate.  If,  however.  Govern- 
^  ment  wish  to  realize  the  nazrana  separately  from 
"  each  of  them,  then  the  two  brothers  shall  get  a 
**  proportionate  increase  to  their  shares,  t.  6.,  more 
'^  land  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  Government 
^  nazrana  shall  be  added  to  the  share  of  each  bro- 
"  Hier  from  the  estate  of  the  elder.  In  short  they 
'^  riiall  have  each  a  net  share  of  one  lakh  of  rupees 
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for  their  own  private  use,  independent  of  th^ 
Grovemment  nazrana.  And  as  the  heir  apparent 
shall  have  the  management  of  the  Criminal  cases 
in  the  whole  three  shares,  he  should  conduct  the 
administration  impartially  and  with  justice,  with- 
out any  feeling  of  hostility  or  opposition  towards 
his  brothers,  and  in  case  that  the  two  brothers 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  management  of  Foujdari 
affairs  in  their  jf^rs,  the  British  Government 
will  take  it  into  their  own  hands,  leaving  the 
heir  apparent  to  manage  his  own  share  of  the 
estate  without  having  anything  to  do  with  the 
Foujdari  of  the  other  two  shares.  Every  one 
of  tiiem  should  serve  the  British  Government 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and  should  consider  it 
a  cause  of  great  honor  and  benefit  to  him,  and 
should  continue  to  be  thankAil  to  Government. 
When  everything  has  been  settled  in  the  above 
mentioned  manner,  they  should  strive  to  honor 
their  respective  attendants  and  relations,  and  give 
justice  to  the  people  and  their  dues  to  the  poor« 
They  should  live  in  friendship  and  unity  with 
each  other. 

**  This  paper  does  not  contain  a  detail  of  the 
shares  of  each,  being  a  general  proposal  for  the 
sanction  of  the  Board.  In  case  of  its  being 
approved,  he  will  submit  another  paper,  which 
will  contain  a  detail  of  all  the  districts,  property, 
cash  and  houses,  and  a  list  of  the  people  who  deserve 
protection.  Begs  that  an  authenticated  copy  of 
this  document  be  kept  in  the  Board's  office,  and 
another  forwarded  to  him  bearing  the  approval 
and  signature  of  the  Board.  The  British  Govern- 
ment is  well  aware  of  the  services  himself  and  his 
father  have  performed,   and  for  which  they  have 
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*'  been  allowed  the  perpetual  possession  of  their 
''  country.  He  hopes  that,  in  the  same  manner, 
'^  his  sons  will  be  honored  and  allowed  to  remain 
**  under  its  protection,  and  that  they  will  try  their 
''  utmost  to  serve  and  please  the  Government,  as 
*^  their  continuance  in  rule  depends  upon  the  bless- 
''  ing  of  God  and  the  protection  of  the  British 
"  Government" 

Raja  Nihal  Singh,  although  he  declares  in  this 
^  ,  ^,,  ^  will  that  he  writes  without  any  in- 
f^  w^Hoer  90HM  of  gtigation,  was  at  the  tune  complete- 
ly  under  the  influence  of  his  second 
wife,  the  mother  of  his  two  younger  sons.  She  had 
instilled  into  his  mind  a  dislike  to  his  eldest  sod^  and 
it  was  only  the  attitude  of  the  British  Government 
which  compelled  him,  much  against  his  will,  to  leave 
the  State  and  power  to  Eandhir  Sin^  who  asserted 
that  his  brothers  were  illegitimate  and  tiieir  mo- 
ther, who  was  undoubtedly  of  low  caste,  a  concubine 
of  the  Baja  and  not  his  wife«  But  it  is  to  be  obser- 
ved that  the  Baja's  caste  was  itself  low ;  that  the 
ceremony  of  marriage  among  such  castes  is  but  lightly 
regarded,  and  that  the  ordinary  ehadar  dalna, 
throwing  a  sheet  over  the  woman,  is  amply  suffici- 
ent The  Raja,  too,  in  his  will  distinctly  calls  her 
his  wife,  and  this  admission  is  sufficient  to  dispose  of 
the  question  of  tiie  younger  sons'  disability  to  inherit 

The  agent  of  Randhir  Singh  addressed  the 
Board  of  Administration  on  the  death  of  the  Raja^ 
stating  that  the  three  brothers  did  not  approve  of 
the  will  and  had  no  desire  to  divide  the  estate. 
They  wished  to  live  in  harmony  among  themselves 
and  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  will  would 
only  ensure  the  ruin  of  the  State,  which  had  never 
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been  divided.  *  Letters  were  also  received  from  the 
Kaja  and  his  brothers  to  the  same  eflfect,  the  latter 
stating  that  they  had  determined  to  obey  their  bro- 
ther in  everything  and  be  guided  by  his  councils,  t 

The  Board  of  Administration  were  doubtful 
how  to  proceed  with  regard  to  Kapurthalla.  One 
Member  proposed  to  resume  lands  in  lieu  of  the 
nazrdna,  or  at  any  rate  to  take  the  outlying  lands 
such  as  PhagwAra,  giving  a  reduction  of  the  commu- 
tation ;  also  to  resume  the  police  and  criminal 
powers  exercised  by  the  late  Kaja.  The  two  other 
Members  of  the  Board  opposed  all  these  proposals, 
on  grounds  of  policy  and  good  faith,  and  being  un- 
able to  come  to  a  decision,  the  numerous  minutes 
written  on  the  subject  by  the  Members  of  the  Board 
were  forwarded  to  the  Government  of  India  for  a 
final  decision  upon  the  points  on  which  the  Board 
could  not  agree.  | 

The  Government  of  India,  §  with  regard  to 
^     ,,. .  the  first  point  submitted  for  its  de- 

€d  by  ih€  oatem^  cisiou,  VIZ.,  whcthcr  the  will  should 
be  carried  into  effect  or  the  estate 
continued  in  the  hands  of  the  then  Baja  as  desired 
by  him  and  his  brothers,  ruled  that  the  raj  should 
remain  undivided  in   the  hands  of  the   Raja   "  so 

*  Lettore,  dated  14th  and  23od  September  1852,  from  Hyder  Ali 
Khan  to  Sir  H.  Lawrence. 

t  Rharitas,  dated  1 9th  and  20th  September,  from  Raja  Randhir 
Singh  and  Eonrs  Bikraroa  and  Snchet  Singh. 

{Letter  No.  83,  dated  24th  January  1853,  from  Board  of  Adminis- 
tration to  Gorernment  of  India.  encl08ing  Miiinte  of  Mr.  J.  Lawrence 
of  11th  October  1852,  ditto  of  Sir  H.  Lawrence  of  16th  October,  ditto 
of  Mr.  J.  Lawrence  of  Ist  December,  ditto  of  Mr.  Montgomery  of  2nd 
December,  ditto  of  Sir  H.  Li^wrence,  dated  8th  December,  ditto  of  Mr. 
J.  Lawrence  of  13th  January  1858,  ditto  of  Sir  H.  Lawrence  dated 
15tb  January  1853. 

f  No.  907  of  Goverument  of  Lidia  to  Chief  CommiBsioner,  dated 
2l8t  February  1853. 
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^'  long  aa  the  brothers  remain  in  poncord  regarding 
"  this  agreement."  "  If  discord  should  arise  amopg 
"  them  hereafter,  as  is  very  probable,  the  will  of 
"  the  late  Raja  should  have  effect  given  to  it  In 
"  that  case  the  shares  of  the  two  younger  brothers, 
"  thus  broken  off  from  the  Baja's  share,  would  be- 
"  come  ordinary  jagirs  iuto  which  our  adminis- 
"  tration  would  enter." 

The  secon4  point,  as  to  whether  the  Baja  should 

be  compelled  to  oommute  the  na&- 
^^'^^'^t  rdna  for  land,  the  Government 
!^^eHro/*i^rkIJ)r!    of  India  held  to  be  a  question  only 

of  good  fidth.  Thf».  transfer  of 
outlying  lands  to  Government  would,  doubtless,  be 
convenient,  but  it  was  not  competent  for  the  Govern- 
pient,  in  good  faith,  to  compel  such  transfer* 
*'  From  the  official  documents  of  1846  it  is  clear  that 
"  it  was  the  intention  of  Government  to  make  the 
''  settlement  then  pronounced  essentially  a  final  one. 
"  Lieutenant  Colonel  Sir  H.  Lawrence  had  recom- 
^^  mended  that  the  Raja  should  pay  an  annual 
"  nazrhnar  The  Governor  General  on  fall  consi- 
deration rejected  this  recommendation,  and  ruled 
that  his  service  engagements  should  be  commuted, 
to  a  money  payment.  ''^  This  plan  had  been  delib- 
erately adopted  and  it  was  not  possible  to  change 
it  with  justice.  The  Raja  had  not  only  behaved 
well  since  1846,  but  the  Governor  General  had,  at 
the  recommendation  of  the  local  authorities,  made 
him  a  Raja  in  1849,  and  paid  him  a  personal  visit 
at  Kapurthalla.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Go- 
vernment had  been,  not  for  life  of  the  Raja  but 
for  perpetuity,  and  it  would  not  be  just  to  reopen 

*  No.  460,  dated  17th  Noyember  1846,  of  Government  of  India. 
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the  questioii  of  the  Baja'ar  position^  which  had  been 
finally  disposed  of. 

With  regard  to  the  resumption  of  the  powers  of 

ThBnaturtofXi^  Police,  the  Qovemment  of  India 
rfenee.  held  that  it  was  virtually  included 

in  the  last  question.  The  position  of  the  Ahluwalia 
ehief,  although  not  strictly  sovereign,  had  yet  inde- 
pendent power,  which  had  been  confirmed  to  him  by 
the  Government  letter  before  referred  to — ^the  dis- 
tricts in  the  Jalandhar  Doab  ^^  will  be  maintained  in 
the  independent  possession  of  the  Sirdar."*  This  was 
in  perpetuity,  and  the  Government  had  no  right  to 
take' away  the  Police  jurisdiction   from  the   Baja. 

Raja  Bmndhir  Ordors  woro  givcu  to  invest  the 
Bittghinuaiud.  young  Baja  with  the  customary 
khillat,  which  waa  done  by  the  Commissioner  in 
April  1853.t 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  youngest 
^     -   ^  .  -,    ^     brother  Sachet  Sinffh  beerain  to  de- 

Kour  Bueh€t  Singh  p  ^ 

dtmtre^  tks  •epmrm-  sirc  a  divisiou  of  his  sharc,  and  the 
Chief  Commissioner  directed  this 
division  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  wilL  J  The  Baja  however  wished  Suchet  Singh 
to  abandon  his  claim  altogether,  and  petitioned 
against  the  order  of  the  Supreme  Government.  §  The 
Chief  Commissioner  addressed  the  Government  of 
India  and  referred  to  the  letter  of  the  21st  February, 
which  affirmed  the  will  and  directed  its  provisions 
to  be  enforcedshould  the  brothers  not  agree.     Suchet 

*  No.  460,  of  17th  November  1846,  of  Government  of  India, 
t  No.  296,  of  15th  April  1853,  from  Commissioner  Trans  SatleJ 
States  to  Chief  Commissioner. 

X  No.  577,  of  23rd  July  1853,  from  Chief  Commissioner  to  Com* 
mlssioner  Trans  SatleJ  States. 

§  No.  57,  of  30th  July  1853,  from  Commissioner  Trans  Satlej  States 
to  Chief  Commissioner. 
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Singli  now  desired  division  and  it  should  be  effected, 
giving  him  as  far  as  possible  outlying  hands  so  as 
not  to  break  up  the  estate  more  than  necessary. 
The  Raja  only  wished  to  allow  Suchet  Singh  25,000 
Rs.  a  year,  with  which  allowance  the  second  brother 
Bikrama  Singh  was,  at  this  time,  content.*  The 
Government  of  India  agreed  to  this  proposal.  The 
will  had  been  affirmed  by  the  Governor  General, 
and  nothing  was  left  but  to  carry  it  into  effect.t 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Trans   Satlej   States 

Which  is  sanction-    WHS  accordiugly  called  upon  to  carry 

^'  out  the  orders  of  Government,  and 

report  on  the  arrangements  made,  but  the  Raja  was 

unwilling  to  allow  any  dismemberment  of  his  State4 

No  arrangement  could  be  come  to  between  the 
And  carried  into  brothcrs  as  to  the  value  of  the  lands 
•^••*-  to  be  divided  off,  so  that  the  Com- 

missioner himself  had  the  assessments  ascertained, 
and  finding  that  the  two  Talukas  of  Wayan  and 
Bunga  were  certainly  within  the  amount  due,  made 
them  over  to  Suchet  Singh  in  April  1854.  In  this 
month  a  reconciliation  waa  effected  between  the 
brothers,  and  Suchet  Singh  presented  to  the  Com- 
missioner an  agreement  by  which  he  consented  to 
accept  a  smaller  jagir  with  subordinate  judicial 
powers.  The  clause  relating  to  police  jurisdiction 
in  small  matters  could  with  difficulty  be  allowed  so 


suehet  Singh  is    as    to    rclievo    the    Raja  of  res- 

willing  to  accept  a  m  •!•  rrn  i  •    *• 

comprofHisc.  ponsibility.       The     chief     reason 


*  No.  575,  of  12th  August  1853,  from  Chief  Commissioner  to  Gov- 
ernment of  India. 

t  No.  3,979,  of  9th  September  1853,  from  Government  of  India  to 
Chief  Commissioner. 

I  No.  787,  of  26th  September  to  Commissioner  Trans  Satlej  States, 
and  No.  lUofldth  December  from  Commissioner  Trans  &itlej  States 
to  Chief  Commissioner. 
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which  induced  Suchet  Singh  to  seek  a  compromise 
was  his  objection  to  reside  at  Bunga.  There  were 
only  three  large  towns  in  the  State  :  Kapurthalla, 
where  the  Kaja  himself  resided  ;  Sultanpur  and 
Phagwdra.  Of  the  two  outlying  districts  which  might 
most  conveniently  be  divided  off,  Phagwdra  should, 
in  justice,  be  reserved  for  Bikrama  Singh,  the 
second  brother,  should  he  at  a  future  time  require 
partition.  Bunga  was  the  only  outlying  district 
available  for  Suchet  Singh,  with  which  Sultanpur 
could  not  be  joined  as  it  was  at  the  other  extremity 
of  the  Kapurthalla  estate,  and  was  the  favourite 
shooting  ground  of  the  Baja^  who  would  rather 
have  given  up  Kapurthalla  itself  Wayan  was 
added  to  the  share  of  Suchet  Singh  as  being  adjacent 
to  Bunga.  When  this  report  was  made  some 
months  after  the  agreemmenty  Suchet  Singh  waa 
living  at  Kapurthalla,  but  was  on  bad  terms  with 
both  his  brothers  and  especially  with  Bikrama  Singh 
who  had  then  no  wish  to  take  the  share  to  which  he 
was  entitled  under  his  father's  will.  The  Raja  wished 
that,  at  any  rate,  the  jagir  assigned  to  Suchet  Singh 
should  be  subject  to  some  of  the  charges,  religious  and 
personal  grants,  which  weighed  so  heavily  on  the 
whole  estate,  and  the  Commissioner  considered  that 
the  full  rates  at  which  the  lands  had  hitherto  been 
assessed  and  which  were  higher  than  would  be 
possible  under  English  re-aasessment,  should  be  the 
estimate  in  allowing  Suchet  Singh's  share,  and 
in  this  case  Bunga  and  Wayan  would  be  quite  suffi- 
cient for  him.* 


*  Two  memos  by  Mr.  D.  McLeod,  Commissioner  Trans-Satlej 
States,  of  29th  December  1854. 
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In  forwarding  this  report  of  Hd  predecessor, 
Mr.  Edgeworthy  the  then  Commis- 
sioner  Trand-Sailej  States,  strong-^ 
ly  recommended  that  Suchet  Singh's  request  to 
withdraw  his  application  for  partition  should  be 
favorably  considered.  The  Kaja  would  allow  hi^ 
brother  an  estate  of  ^.  50,000  a  year,  with  subordi- 
nate judicial  powers,  and  this  Suchet  Singh  was' 
willing  to  accept  in  lieu  of  an  estate  of  Sa.  100,000 
without  such  powerSi  Even  supposing  the  proposistl 
of  Suchet  Singh  to  be  rejected,  the  Government 
had  full  power  to  modify  the  provisions  of  the  late^ 
Raja's  will,  shocdd  it  think  fit,  and  it  Was  to  be 
considered  that  if  the  two  shares  of  the  brotibers 
were  deducted,  the  Baja  would  have  barely  suffi- 
cient to  carry  on  the  administration  and  the  nazrana 
might  fall  into  arreara 

The    actual    revenue    with    its    charges  was^ 
asserted  by  the  Raja  to  be  as  follows  :  * 


Total  value  of  estate, 


Es.  5,77,763 


Jagirs  and  Dlxaramarth^ 

...     „        53,332 

Shares  under  will, 

...     „      200,000 

Nazrana, 

►..     „      138,000 

Dhoramarths,. 

...     „        96,976 

BependautB, 

...     „        69,924 

Total,  .•.  Ss..  5,57,432 

Balance   for   State  and    personal 

expenses,  ...     „        20,3^1 


*  Latter  No.  12  of  16th  January  165  5^  from  Commissioner  IVaDS- 
Satlej  States  to  Cliief  Gommissiouer. 
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The   Chief  Commissioner    agreed  to    neither 
proposal     With  regard  to   Suchet 

TKe  Ooremfnmttdo       1,.,,  -ni  i^*-!- 

not  agr^e  to  rocot^    Smgh  s  Withdrawal   of  his  apphca- 


tion  and  wilhngness  to  accept  a 
smaller  allowance  from  his  brother  it  was  observed 
that  the  brothers  had  been  allowed  ample  time  to 
Eiettle  their  disputes  amicably.  This  they  did  not 
do,  and  the  district  of  Bunga  and  Wayan  had  been 
divided  off  and  made  over  to  Suchet  Singh  in 
April  1854,  the  first  being  annexed  to  the  Hoshiar- 
pur,  the  second  to  the  Jalandhar  district.  With 
reference  to  this  partition  the  Government  had 
directed  the  will  to  be  carried  out,  and  there  was 
no  possible  reason  for  objecting  to  the  arrangement. 
The  British  Government  had  no  cause  to  be  more 
anxious  that  the  estate  should  remain  intact  than 
the  late  Baja  had  been,  and  if  these  arrangements 
were  set  aside,  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  new 
difficulties  would  again  speedily  arise. 

With  reference  to  the  second  point  it  was 
inexpedient  to  modify  the  terms  of  the  will,  which 
was  not  an  unjust  one,  and  but  for  the  interference 
of  the  British  Government  the  elder  brother  would 
never  have  been  Kaja  at  all.  The  estates  left  would 
be  ample  if  only  the  large  expenses  for  jagirs, 
dharamarths  and  dependants  were  reduced  within 
moderate  limits.  The  districts  of  Bunga  and 
Wayan  were  directed  to  be  taken  over  at  their 
assessment  of  Bs.  85,000  and  the  balance,  ile. 
15,000,  was  to  be  made  up  from  adjacent  villager ^ 

The  Commissioner  submitted  a  list  of  villages 
which  might  most  appropriately  be  given  to  Suchet 
Singh,  but  urged  as  an  additional  reason  against 

*  No.  70  dated  dUt  Jaiiuftry  I8i^  firom  Chief  CommifiBloner  to 
Commissioner  Trans-Satlej  States. 
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the  arrangement  that  Suchet  Singh  was  a  minor 
when  he  asked  for  partition,  and  since  his  majority^ 
had  desired  a  compromise,  and  that  the  will  might 
now  be  modified  as  well  as  formerly  when  the  Go- 
vernment only  upheld  a  part  and  did  not  sanction  the 
supremacy  of  the  elder  brother.t 

The  Punjab  Government  sanctioned  the  villages 
detailed  being  made  over  to  Suchet  Singh,  but 
refused  to  reopen  the  general  question,  which  had 
been  definitely  settled.  Suchet  Singh's  majority 
was  absolutely  immaterial  in  a  political  case,  since  he 
was  of  full  discretion  when  he  made  his  application, 
and  the  British  Government,  as  Paramount,  had 
full  right  to  uphold  just  so  much  of  the  will  as  it 
thought  proper.  J 

In  1860,  the  question  of  Suchet  Singh's 
The^M^ionUre.  Separate  jagir  was  again  revived, 
0P€n^ini8&o.  Colonel  Lake,  Commissioner  Trans- 
Satlej  States,  wrote  that  the  brothers  were  reconciled 
and  both  wished  the  separated  jagir  to  be  restored. 
"  They  have  interchanged  formal  agreements,  by 
"  which,  in  the  event  of  Government  sanctioning 
'*  the  agreement,  the  Kour  Suchet  Singh  promises 
"  on  the  one  hand  fealty  and  obedience,  while 
'^  on  the  other  hand  Raja  Randhir  Singh  binds 
"  himself  to  leave  Kour  Suchet  Singh  in  posses- 
"  sion  of  the  lands  made  over  to  him  by  the 
*'  British  Government  and  to  continue  the  grant 
''  to  him  and  his  heirs  on  certain  conditions  specified 
"  in  the  agreement "  The  popular  feeling  was  against 
the    will    of  the    late   Baja,    and    the    precedent 

*  Suchet  Singh  attained  his  majority  25th  December  1854. 

t  No.  89,  from  Commissiouer  Trans- Satlej  States  to  Chief  Ck)m- 
missioner,  dated  5th  May  1855. 

I  No.  583  from  Chief  Commissioner  to  Commissioner  Trans-Satlej 
States,  dated  8th  June  1855. 
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might  lead  to  the  dismemberment  of  all  independent 
principalities.  The  will  would  be  in  no  way  set  aside ; 
the  only  change  being  that  Suchet  Singh  would 
become  a  dependant  of  his  brother  instead  of  an 
ordinary  jagirdar.  ♦ 

The  Government  of  the  Punjab  strongly  sup- 
»ht^ oT^st!Th7\    Parted  this  recommendation,  urging 

Singh  U  mgmin  im. 
etuded  in  hie  bro' 
iher't  MttUe, 


Sirdar  Bihranut 
Singh  deHreshit 
9hare  und^r  the^oiU* 


the  great  services  of  the  Baja  dur- 
ing the  mutiny,  aad  the  fact  that 
no  loss  would  accrue  to  Government  nor  would  the 
will  be  set  aside.  The  Supreme  Government  sanc- 
tioned the  arrangement  and  the  transfer  was  accord- 
ingly made.t 

In  1866,  the  brothers  again  quarreled,  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Jalandhar  wrote 
to  Government — "  On  the  20th 
"  April,  Sirdar  Bikrama  Singh 
''  formally  announced  to  me  that  he  had  come  to  a 
"  complete  rupture  with  his  brother  the  Baja  of 
''  Kapurthalla,  and  requested  that  the  provisions 
''  of  his  father's  will  might  be  put  in  force  as  directed 
"  by  the  Government  of  India.  "J 

The  Punjab  Government  replied  that  the  exist- 
Mis  righi  u  du-    ^g  arrangements  could  not  be  dis- 
^**''  turbed.     The    Sirdar  again  urged 

his  case,  pleading  the  provisions  of  the  will  and  the 
sanction  of  the  Government  which  only  allowed  it 
to  remain  in  abeyance  while  the  brothers  lived  to- 
gether amicably.§ 

*  No.  209  of  27th  Deoember  1859,  from  Commiastoner  Cis-Satle} 
States  to  Government  Punjab. 

t  No.  17  of  7th  January  1860  from  Government  Punjab  to  Got- 
emment  of  India,  and  Government  of  India  No.  243  of  28th  January 
1860. 

\  Na  180  of  lAth  May  1866  from  Gommiasioner  Jalandhar  to 
Government  Punjab. 

f  Sirdar  Bikrama  Siugh*8  letter  of  the  20th  April  1866,  to  Commia- 
aioner  Jalandhar. 
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Sirdar  Bikrama  Singh  then  applied  directly  to 
the  Government  of  the  Punjab,  but  was  informed 
that  he  must  now  abide  by  his  first  decision  of 
waiving  the  right  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
will* 

Bikrama  Singh  ^then  desired  to  be  informed  of 
f^noTi^^!^!!T^  ^  exact  position,  and  of  the  decision 
dermiteredeiroun^    of  tho  Puuiab  Govemment,  not  as 

8tnn««9  to  fnaintain  ^  ^  , 

the  t9iii.  to  the  expediency  of  the  separation, 

but  on  his  absolute  and  indefeasible  right  to  claim 
it.  In  reply  the  Govemment  declined  to  reopen 
the  question.  The  rule  of  primogeniture  was  that 
which,  by  Hindu  law,  as  well  as  usage,  had  always 
applied  to  such  holdings,  and  when,  under  native 
rule  it  had  been  set  aside,  it  was  only  the  result  of 
an  arbitrary  exercise  of  power.  In  1852  the  Kapur- 
thalla  territory  had  been  exceptionally  treated.  The 
Baja  had  been  entitled  to  consideration  and  the  rule 
of  primogeniture  had  been  for  some  years  disregarded. 
The  will  was  consequently  sanctioned,  but,  in  Sirdar 
Bikrama  Singh's  case,  it  wbs  not  carried  out,  and 
the  subsequent  course  of  events  had  absolved  the 
Government  from  any  obligation  to  carry  it  out, 
after  a  lapse  of  16  years  and  after  the  rule  of  pri- 
mogeniture had  been  authoritatively  laid  down  as 
the  ordinary  rule  of  procedure,  t 

Sirdar  Suchet  Singh  now  again  came  forward, 

auehetatnghjoina     He   dcsirod   that  his  jagir   which 

I^*nl'^t^    had    been    reunited  with    Kapur- 

reHoredtohim^         thalla  might  be  again  separated  as 


*  Sirdar  Bikrama  Singh's  letters  of  29th  May  and  0th  Jane  186<\ 
and.  reply  of  Govemment  runjah,  Nos.  487  and  502  of  the  9th  and  12th 
June. 

t  Agent  of  Bikrama  Singh  to  Pnnjab  Government,  of  26th  October 
1866 ;  and  reply  of  Funjab  Government,  No.  837  of  lOth  November  1866. 
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the  terms  of  the  agreement  had  not  been  carried  out. 
The  points  in  the  agreement  to  which  he  especially 
referred  were — ( i.  )  "  Suchet  Singh  is  vested  with 
authority  to  raise  the  assessment;  (ii. )  he  is  to 
exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  CoUectorate."  As 
regards  assessment  he  had  found  after  the  agree- 
ment was  signed,  that  no  enhancement  of  the  Gov- 
ernment assessment  was  permissible  until  the  term 
had  expired ;  and  with  regard  to  Collectorate  powers 
the  Baja  had  only  allowed  him  to  try  summary  suits. 

The  Government  of  the  Punjab  declined  to 
discuss  a  question  which  could  only  tend  to  bring 
both  parties  to  ruin,  its  opinion  of  the  Raja's  con- 
duct differed  materially  from  that  of  Suchet  Singh, 
and  the  younger  sons  had  already  obtained  more 
than  they  could  legally  have  claimed.* 

A  few  months  later  the  Commissioner  reported 
that  there  was  little  chance  of  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  Baja  and  Bikrama  Singh.  The  Raja 
was  willing  to  allow  his  second  brother  the  same 
provision  that  he  had  made  to  the  youngest ;  namely, 
Rs.  54,000  a  year,  including  c|»  life  jagir  of  Rs.  25,000 
or  Rs.  30,000,  and  a  cash  pension  of  Rs.  25,000  in 
The^ue^Hanur^  pcrpctuityt  The  Punjab  Govern- 
C^ij't/'jMirAr  °^®^*  requested  a  final  decision  from 
*•«*•<•*•  the  Government  of   India,  which 

alone  could  induce  Bikrama  Singh  to  agree  to  any- 
thing but  a  permanent  transfer  of  territory  yielding 
a  lakh  of  rupees  per  annum.  Suchet  Singh  was  not 
so  anxious  to  press  his  claim  as  Bikrama  Singh, 
who  was  much  better  off  than  his  younger  brother. 


•  Suchet  Singh  to  Goyeniment  Paqjab,  of  19th  November  1666; 
and  reply  of  Qovernment  Punjab,  No.  919  of  15th  December. 

t  No  130  of  13th  April  1867,  from  Gommlettouer  Jalandhar  to 
Government  Punjab. 
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for  besides  his  allowance  ofBs.  50,000  he  had  an 
estate  of  at  least  equal  value  in  Oude,  which  although 
gained,  in  his  opinion,  by  his  own  personal  services 
alone,  must  justly  be  considered  as  in  part  owing 
to  his  position  with  his  brother  the  Kaja^  which 
allowed  him  opportunity  of  rendering  these  services.* 
The  final  orders  of  the  Government  of  India 
Thsflnat  orders  mf    woro  givcu  iu   February   1868   to 

eovsmmeut.  ^^  foUowiug  offcct  : 

The  will  was  sanctioned  and  approved  by  the 
British  Government  in  1852,  Though  partition 
was  not  actually  demanded  yet  the  liability  to  par- 
tition was  affirmed.  Against  this  decision  the  Kaja 
appealed,  but  it  was  distinctly  ruled  that  partition 
must  take  place.  Since  then  nothing  had  occurred 
to  cause  the  Government  of  India  to  form  a  difier- 
ent  decision,  nor  had  there  been  any  surrender  on 
the  part  of  either  brother  of  this  right  in  case  of 
disagreement.  The  reply  given  by  Lord  Canning 
at  the  Durbar,  in  1860,  clearly  appears  to  have  rela- 
ted onlytoa  fact,  namely,  that  the  execution  of  the  will 
was  held  in  abeyance,  and  conveyed  no  promise  that 
the  will  never  would  be  carried  out,  t 

The  case  was  one  of  equity  only,  which  was 
clear.  The  rule  of  primogeniture  was  not  absolute 
in  the  lesser  States  of  the  Punjab,  But,  in  any  case, 
the  arrangement  had  been  solemnly  sanctioned  by 
the  Government  and  could  not  now  be   set  aside. 


*  No.  204  of  20th  May  1867,  from  Government  Punjab  to  Gov* 
enimeiit  of  India. 

f  Lord  Canning  spoke  at  the  Durbar  at  Phagwara  on  the  31st 
January  1860,  to  the  following  effect,  as  reported  by  Kirpa  Ram  the 
Raja's  Vakil,  whose  memorandum  was  attested  by  the  Commissioner-— 
'^  In  consideration  of  your  loyalty  !  bestow  upon  you,  your  old  estate 
*'  in  the  Ban  Doab,  in  perpetuity,  and  the  will  of  your  late  father 
"  being  set  aside,  your  authority  is  restored  in  your  principality  as  before, 
**  including  the  ilaquas  of  Wayau  and  Bunga.** 
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The  application  of  the  will  must  accordingly  take 
effect  as  regarded  both  brothers. 

Suchet  Singh  obtained  partition  of  an  estimated 
lakh's  worth  of  territory,  under  the  terms  of  the  will, 
and  became  a  British  Jagirdar.  The  new  assessment 
reduced  his  revenue  below  the  lakh,  but  this,  it  was 
observed,  must  be  adhered  to,  nor  could  he  claim  more 
from  the  Kaja,  nor  raise  the  assessment  till  the  term 
of  settlement  had  expired. 

Bikrama  Singh,  it  was  ordered,  should  have  a 
lakh's  worth  of  territory  divided  off,  the  amount  cal- 
culated according  to  existing  revenues,  it  not  being, 
under  the  circumstances,  desirable  to  enforce  British 
assessments. 

By  the  will,  in  case  of  partition,  the  jurisdiction, 
fiscal,  criminal  and  civil,  might  be  transferred  to  the 
British  Government  or  be  exercised  by  the  brothers 
under  the  suzerainty  of  the  British  Government. 
The  brothers  were  therefore  permitted  to  exercise 
all  original  jurisdiction,  fiscal,  criminal  and  civil,  with- 
in their  respective  shares. 

Each  brother  had,  under  the  will,  the  right  to 
come  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  British  Government, 
But  if  either  should  consent  to  remain  under  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Raja  while  still  retaining  his  or 
their  original  jurisdiction,  so  much  the  better,  as 
tiius  the  unity  of  the  Kapurthalla  State  would  be 
adequately  preserved.  **  Lastly,  the  appanage  of 
''  the  two  brothers  Bikrama  Singh  and  Suchet  Singh, 
"  both  in  respect  of  separate  revenue  and  of  juris- 
**  diction,  must  descend  to  their  lineal  male  issue 
"  according  to  the  rule  of  primogeniture,  the  elder 
*^  son  inheriting  the  appanage  and  providing  a 
''  moderate  maintenance  for  the  younger  sons,  if  any ; 
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^*  on  failure  of  male  issue  lawfully  b^otten,  the  ap- 
"  panage  would  revert  to  the  Kaja,  or  the  represent 
"  tative  of  the  Klapurthalla  AhluwaUa  family  for  the 
"  time  being.* 

The  Baja  was  not  satisfied  with  this  decision 
Tkein'der  modified    of  the  Viceroy,  and  appealed  to  the 
«frfMM«M<.  Secretary  of  State  for   India»   who 

modified,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  terms  of  the 
decision,  although  the  validity  of  the  will  was  main* 
tained.  The  following  is  his  despatch  to  the 
Viceroy  dated  12th  February  1869  : — 

"  I  have  received  and  considered  in   Council 

voNicn  Mm,  ma     *^  with  all  the  attention  which  the 

October  1868.  No.  uo.     u  importance  of  the  subject  demands, 

9th  December,  No.  ai«.       ^,^,  «  -mii. 

uth    „     Ho,ai9.     "the  letters   of  your  Excellency s 

nst     „     No.»4.     ,,  Government,  noted  in  the  mar- 

"  gin,  with  accompanying  correspondence,   relating 

"  to  the  affairs  of  the  Bajah  of  KapurthaUa  and  his 

**  brothers. 

"  2.  It  it  unnecessary  to  refer  in  detail  to  the 
"  circumstances  of  the  late  Rajah's  will  and  the  sub- 
"  sequent  action  of  the  brothers,  so  fully  set  forth 
"  in  the  correspondence  before  me.  It  is  officially 
^  announced  that  on  the  31st  of  January  1860, 
"  Lord  Canning,  Viceroy  of  India,  after  thanking 
'^  the  Rajah  of  KapurthaUa  for  his  good  services 
''  in  the  field,  assured  him  in  open  Durbar,  that  his 
"  territory  was  given  to  him  in  perpetuity,  as  it 
"  existed  before  his  father's  death.  The  words  em- 
'*  ployed  by  the  Governor  General  were  these — *  In 
"  *  consideration  of  these  loyal  and  faithful  services, 
"  *  we  have  given  you  in  perpetuity  your  ancient 
"  '  territory,  the  Ilaka  Bari  Doab.     The    will  of 


•  No.  123.  of  1st  Febraary  1868,  fix)m  Government  of  India  to  Go* 
verument  Punjab. 
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'  your  late  father  has  been  annulled,  and  you* 
'  dominion  has  in  all  respects  been  restored  to  you 
'  in  your  principality,  including  Wayan  and  Bun- 
^  gah,  on  the  same  footing  as  it  existed  in  former 
*  times.'  In  reference  to  this  speech  your  Excel- 
lency's Government  has  observed  that  the  reply 
given  by  Lord  Canning  at  the  Durbar  in  1860, 
clearly  appears  to  have  related  only  to  a  fact, 
namely,  that  the  execution  of  the  will  was  held  in 
abeyance,  and  conveyed  no  promise  that  the  will 
never  would  be  carried  out 

"  3.  I  am  unable  to  concur  in  this  view  of 
the  meaning  of  Lord  Canning's  words,  and  am 
compelled  to  put  upon  them  a  different  interpre- 
tation. That  interpretation  does  not  depend  upon 
the  precise  accuracy  of  the  English  equivalent  for 
the  expression  used  by  the  Viceroy  with  reference 
to  the  late  Eaja's  will,  whether  it  be  ^  cancelled' 
or  '  annulled'  or  simply  *  set  aside.'  It  depends 
on  the  whole  context  of  the  passage.  Lord  Can- 
ning associated  his  announcement  with  an  emphatic 
reference  to  the  political  services  of  the  Bajah. 
It  was  clearly  intended  to  convey  a  reward  for 
those  services.  If  it  had  been  the  mere  intima- 
tion of  an  existing  arrangement,  which  depended, 
and  was  to  continue  to  depend,  upon  the  pleasure 
of  his  younger  brothers,  it  would  have  been  no 
reward,  and  the  reference  to  political  services 
would  have  been  altogether  unmeaning.  But, 
evidently  intended  as  a  reward,  it  assumed 
necessarily  the  character  of  a  promise*  This 
reference,  deducible  from  the  whole  context  of  the 
speech,  is  confirmed  also  by  the  general  tenor  of 
previous  transactions  in  fthe  case.  The  will  of 
the  late  Bajah  had  involved  the  danger  of  an 
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*'  eventual  division  and  dismemberment  of  the  raj. 
"  This  had  previously  been  prevented  by  voluntary 
''  agreement  among  the  brothers.  The  nature  of 
**  that  agreement  and  the  circumstancee  under 
"  which  it  was  brought  about,  indicated  how  great 
^*  was  the  anxiety  of  the  Kajah  to  prevent  the  dis- 
^^  memberment  of  his  State,  and  what  a  calamity 
"  he  regarded  its  possible  occurrence.  No  fitter 
'*  reward,  therefore,  could  be  given  by  the  Viceroy 
"  for  very  great  and  for  very  timely  service  than  to 
''  assure  the  Rajah  that  the  Government  of  India 
"  would  remove  this  fear  for  ever  from  his  mind. 
*^  I  cannot  doubt  that  this  was  Lord  Canning's 
''  meaning,  and  that  this  was  the  reward  to  which 
^'  he  pledged  the  faith  and  authority  of  the  British 
*'  Government. 

**  4.  In  these  circumstances  Her  Ms^esty's  Go- 
"  vemment  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  their  duty  to  up- 
**  hold  the  decision  of  Lord  Canning,  and  to  decree 
''  that  nothing  shall  be  done  to  lower  the  dignity  and 
*'  authority  of  a  Chief  who  has  been  among  the 
*'  most  faithful  of  our  allies,  and  who,  when  his 
"  services  were  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  Viceroy, 
^'  received  such  assurances  from  him  in  open  Durbar. 

''  5.  It  is  my  wish,  therefore,  that  the  Kaja 
''  Kunbeer  Singh  should  remain  as  now  in  full  pos- 
"  session  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  entire  State. 
"  I  well  understand,  however,  the  feeling  which 
"  appears  to  have  influenced  the  judgment  of  your 
"  Government  in  the  case,  namely,  a  feeling  that 
**  every  consideration  should  be  shown,  and  that 
"  full  justice  should  be  done  to  the  younger  brothers, 
**  in  whose  favor  certain  testamentary  dispositions 
'^  had  been  made  by  the  late  Baja,  which  disposi- 
**  tions  had  been  treated  as  valid  by  the  Govern- 
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ment  of  India*  But  no  injustice  will  be  done  to 
the  brothers  if  that  arrangement  be  made  perman- 
ent to  which  they  had  themselves  voluntarily 
assented,  and  which  has  been  held  binding  during 
a  course  of  years.  They  should  receive  in  money, 
or  in  a  life  tenure  of  lands,  as  you  may  determine, 
the  fiiU  value  of  the  shares  assigned  to  them  in 
their  father's  will.  But  it  is  to  be  thoroughly 
understood  that  in  the  case  of  the  younger  bro- 
thers holding  lands  in  the  Kapurthalla  State, 
they  are,  so  far  as  criminal  jurisdiction  is  concerned, 
to  be  held  in  entire  subordination  to  the  Baja, 
and  that  at  the  death  of  each,  the  revenue  of  the 
lands  held  by  him  shall  revert  to  the  Kajah,  a 
sufficient  provision,  to  be  approved  by  your 
Government,  for  the  family  of  the  deceased,  being 
made  a  first  charge  on  the  revenues  of  the  estate* 

"  6.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  after  this  distinct 
announcement  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Punjab  will  be  able 
to  make,  under  your  instructions,  such  an  arrange* 
ment  as  will  give  satisfaction  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned. Kour  Siichait  Singh  having  demanded  a 
separation  of  his  jagheer  from  the  principality 
has  no  claim  to  bind  the  Raja  to  the  agreement 
entered  into  with  him  in  1859." 


All  that  remained  was  to  arrange  the  measures 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  instructions  of  the  Home 
Government  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  Kaja 
and  his  brothers  no  just  cause  of  complaint* 

The  conclusions  and  orders  of  the  Secretary  of 
Bumnmv  0/  the    State  worc  simply  that  Lord   Can- 

8eeret4MTy  of  8iate'§  •       ,     j      i         ,•  i?  xl.  1  2. 

order:  mug  s  declaration  of  the  annulment 

of  the  will  was  upheld  :  that  Kaja  Eandhir   Singh 
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was  to  hold  the  State  in  full  sovereignty  :  that  the 
younger  brothers  were,  for  life,  to  enjoy  the  whole 
share  in  money  or  lands  allotted  them,  under  the 
will ;  but  if  the  share  was  given  in  lands  they  were 
to  be  subordinate  to  the  Baja  in  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion. 

The  younger  brothers  were  not  disposed  to 
The  diffuuity  of    accept  the  decision  of  the  Govern- 
^JJ2J**^  ^ri^    ment  without  further  appeal,   and 
numu.  refused  all  reconciliation   with  the 

Baja,  who  was  quite  willing  to  consider  the  dispute 
finally  settled.  It  thus  became  impossible  to  assign 
them  their  share  in  Kapurthalla  lands,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Punjab  was  only  able  to  recom- 
mend that  a  cash  allowance  to  the  amount  of  their 
shares  should  be  granted. 

This  amount  had  then  to  be  determined,   for 
The  amount  to    uudor  tho  wiU  of  Raja  Nihal  Singh 
whUih  the  younger    ^j^^  youugor  brothors  wcro  entitled 
«0<t.  to  land  worth  a  lakh  a  year.     But 

it  was  clearly  just  that  the  land  thus  made  over  to 
the  Sirdars  should  be  valued  at  the  assessment 
levied  by  the  Kapurthalla  Chiefs  although  when 
fifevered  &om  that  State  it  would  become  liable  to  re- 
assessment on  the  principles  which  guided  the  British 
Government  in  Kevenue  matters.  It  has  been  seen 
in  the  case  of  Kour  Suchet  Singh^  that  separa- 
ted lands  which  yielded  under  Baja  Nihal  Singh 
a  lakh  of  rupees  per  annum,  under  the  light  and 
liberal  assessments  of  the  Government  only  yielded 
Rs.  52,014  a  year.  This  then  was  all  the  brothers 
were  entitled  to,  under  the  will,  for  if  they  elected 
to  become  British  jagirdars  they  must  also  accept 
the  loss  of  re-assessment  of  their  lands  :  and  should 
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cash  be  allowed  instead  of  land  they  could  only 
£Eubrly  claim  a  pension  equivalent  to  the  revenue  of 
the  lands  as  re-assessed^  viz.  Rs.  52,000.  But 
the  Pui\jab  Government,  unwilling  to  give  Kours 
Bikrama  Singh  and  Suchet  Singh  any  cause  for 
complaint,  recommended  that  a  cash  allowance  of 
Bs.  60,000  should  be  paid  to  each  of  them  in  half 
yearly  instalments.  The  districts  of  Bunga  and 
Wayam  were  taken  over  from  the  youngest  of  the 
brothers,  and  he  was  permitted  to  claim  compensa- 
tion for  any  permanent  improvements  he  might 
have  eflfected.* 

This  voluminous  and  lengthy  case,  which  has 
i%otorminationof    givcu  risc  to  a  vast  amouut    of  ill-' 
*****^  feeling,    and    the    annoyance  and 

trouble  connected  with  which  may  be  reasonably 
assumed  to  have  broken  the  health  and  shortened  the 
life  of  Baja  Bandhir  Singh,  is  now  finally  settled. 
That  the  younger  brothers  will  acquiesce  in  the 
decision  is  hardly  to  be  expected  ;  but  they  must 
at  least  know  that  the  British  Government,  as  para- 
mount, possessed  the  fullest  power  to  uphold  or 
annul  the  will  of  their  father  :  that  if  this  annul- 
ment was  made  after  the  mutiny  of  1857,  it  was 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Kapurthalla  State 
and  to  reward  the  brilliant  and  devoted  services 
of  the  Raja ;  and,  lastly,  that  if  they  have  not  recei- 
ved everything  which  their  father  intended  for 
them,  they  have,  at  any  rate,  obtained  more  than 
they  had  any  legal  or  moral  right  to  claim. 


^  Commisflioner  Jalandhar  to  Oovernmeiit  Panjab,  No.  171—1094, 
dated  4th  May  1869;  Qovernmeiit  Punjab  to  Government  India,  No.  223 
dated  1 6th  Jaly ;  Government  of  India  to  Government  Punjab,  No.  921, 
and  1272  dated  6th  July  and  9th  September  1869. 
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It  is  now  neoessary  to  go  back  a  few  years  in  the 
ThemuHnyoriss?,    histoTj  of  the  family,    to   the  time 

^^^'  army    broke    out    in    May    1857. 

Kaja  Randhir  Singh  took  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  evincing  his  loyalty  towards  the  British  Govern- 
ment. He  was,  as  a  vassal  of  the  Crown,  bound  to 
render  all  possible  aid  to  the  Government  in  times 
of  difficulty,  and  military  service  could  not  have 
been  demanded  from  him  as  he  paid  annually  a  tri- 
bute of  Efi.  1,32,000  in  commutation  of  such  service. 
But,  at  the  first  intimation  of  the  out-break  at 
Dehli  and  Meerat,  the  Baja  n^arched  into  Jalandhar 
with  every  avfdlable  spldier,  accompanied  by  his 
brother  Bikrama  Singh  sj^nd  hi^  chief  advisers,  and 
remained  there  throughout  th^  hot  season  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  a  portion  of  which  he  yolunteered 
to  send  to  Dehli,  and  this  qflfer  was  only  not 
niM  8trvUif  fv<  ^cepted  as  their  presence  was  abso- 
jraiandfcor,  lutcly  required  at  Jalandhar,     On 

the  night  of  the  mutiny  at  this  town,  his  trpops 
guarded  the  qivil  station,  the  jail  an^  the  treasury, 
and  h§  detach<3d  the  whple  of  his  Cavalry,  under 
General  Johnstone,  for  the  pursuit  qf  the  mutineers. 
In  July,  when  the  mutiny  at  Sialkqt  rendered 
it  advisable  to  strengthen  the  st«i,- 
tioii  of  Hoshiarpur,  the  Baja,  at  the 
request  of  the  authorities,  despatched  there  200 
Infantry,  1 00  Cavalry,  a|,nd  two  light  guns,  ancj  this 
force  remained  there  till  the  fqllQwiug  November, 
Prince  Bikrama  Sii^gh  T\^as  as  Iqyal  «tnd  energetic 
as  his  brother,  and  their  example  was  so  well 
followed  by  the  Raja's  officers  and  troops,  that 
although  encamped  for  six  months  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood pf  a  large  town,  and  with  the  example 


At  Boghiarpur, 
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before  ih^m  of  the  mutiny  of  the  Government 
troops,  no  breach  of  discipline  occurred  and  their 
conduct  was  most  exemplary. 

The  effect  of  the  Raja's  decided  action  was  no 

mBdeeidedaeii^    doubt  important.     The  Jalandhar 

had  a  g^od  e^ect,        jj^^j^  ^^^  j^  is  truo,  tho  bost  affoctcd 

of  any  portion  of  the  Punjab,  and  its  inhabitants, 
prosperous  and  chiefly  a^iculturists,  had  never  any 
desire  to  rise ;  yet  the  Government  was  nevertheless 
much  strengthened  both  in  the  Jalandhar  Doab  and 
in  the  Cis-Satlej  by  the  Kaja's  conduct  Nor  did 
he  withhold  the  tribute  which  he  might  fairly  have 
deducted  for  the  pay  of  troops  which  he  was  not 
legally  compelled  to  supply,  but  paid  it  punctually^ 
preferring  to  involve  himself  deeply  in  debt  than 
increase  the  difficulties  of  the  Government. 

The  force   of  the  Raja  employed  during  this 

The  nutnber  o/  *^®  cousistod  of  1,200  lufautry, 
KapHfthfiiia  tiwtp9  200  Cavalry,  and  5  guns.  To  this 
•mpioyed  n     7,      ^j^^^^    ^^^    Supromo    Governmcut 

sanction^  in  November  1857,  a  gratuity  of  Rs. 
12,000,  equivalent  to  a  month's  pay  to  each  officer 
and  soldier.* 


It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Raja  took  the 
side  of  Government  without  hesitation,  and  without 
having  had  time  or  opportunity  to  ascertain  what 
were  the  intentions  of  the  great  Gis-Satlej  Chiefs. 
After  the  moveable  column  had  marched  to  Dehli, 
the  only  reliable  force  in  the  Jalandhar  Doab  was 
that  of  the  Raja,  with  the  exception  of  one  hundred 
Europeans  forming  the  garrison  of  the  Pbilor  fort ; 


*  Letter8^Goinmi8sioner*8  No.  189,  dated  irth  October  1857,  to 
Secretary  Chief  Commissioner ;  Government,  No.  4750,  dated  24th  No- 
vember 1857,  with  Chief  Commissioner's  No.  8,  dated  8th  January  1858. 
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the  sajne  number  of  invalids  at  Jalandhar ;  nine 
hundred  Tiwana  horse,  and  a  newly  raised  regiment 
of  Punjab  Infantry.  The  Raja  did  not  waver  in 
his  loyalty  when  Dehli  continued  to  hold  out  a^nst 
the  British  and  when  so  many  lukewarm  friends 
despaired  of  their  cause  ;  but  he  was  eager  himself 
to  lead  his  men  on  active  service,  and  that  this  was  no 
idle  oiSer,  intended  to  be  declined,  is  proved  by  his 
subsequent  conduct  in  Oude. 

After  the  fall  of  Delhi  it  was  determined  to 

Th€  Kapurthaiia    disanu  tho  populatiou  of  the  Jalan- 
4i9armmeni.  dhar  Doab,  and  this  measure  the 

Raja  carried  out  in  his  own  territories  with  the 
utmost  readiness.^ 

The  services  of  the  Raja  Randhir  Singh  were 

Ths  renvards  for    Diost  cordially  acknowledged  by  the 
•••'•*^  Government  of  India.     The  tribute 

due  from  him  was  reduced  by  Rs.  25,000  a  year : 
one  year's  tribute  was  altogether  remitted,  and 
khillats  of  Rs.  15,000  and  Rs.  5,000  respectively 
were  conferred  upon  him  and  his  brother.  A  salute 
of  eleven  guns  was  assigned  to  him,  and  the  honorary 
title  of  Farzand-dilband  r^ikh  ul  itik^,  while 
Bikrama  Singh  received  the  title  of  Buhadar.  t 

Early  in  May  1858,  the  Raja  of  Kapurthalla, 

with  the  approval  of  the  Supreme 

juHMijur  «i«Hrfc  i»    Government,  led   a  contingent  to 

ou*.d^nn,if^s.      ^^^^^   gj^^   Bikrama  Singh  ac 

companying  his  brother.     For  ten  months  the  Raja's 

*  Letters— No.  188,  Commissioner  Trans-Satlej  States  to  Secretary 
CbiefOommissioner,  dated  80th  January  1858,  and  No.  963,  of  30th  No- 
vember 1858.  No.  188  of  Secretary  to  Chief  Commissioner  to  Government 
of  India,  dated  8th  April.  No.  962,  Chief  Commissioner  to  Commissioner 
Trans-Satl^  States,  dated  Uth  December  1858. 

t  Letter  No.  1549  of  Government  of  India  to  Chief  Commissioner, 
dated  2ud  Jnne  1858. 
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force  did  admirable  service  in  the  field  Six  times 
they  were  engaged  with  the  enemy  and  captured 
nine  guns :  the  Baja  and  his  brother  avoided  neither 
fatigue  nor  danger,  but  were  always  to  be  seen  at 
the  head  of  their  men  in  action,  where  they  fought 
with  conspicuous  bravery,*  The  presence  of  the 
Baja  had  the  very  best  effect  upon  the  troops,  who 
not  only  fought  gallantly  but  gained  the  highest 
character  for  discipline  and  good  conduct  t  About 
the  end  of  March  1859,  the  Baja's  force  was  released 
from  service  and  returned  to  tte  Punjab. 

For  the  services  of  his  troops  the  Baja  received 
Ths   acvmtmtni    two  lakhs  of  rupees  as  had  been 
vicM.  previously  arranged  by  the  Chief 

Commissioner  of  Oude.^  The  native  officers  of  the 
contingent  received  khillats  of  Us.  500  each,  and 
the  English  officers  attached  to  it  received  the 
thanks  of  Govermnent.  To  the  Baja  was  assigned 
akhillatofBa  5,000. 

The  two  estates  of  Boundi  and  Bithouli,  con- 
fiscated bv  the  rebellion  of  their 
owners,  were  granted  to  the  Baja 
on  istimrari  tenure,  at  half  rates,  he  assuming  all 
those  right  and  privileges^  and  none  other,  enjoyed 
by  the  former  owners.  The  Government  demand 
on  these  estates  was,  in  1858,  one  lakh  of  rupees. 
They  are  situated  on  the  river  Gogra ;  Boundi  on 
the  northern  bank  and  Bithouli  between  the  rivers 
Gogra  and  Chouka. 

*  Letter  No.  23  of  12th  July  1858,  and  No.  40  of  Ist  October  1868, 
firom  Governor  General  to  Ooart  of  Directors. 

t  From  Lieatenant  Cbamier  to  Military  Secretary  Chief  CkHn- 
tnissioner  of  Onde,  of  29th  January  1859. 

}  Chief  CoromiflBioner's  No.  89  of  let  July  1858  to  QoremmeDt  of 
India;  and  Government  of  India  Noe.  5,2120  and  5857,  of  ISih  July 
and  2l8t  Deoember  1858. 
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To  Sirdar  Bikrama  Singh  a  portion  of  the 
Th€99taie0fairdar  Akaofla  ostate  in  the  Baraitch  dis- 
BihramaaiHgh.  trfct,  worth  Rs.  45,000  a  year  was 
granted  at  fiill  Government  rates ;  and  others  of 
the  Raja's  followers  received  portions  of  the  same 
estate.*  This  property  has  lately  formed  the  subject 
of  a  civil  suit  which  is  still  in  the  Courts  and  cannot 
be  here  discussed,  the  subject  being  the  terms  on 
which  the  estate  is  held  and  the  future  right  of  the 
Raja  therein.  One  Court  has  lately  decided  in  &vor 
of  the  Raja  and  against  Sirdar  Bikrama  Singh,  but 
the  latter  is  understood  to  have  appealed  against  the 
decision. 

A  garden,  valued  at  Rs.  1,300,  at  Narainghar 
in  the  Ambala  district,  which  had  been  resumed  by 
the  British  Government  on  the  confiscation  of  the 
Cis-Satlej  estates  of  the  Ahluwulia  Chief  after  the 
first  Sikh  war,  was  also  granted  to  the  Raja,  rent 
free,  in  perpetuity,  as  a  further  acknowledgmient  of 
his  services  in  the  Punjab  in  1857- 1 

•  Letter  No.  88of  lOth  Febmaiy  1859,  from  Chfief  Coimni8si«)ner 
Onde  to  Government  of  India;  No.  2008  of  TSth  April  1859,  from 
Government  India  to  Chief  Comnrissioner  Oude;  No.  54,  of  November 
9th  1859  from  Secietary  of  State  for  India  to  Governor  General;  No.  115, 
of  16th  July,  1859,  from  Governor  General,  to  Secretary  of  State ;  Letter 
of  22nd  Jannar}'  1859,  from  Commisaioner  of  Luckuow  to  Deputy  Com- 
misflioner  of  Baraitch. 

t  No.  207  of  1 6th  Angost  1858,  from  Oliief  Commissioner  Fbnjab  to 
Government  India;  No.  382  of  1 1th  Angnst  1858,  from  Judicial  Com- 
missioner Punjab  to  Chief  Commissioner ;  No.  215  of  5th  August  1858, 
from  Commissioner  Trans-Satlej  States  to  Judicial  Commissioner ;  No. 
3631,  of  9th  October  1858,  from  Government  of  India  to  Chief  Com- 
missioner Punjab. 

TheSanad  granting  the  estates  of  Boundi  and  Bithouli  to  the 
Baja  was  dated  15th  April  1859,  and  is  in  the  following  terms  :•— 

"  Whereas  it  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  Oude  that  during  the  disturbances  Hajah  Rundheer  Singh  Buhadoor 
Ahloowalea,  from  loyalty  to  the  British  Government,  came  in  person 
to  Lucknow  at  the  head  of  his  troops  and  rendered  valuable  service :  as  a 
mark  of  satisfaction,  I  hereby  confer  upon  liaja  Rundheer  Singh 
Buhadoor  the  zemindaree  of  Boundee  and  Bithowlee  at  half  revenue 
in  istumraree  tenure,  on  the  condition  that  in  time  of  difficulty  and 
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The  last  and  the  most  highly  valued  of  the 
xkesmnado/Ad^p.  privileges  Conferred  upon  Raja  Ran- 
**^'  dhir  Singh  Was  the  right  of  adop- 

tion, granted  by  the  following  Sanad  of  Lord  Can- 
ning, Viceroy  and  Governor  Geneiral :— • 

"  To  Farzand  Dilband  Rasikool  Itiqad  Raje- 
^'  gan  Rajah  Randheer  Singh  Buhadoor  of  Kuppoor- 
"  thalla. 

"  Her  Majesty  being  desirous  that  the  Govem- 
^'  ments  of  the  several  Princes  and  Chiefs  of  India 
"  who  now  govern  their  own  territories,  should  be 
^*  perpetuated,  and  that  the  representation  and  dignity 
"  of  their  houses  should  be  Continued,  1  hereby,  in 
"  fulfilment  of  this  desire,  convey  to  you  the  assurance 
''  that,  on  failure  of  natural  heirs,  the  adoption  by 
"  yourself  and  future  rulers  of  your  State,  of  a  succes- 
*'  sor,  according  to  Hindu  Law  and  to  the  customs  of 
"  your  race,  will  be  recognized  and  confirmed. 

^'  Be  assured  that  nothing  shall  disturb  the  en- 
"  gagetnent  thus  made  to  you,  so  long  as  your  house 
"  is  loyal  to  the  Crowti  and  faithful  to  the  conditions 
"  of  the  treaties  grants  or  engagements  which  record 
"  its  obligations  to  the  British  Government.'* 

Raja  Randhir  Singh  had  always  been  desirous 

Th0  BBtates  in  the    ^^  regaining  those   estates  in  the 

?"T*.  f*^'  .  ''^    Bari  Doab  which  had  been  resumed 

Bt^tt^s  desire  to  re*  -rs    •  -f  •  « 

eofferthem,  qu  the  death  of  Raja  Nihal   Singh 

in  September  1852,  for  they  had  been  the  first 
conquests  of  Sirdar  Jassa  Singh  and  included  the 
village  of  Ahlu  which  had  been  the   original  home 


danger  the  Rajah  shall  render  militar^r  and  political  serTice.  It  ia 
understood  that  this  grant  confers  on  the  Rajah  only  the  rights  enjoyed 
by  the  former  proprietors  of  the  above  zemindaree  and  nothing  more. 

A  Jihillat  of  the  valae  of  Bs..  10,000  ten  thousand  rupees  is  bestowed 
upon  the  Rajah.*' 
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of  the  family  and  from  which  their  name  had  been 
derived.  For  three  generations  they  had  been  held 
by  the  Kapurthalla  Ghiefsy  and  titieir  resumption 
was  not  occasioned  by  any  bad  conduct  on  the  part 
of  Baja  Nihal  Singh^  who  had  performed  loyal 
service  in  1849  ;  but  simply  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  applied  to  the  cases  of  all  conquest  tenure 
jagirdars.  The  whole  estate  was  estimated  by  Colonel 
Lawrence  at  Be.  26,300  per  annum,*  and  included 
eighteen  villages  in  the  Lahore  district,  twenty-one 
in  the  Amritsar,  and  a  garden  at  Multan.  The 
Begular  Settlement  had  much  diminished  the  value 
of  the  estate,  which,  in  1859,  was  only  estimated 
Th€W9ummuf^  &>t  Bs*  15,910  a  year,  exclusive  of 
rtgtaruHan.  ^^  Multau  garden.t    The  argument 

for  the  restoration  of  these  lands  was  that  the  Home 
Government  had  directed  a  reconsideration  of  all 
the  cases  of  the  conquest  tenure  jagirdars,  X  and  that, 
under  the  operation  of  these  orders,  numerous  petty 
chiefs  in  the  Jalandhar  and  Hoshiarpur  districts 
had  regained  their  estates  with  some  fraction  of  each 
granted  in  perpetuity.§ 

It  was  urged  that  if  these  Chiefs^  who  had 
done  little  or  nothing  for  the  British  Government 
were  treated  with  such  consideration,  the  Baja  of 


•  Letter  of  Colonel  Lawrence  to  Biya  Nihal  Singh,  dated  Srd 
January  1850. 

t  This  was  below  the  real  valne  as  aaaesBed  in  1861,  and  the  number 
of  Tillages  was  incorrect  There  were  25  in  the  Amritsar  district,  12 
in  Lahore.  The  total  valne  was  Rs.  1 7,532-1- 10  per  annum,  of  which 
tiie  Raja  drew  Rs.  16,742-0-0,  while  104-4-8  was  rent  free  in  perpetuity 
and  Rs.  685-6-2  rent  free  for  life.— Commissioner  Jalandhar,  No.  178, 
dated  18th  December  1861  to  Government  Punjab. 

}  Despatch  of  Court  of  Directors,  No.  20  dated  17th  July  1850. 

§  Supreme  Government  No.  1998,  datea  let  May  1857,  to  Chief 
Commissioner;  ditto  No.  2674  dated  6th  August  1858,  to  Chief  Commis- 
sioner ;  with  Chief  Commissioner's  No.  445  dated  14th  May  1857,  and 
796  dated  6th  September  1858. 
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Kapurthalk,  whose  service  had  been  most  distin- 
guished, was  entitled  to  moreconsideration.  That  the 
Gk>yemment  would  incur  no  loss,  but  a  possible 
gain  of  Ra  9,000  a  year,  as  the  Baja  was  willing 
to  take  these  estates,  which,  by  the  Government 
Settlement^  were  only  worth  Ss.  15,910  a  year, 
in  exchange  for  the  remission  of  tribute  of  Us. 
25,000  which  had  been  granted  to  him  in  1858. 

The  Government  of  the  Punjab  strongly  re- 
^  ^  ^  ^,^  commended  that  the  wishes  of  the 
ju^am€^ed04ioamd  Baja  should  be  complied  with,  and 
these  estates  were  accordingly  grant- 
ed in  perpetuity,  in  exchange  for  the  remission  of 
tribute;  the  jagir  villages  remaining  subject  to 
the  civil  and  police  jurisdiction  of  the  British  Goy- 
emment* 

The  Baja  was  not,  however,  quite  satisfied  He 
x€  «MirM  fnu    desired  to  have  the  same  foil  and 
frtumg^  sovereign  power  m  his   Ban  Doab 

estates  as  he  enjoyed  in  his  Jalandhar  territory,  and 
he  also  wished  to  consolidate  his  estates  on  both 
sides  of  the  Bias  by  giving  up  certain  isolated 
villages  in  the  Lahore  and  Amritsar  districts  and 
receiving  others  of  equal  rental  adjoining  his  territory. 
But  this  proposition  the  Government  was  not  pre- 
pared then  to  entertain,  and  the  Baja  was  informed 
that  if  the  estate  could  be  conveniently  consolidated 
he  might  hereafter  receive  the  Magisterial  powers 
which  it  was  proposed  to  confer  on  jagirdars  in  the 


*  Letters  No.  904,  dated  38rd  December  1859,  from  Commissioner 
Trans-Stttlij  States  to  Secretary  Government  Punjab;  letter  of  BaiaRan- 
dhirSiu^h  to  Miyor  Lake,  dated  16th  December  1859;  and  No.  18, 
dated  7th  Jannaiy  I860,  from  Secretary  Government  Punjab  to  Govern- 
ment of  India;  No.  245,  dated  28th  January  1860,  from  Government  of 
India  to  Secretary  Government  Punjab. 
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Punjab.*      The  Raja  had  no   wish  for  the   con- 
solidation of  the  jagir  unless  he  could  also  obtain 
sovereign  powers ;  but  the  Government  after  ftirther 
Which  the  0Qvf>mr    consideration  maintained  its  opinion 

n^ent  are  indisposed       ,,      ,    .,  j     •      ui        j.  i. 

to  grant.  that  it  was  unadvisablo  to  change 

the  jurisdiction  of  villages  which  had  been  for  fifteen 
years  under  British  administration.t 

In   1861,   the   Chief   Commissioner  of  Oude 

Kew  title  given  to    addresscd  the  Supreme  Government 

theBaji^ofH^rr    ^    ^j^^    ^jflfect    that    the    Raja  of 

thalla  ae  an   Qudo  «^ 

T^iHhdq^,  Kapurthalla,  though   of  far  higher 


*  Letter  of  Raja  Randhir  Singh  to  Commissioner  Trans^SatleJ  States, 
dated  loth  March  I860;  No.  56,  dated  17th  April  I860,  from  Commis- 
sioner Trans-iSatleJ  States  to  Government  Punjab  ;  No.  491,  of  Goyem- 
ment  Punjab,  to  CommissioDer  Trans-Satlej  States,  dated  35th  April  1860, 

t  Letters  No.  178,  of  Commissioner  Trans-Satlej  States  to  Govern- 
ment Punjab,  dated  13th  December  1861 ;  No.  683,  of  Government 
of  Punjab  to  Government  of  India  dated  12th  December  1862 ,-  No.  92, 
ofGovernmentoflndia  to  Government  Punjab  dated  26th  January  1863; 
No.  21,  of  Commissioner  Amrits^  to  Government  Punjab,  dated  27th 
February  1863;  No.  442,  of  Government  of  India  to  Qoveroment 
Punjab,  dated  31st  August  1864. 

A  cuse  may  here  be  alluded  to  as  affording  a  precedent  for  the 
determination  of  claims  to  lands  belonging  to  States  situated  on  different 
banks  of  a  river  a,nd  affected  by  changes  in  the  river*s  channel.  In  1860, 
two  villages  Jhugian  Raian  and  Jhugian  Dogaran  were  cut  from  the 
Kapurthalla  side  of  the  Bias  river  by  a  sudden  change  in  the  stream 
and  added  to  the  British  bank.  The  question  of  the  right  of  the  Kapur- 
thalla State  to  claim  separated  lands  was  long  discussed  and  in  1869  it 
was  ruled  bv  the  Supreme  Government  that  the  villages  should  continue 
to  be  owped  by  the  K^a,  the  principle,  in  such  cases,  being  that  if  the 
change  in  the  bed  of  the  river  was  so  gradual  as  to  escape  observation, 
the  villages  and  their  revenue  would  belong  to  the  British  Government, 
but  that  if  the  change  was  sudden,  then  rights  of  all  kinds,  whether  of 
jurisdiction,  administration  or  revenue,  remain  as  before.  This  was  the 
principle  laid  down  in  the  letter  of  the  Goveniment  of  India  No.  3,681, 
dated  24th  August  1860,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  hia 
despatch  No.  8,  dated  16th  January  1861. 

Letter  of  Government  of  Punjab  to  Government  of  India,  275 — 1,055 
dated  Isl  September  1869 ;  Goveiiiment  of  India  to  Government  Punjab 
dated  21st  October  1869  ;  and  Government  Punjab  to  Financial  Com- 
missioner No.  1,815,  dated  12th  November  1869. 

A  similar  cufle  had  occurred  in  1857,  when  under  orders  conveyed 
in  Supreme  Government  letter  No.  2,551  dated  12th  June,  eight  villages 
which  by  the  action  of  the  river  Satlej  had  been  cut  off  from  the  Firospnr 
district  and  transferred  to  the  Kapurthalla  side  of  the  river,  were  allowed 
to  remain  under  the  administration  of  the  Baja. 
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position  than  Maharajas  Man  Singh  and  Dirg 
Bijai  Singh  of  Bulrampur,  being  an  independent 
ruler  in  his  hereditary  estates^  was  yet,  in  Oude, 
in  an  inferior  position,  and  requested  that  some 
honorary  title  might  be  accorded  to  him  as  would 
place  him  above  the  ordinary  Oude  Talukdars. 
The  Government  accordingly  sanctioned  the  Raja  of 
Kapurthalla  being  addressed  as  Raja  Rajagan,  or 
Raja  of  Rajas.*  This  title  is  only  in  force  in  Oude 
and  not  in  the  Punjab,  to  which  it  was  never  in- 
tended to  apply. 

The  Raja  desired  to  be  invested  with  the  same 

powers  in  his  Oude  estates  as  he 

i$^ouderef^$9ed,and    oxerciscd  m  his  estate  in  the  Fun- 

eoochange  9  .    j^|^  ^  ^^  ^^^  estatcs  and  fiiU  powers 

within  them  should  be  given  to  him  in  the  Punjab 
in  exchange  for  those  in  Oude.  The  Government 
held  out  no  hopes  whatever  that  this  request  would 
ever  be  granted,  t 

At  Lahore,   on  the  17th   October    1864,    His 
Thsatar of indi»    Excelleucy    the  Viceroy  and  Go- 
B^fa.  vernor  General  invested  the   Raja 

with  the  insignia  of  the  Most  Exalted  Order  of  the 
Star  of  India.  The  Raja  was  attended  by  eight 
of  his  principal  relatives  and  Sirdars.  The  follow- 
ing Chiefs  were  present  at  the  ceremony :  the 
Maharajas  of  Kashmir  and  Pattiala,  the  Rajas  of 
Jhind,  Mandi,  Faridkot,  Chamba,  Suket  and  Goleria ; 
the  Nawabs  of  Maler  Kotla,  Patowdi,  Loharu 
and  Dojana,  and  the  Sirdar  of  Kalsia.  The  Raja, 
who  received  a  salute  of  eleven  guns  on  his  arrival 


*  Secretary  Chief  Commifsioner  of  Oade  to  Goveniroent  of  India, 
No.  312,  dated  20th  Febmary  1861 ;  and  Government  of  India  to 
Secretary  Chief  CommissioDer  of  Oade,  No.  1,096,  of  12th  March  1861. 

t  Extract  from  Proceedings  of  GoYemment  of  India  in  the  Foreign 
Department  of  6th  March  1862. 
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and  departure,  was  conducted  to  the  Viceroy  by  the 
Maharaja  of  Kashmir,  the  only  Knight  of  the  order 
present,   and  by  the  Secretary  of  the  order. 

The    Viceroy    addressed    the 
Baja  in  Hindostani  to  the  follow- 
ing effect: 

**  Baia  Bandhir  Singh,  Baja  of  Kapurthalla. 
'^  It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  I  find  myself 
"  empowered  by  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the 
''  Queen  of  England  to  confer  on  you  so  great  a 
**  mark  of  her  favour  as  that  of  the  Star  of  India. 
*^  This  honor  has  only  been  granted  to  those  Princes 
^'  and  Chie&  who  unite  high  rank  with  great  per- 
"  sonal  merit.  It  rejoices  me  to  instal  you  among 
^  the  chosen  number. 


**  Your  grandfather,  Sirdar  Fatah  Singh,  was 
a  chief  of  considerable  renown.  He  was  the  well 
known  leader  of  the  Ahluwalia  confederacy,  and 
the  companion  in  arms  of  the  great  Maharaja 
Banjit  Singh.  Your  father,  Baja  Nihal  Singh, 
was  an  old  friend  of  mine  when  you  were  yet  a 
youth.  When  he  passed  away  your  Highness 
succeeded  to  his  duties  and  responsibilities  and 
have  worthily  discharged  them.  When  the  mutiny 
of  1857  broke  out,  you  were  one  of  the  foremost 
Chiefs  of  this  country  to  do  your  duty  and  range 
yourself  on  the  side  of  the  British  Government. 
After  the  fall  of  Delhi  your  Highness  headed 
your  troops,  conducted  them  to  Oude  and  there 
assisted  in  recovering  that  province.  For  these 
services  you  received  at  the  time  much  praise  and 
liberal  rewards ;  and  now,  to  crown  all,  you  are 
about  to  obtain  a  most  signal  mark  of  honor  from 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  England  and  India. 
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'*  In  the  name  then  of  the  Queen,  and  by  Her 
*'  Majesty's  commands,  I  now  invest  you  with  the 
'^  Honorable  Insignia  of  the  Star  of  India^  of  which 
"  Most  Exalted  Order  Her  Majesty  has  been  graci- 
'^  ously  pleased  to  appoint  you  to  be  a  Knight 
'^  I  have  addressed  you  in  Hindostdni,  in  order 
''  that  the  Princes  and  Chie&  now  present  may 
''  the  more  readily  participate  in  this  ceremony, 
''  and  that  your  relatives  and  friends  may  be  more 
'^  highly  gratified,  otherwise  I  should  have  spoken  in 
"  English,  for  I  know  that  you  thoroughly  under- 
^*  stand  my  language.  This  circumstance,  no  doubt^ 
*^  has  operated  as  a  bond  of  union  between  your 
'*  Highness  and  my  countrymen." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  the  Viceroy 
placed  the  Ribbon  and  Collar  of  the  Order  round  the 
Kaja's  neck  and  delivered  to  him  the  Star.* 

Family  troubles  and  the  dispute  regarding 
the  partition  of  the  Kapurthalla  estates  between 
himself  and  his  younger  brothers  much  embittered 
the  last  years  of  Kaja  Kandhir  Singh's  life,  and  for 
some  time  he  almost  abandoned  the  Punjab  and 
resided  upon  his  Oude  property,  till  the  news  that 
his  territory  was  not  to  be  divided  allowed  him  to 
return  with  honor. 

The  Kaja  had  for  long  been  desirous  of  paying 
T^e  fri#<«  •/  tKe    a  visit  to  England,  and  his  satisfac- 
urmined0n.  tiou  at  tho  successful  rcsult  of  his 

appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  matter  of 
the  division  of  territory  was  so  great  that  he  decided 
to  leave  for  England  early  in  1870,  and  remain  there 


•  Notification  of  Sapreme  Qoyemment,  No.  600  of  18th  October 
1864. 
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for  a  year  if  the  climate  should  agree  with  him.* 
He  made  arrangementB  for  the  proper  admiDistration 
of  his  State  during  his  absence^  leaving  his  son, 
Kharak  Singh,  in  charge  with  responsible  ministers^ 
every  matter  of  importance  being  directed  to  be 
reported  to  him  in  England.  The  Raja  left  Kapur- 
His  iuneaB  and  thaUa  for  Bombay  on  the  15th  of 
*••**'  March.     He  had  long  been  in  a 

very  delicate  state  of  health,  from  an  aflfection 
of  the  liver,  and  was  urged  by  many  of  his 
friends  to  abandcm  his  intention  for  the  present. 
But  all  his  arrangements  had  been  made  and  he  was 
most  unwilling  to  delay  the  visit  to  England 
upon  which  he  had  set  his  heart,  and  firom  which 
he  anticipated  so  much  pleasure.  But  this  was 
not  to  be.  Scarcely  had  he  left  Bombay  when 
he  became  seriously  ill,  and  when  the  ship  reached 
Aden  there  was  no  hope  of  his  life.  A  committee 
of  medical  officers  was  called,  but  they  declared 
the  Baja  could  only  live  a  few  hours,  and  advised 
his  being  taken  on  board  the  mail  steamer  just 
leaving  Aden  for  Bombay.  This  was  done,  and 
soon  after  his  removal  he  died,  on  the  2nd  of  April  t 
His  body  was  conveyed  to  Bombay,  where  it  was 
received  by  his  son  Prince  Kharak  Singh,  who  had 
hurried  from  Kapurthalla  on  hearing  of  his  father's 
illness.  He  took  the  body  to  the  sacred  city  of 
Nasik,  where  the  ceremony  of  cremation  was  per- 
formed, and  a  fortnight  later  the  ashes  of  Baja 
Ba^ndhir  Singh  were  conveyed  to  Hardwir. 


*  Government  of  India,  dated  ]8tb  Febrnarj,  and  7th  14th  and 
19th  March,  1870.    Government  Punjab,  No.  292  dated  13th  September 

1869.  Government  of  India  No.  1389,  dated  29tb  September  I86&. 

t  Letterof  Colonel  Leea,  dated  Aden,  April  2nd,  to  Secretary  Govern- 
ment of  India.  Report  of  Medical  Board,  dated  April  2nd  1870.  Aden. 
Letter  from  Prinoe  Kharak  Singh  to  the  Viceroy,  dated  18th  April 

1870,  aud  29th. 
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The  sanction  of  the  Viceroy  was  at  once  solicited 
to  the  recognition  of  Prince  Kharak  Singh  to  the 
estates  and  titles  of  his  father^  *  and  this  sanction 
was  at  once  granted,  with  an  expression  of  deep  and 
sincere  regret  at  the  news  of  the  Baja's  death. 
"  The  British  Government,"  said  the  Viceroy,  "has 
''  lost  in  him  an  attached  and  valued  friend,  and  a 
"  Chief  who,  hy  a  vigorous  and  progressive  admin- 
"  istration,  set  an  excellent  example  to  other  native 
"  rulers.  The  valuable  services  which  he  rendered 
**  to  the  British  Government  in  time  of  trouble  and 
^*  danger  will  not  be  forgotten  ".t 

The  installation  of  Prince  Kharak  Siligh  took 
place  on  the  12th  of  May.  Colonel 
Coxe,  Commissioner  of  Jalandhar, 
attended  on  the  part  of  Government,  and  a  large 
number  of  visitors  were  present,  English  and  native. 
The  customary  ceremonies  were  performed  and 
khillats  were  presented  on  the  part  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment and  the  independent  Chiefs.  J  During  the 
ceremony  of  the  installation  an  address  was  present- 
ed from  the  subjects  of  the  Kapurthalla  State,  con- 
gratulating Prince  Kharak  Singh  on  his  accession, 
and  offering  large  contributions  towards  a  memorial 
in  honor  of  the  late  Kaja.  This  address  and  the 
reply  of  the  Kaja,  showing  so  much  liberality  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  and  so  much  enlightenment 
on  the  part  of  the  young  Prince  cannot  be  omitted 
here.     They  may  well  be  accepted  as  a  good  omen 


The  inttallmticn  of 
Beija  Khnrah 
Stngh, 


*  Government  Puujab  to  Government  of  India,  No.  128},  21st 
April  1870. 

t  Government  of  India  to  Goveniment  Punjab,  No.  14,  A.  P. 
dated  5th  May  1870.  Government  Punjab  to  Commissioner  Jalandhar, 
No.  517  dated  7th  May  1870.  Commissioner  Jalandhar  to  Government 
Punjab,  No.  191,  1196  dated  26th  April. 

I  Commissioner  Jaiaudtiar  to  Government  Punjab,  13tb  May  1870. 
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for  the  new  reign,  and  a  promise  that  the  liberal 
opinions  of  Raja  Randhir  Singh  are  shared  by  his 
son. 

Address  to  H.  H.  the  Rajah  ofKapurthalla 
by  his  subjects, 

(Translation.) 
"  Your  Highness, 

"  We  the  servants  and  subjects  of  Kapurthalla 
"  State  and  of  Your  Highness's  Oudh  Estates  bow 
''  down  our  heads  with  reverent  thanks  to  the 
*'  Almighty  God  for  His  Grace  in  giving  us  this  au^i- 
'*  cious  opportunity,  through  the  royal  protection  and 
^'  £i5ivor  of  the  British  Government,  of  witnessing  these 
"  entertainments  of  your  installation  to  the  throne 
"  vacated  by  the  lamented  death  of  your  renowned 
'^  and  much  esteemed  father.  Our  past  experience  of 
"  Your  Highness's  benevolent  and  just  rule  during 
"  the  late  Maharaja's  life-time  confirms  our  hopes 
"  that  you  will  inherit  all  the  noble  qualities  of  your 
''  father,  and  will  soon  remove  from  our  hearts  the 
"  heavy  grief  sustained  by  the  loss  of  our  late  beloved 
^'  master,  now  that  you  are  given  scope  of  displaying 
"  your  hitherto  latent  virtuea 

*'  Almost  all  your  illustrious  ancestors  idnce  they 
"  grew  into  power  have  been  remarkable  for  their 
*'  meritorious  exploits,  but  when  we  consider  the  noble 
"  deeds  of  your  father,  our  grief  for  his  decease  takes 
"  a  permanent  shape..  The  little  space  at  our  com- 
''  mand  forbids  our  entering  into  the  details  of  his 
"  works  ;  we  would  however  cursorily  run  over  them. 
'^  Previous  to  the  accession  of  the  late  Maharaja  to 
"  the  musnud,  the  Government  revenue  was  in  an 
'^  anomalous  state,  as  in  other  native  principalities. 
'^  The  product  of  the  fields  was  attached  to  make  it 
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''  goody  which  naturaU  j  residted  in  the  ruin  of  the  ryot 
**  and  the  usurpation  of  his  property  by  a  stronger 
**  party.  But  His  Highness  seeing  the  evils  of  this 
"  system  fixed  the  State  jumma  according  to  the 
"  capabilities  of  the  soil,  and  regulated  the  rights  of 
''  the  tenants  and  the  proprietors,  by  which  all  enjoyed 
''  the  fruits  of  their  labor  and  in  a  short  time  grew  so 
''  rich  as  not  to  stand  in  need  of  the  village 
"  '  Shahokars'  under  whose  heavy  debts  they  ever 
''  before  groaned. 

**  In  judicial  affairs  the  administration  has  been 
''  so  consolidated  that  all  classes  of  the  subjects  have 
*^  been  prosperous  and  secure,  and  might  no  longer 
"  triumphs  over  right. 

''  The  police  establishment  and  the  police  sta- 
'^  tions  have  been  appointed  after  the  fashion  of  the 
"  British  territory.  The  following  short  account  of 
"  the  reigning  members  of  the  Ahluwalia  family 
'^  would  place  His  late  Highnesses  career  in  contrast 
''  with  his  predecessors. 

^'  Nawab  Jassa  Singh,  the  first  Chief  of  the 
''  family,  obtained  so  much  power  and  influence  in  the 
*^  Eiialsa  Army  as  to  be  unanimously  recognized  by 
<<  them  as  their  King.  His  next  successor,  Bhag 
''  Singh,  was  also  just  and  wise,  but  as  he  was  too 
*^  merciful  and  mild  a  ruler,  the  managers  of  his 
''  estates  rose  into  insurrection  against  him  which 
'^  diminished  the  size  of  his  dominions.  He  was  sue- 
''  ceeded  by  his  renowned  son  Maharaja  Fatah  Singh, 
'^  who  reduced  his  insubordinate  deputies  into  subjec- 
^*  tion  and  greatly  enlarged  hid  estates.  He 
^'exdianged  turbans  with  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh,  at 
'^  Fatahbad,  in  token  of  fraternity,  and  it  was  in  his 
'^  reign  that  the  jSrst  treaty  of  alliance  of  the  British 
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*'  Government  with  the  Punjab  was  entered  into  in 
*'  1806  between  himself  personally  on  his  own  part 
"  and  plenipotentiary  on  the  part  of  Ranjit  Singh ; 
*'  and  Lord  Lake  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govem- 
"  ment.  The  Sirdars  Banjit  Singh  and  Fatah 
"  Singh  are  mentioned  there  in  terms  of  equaUty. 
''  But  subsequently  Maharaja  Banjit  Singh  not 
'*  remaining  true  to  his  promise,  taking  advantage  of 
*^  his  residence  in  his  Cis-Satlej  estates,  took  posses- 
''  sion  of  a  greater  portion  of  his  territory  in  the 
Jalandhar  and  Bari  Doabs,  with  a  part  of  the 
Amritsar  city  called  Kattra  AMuwalia  after  the 
"  name  of  the  family.  His  son  Raja  Nihal  Singh 
"  followed  him  to  iJxe  raj.  During  his  reign  the 
'^  administration  was  peaceful  and  prosperous.  But 
"  by  the  rebellious  conduct  of  his  mutinous  army 
**  against  the  British  troops,  he  lost  his  hereditary 
"  Cis-Satlej  estates,  which  deprived  the  State  of  half 
'^  of  its  size.  His  Highness  Raja  Randhir  Singh 
"  came  next  on  the  stage.  lake  his  great  grand- 
''  father  Raja  Jassa  Singh,  his  reign  was  marked  with 
*'  daily  aggrandizement  of  his  power  and  influence 
**  and  of  his  very  attractive  qualities.  The  estates 
**  of  Fatahabad,  which  were  the  ancestral  patrimony 
<*  of  the  Ahluwalia  dynasty,  were  resumed  by  Goverri- 
^'  ment  after  the  demise  of  Raja  Nihal  Singh>  like 
**  similar  life-tenure  jagirs  of  other  Sirdars.  But 
^'  Maharaja  Randhir  Singh  received  them  back  from 
"  the  British  Government  after  his  meritorious  coA- 
"  duct  in  the  Sepoy  war  of  1857  and  1867.  fie  also 
"  received  valuable  estates  in  Oudh,  in  recognition  of 
"  his  eminent  services  in  the  mutiny.  He  protected 
'^  his  patrimonial  state  from  two  different  blows,  1st 
'*  in  1863  from  the  contemplated  partition  of  the 
^'  ilaquas  Wayam  and  Bhunga;,  and  subsequently,  in 
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"  1868,  from  the  proposed  division  of  the  territory, 
"  the  latter  by  appealing  to  Her  Majesty's  Secretary 
'*  of  State  for  India.  He  received  the  honorary  titles 
''  Farzand  dilband  Kaz  i  khul  itikhad  Doulat  Eng- 
"  lishia  and  Raja-i-Eajgan,  the  President  of  the 
"  Taluquadars  of  Oudh,  and  was  honored  with  the 
''  highest  mark  of  Her  Majesty's  favor,  viz.,  Knight 
"  of  theGrand  Commander  of  the  Most  Exalted  Order 
''  of  the  Star  of  India.  He  received  the  mutiny 
"  medal,  which  though  of  a  lower  order  as  a  decoration 
"  than  the  Star  of  India,  His  Highness  gloried  in 
"  wearing,  in  remembrance  of  having  led  his  forces  per- 
*'  sonally  in  combat  against  the  enemies  of  the  Queen. 
"  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  in  the 
'^  Calcutta  Durbar  remarked  that  such  a  medal  did 
"  not  adorn  the  breast  of  any  other  Chief  present  on 
^'  the  occasion,  which  shows  that  his  late  Highness 
^'  was  justified  in  attaching  a  peculiar  value  to  the 
^*  medal.  The  town  of  Kapurthalla  previous  to  the 
^^  time  of  the  late  Maharaja  was  a  mere  collection  of 
^'  hamlets.  But  in  his  administration  buildings  grew 
"  up  in  it.  The  bazars  and  streets  have  been  properly 
"  built;  on  the  principal  public  streets  trees  have  been 
"  planted  on  both  sides  of  the  way,  and  shops  of 
"  different  manufactures  have  been  opened  by  firms 
"  from  Kashmir,  Amritsar,  and  other  large  towns. 
'*  The  towns  of  Phagwara  and  Sultanpur  have  simi- 
'*  larly  been  improved,  and  gardens  and  houses  and 
"  beautiful  houses  have  been  erected  in  various  places 
f'  in  the  Kapurthalla  State  and  elsewhere.  Schools 
*'  have  been  established  her^  on  the  model  of  those  in 
•'  the  British  dominions.  A  canal  His  Highness  had 
'^  proposed  to  excavate  in  Kapurthalla,  and  establish 
'^  a  great  hospital  here.  But  alas,  his  benevolent  aims 
"  remained  incompleted.     His  Highness's  dealings 
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**  with  the  British  Government  were  equally  credit- 
''  able  to  him,  and  won  for  him  the  esteem  and 
**  respect  of  the  authoritiea  His  heroic  deeds  in  the 
"  eventfiil  year  of  1857-58,  performed  in  his  own 
'^  person,  first  in  the  Jalandhar  Doab  and  afterwards 
"  in  Oude,  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  mention 
"  of  them. 

^  More  recently,  in  the  late  disturbances  on  the 
**  North  Western  Frontier  and  at  the  beginning  of 
**  the  Abyssinian  expedition.  His  Highness  Tolun- 
^*  teered  his  aid,  and  on  both  occasions  received  the 
^*  thanks  of  the  Punjab  Government.  His  Highness 
**  had  a  very  earnest  desire  of  personally  paying  his 
**  homage  to  his  sovereign  the  Queen,  for  which  he 
*'  undertook  his  last  disastrous  journey  to  England. 
'^  Seeing  symptoms  of  aliment  in  his  features,  his 
^^  officials  long  prevented  him  from  commencing  this 
*'  journey,  but  nothing  could  shake  his  ardent  desire 
**  of  presenting  himself  to  Her  Majesty,  with  besides 
*'  the  hopes  of  returning,  restored  in  health,  from  his 
<*  voyage.  We  greatly  lament  that  he  was  not  allow- 
^'  ed  to  carry  out  his  energetic  aims,  and  when  we  con- 
"  sider  the  benign  efiects  of  his  rule  we  reverentially 
'^  raise  our  eyes  to  Heaven  and  trust  that  the  Al- 
**  mighty  Monarch  has  given  his  soul  the  same 
*'  peace  which  we  enjoyed  under  him.  In  order  to 
^'  evince  our  gratitude  to  the  late  Maharaja  for  his 
^'  paternal  kindness  to  us  and  for  the  happiness  we 
<'  enjoyed  under  him,  we,  the  servants  and  subjects 
"  of  his  ELapurthalla  and  Oude  estates  have  raised 
"  the  sum  of  1,25,000  Rs.  by  voluntary  contribution, 
*^  which  we  present  to  His  Highness  Maharaja  Khar- 
**  ak  Singh  and  ask  him  to  spend  it  on  the  erection 
**  of  a  memorial  at  Kapurthalla  in  commemoration  of 
^'the  much  lamented  Maharaja  Bandhir  Singh's 
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"  merciftd  and  just  rule,  by  whicli  our  posterity  may 
"  feel  themselves  proud  of  being  under  the  sway  of 
"  the  representative  of  such  an  illustrious  prince. 

"  We  conclude  this  address  with  our  heartfelt 
*'  prayer  to  God  that  he  may  ever  protect  this  State 
*'  from  all  dangers,  and  ever  keep  it  prosperous 
'*  under  the  protection  of  the  British  Government. 

"  May  our  young  Mahawuzer  be  long  spared  to 
"  rule  over  us  as  his  honored  father  did,  and  carry  us 
"  still  forther  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  progress 
'*  and  civilization  in  India." 


B^ly  to  the  above. 
TransUxtion. 
"  Gbntlbmen. 

*'  Indeed,  as  you  have  described,  my  late  lamen- 
'^  ted  father's  death  must  have  caused  you  deep  grief. 
"  His  loss  has  been  felt  by  me  with  a  greater  sorrow. 
''  But  as  we  are  all  destined  to  this  common  lot  and 
"  our  existence  in  this  world  is  only  transient,  we  can- 
"  not  but  patiently  bear  such  misfortness.  I  feel  my- 
*'  self  very  thankfrd  to  you  for  the  large  sum  of  Rs. 
'*  1,25,000  which  you  have  collected  for  the  erection 
"  of  a  memorial  in  honor  of  my  deceased  father,  which 
'*  show  your  hearts'  attachment  for  him.  It  delights 
"  me  the  more  to  find  that  out  of  this  Rs.  25,000  have 
'*  been  contributed  by  the  people  of  our  Oudh  estates, 
^'  which  are  but  recent  acquisitions  of  the  late  Maha- 
"  raja.  I  remember  His  Highness  said  on  several 
'^  occasions  that  the  subjects  of  his  Oudh  estates  were 
*^  dearer  to  him  than  those  of  Kapurthalla^  inasmuch 
*'  as  they  were  acquired  by  him  in  person  :  their  pre- 
"  sent  doings,  then,  verify  the  above  remark  of  His 
'*  Highness. 
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"  To  dispose  of  the  amount  you  have  advanced 
"  for  this  •noble  object,  I  have  to  remind  you  that  no- 
"  thingreceivedmy  father's  greater  consideration  than 
"  your  enlightenment  in  sciences  and  civilization.  It 
"  was  for  this  reason  that  he  devoted  so  much  atten- 
**  tion  towards  the  establishment  of  Schools,  Hospi- 
"  tals  &c.,  &c.  Nothing  then  do  I  think  would  be  a 
'^  better  memorial  in  my  father's  honor  than  to  carry 
**  out  the  inmost  design  of  his  heart.  I  should  there- 
"  fore  propose  that  a  College  should  be  started  at 
"  Kapurthalla  to  be  called  Bandhir  CoUegei,  which 
"  may  be  of  perpetual  benefit  to  yourselves  and  your 
"  posterity  for  your  mental  culture  and  civilization. 
"  Of  the  amount  subscribed  Rs.  20,000  can  be  laid 
''  out  on  the  improvement  of  the  old  School  building 
"  and  Rs.  5,000  on  the  erection  of  a  building  for  a 
"  Hospital.  The  rest,  one  lakh  of  Rs.,  should  be  de- 
*'  posited  in  a  Government  security  of  Promissory 
"  notes,  the  interest  on  which  will  be  Rs,  5,000 
''  per  annum.  I  willingly  add  Rupees  one  lakh 
'*  more  to  be  similarly  deposited,  to  increase  the 
"  interest  to  Rs.  10,000  per  annum.  Rs.  10,000  more 
"  a  year  I  ofier  you  to  make  the  aggregate  amount 
*'  of  the  yearly  income  of  twenty  thousand  Rs.  which 
"  can  be  very  adequately  expended  on  the  establish- 
"  ment  of  a  Collie  and  a  Hospital. 

"  But  I  think  if  Colonel  Coxe,  our  Commissioner, 
"  who  is  present  here,  will  give  his  kind  assistance  by 
"  reference  to  Government  for  the  supply  of  a  Princi- 
"  pal  and  a  staff  of  good  teachers,  then  there  will  be 
"  great  hope  of  our  succeeding  in  carrying  out  these 
"  objects." 

Raja  Xharak  Singh  has  already  given  another 
Thefaundiitgof^    proof  of  his  liberality  in   the  gift  of 

Natural  Science       £^        ^^  ^^^  x      i  •  x    j  x 

jprime.  Bs.  25,000  to  bo  SO  mvcstcd  as  to 
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connect  tlie  tiamei  of  Sir  Donald  McLeod,  tlie  late 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Punjab,  with  the 
provincei  It  has  been  determined  by  Sir  Donald 
McLeod  to  devote  thie  money  to  the  foundation  of 
an  annual  prize  for  the  best  vernacular  work,  original, 
compiled  or  translated,  on  Natural  Science,  the  com- 
petition to  be  open  to  all  India. 
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The  Burir  Jat  family  of  Faridkot  has  sprung 
The  origin  of  the  from  the  Same  stock  as  the  Phul- 
jrmridkotfamujf.  kian  and  Kythal  Chiefs,  claiming 
to  descend  from  Burdr  the  seventeenth  in  descent 
from  Jesal  the  founder  of  the  Jesalmir  State  and 
the  reputed  ancestor  of  the  Sidhu,  Burdr  and  many 
other  Jat  clans. 

The  Burdr  Jats  were  thus  originally  Bhatti 

Bajputs  and  although,  in  their  own 

traditions,  there  is  a  record  of  an 

emigration  from  Sialkot  in  the  Rechna  Doab  to  the 
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Malwamany  centuries  ago^  yet  it  is  ultogeiher 
certpift  that  they  never  travelled  to  the  north  of 
the  Satlej  at  all,  but  settled  in  the  country  in  which 
they  ftre  at  present  found,  on  their  first  emigration 
froni  Bajputana  which  was  synchronous  with  that 
of  the  Phulkian  branch  of  the  tribe. 

The  Burd^rs  ^re  the  mo£|t  important  Jat  tribe 
TkeiropameryfMup  ^^  the  Firozpiir  distrfct,  where  they 
character.  Inhabit  th0  wholc  of  the  country  of 

Marl,  Mehrdj,  Muktsar  or  Mokatsar,  Mtidki, 
Buchon,  Bhadour^  Sultan  Khan  and  Farjdkot, 
holding  besides  many  villfi|,ges  in  Pattiala,  N^bha 
and  Malod.  They  are  not  good  agriculturists  and, 
in  former  days,  were  a  wild  iind  unruly  race,  addicted 
to  cattle  stealing  and  dacpity,  while  female  infanti- 
cide was  universally  prs^ctised  and^  among  the  Ha- 
hardjkian  Burirs,  was  only  given  up  in  the  year 
1836,  through  the  exertions  of  IVfr.  Clerl^,  the 
Political  Agent  of  the  British  Government,* 

The  Baja  of  Faridkot  is  the  hend  pf  the  Burir 
aaHgamtfn49hah  tribe,  and  rules  a  territory  643 
*•**•  iqui|.re  njiles  iij  extent,  with  a  reve- 

nue of  about  SrB.  80,000.  Of  the  ancestor  who  gave 
this  name  to  the  tribe  mention  has  already  been 
madet  and  Sangar  was  the  next  pf  the  family  of 
whpn^  tradition  takes  pny  notice^  the  founder  of 
Chakran,  npw  a  deserted  village  in  the  district  pf 
Kpt  Klapura.  The  story  is  told  that  in  the  reign  of 
thp  Emperor  Akbsyr,  the  Muhammadan  Bhattis  of 
Sirsa  and  the  Burd^rs  quarrelled  about  their  boun4- 
aries,  and  both  partips  went  to  Dehli  to  ask  the 
Emperor  to  adjudicate   between    them.     Bhallan, 

*  Agent  Governor  General  to  Political  Agent,   28tli  April  1890; 
Political  Agent  to  Agent  Governor  Qeuerfil,  31st  A^igast  1836. 
t  Ante,  p.  4. 
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the  son  of  Sangar,  represented  the  Burdr  clan,  and 
Mansdr,  who  was  supposed  to  have  influence  at 
Court,  one  of  his  daughters  being  in  the  royal 
harem,  was  the  champion  of  the  Bhattis.  The 
Emperor  gave  them  an  audience  in  open  Durbar, 
and,  as  was  customary,  presented  them  with  turbans 
and  a  dress  of  honour.  Mansdr  at  once  began  to 
wind  the  muslin  round  his  head,  when  Sangar 
snatched  it  from  him.  A  scuffle  ensued  in  which 
the  turban  was  torn  in  two.  The  Emperor  was 
amused  at  the  quarrel  and  said  that  his  decision 
would  correspond  with  the  length  of  the  pieces  of 
muslin  which  each  had  managed  to  retain.  On 
being  measured  the  fragments  were  found  exactly 
equal  in  length,  and  the  Bhattiana  and  Burdr 
boundary  was  accordingly  laid  down  on  a  principle 
of  equality,  half  the  disputed  country  being  given 
to  eithjer  claimant.  This  tradition  is  preserved  by 
the  Burdrs  in  a  well  known  line— 

Bhallan  chira  pharf  Akbar  ka  Parbar,^ 

In  the  days  of  Bhallan  the  Burdrs  held  Kot 
Th€   iteq^uuion^    Kapura,  Parldkot,  Marl,  Mudki  and 
mfthm  tribe,  Muktsar,  and  he  was  appointed  by 

the  Dehll  Government  Chaudhri  or  headman  of  the 
tribe.  On  his  death,  without  male  issue,  Kapura, 
the  son  of  his  brother  Lala,  succeeded  him  as 
Chaudhri.  Kapura  was  bom  in  1628  and  succeeded 
his  uncle  in  1643.  He  was  a  brave  and  able  man 
and  consolidated  the  Burdr  possessions,  winning 
many  victories  over  his  neighbours  the  Bhattis  and 
others. 


•  Balan  tore  the  tnrban  In  Akbar'g  Darbar. 
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He    founded  Sirianwala,   now    in  ruins,   but 
TK9  funding  of    abaudoued  it  for  a  new  residence 
^otKapura.  g;^^  Kapura  named  after  himself 

and  which  he  is  reported  to  have  founded  at  the 
suggestion  of  Bhai  Bhagtu  a  famous  Hindu  ascetic. 
This  town  was  peopled  by  traders  and  others  from 
Kot  Isa  Khan,  and  the  reputation  which  Kapura 
enjoyed  for  justice  and  benevolence  induced  many 
emigrants  to  settle  in  the  new  town  which  soon  be- 
came a  place  of  considerable  importance. 

Kapdra  was  a  maiguzdr  or  tributary   of  the 
HisreiiUionMtaith    DehU  Empire,  and  appears  to  have 
vtrnment.  scrvcd  it  With    somo  fidelity,   for 

when  Gtirii  Govind  Singh  visited  him  in  1704,  and 
begged  for  his  assistance  against  the  Muhammadans, 
Kapura  refused  to  help  him,  possibly  believing, 
with  many  others  at  that  time,  that  the  cause  of  the 
new  faith  was  altogether  hopeless.* 

Isi  Khan,  the   owner  of  the  fort  and  village 
nu  enemp  lam    of  that  uamo,   was  Kapura's  great 
'*^'  rival  and  enemy,   and  watched  his 

growing  importance  with  the  utmost  jealousy. 
The  two  Chiefs  had  constant  quarrels  resulting 
in  much  bloodshed,  but  Isd  Khan,  finding  that  he 
was  unable  to  conquer  Kaptira  by  force,  determined 
to  subdue  him  by   gentler  means,   and   concluded 

•  There  is  however  in  the  Granth  of  Govind,  Hlkajat  I :  Bet 
59 :  the  following  Persian  couplet. 

Ka  sarra  daren  r6h  khatr&  tarftst 
Hamih  Kaum-i-Bar6r  hakm-i-mar&st, 
the  meaning  of  which  is 

There  is  not  the  slightest  danger  for  thee  on  this  road  for  the 
whole  Bnrar  race  is  nnder  my  command. 

Tt  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  couplet  is  not  of  later  origin,  and 
an  interpolation  into  the  text  of  the  Graiith  Sahib.  It  is  qnite  ce^-tain 
tliat,  in  1704,  when  the  Granth  of  Govind  Singh  was  written  tiiA  Hm^ars 
had  not  generally  embraced  Sikhiam. 
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with  him  an  agreement  of  perpetual  friendship. 
Th€  oBMOMination  Then,  inviting  him  to  bis  house,  he 
1708,        '  feasted  him^  in  chivakous   fashion, 

and  assassinated  him  at  the  close  of  the  banquet. 

KapiSra,  who  was  eighty  years  old  at  his  death 
in  1708,  left  three  sons,  Sukha,  Sajja  and  Makhu, 
who  determined  to  avenge  their  father's  murder, 
and,  assembling  the  clan  and  obtaining  the  aid  of  a 
Th0  murder  aven-  strong  Imperial  force,  they  attacked 
^*-  Isa  Khan,  defeated  and  killed  him 

and  plundered  his  fort. 

Sajja,  though  the  second  son,*  succeeded  his 
father  as  head  of  the  family,  but  only  survived  him 
twelve  years,  when  his  brother  Sukha  Singh  be- 
came Chief.  He  added  to  his  possessions  the 
estates  of  Rdnadattd,  Behkbodla,  Dharamkot,  Kar- 
mdn  and  Mamdot,  and  founded  the  new  village  of 
Kot  Sukha.  To  his  younger  brother,  Makhu,  the 
villages  Rori  and  Mattd,  were  assigned  from  the 
patrimony,  and  these  are  still  in  the  possession  of 
Makhu's  descendants. 

Sukha  died  in  1731,  aged  fifty,  leaving  three 
.-.  ,^       sons,  Jodh,  Hamir  and  Vir,   who 

The  death  of  auhha  '  v       j      x         xi  • 

ttnd  the  quiwrrele  loT  somo  time  lived  togcthor  m 
mnumg  sone.  peace,  but  at  length  they  quarrelled 
and  the  two  younger  wished  to  divide  the  estate. 
To  this  Jodh,  the  eldest,  would  not  agree,  and  Hamir 
and  Yir  then  asked  assistance  from  some  of  the 
Sikh  Chiefs  then  rising  to  power.  Sirdars  Jassa 
The  athh  chiefit  Singh  Ahluwalia,  Kapur  Singh 
eeiau  divided.  Faizullapuria,  Jhanda  Singh  Bhangi 


*  Sirdar  Attar  Singh  Bliadour,  one  of  tiie  best  authorities  on  early 
Cis-Satlej  history,  considers  Sukha  Singh  to  have  been  the  second  son, 
and  Sajja  or  Lena  Singh  the  elder.  Also  that  the  latter  was  Chaudhri 
for  only  two  years,  dying  in  1710. 
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and  Krora  Singh,  founder  of  the  misl  of  thtit  name. 
These  were  ready  enough  to  interfere  and,  crossing 
the  Satlej  in  force,  compelled  Jodh  to  aj^ign  the 
district  of  Mari  Mustafa  to  Vir,  and  Faridkot  to 
Hamir,  retaining  for  himself  Kot  Kapura^  with  five 
villages  known  as  the  *'  Khareh  SirddA, "  the  excess  > 
usually  allowed  the  eldest  son,  to  support  the  honor 
of  the  Chie&hip,  in  families  in  which  the  rule  of 
equal  partition  ordinarily  prevails.  The  confederate 
Chiefs  then  induced  the  brothers  to  embrace  Sikhism^ 
and  having  caused  them  to  receive  the  *^  p&hal*'  or 
Sikh  baptism,  re-crossed  the  river* 

Sirdar  Hamir  Singh  was  thus  the  first  indepen- 

Sirdar  Hamir    dout  Chief  of  Faridkot*     His  bro- 

«ngfc*/^«rid*o*.      th^3^  j^j^  Singh,  in  1766,  erected  a 

new  fort  at  Kot  Kapura  and  almost  rebuilt  the 
town ;  but  his  oppression  was  so  great  that  the  inhab- 
itants left  it,  and  the  artizans,  who  had  beea 
renowned  for  their  skill  and  industry,  emigrated  to 
Lahore,  Amritsar  and  Fattiala.  With  Kaja  Amar 
Singh,  of  this  last  named  State,  he  was  constantly 
engaged  in  hostilities ;  and,  in  1767,  the  Raja  having 
found  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Chief's  brother,  a 
^odh  Singh  u ««-    satisfactory   pretext  for  a  quarrel, 

Ml.  Aj>.i767.  strong  force  and  prepared  to  invest 

the  fort,  when  Jodh  Singh  and  his  son,  advancing  too 
far  beyond  the  walls,  fell  into  an  ambuscade  laid  by 
the  Fattiala  troops  and  was  killed,  fighting  gallantly 
to  the  last,  his  son  Jit  Singh  being  mortally 
wounded.* 

Jodh  Singh  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Tegh 
Singh  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  very  small  intelligence.     He 

•  AnU,  p.  85—36. 
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continued  the  family  feud  with  Pattiala,  and  aven- 
ged his  father's  death  by  massacring  all  the  in- 
habitants,  men,  women  and  children  of  the  four 
Jald.1  villages  who  were  in  the  pay  of  Pattiala  and 
by  whom  Jodh  Singh  had  been  slain.  Hamu*  Singh 
of  Faridkot  joined  in  this  expedition,  but  -  shortly 
afterwards  quarrelled  with  his  nephew  who  refused 
cmpturedhpHatmir  submissiou  to  him,  and  taking  him 
Singh  of  F^Ttdkot.  prisoner  confined  him  in  the  Farid- 
kot fort  The  Fhulkian  Chiefs,  however,  used  all 
their  interest  to  get  him  set  at  liberty,  which  Hamir 
Singh  only  consented  to  do  on  condition  that  he 
woidd  never  leave  his  town  of  Kotkapura.  The 
result  was  the  utter  disorganization  of  the  estate. 
The  zamindars,  unable  to  obtain  justice,  refused  to 
pay  revenue,  and  robbery  and  violence  were  every- 
where prevalent,  while  Maha  Singh  Sarai,  brother- 
in-law  of  the  Pattiala  Chief,  seized  Mudki  and 
eighteen  neighbouring  villages. 

The  end  of  Tegh  Singh  was  very  tragical     He 
Murdered  »y  hie    ^ad  been  for  long  on  the  worst  of 
^^•^  terms  with  his   son  Jaggat  Singh, 

who,  in  1806,  set  fire  to  the  house  in  which  his 
father  was  residing,  and  a  large  quantity  of  powder 
having  been  stored  in  the  vaults  beneath,  the  house 
was  utterly  destroyed  and  the  Chief  killed  by  the 
explosion. 

The  guilly  son  did  not  long  enjoy  the  lands  of 
_^  ^  which  he  thus  became  possessed. 

Irheee  eettitee  t^re 

eeimed  fry  i>i<0«»  The  noxt  year,  1807,  his  elder  bro- 
ther,  Karam  Smgh,  calling  Diwan 
Mohkam  Chand  to  his  assistance,  defeated  him 
and  took  possession  of  the  district,  but  the 
Diwan  and  his  master  Maharaja  Kanjit   Singh  had 
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no  intention  of  restoring  it  to  the  rightfiil  owner, 
and  Kotkapura  the  Maharaja  kept  for  himself, 
giving  five  Jalal  villages  to  the  Raja  of  Nabha. 
The  villages  of  Mudki,  which  Maha  Singh  had 
seized,  Kanjit  Singh  also  retained,  leaving  to  Maha 
Singh  shares  in  two  only,  Patll  and  Hukiimatwala. 

In  1824,  Jaggat  Singh  made  an  attempt  to 
recover  the  estate  and  drove  the  Lahore  garrison 
out  of  Kotkapura,  but  he  was  unable  to  hold  it,  and 
was  compelled  to  surrender  it  after  twenty  days. 
He  then  endeavoured  to  make  his  peace  with 
Lahore,  and  gave  his  elder  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Sher  Singh,  the  Maharaja's  reputed  son ;  but  the 
following  year,  1825,  he  died  without  male  issue. 
The  descendants  of  Karam  Singh,  the  elder  bro- 
ther are  still  living,  but  are  of  no  political  import- 
ance. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  return  to  the  younger 
ar%e  jParidh9t    brauch  of  Faridkot,  represented  by 
branch.  Hamir  Singh,  who,  in  1763,  receiv- 

ed  that  estate  as  his  share  of  the  pairimony.  The 
town  had  been  founded  some  time  before  and  named 
after  a  celebrated  saint,  Baba  Farid,  but  Hamir 
Singh  enlarged  it,  inducing  traders  and  artizans 
to  people  it,  and  built  a  brick  fort  for  its  protection. 
He  had  two  sons,  Dal  Singh  and  Mohr  Singh,  the 
former  of  whom  was  of  an  untractable  disposition, 
and  rebelled  against  his  father  who  suspected  that 
Mohr  Singh,  the  younger  brother,  was  also  con- 
The  duiuheriting    comcd  iu  tho  plot.     Hc,  according- 

C"^^"'**:  ly'  ^^^^ ^«°^  1^*^  ^«^°'«  h™'  ^""^ 

brothers.  to  tcst  their  temper  directed  each 

to  fire  at  the  leg  of  the  bed  on  which  he   was  re- 
clining, with  their  muskets,   or,  according  to   other 
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accounts,  to  shoot  an  arrow  at  it.  Dal  Singh  fired 
without  hesitation  and  split  the  leg  of  the  bed ; 
but  Mohr  Singh  refused,  saying  that  guns  were 
fired  at  enemies  and  not  at  fiiends.  This  conduct 
so  pleased  the  Chief  that  he  declared  Mohr  Singh 
his  heir,  and  banished  Dal  Singh  altogether  from 
Faridkot,  assigning  for  his  support  the  villages  of 
Dhodeki,  Malloh  and  Bhalur.*  This  selection  of 
Mohr  Singh  as  his  successor,  created  a  deadly  feud 
between  the  brothers,  and  Mohr  Singh  besieged 
his  rival  in  Dhodeki.  But  the  latter  managed  to 
hold  his  own,  and,  calling  to  his  assistance  the 
Nishanwala  Chief,  defeated  his  brother  and  com- 
pelled him  to  return  to  Faridkot. 

Sirdar  Hamir  Singh  died  in   1782,   and  Mohr 

neath  of  Sirdar    Slugh   succecdod    hiuL     The    new 
i7tf9.  Chief  was  an  mcapable,  debauched 

man,  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  administration 
of  his  estates,  several  of  which,  Abiihar,  Karmi  and 
Behkbodla  were  seized  by  his  neighbours.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  Sirdar  Sobba  Singh  of  Min 
in  Jhind,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  Cl^ar  Singh,  or 
as  he  is  generally  known,  Charat  Singh,  and  who, 
accordingly  to  the  almost  invariable  practice  of  the 
family,  rebelled  against  his  father*  The  origin  of  the 
quarrel  was  as  follows, 

Mohr  Singh  had  another  son,   Bhupa,   bom 

Mohr  Singh  and    ^^  ^  Muhammadau  concubine,  Teji, 
hi^Mons.  of  whom  he  was  passionately  fond  ; 

and  this  boy  had  a  far  larger  share  of  his  father's 
love  and  attention  than  the  legitimate  son,  who  re- 

*  According  to  the  Faridkot  Chief,  Dal  Singh  was  the  second  son. 
Mohr  Singh  the  elder ;  but  this  is  contradicted  by  the  Bhadour  Chief, 
the  Barak  Mul  and  other  records,  who  make  Mohr  Singh  the  younger. 
In  1827,  Sirdar  Pahar  Singh  declared  primogeniture  always  had  prevallecl 
in  the  family.    This  wa8  however  a  case  of  disinheritance. 
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garded  his  rival  witii  th^  greatest  jealousy  and 
dislike.  On  one  occasion  the  Chief  was  setting 
out  on  an  expedition  towards  Fhilor,  and  told 
Bhupa  to  accompany  hint  The  spoiled  child  refused 
unless  his  father  allowed  him  to  ride  the  horse  on 
which  his  brother  always  rode  and  on  which  he 
was  then  mounted.  Mohr  Singh  ordered  Oharat 
Singh  to  dismount  and  give  Bhupa  the  horse. 
This  insult,  though  an  unintentional  one,  sank  deep 
into  the  heart  of  Charat  Singh.  He  could  not 
endure  that  he,  the  legitimate  son,  should  be  slighted 
for  the  son  of  a  slaye  girl,  and  determined  on 
revenge.  With  Kalha  and  Diwan  Singh,  his  advisers, 
he  formed  a  conspiracy  to  dethrone  his  fisither  ; 
and  during  Mohr  Singh's  absence,  he  surprised  the 
Faridkot  fort  and  put  Teji,  his  father's  mistress,  to 

ckarmt  8im0h  r*.    death.     Sirdar  Mohr  Singh,  hear- 
fmthm>^^  ing  of  what  had  happened,   hastily 

collected  a  large  body  of  peasants  and  attempted  to 
recover  the  fort,  but  he  was  repulsed  with  loss  and 
retired  to  the  village  of  Pakka,  some  four  miles 
distant  Here  he  was  surrounded  by  the  troops 
of  his  rebel  son,  and,  after  a  firuitless  resistance,  was 

An4.  impri90n%    takcu  prisoucr  and  sent  to   Sh» 
**^'  Singhwala,  a  village  belonging  to 

the  father-in-law  of  Charat  Singh,  in  which  he  was 
confined  for  a  considerable  time.  At  length.  Sirdar 
Tara  Singh  Gheba,  a  powerful  Chief,  interfered  in 
his  behalf  and  induced  Charat  Singh  to  set  him  at 
liberty,  although  he  refused  to  aid  Mohr  Sin^ 
against  his  son.  After  this,  Mohr  Singh  made  more 
than  one  attempt  to  recover  his  authority  in  Farid- 
kot, but  without  success,  and  he  died,  an  exile,  in 
1798. 
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Sirdar  Charat  Singh  now  considered  himself 
TkefortuneM^fair^  Safe  from  attack  and  reduced  the 
dmrChm^Hingh.  numbor  of  his  troops.  The  Patti- 
ala  State,  his  old  enem j,  was  not  likely  to  attack 
him,  for  he  had  repulsed  an  attack  of  the  famous 
Diwan  Nanun  Mai,  Minister  of  Pattiala,  during  the 
minority  of  Raja  Sahib  Singh,  with  some  loss,  and 
had  acquired  a  great  name  for  courage.  But  he 
had  forgotten  to  number  among  his  enemies  his 
disinherited  uncle,  Dal  Singh,  who  was  only  waiting 
an  opportimity  to  regain  his  lost  possessions,  and,  in 
1804,  having  collected  a  small  body  of  followers, 
he  attacked  the  Faridkot  fort  by  night  and  obtained 
possession*  Charat  Singh  was  surprised  and  killed, 
and  his  wife  and  three  children,  Gulab  Singh,  Pahar 
Singh  and  Sahib  Singh,  barely  escaped  with  their 
airdar  i>ai  »if^K  hvoa  Sitdar  Dal  Singh  only  en- 
ms9mMinated.  joycd  his  succoss  for  a  single  month. 

The  children  of  the  murdered  Chief  were  very 
young,  the  eldest  being  no  more  than  seven  years 
of  age :  but  they  had  many  friends,  the  most  able 
of  whom  was  their  maternal  uncle  Fouju  Singh, 
one  of  the  Sirdars  of  Sher  Singhwala,  and,  more- 
over, Dal  Singh  was  generally  hated  for  his 
tyranny.  A  plot  to  assassinate  him  was  formed, 
and  Fouju  Singh,  with  a  few  armed  men,  penetrated 
at  night  to  the  apartment  of  Dal  Singh,  where  he 
was  sleeping  with  two  or  three  attendants,  and  killed 
hiuL  Then  they  beat  a  drum,  which  was  the  signal 
for  the  friends  of  the  young  Gulab  Singh  to  bring 
him  into  the  fort  There  he  was  declared  Chief 
without  opposition,  and  his  uncle  Fouju  Singh 
was  appointed  Diwan  or  Minister.  The  affairs 
of  the  little  State  were  conducted  with  tolerable 
efficiency  for  some  time,  until  Diwan  Mohkam  Chand 
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Mohkam,  Chnnd  te. 
9iege9  Vartdkot. 


the  Lahore  General  invaded  the 
Cis-Satlej  territory  in  the  cold  sea- 
son of  1806-7.  He  seized  Zira,  Buria,  Mokatsar, 
Kotkapura  and  Mari,  which  had  been  assigned  to 
Vir,  the  youngest  son  of  Sukha,  but  which  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  brother-in-law  of  Tara  Singh 
Oheba.  The  Diwan  then  marched  against  Faridkot 
summoning  the  garrison  to  surrender,  and,  on  their 
refiisal,  besieged  the  fort.  The  garrison  trusted 
more  to  their  position  than  to  their  numerical 
strength.  Faridkot  was  situated  in  the  true  desert, 
and  the  only  water  for  a  besieging  army  was  to  be 
found  in  a  few  pools  filled  with  rain  water  and 
scattered  round  the  place,  and  these  the  besieged 
Bui  u  compelled  fiU^d  wlth  the  brauches  of  a  pois- 
to  retire,  ouous  shrub,    which  so  affected  the 

water  as  to  give  the  Lahore  troops  the  most  violent 
purging,  and  the  General  had  no  other  resource  than 
to  raise  the  siege.  He  contrived,  however,  to 
exact  a  tribute  of  Rs.  7,000  from  Fouju  Singh,  and 
in  his  heart  resolved  to  conquer  Faridkot  on  the 
first  favourable  opportunity.  This  opportunity  was 
not  long  in  arriving,*  While  Mr.  Melcalfe,  the 
Agent  of  the  British  Government,  who  had  been 
sent  to  the  Maharaja  to  conclude  a  treaty,  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  against  France,  was  in  his  camp, 
Banjit  Singh  crossed  the  Satlej  with  his  whole 
army,  on  the  26th  September  1808, 
and  marched  against  Faridkot.  He 
himself  halted  at  Khai,  and  sent  forward  an  advanced 
guard  to  which  the  fort  surrendered  without  resist- 
ance, for  the  garrison  knew  that  the  Maharaja 
was  present  in  person  with  the  army,  and  his  reputa- 


Mat^U  Singh  of 
Xiahare  eapiurea  the 
town. 


*  AnUy  p.  109. 
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tion  for  uninterrupted  success  was,  at  this  time  so 
great,  that  he  rarely  met  with  direct  opposition.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  he  himself  marched  to  Faridkot, 
much  elated  at  finding  himself  in  possession  of  so 
fine  a  fort  with  so  Utile  diflSculty.  Mr.  Metcalfe 
accompanied  him,  for  the  Maharaja,  under  pretence 
of  signing  the  treaty,  drew  the  British  Agent  from 
one  place  to  another,  forcing  him  to  be  an  unwilling 
spectator  of  all  his  Cis-Satlej  acquisitions,  and 
although  Mr.  Metcalfe's  diplomacy  was  much  com- 
mended by  the  Government  of  the  day,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  he  was  outwitted  by  the  Maha- 
raja, who  would  have  been  permitted  to  retain  all 
his  conquests  to  the  south  of  the  Satlej  had  not  the 
policy  of  the  British  Government  suddenly  under- 
gone a  change  by  the  removal  of  all  apprehension 
of  a  French  invasion.* 

Before  abandoning  the  fort,  Fouju  Singh  made 
_  as  fifood  terms  for  his  nephews  as 

in  jagir  to  iHtcan  Were  possiblo,  obtaimng  a  grant  of 
five  villages  to  which  they  retired. 
The  Fhulkian  Chiefs  each  tried  to  obtain  the  district 
of  Faridkot  from  the  Maharaja.  Pattiala  had  the 
best  claim,  for  it  had  once  been  subject  to  her 
authority  ;  but  Biaja  Jaswant  Singh  of  Nabha  and 
Baja  Bhag  Singh  of  Jhind,  both  bid  high.  But 
Diwan  Mohkam  Chand,  who  had  set  his  heart  on 
possessing  Faridkot  ever  since  his  repulse  in  1807, 
was  the  fortunate  grantee,  although  he  had  to  pay 
for  it  a  large  nazrdna,  or  fine. 


*  Mr.  C.  Metcalfe  to  Government,  30th  September,  1st  October,  5th 
October,  10th  October  1808.  Rm  Sahib  Singh  of  Pattiala  to  Resident 
Delili,  3rd  December  1808<  Resident  Dehli  to  Captain  Close,  Acting 
Besideot  with  Sindiah,  16th  Jannaiy  1809. 
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"When  the  British  Government  demanded  from 
.   ^     ^      the  Maharaja  the  restitution  of  all 
funded  bg  th€  Briu    his  conquosts  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
<NNH^m«M.         Satiej^  made  during  1808  and  1809^ 
Faridkot  was  the  place  he  surrendered  most  unwill- 
ingly.    To  it  he  pretended  to  have  a  special  right> 
ThmMmKmrmju    firstlv,  from  its  bein£f  a  dependency 
rigMtoiu  of  Kotkapura^  which  he  had  previ- 

ously conquered;  and,  secondly,  from  an  alleged 
promise  made  by  the  owners  when  it  was  besieged 
in  1807,  that  they  would,  within  one  month,  put 
themselves  under  his  authority,  and  that,  should 
they  fail  to  do  so,  they  would  consent  to  und^go 
any  punishment  which  he  might  think  fit  to  impose 
upon  them.  With  regard  to  the  first  claim  ad- 
vanced, it  is  manifest  that  no  right  could  be  main- 
tained on  account  of  any  connection  between  Kot- 
kapura  and  Faridkot.  Ever  since  the  division  of 
the  territory  among  the  sons  of  Sukha^  Faridkot 
had  been  independent ;  more  powerAil  than  Kot- 
kapura  and  in  no  way  subject  to  it.  Even  had 
there  been  any  connection  such  as  that  alleged,  the 
Maharaja's  case  would  have  been  no  stronger,  for 
his  seizure  of  Kotkapura,  before  he  had  requested  the 
assent  of  the  British  Government  to  the  extension 
of  his  conquests  beyond  the  Satlej,  could  not  warrant 
his  seizure  of  Faridkot  after  he  had  made  such  a 
request. 

The  second  ground  on  which  the  Baja  based 
his  right  was  in  some  degree  more  valid,  except  that 
its  truth  could  not  be  ascertained,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  garrison  and  the  sudden  and  forced  retreat 
of  Diwan  Mohkam  Chand  seemed  to  contradict  it ; 
nevertheless,  the  British  Envoy  consented  to  refer 
the  claim  of  Faridkot  being  an  old  conquest  for  the 
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decision  of  Goyertunent  This  proposal  did  not  at 
all  please  the  Maharaja^  who  told  Mr<  Metcalfe  that 
he  must  consult  with  the  Chiefs  of  his  army  on  the 
Satlej  respecting  the  propriety  of  restoring  Farid- 
kot.  The  Envoy  replied  that  he  should  consider 
the  Maharaja's  moving  to  join  his  army  on  the  Sat- 
lej as  a  declaration  of  war  and  quit  his  Court 
accordingly.* 

Diwan  Mohkam  Chand^  at  this  very  time, 
returned  from  Kangra,  where  he 
had  been  negociating  with  Kaja 
Sansar  Chand  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  Gurkhas ;  and  took  up  his 
position  at  Philor^  commanding  the  passage  of  the 
Satlej  at  its  most  important  part,  opposite  the  town 
of  Ludhiana.  His  inclination  was  for  war  with  the 
English  whom  he  hated  and  suspected,  and  he  did 
not  wish  his  master  to  surrender  Faridkot,  which 
had  been  made  over  to  him  in  jagir.  His  influence, 
from  his  experience  and  ability,  were  very  great  with 
the  Maharaja,  and  it  wact^  Mr.  Metcalfe's  firmness 
alone  which  at  this  time  prevented  a  rupture  with 
the  English. 

Banjit  Singh  at  length,  and  with  great  un- 


The  Murrender  of 
fmridkoi  mlni6  9t 
fnade  m  c^umum  belli 
between  iMhore  Uud 


evmding  eatnplianeo 
tHed, 


willingness,  gave  orders  for  the 
evacuation  of  Faridkot.  But  Di wan 
Mohkam  Chand  evaded  compliance  as  long  as  possi- 
ble. He  wrote  to  the  Maharaja  that  a  British 
officer  had  been  appointed  to  proceed  to  Faridkot, 
and  that  it  was  intended  to  occupy  the  place  with 
a  British  garrison,  and  urged  his  master  to  suspend 
his  order  until   such  time  as  he  could   verify   the 


*  Mr.  G.  Metcalfe  to  Secretary  to  Goverumeiit,  22ud  December  1808 
and  12th  Januarf  1809. 
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information  sent  him.''  The  British  Government 
had  no  intention  of  garrisoning  the  town,  but  they 
had  determined  that  it  should  be  surrendered  to  its 
original  owners,  and  it  was  resolved  by  the  Resident 
of  Dehli  to  compel  the  restitution  by  force  of  arma 
The  hot  weather  was  approaching  when  the  British 
army  could  not  act  in  the  field  without  great  incon- 
venience, and  the  immediate  march  of  troops  on 
Faridkot  would  hasten  its  surrender  if  Banjit  Singh 
really  intended  it ;  or,  in  case  the  evil  counsels  of 
Diwan  Mohkam  Chand  should  prevail,  would  only 
precipitate  a  contest  which  would,  sooner  or  later,  be 
inevitable.t 

At  the  last  moment,   however,   the  Maharaja 
But  it  u  finally  r^    shrauk  fiTom   a   collision   with  the 
stored.  English,  and,  on  the  3rd  of  April, 

1809,  restored  Faridkot  to  Sirdar  Gulab  Singh  and 
his  brothers.  |  All  obstacles  to  the  completion  of 
the  treaty  between  Lahore  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment were  now  removed,  and  it  was  signed  shortly 
afterwards. 

Fouju  Singh  ably   administered  the   affairs  of 
The  minority  of    *^®  State  uutil   Gulab   Siugh  be- 
euiab  Singh.  cEmc  adult.     No  fiirther  attempts 

were  made  by  Lahore  to  obtain  possession,  and 
Faridkot  was  so  far  distant  from  the  stations  of 
the  British  Political  Agents,  and  was  so  insignificant 
in  size  and  importance,  that  for  many  years  its  very 
existence  seemed  almost  forgotten. 


*  Mr.  C.  Metcalfe  to  Government,  4th  and  22ud  March  1809. 

t  Resident  at  Dehii  to  Military  Secretary  to  Commander-in-Cliief, 
]st  April  1809.  Resident  Dehii  to  Goveninlent,  5th  February  1809. 
General  Ocliterlony  to  Adjutant  General,  6i\i  February  1809. 

t  Resident  at  Dehli  to  Government,  9th  April ;  General  Ochterlooy 
to  Government,  28th  March  and  5th  April  1809. 
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"Die  revenue  of  Faridkot  was  At  this  time  very 
The  revenue  of    SHiall  and  alwajs  fluctuating.     The 
rwridhat.  country  was  entirely  dependent  on 

rain  for  cultivation^  and  this  fell  in  small  quantities 
and  some  years  not  at  all.  Wells  were  difficult 
to  sink  and  hardly  repaid  the  labour  of  making 
them^  as  the  water  was  from  90  to  120  feet  below 
the  surface.  In  a  favorable  season  the  estate  yielded 
Be.  14,000  or  S>s.  12,000,  in  a  bad  season  S>s.  6,000, 
and  sometimes  nothing  whatever.  The  number  of 
villages  in  the  estate,  principally  new  ones,  was 
about  sixty. 


Gulab  Singh  married  two  wives,  one  the 
daughter  of  Sirdar  Jodh  Singh  Kdleka  of  Jamma 
in  Pattiala,  and  the  second,  the  daughter  of  Sirdar 
Sher  Singh  Gil,  of  Gholia  in  the  Moga  district. 

On  the  5th  of  November,  1826,  Sirdar  Gulab 

The  aeeaeetnatioH    Siugh  was  assassiuatcd  whou  walk- 

of  Gulab  Singh.         jj^g  jj^j^^  outsidc  the  towu  of  Farid- 

kot.  The  persons  who  were  last  seen  with  him 
before  his  death  were  Jaideo,  a  Jat,  and  Buhadar 
a  silversmith,  and  their  flight  seemed  to  connect 
them  with  the  crime.  But,  if  these  men  were  the 
actual  assassins,  it  was  generally  believed  that  the 
instigators  of  the  crime  were  Fouju  Singh  the 
Manager  and  Sahib  Singh  the  youngest  brother 
of  the  Chief.  No  shadow  of  evidence  could  be 
procured  against  the  former  who  had  served  the 
family  faithfully  for  twenty  five  years,  but  the 
discovery  of  Sahib  Singh's  sword  as  one  of  those 
with  which  his  brother  met  his  death,  the  conceal- 
ment of  liie  scabbard  and  his  contradictory  replies 
Hie  younger  hro^    whou  Captalu  Murrav  tho  Political 

ihereuepeoiedofthe         .  ,       ^  »    ,  . 

erime.  Agofit  questioned  mm,   were  sus- 
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picious  in  the  extreme ;  but^  in  the  absence  of  all  direct 
proof,  he  was  acquitted.* 

Gulab  Singh  had  left  one  son,   a   boy  named 

Atutr  Singh  •«-    Attar  Singh,  nearly  four  years  old, 

htufu^i^dg^d  chimf.       ^j^^^  Q^  ^^  custom  of  primogeniture 

seemed  to  prevail  in  the  Faridkot  famUy,  this 
child  was  acknowledged  as  Chief  by  the  British 
Government,  the  administration  of  affairs  remaining, 
until  he  should  reach  his  majority,  in  the  hands  of 
Pouju  Singh  and  Sirdami  Dharam  Kour,  the  widow. 
Pahar  Singh  and  Sahib  Singh  had,  during  the  life- 
time of  their  brother,  lived  with  him  and  enjoyed  the 
estate  in  common,  and  it  was  decided  that  ^ey  were 
at  liberty  to  remain  thus,  an  undivided  family,  or, 
should  they  desire  it,  to  receive  separate  jagirs.  t 
Another  brother  of  the  late  Chief,  Mehtab  Singh, 
was  living,  but  his  mother  had  been  divorced  by 
Sirdar  Mohr  Singh  and  he  was  not  entitled  to  in- 
herit. 

The  yoimg  Chief  Attar  Singh  died  suddenly 
in  August  1827.     It  was  generally 

JBH«  9^»dden  death.  g  ^ 

believed  that  he  had  been  murdered, 
for,  in  this  unhappy  family,  it  was  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule  for  death  to  result  from  natural  causes, 
but  the  crime,  if  such  it  were,  could  not  be  brought 
home  to  any  individual.  The  child  was  of  so  tender 
an  age  that  he  lived  in  the  women's  apartments, 
and  no  satisfactory  investigation  was  possible.  J  Sir- 
dar Pahar  Singh  was  now  the  legitimate  heir,  sup- 
posing the  right  of  collateral    succession     to  be 


*  Captain  Mnrray,  to  Sir  C.  Metcalfe,  ISth  November  and  9l8t  De- 
cember 18126.  Mr.  £.  Brandreth,  In  bis  Settlement  Report  of  Ftrospnr 
notes  that  Pahar  Singh  was  suspected  of  his  brother's  murder.  No  such 
suspicion  ever  attached  to  him. 

t  Investigation  at  Faridlcot  22nd  November  1826.  Besident  at 
Behli  to  Captain  Murray,  4th  January  1827. 

t  Captain  Murray  to  Besident  at  Dehli,  2nd  September  1827. 
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admitted,  and  was  acknowledged  as  such  by  the 
British  Government,  being  required  to  make  such 
provision  for  his  younger  brother  and  sister-in-law 
as  the  custom  of  the  family  might  justify.* 

The  new  Chief  was  a  liberal-minded  and  able 
airdmr    Pmhmr    T^^^,  and  immensely  improved  his 
f^^Zmilul^    territory,  more  than   doubling  the 
*<•*•  revenue  in  twenty  years.    He  found- 

ed many  new  villages,  and  the  lightness  of  the 
assessment  and  his  reputation  for  justice  and  liber- 
ality induced  large  numbers  of  cultivators  to 
emigrate  from  Ijahore  and  Pattiala  to  his  territory. 
The  larger  portion  of  the  State  was  desert  when  he 
acquired  it,  and  the  journal  of  Captain  Murray 
written  in  1823,  describes  the  country  at  sun-rise, 
as  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  vast  sea  of  sandy 
with  no  vegetation  except  Pflu  or  other  desert  shrubs 
which  added  little  to  the  life  of  the  landscape.  But 
the  soil,  although  sandy,  only  required  water  to 
produce  magnificent  crops  of  wheat.  In  old  days 
a  canal  from  the  Satlej  had  been  dug  by  one  Firu 
Shah  from  near  Dharamkot,  half  way  between 
Firozpur  and  Ludhiana,  and,  passing  by  Kot  Isa 
Khan  at  Mudki,  had  irrigated  the  country  to  some 
distance  south  of  Faridkot,  where  it  was  lost  in 
the  sand,  t  Sirdar  Pahar  Singh  was  not  rich  enough 
to  make  canals,  but  he  dug  many  wells  and  induced 
the  peasants  to  dig  others,   and  set  an   example 

*  Resident  Debli  to  Captain  Murray,  6th  and  20th  September  1827. 
Captain  Mnrray  to  Resident  Dehli,  16th  September  I8*i7. 

t  Traces  of  this  canal  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  tradition  in  the 
country  is  that  an  ancient  Chief  of  Faridkot  had  a  daughter  of  great 
beauty  whom  he  declared  be  would  only  give  to  a  man  who  should  come 
to  Faridkot  riding  on  a  wooden  horse.  This  Firu  Shah  accomplished  by 
digging  a  canal  and  coming  to  win  the  beauty  in  a  boat.  On  his  return 
journey  with  the  lady,  he  asked  her  for  a  needle,  which  she  was  unable 
to  give  him,  and  suspecting  that  she  would  not  prove  a  good  housewife 
he  left  her  at  Mudki  on  the  banks  of  the  canal,  where  a  jarge  mound  of 
earth  is  supposed  to  convince  the  sceptical  of  the  troth  pt  the  story. 
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of  moderatioii  and  benevolence  which  might  have 
been  followed  with  great  advantage  by  other  and 
more  powerful  Chiefs. 

Sahib  Singh,  his  second  brother,  died  soon 
after  he  assumed  the  Chie&hip; 
and  to  Mehtab  Singh,  the  son  of 
Mohr  Singh's  divorced  wife,  he  gave  a  village  for 
his  maintenance.  He  married  four  wives,  the  first 
of  whom,  Chand  Kour,  was  the  daughter  of  Samand 
Singh  Dhalwdl  of  Dfna,  and  became  the  moth^  of 
Wazir  Singh  the  present  Raja.  His  second  wife 
Desu,  was  the  daughter  of  a  Gil  zamindar  of  Mudki, 
and  bore  him  two  sons  Dip  Singh  and  Anokh 
Singh,  who  both  died  young.  He  married  the 
third  time,  by  chaddar  ddlna,  the  widow  of  his 
brother  Sahib  Singh ;  and  lastly  Jas  Kour,  daughter 
of  Bai  Singh  of  Kdlekd.^  in  the  Pattiala  territory. 

The  first  years  of  Pahar  Singh's  Chiefship  were 
Hu  quarrels  ufith    not  by  any  means   peaceful,  and, 

Sahib     ainoh,     hU  Jf,  •^,  . ,  ^    .  p     , ,    ' 

brother,  accordiug    to    the  custom  of  the 

family,  his  brother  Sahib  Singh  took  up  arms 
against  him  and  gave  him  so  much  trouble  that  the 
Chief  begged  for  the  assistance  of  English  troops 
to  restore  order,  and,  failing  to  obtain  these,  was 
compelled  to  accept  assistance  from  the  Baja  of 
Jhind,  although  such  procedure  was  highly  irregular, 
one  of  the  conditions  of  British  protection  being 
that  no  State  should  interfere  in  the  internal  afiairs 
of  another.*  However,  on  the  death  of  Sahib 
Singh,  everything  went  on  well  and  the  Sirdar  was 
able  to  carry  out  his  reforms  without  any  fiirther 
interruption,  excepting  occasional  quarrels   with  the 


•  Mr.  F.  Hawkins,  Agent  Resident  Dehli  to  Captain  Murray,  22nd 
September  1829.  Captain  Murray  to  Mr.  Hawkins,  27th  September 
1829. 
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oflBcer  of  the  Lahore  Government  commanding  at 
Kotkapura,  which  was  only  six  or  seven  miles  to 
the  south  of  Faridkot,  and  which,  as  the  ancestral 
possession  of  his  family,  Pahar  Singh  would  have 
been  very  glad  to  obtain,* 

An  opportunity  for  attaining  this,  the  great 
desire  of  his  heart,  at  last  arrived, 
Pahar  Singh  during  aud  Pahar  Siugh,  like  a  wise  man, 
eampa  n.  g^j^ed  it  without  hcsitation.  "When 
the  war  with  Lahore  broke  out  in  1845,  and  so  many 
of  the  Cis-Satlej  Chiefs  were  indifferent  or  hostile, 
he  attached  himself  to  the  English  and  used  his 
utmost  exertions  to  collect  supplies  and  carriage  and 
furnish  guides  for  the  army.  On  the  eve  of  the 
battle  of  Firushahr  he  may  have  shown  some  little 
vacillation,  but  that  was  a  critical  time,  when  even 
the  best  friends  of  the  English  might  be  excused 
for  a  little  over  caution,  and  after  it  was  fought, 
though  neither  side  could  claim  it  as  a  victory  and 
the  position  of  the  English  was  more  critical  than 
ever,  he  remained  loyal  and  did  excellent  service,  t 
He  was  rewarded  by  a  grant  of  half  the  territory 
confiscated  from  the  Kaja  of  Nabha,  his  share, 
as  estimated  in  1846,  being  worth  ^.  35,612  per 
annum. 

The  ancestral  estate  of  Kotkapura  was  restored 
He  u  created  m    ^  ^^^  J  ^^^  ^Le  recoivod   the  title 
^^'^'  of  Raja.     In  lieu  of  customs  duties, 

which  were  abolished,  he  was  allowed  Bb.  2,000  a 
year,  and  an  arrangement  was  made  by  which  the 
rent-free  holdings  in  the  Kotkapura  ilaqua  should 


*  Captain  Murray  to  Resident  Dehli,  26tb  J)eoember  1829. 

t  Report  of  Colonel  Mackeaon  to  Qoyerninent  27th  Jalj  1846,  and 
of  Mr.  &.  Coat  nh  March  1846. 
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lapse  to  the  Raja  instead  of  the  British  Govem- 
menty  a  correspondiitg  redaction  being  made  in  the 
commutation  allowance.* 

Baja  Pahar  Singh  died  in  April   1849,  in  his 
Hu  d^mih,  A.  D.    fiftieth  year,  and  was  succeeded  by 
^***'  his  only  surviving  son  Wazir  Singh, 

then  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

This  young  man,  during  the  second  Sikb  war 
of  1849,  served  on  the  side  of  the 
English.  During  the  mutiny  of 
1857,  he  seized  several  mutineers  and  made  them 
over  to  the  English  authorities.  He  placed  himself 
and  his  troops  under  the  orders  of  the  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  Firozpur,  and  guarded  the  ferries  of 
the  Satlej  against  the  passage  of  the  mutineers. 

His  troops  also  served  under  General  Van 
Cortlandt  with  credit  in  Sirsa  and 
elsewhere,  and  he,  in  person,  with 
a  body  of  horse  and  two  guns,  attacked  a  notorious 
rebel.  Sham  Das,  and  destroyed  his  village,  t  For 
his  services  during  1857-58,  Raja  Wazir  Singh 
received  the  honorary  title  of  "  Burftr  Bans  Raja 
Sahib  Buhadar,"  a  khillat  of  eleven 
pieces,  instead  of  seven  as  before, 
and  a  salute  of  eleven  guna  He  waa  also  exempted 
from  the  service  of  ten  sowars  which  he  had  been 
previously  obliged  to  furnish.  J 


HiB§er9i€09m 


An4  rewmrd9. 


•  Report  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  to  Govemment,  18tb  September 
1846;  and  Government  to  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  17th  Novembcnr  1846. 
Sanad  dated  4tli  April  1846  fh>m  Governor  General  creating  Pabar  Singh 
Raja,  and  conferring  on  bim  a  talaable  kbillat. 

t  Letters  from  Deputy  Commissioner  Firospnr,  14tb,  16th,  2(Hb,and 
27th  May,  12th  July,  7th  and  20th  Angust,  to  Ra|a  Waatr  Singh. 

X  Commissioner  Lahore,  to  Raja  Wazur  Singh,  2ih1  August  1858, 
encloBing  letter  from  Governor  General. 
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On  the  11th  March  1862,  the  right  of  adoption 

was  granted  him,  with  the  annexed 

Sanad.*     His  8on  and  heir  is  Bik- 

rama  Singh,  bom  in  Januaiy  1842,  and  married  to 

the  daughter  of  Raja  Nahr  Singh  of  BalabgarL 

The  Raja  himself  has  married  four  wives,  Ind 
Kour,  the  daughter  of  Sham  Singh  Mdu  of  Munsab 
and  mother  of  Bikrama  Singh,  the  daughters  of 
Basawa  Singh  of  Raipur  and  Sirdar  Gajja  Singh  of 
Lahore,  and  the  widow  of  his  brother  Anokh  Singh 
who  died  of  cholera  in  1845. 


*  «  Her  Majesty  being  desirous  tbaljlthe  Governments  of  the  several 
**  Princes  and  Chiefs  of  India,  who  now  govern  their  owu  territories, 
**  shonid  be  perpetuated,  and  that  the  representation  and  dignity  of  their 
**  houses  shonid  be  continued,  in  fulfilment  of  this  desire  this  Snnnud  is 
**  given  to  you  to  convey  to  yon  the  assurance,  that  on  failure  of  natural 
^  heirs  the  British  Government  will  recognise  and  confirm  any  adoption 
"  of  a  successor  made  bv  yourself  or  by  any  future  Chief  of  your  State 
^  that  may  be  in  accordance  with  Hindoo  law  and  the  customs  of  your 
"race. 

**  Be  assured  that  nothing  shall  disturb  the  engagement  thus  made 
"^  to  you  so  long  as  your  house  is  loyal  to  the  Grown,  and  faithfhl  to  the 
"  conditions  of  the  treaties,  grants  or  engagements  which  record  its 
^  obligations  to  the  British  Government.** 
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OF    THE 

Mandi  is  a  compact  State,    1200  square  miles 
j>eBeripH4m  0f  thm    ^  exteiit,   bouiided  on  the  north 

eetmfry.  ^j^^  ^^^^  J^y.  Kulu,  On  the     SOUth  hj 

Suket  and  on  the  west  by  Kangra.  Its  extreme 
length,  from  Baijnath  to  the  foot  of  Teon  and  Seon 
in  Kehlor,  is  about  60  miles,  and  its  breadth  from 
Kamlagarh  to  the  Dorechi  Pass  near  Bajoura  on 
the  Kulu  border  is  48  miles.  Mandi  is  a  very  moun^ 
tainous  country,  and,  looking  southward  from  the 
Kulu  range  which  forms  its  northern  boimdary,  it 
appears  a  sea  of  mountains  without  any  arrangement 
whatever.  Yet  there  are  two  distinct  and  almost 
parallel  ranges  which  intersect  the  country  and 
The    mounimin    from  which  uumcrous  Smaller  hills 

ranges,  TheG^hmr  .  ,.  mi         r  •    i_ 

jutj^hmr.  and    ranges   diverge,     Ihe  higher 

of  these  is  known  as  the  Goghar  ka  Dh&r,  rising 
from  Haribagh  to  a  height  of  about  7,000  feet,  near 
Putakal,  then,  rapidly  diminishing  in  altitude  to  a 
point  a  few  miles  south  of  Dirang  where  the  Bias 
has  forced  its  way  through,  it  again  rises  into  the 
high  lands  of  Suket.  This  range  is  well  wooded 
and  fertile  and  abounds  in  game.  Here  are  situated 
the  salt  mines,  which  frimish  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  Mandi  revenue.  This  range  has  a  reputation 
similar  to  that  of  the  Brocken  in  the  Hartz  Moun- 
tains on  Walpurgis  night.  On  the  3rd  September, 
the  demons,  witches  and  magicians  from  the  most 
distant  parts  of  India  assemble  here,  and  hold  their 
revels,  during  which  time  it  is  dangerous  for  men 
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to  cross  the  mountaiiL  The  spirits  of  the  Kulu 
range  are  also  said  to  wage  war  with  those  inhabit- 
ing the  Goghar,  and  after  a  violent  storm  the 
peasants  will  show  travellers  the  stones  which  have 
been  hurled  from  range  to  range. 

The  second  Mandi  range,  known  as  the  Sikan- 
nu  Bik^Mdmr  ha    ^^r  ka  Dh4r  or  range  of  Alexander, 
^*^'  nms  south* west  from  Baijnath.     Its 

name  may  possibly  refer  to  some  lost  tradition  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  Mr.  Vigne,  who  crossed 
it  in  1839,  believed  that  in  the  ruins  of  an  old 
JElajput  fort  he  had  discovered  the  famous  altars  of 
Alexander,  the  site  of  which  has  been  so  often  in 
dispute^  The  Sikandar  range  rises  at  one  point  to 
6,350  feet  in  height^  but  its  average  altitude  is  about 
5,000  feet.  The  valleys  between  the  ranges  are 
very  fertile,  and  produce  all  the  ordinary  grains, 
with  Hie  more  valuable  crops  of  ricOi  sugar-oanOi 
maize,  poppy  and  tobacco. 

On  the  northern  boundary  rises  the  Kulu  range, 

portions  of  which  are  in  the  Mandi 

vkeKMtmRmmre.      g^^^^  j^^^  ^qqq  ^  12,000  feet  in 

height  This  line  of  mountains  is  beautiftilly  wooded, 
with  every  species  of  pine,  cedar,  walnut,  chesnut 
and  sycamore,  and  contains  iron  mines  which  would 
be  most  valuable  were  they  more  accessible. 

The  salt  mines  are  situated  at  Gumah  and 
Dirang,  though  th^re  is  at  neither 
pkBoe  such  excavations  as  ia  Europe 
would  be  called  mines^  the  salt  being  dug  out  of 
the  face  of  the  cliff  or  from  shallow  open  cuttings* 
The  ascent  to  Gumah,  which  is  about  6,400  feet 
in  elevation,  is  difficult  and  steep,  but  a  new  road 
baa  been  lately  constructed  which  rend^»  it   far 
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more  approachable.  At  Gumah  the  salt  is  dug 
from  a  gorge  some  500  feet  below  the  villagey  to 
which  it  is  carried  to  be  weighed  and  sold.  Dirang 
is  at  the  foot  of  the  same  range,  about  20  miles 
nearer  Mandi,  and  only  four  miles  from  the  Bias, 
which  is,  however,  at  tiiis  part  of  its  course  so 
violent  a  current  as  to  be  useless  for  navigation. 
The  mines  are  not  farmed  to  contractors,  but  worked 
by  the  Raja  who  sells  the  salt  to  purchasers  at  the 
mines.  About  150  labourers  are  employed  at 
Gumah  and  the  same  number  at  Dirang,  and  the 
cost  of  establishment  and  working  is  about  20  per 
cent  on  the  amount  of  salt  sold.  The  Gumah  salt 
is  considered  purer  than  that  of  Dirang,  but  both 
contain  a  large  per-centage,  from  25  to  38  per  cent^ 
of  foreign  matter.  This  salt  is,  however,  almost 
exclusively  used  in  the  higher  hills  as  &r  as  Lahoul, 
that  of  Gumah  finds  its  way  westward  into  British 
territory  as  far  as  Nurpur  and  Pathankot,  and  that 
of  Dirang  to  Nadown,  Bilaspur  and  even  Ludhiana. 

In  1820,  the  price   of  salt  at  the  mines  was 
ThmprU0ofMMnM    sevou  auuas,   iu   1846,  eight  annas, 
•^*-  and,   in     1868,  twelve    annas  per 

maund.  In  1845,  the  revenue  from  salt  was  about 
Ks.  60,000.  In  1850,  it  had  risen  to  lU.  83,000, 
and,  in  1862,  to  Rs.  1,00,545.  There  was  a  decrease 
in  1867-68,  on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  rain 
that  had  fSEdlen  during  the  year,  which  hindered  the 
working. 

Iron  is  found  at  Sunor,  Budar,  Natchni,  Suraj 
and  Chuiri,  generally  in  such  small 
particles  as  hardly  to  be  called  ora 
It  is  smelted  at  the  places  where  it  is  found,  and 
brought  to  Mandi  to  be  stamped  and  taxed.  Its 
selling  price  at   Mandi  is  about  two  rupees  four 


Irom  Mines, 
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annas  a  maund.  In  1 830,  according  to  Mr.  Trebeck's 
journal  it  was  three  rupees  eight  annas  a  maund. 
The  income  from  iron,  in  1845,  was  SiS.  14,000,  in 
1850  I^.  27,300,  and  in  1862  lU.  26,261.  In 
many  parts  of  Mandi,  especially  in  the  Sona  Khad, 
lignite  is  foimd  in  considerable  quantities  but  too 
impure  to  be  of  any  commercial  value,  and  the 
geological  formation  of  the  country  forbids  the  hope 
of  the  discovery  of  coal.  The  Sona  Khad  takes  its 
name  from  gold  which  is  obtained  there,  by  wash- 
ing, in  small  quantitie& 

The  climate  of  Mandi  is  cool,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  capital,  which  is  shut  in 
by  hills,  and  the  western  portion  of 
the  country  which  does  not  rise  more  than  2,000 
feet  above  the  plains. 

The  town  of  Mandi,  which  contains  7,300  in- 
The  empuai  of  thm  habitants,  is  said  to  take  its  name 
*****••  from  a  remote  ancestor  of  the  pre- 

sent Kaja,  but  as  it  is  in  a  favorable  situation  for 
trade,  Mandi,  which  signifies  a  market,  is  probably  the 
more  simple  derivation.  It  stands  most  picturesquely 
on  the  banks  of  the  Bias,  here  a  swift  torrent,  2,557 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  banks  are  high  and  rocky, 
and  the  width  of  the  stream  is  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  yards.  The  effect  of  the  melting  of  the 
snow  in  the  neighbouring  mountains  is  seen  each 
day  in  the  river,  which  during  the  hot  season  rises 
every  evening,  continues  to  increase  in  volume 
during  the  night,  and  declines  again  towards  morn- 
ing, when  the  amount  of  water  in  its  bed  is  perhaps 
one  third  less  than  at  midnight.  The  palace  of  the 
Kaja  is  a  large  white  building,  roofed  with  slate, 
and  stands  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town,  in 
which  there  are  no  other  buildings  of  importance. 
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A  famous  temple,  containing  an  idol  brought  from 
Jagamath,  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
by  an  ancestor  of  the  present  Raja,  stands  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sukheti  river,  which  joins  the  Bias 
just  below  the  town,  and,  twelve  miles  distant, 
on  the  crest  of  the  Sikandar  range  is  the  lake 
of  Kewalsar,  celebrated  for  its  floating  islands  and 
a  sacred  place  of  pilgrimage.  To  the  Buddhists 
of  Thibet,  Bewalsar  is  especially  sacred.  They 
resort  to  it  in  great  numbers  during  the  cold 
season,  generally  under  the  guidance  of  a  Llama. 
They  approach  the  lake  from  a  considerable  distance 
on  their  hands  and  knees,  and  it  is  considered  a 
meritorious  action  to  carve  their  names  on  the 
surrounding  rocks,  which  are  thus  covered  with 
inscriptions,  some  of  them  exceedingly  curious. 
The  lake  is  about  6,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Mandi 
was  supposed  in  ancient  times  to  have  contained 
360  forts,  but  of  these  only  ten  are  now  in  any  pre- 
servation— Kamlagarh,  Shahpur,  Madhopur,  Beira, 
Kalipuri,  Tungal,  Bajarkot,  Dangri, 
Bagra  and  Kampur,  while  the 
first  five  only  are  garrisoned.  Kamlagarh  is  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  forts  In  all  the  hill  country, 
and  a  short  description  of  it  may  be  given  as  the 
independence  of  Mandi  has  often  depended  upon 
Th0  vorH'eMa  of    ^^^  impregnability  of  its  chief  fort- 

Katnlagarh.  j,^g^     ^j^^    gjg     j^q    deSCriptioU    of  tho 

fort  is  known  to  have  been  published  with  the 
exception  of  that  by  Mr.  Vigne  which  is  very 
incorrect.* 

The  hill  upon  which  the  fortress  is  situated 
extends  nearly  north  and  south  for  six  or  eight 

•  Vigne's  Travels  in  Kashmir  &c.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  111. 
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miles,  running  parallel  to  and  about  ten  miles  from 
the  Janetri  Devi  on  the  east  and  about  four 
miles  from  the  Bakar  Khad  on  the  west  The 
hill  is  formed  of  conglomerate  sandstone,  from  150 
to  200  feet  in  height^  while  the  ridge  is  narrow 
and  serrated  and  in  several  places  intersected  with 
deep  ravines,  the  eastern  and  western  side  present* 
ing  an  uninterrupted  scarp  of  from  40  to  150  feet 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  hill,  except  at  the 
two  approaches  to  the  positions  ofNantpur  and 
Kamla,  which  are  guarded  by  forts  difficult  of 
access,  the  ground  for  several  miles  round  the  hill 
side  being  intersected  with  tremendous  ravines^, 
which  cany  off  the  water  either  into  the  Sona 
or  Bakar  Khads,  thus  forming  a  most  difficult  country 
for  the  transport  of  artillery  and  a  most  fiaivorable 
one  for  defence  by  a  determined  body  of  men. 

The  position  of  Nantpur  contains  five  distinct 
forts,  built  in  the  irregular  style  usual  to  these 
hills,  to  suit  the  ground  intended  to  be  occupied 
and  protected,  viz :  Nantpur,  Samirpur,  Bakhtpur, 
Partabpur,  and  Nyakila,  the  last  built  by  the  Sikhs 
though  never  completed,  besides  many  smaller 
outworks.  Within  this  position  there  is  abundance 
of  good  water  in  two  or  three  different  springs^ 
besides  grass  and  wood.  Although  on  two  sides 
entirely  impregnable  and  on  the  third  extremely 
strong,  Nantpur  is  commanded  from  a  hill  about  800 
yards  distant,  and  could  certainly  be  scaled  with 
ease  under  cover  of  guns  from  the  neighbouring  hill* 

Kamla  contains  six  distinct  forts,  viz.  Kamla^ 
Choki,  Chiburrah,  Padampur,  Shamsherpur  and 
Narsinghpur,  and  although,  like  Nantpur  impregna- 
ble on  two  sides  and  nearly  so  on  the  third,  where 
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the  gateway  is  reached  by  a  ladder  of  about  40 
steps,  yet  the  eastern  side  might  be  easily  occupied 
by  an  enemy  if  once  in  possession  of  Padampur. 
Hiere  is  no  spring  of  water  in  Kamla  itself,  the 
spring  for  the  supply  of  the  place  being  some 
distance  below,  but,  like  all  hill  forts,  it  contains 
excellent  tanks,  in  which  sufficient  water  for  the 
supply  of  a  small  garrison  for  several  months  might 
easily  be  stored.  * 

A  large  number  of  troops  would  be  necessary 
to  garrison  Kamlaghar  eflfectively,  but  at  present 
the  garrison  only  consists  of  100  men,  with  a  battery 
of  six  guns,  which  are  unserviceable. 

The  reigning  family  in  Mandi  is  Bajput  of  the 
The  reigning  Chauda  Bausl  tribe,  and  is  known 
f^muvefMiH^i.  ^  Mandial.  The  origin  of  this 
tribe  and  its  ancient  history  will  more  appropriately 
be  given  elsewhere,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  trace 
the  family  from  the  date  of  its  separation  from  that  of 
Suket,  which  happened  about  the  year  1200  A.  D, 
Up  to  that  time  the  two  States  had  been  united, 
but  the  reigning  Chief  Sahu  Sen  having  quarrelled 
with  his  younger  brother  Bahu  Sen,  the  latter  left 
Suket  to  seek  his  fortune  elsewhere.  The  following 
list  gives  the  first  twenty-five  Chiefs  of  Mandi  : — 

1.  Bahu  Sen.  t  4.     Kahabat  Sen. 

2.  NimSen.  5.     Sammat  Sen. 

3.  Nirhabat  Sen.         &     Bir  Sen. 

*  Honorable  J.  G.  Erskine  to  Secretary  Govei*nment  of  India, 
No.  44,  dated  28tb  March  1846. 

t  Sen  is  the  name  borne  by  the  reigning  Chief  of  Mandi,  the 
younger  members  of  the  family  being  known  as  Singh.  In  consequence 
of  the  original  blood  connection  between  Mandi  and  Suket  no  marriage 
is  held  to  be  valid  between  the  fiunilieSw  This  rule  has,  however,  been 
broken  through  twice  if  not  oftener.  Three  generations  back  Sarma 
Singh  of  Maodi  married  a  dauirhter  of  Mian  Buhadar  Singh  of  Suket. 
and  Jowala  Singh  illegitimate  sou  of  the  present  Liaja  of  Suket  married 
the  natural  daughter  of  Baja  Baibir  Sen  of  Mandi. 
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7. 

Samodar  Sen.         17.     Prajar  Sen. 

8. 

Kesab  Sen.             18,     Dilawar  Sen. 

1             9- 

Malab  Sen.             19.     Ajbar  Sen. 

!        10. 

Jai  Sen.                  20.     Chattar  Sen. 

!           11. 

Kranchan  Sen.       21.     Sahib  Sen. 

12. 

Bdn  Sen.                 22.     Narayan  Sen. 

13. 

Kalian  Sen.            2a     Kes^hab  Sen, 

14. 

Hira  Sen.                24.     Hari  Sen. 

15. 

Dharitri  Sen.          25.     Suraj  Sen. 

16. 

Narindar  Sen. 

From  Raja  Hari  Sen  to  the  present  daj  the 

genealogy  of  the  Mandi  family  is  as 
follows : — 

EABISEir, 

d.  ie23. 

1 

1 

Gut  Sen,            Du  Chaiid. 
<i.  1878. 

i 

Svdh  Sen,          MttuOc'chaad.             Jmpn, 

Shir  Jotla  Ben, 
d.  1708. 

1                          "1 

8hiJ  Mu  Sen,              xJaiwar. 
d,  1779.                                1 

d. 

8» 
L826. 

,        ZaiimSen.                  Tegli*  Biiigli.         DuLrSiiigfa. 

4.S^     luLsgyb.    «J^ 

Balbir 

Sen 
jEiate 
151. 

1 

BattJsingh,               Kftpor  Singh,                Bhftg  Singh, 

"^^T         "«^         %f 

Bij«i8«i, 
b.  1848. 

1 

Pftrdhin  Singh,               Mm  Sinrh, 

*.1846.                           5.1848. 

iUegitiznate.                 iSegitimste. 

Two  daughters. 
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B^u  Sen/ on  leaving  Siiket,  went  to  Kulu  and 
Muij^jkthuaentmd    Settled    at     Manglan,    where    his 
M«MMwefMr#.  descendants  lived  for  eleven  genera- 

tions. Kranchan  Sen  was  killed  fighting  with  the 
Kulu  Baja,  and  his  Bani,  who  was  then  pregnant, 
fled  alone  to  her  father  who  was  the  Chief  of  Seokot 
in  Mandi^  She  had  nearly  reached  her  home  when 
she  lost  her  way,  and,  night  coming  on,  fell  exhausted 
under  a  B&n  tree  where  her  child  was  bom.  In 
the  morning  some  followers  of  the  Kana  of  Seokot 
found  her  insensible  and  carried  her  to  the  Chiefs 
house.  He  had  no  son  and  brought  up  his  daughter's 
child  as  his  own,  giving  him  the  name  of  B^n  or 
Bano  from  the  tree  under  which  he  was  born.  The 
boy  was  only  about  15  years  old  when  he  dis- 
tii]^guished  himself  by  attacking  a  rapacious  Chief, 
the  Kana  of  Kilti,  who  used  to  descend  from  his 
fort  and  plunder  travellers.  At  a  &ir  held  near 
Seokot,  Bano  with  a  small  force  attacked  and  defeated 
him,  killing  a  number  of  the  band.  At  this  time 
and  for  many  years  afterwards  Mandi  was  not  under 
one  rule,  but  was  covered  with  forts,  one  on  almost 
every  hill,  the  stronghold  of  a  Kana  or  Thdkur, 
who  was  practically  independent  and  who  obeyed 
no  authority  whatever.  On  the  death  of  his  grand- 
father, Bano  succeeded  to  the  little  chiefship  of 
Seokot,  under  the  title  of  Ban  Sen.  He  somewhat 
enlarged  his  possessions  and,  killing  the  Hana  of 
Sakor  in  battle,  took  possession  of  his  lands,  living 
at  Sakor  for  some  years.  He  then  changed  his 
residence  to  Bhiu,  some  four  miles  above  Mandi 
on  the  Bias.  His  son  Kalian  Sen  bought  Batahu 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to  the  present  town 
of  Mandi,  and  the  ruins  of  his  old  house  are  still 
to  be  seen.     His  son  Hira  Sen  was  killed  fighting 
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mth  the  Bana  of  Tilli,  and,  being  Tnthout  male 
issue,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Daritri  Sen. 
He,  too,  left  no  heirs,  and  Narindar  Sen  broths 
of  Kalian  Sen  succeeded.  Nothing  is  known  of  this 
^  ,     ^^^     .       Chief  or  of  his  immediate  succes- 

Rt^a   AJbar  Sen 

founded  the  town  of  flors,  and  Ajbar  Sen,  nineteenth  in 
descent  from  Bahu  Sen  may  be 
called  the  first  Raja  of  Mandi  He  founded  tiie 
town  and  built  the  old  palace  with  four  towers,  now 
almost  in  ruins,  known  as  ChowkL  On  succeeding 
his  father  in  1527,  he  at  once  determined  to  reduce 
to  submission  the  four  Banas  of  Maratu,  Sadiana, 
Kunhal,  and  Gandharba,  who  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge his  supremacy.  They  united  their  forces, 
amounting  to  about  1,300  men,  of  whom  more  than 
half  were  archers,  and  came  down  into  the  Bal 
plain  to  meet  Ajbar  Sen,  who  defeated  them  with 
some  loss.  He  then  pursued  them  into  the  hills, 
and  another  skirmish  took  place  in  which  Goluk  the 
Chiefof  Gandharba  was  killed.  Chattar  Sen,  the 
eldest  son  of  Ajbar  Sen,  then  marched  against  Achab, 
Kana  of  Maratu,  but  was  defeated,  wounded 
in  the  thigh,  and  three  of  the  chief  men  of  Mandi 
were  slain.  These  men  were  brothers,  members  of 
a  Ehatri  family  and  acted  bs  councillors  to  the 
Baja,  who  granted  to  Madsudhan  the  fourth  and 
surviving  brother,  the  lan^  conquered  from  the 
Ranaa.  The  family  still  reside  in  Mandi,  though 
now  of  no  importance,  and  they  possess  the  original 
grant  of  Ajbar  Sen,  engraved  on  copper,  dated 
Samat  1584  (A.  D.  1527  ).  It  was  not,  however, 
till  some  time  later  that  tibe  power  of  Maratu  and 
Kanhal  was  finally  broken. 

Baja  Ajbar  Sen  died  in  1534,   and  of  his  son 
and  successor  Chattar  Sen  little  is  recorded  worthy 
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of  record  His  grandson  Sahib  Sen  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  Raja  Jaggat  Singh  the  fajnous  Chief  of 
Kulu^  and  they  together  attacked  Jai  Chand  the 
Baja  of  Yaziri  Laksariand  took  possession  of  a 
great  part  of  his  territory,  the  portion  now  known 
as  Sardj  Mandi  falling  to  the  share  of  Mandi,  while 
the  Kulu  Baja  obtained  the  portion  now  known  as 
Sar^j  Kulu,  including  Bokla^  FalAham,  Talokpur 
and  Fatahpur.  A  second  joint  expedition  against 
the  same  Chief  won  for  Mandi,  Sanor  and  Badai, 
while  Raja  Jaggat  Singh  of  Kulu  obtamed  Birkot, 
Madanpur  with  twelve  neighbouring  villages. 

Raja  Narayan  Singh  the  next  Chief  of  Mandi 
conquered  the  Ranas  of  Ner,  Bandoh  and  Chuhar. 
He  became  paralytic,  but  is  said  to  have  been  cured 
by  a  plr  or  gosaon,  whose  descendants  still  receive  an 
allowance  from  the  Mandi  Treasury.  Of  Keshab 
Sen  and  Hari  Sen  tradition  says  nothing  save  that 
the  latter  was  a  famous  hawker. 

Raja  Suraj  Sen  was  a  good  soldier,  but  his 
Mm3manrm3a«nmmd  ambitiou  brought  great  disasters 
huwar.M,ithKui^  upon  Mandi  He  attacked  the 
Raja  of  Nabg^l,  brother-in-law  of  Raja  Mdn  Singh 
of  Kulu,  bringiog  down  upon  him  the  wrath  of  the 
latter  Chief,  who  marched  to  the  assistance  of  his 
relative  and  defeated  the  Mandi  force,  seizing, 
after  the  battle,  the  forts  of  Kampur,  Shahpur  and 
Shamsherpur,  and  taking  from  the  Raja  of  Nabgdl, 
as  the  price  of  his  assistance,  Dewal,  Sansdl  and  Ber. 
The  boundary  line  between  Mandi  and  Kulu  was 
fixed  at  the  villages  of  Ber  and  Apju. 

Raja  Suraj  Sen  soon  afterwards  made  an  effort 
to  recover  his  position  and  invaded  Kulu  territory, 
seising  the  villages  of  Madanpur,   Sap^  and  Tara- 
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purand,  but  he  was  driven  out  of  them  with  loss ; 
the  Kulu  army  over-ran  the  whole  of  the  Mandi 
State^  and  the  salt  mines  of  Gumah  and  Dirang  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  So  large  a  portion  of 
the  Mandi  revenue  was  derived  from  salt  that 
Suraj  Sen  was  now  compelled  to  ask  for  peace, 
which  was  granted  on  his  paying  the  whole  expenses 
of  the  war,  the  boundary  between  the  States  being 
fixed  as  before. 

Nor  wiets  Suraj  Sen  more  successful  in  his  quar- 
rels with  Man'  Singh  Goleria,  who  twice  sacked 
Mandi  and  held  possession  for  somis  time  of  the 
district  of  Kala  in  which  the  Eaja  had  built  the  fort 
of  Kamlagarh  in  1625,  having  two  years  previously 
seized  Nantpur.  In  1653,  Suraj  Sen  took  Patri 
and  Sulani  from  Suket,  the  last  held  by  Mian  Kam 
Chand,  who  lost  700  men  in  its  defence.  He  built 
the  second  palace  at  Mandi,  known  as  Damdama. 
His  eighteen  sons  all  died  in  his  life-time,  and  in 
despair  of  an  heir  he  caused  to  be  made  a  silver 
image  which  he  named  Madho  Kai^  and  to  which  he 
assigned  the  kingdom.  This  silver  image  is  still 
carried  in  sacred  procession,  in  Mandi,  on  festival 
days,  and  bears  a  Sanscrit  inscription  of  which  the 
following  is  a  translation : — 


*  Madho  is  a  name  of  Viflhuu,  and  Bai  signifies  heir  apparent,  or 
Tika  Sahib.  rt-    •* 
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*  The  image  of  Vislinu  was  made  by  order 
'  of  Baja  Suraj  Sen  who  named  it  Madho  Rai. 
**  Bhima,  goldsmith,  made  the  image  in  the  month 
"  of  Magh,   Jik  Nachattar, 

"  Virwar,  Samat,  1705    (A.  D.  1648). 

The  only  daughter  of  Suraj  Sen  married  Raja 
Hari  Dev  of  Jammu. 

Shyam  Sen,  his  brother,  succeeded  in  1658, 
jm^a  sh^um  Sen,  ^^^  reiguod  fif^^en  years.  He  had 
A.n.i6M,  been,  for  those  days^  a  great  travel- 

ler, having  visited  Nepal,  Benares  and  Jaganath, 
sometimes  for  adventure  sometimes  for  devotion.  He 
took  the  territory  of  Dhunjugarh  from  Kulu  in 
1659,  and  later  in  the  same  year  conquered  Lohara 
from  Suket.  He  built  the  Shama  Kali  temple  on 
the  Dhar  Taran  above  the  town,  and  a  tank  in  the 
suburb  beyond  the  Bias,  to  which  all  the  children 
of  the  royal  family  are  carried  for  the  ceremonies 
which  are  performed  eight  days  after  birth,  and  he 
also  added  largely  to  the  palace. 

Gv^T  Sen  only  reigned  five  years.  He  waa 
someihing  of  a  soldier  but  more 
of  a  devotee,  and  brought  himself 
from  Jaganath  the  famous  image  which  is  preserved; 
in  the  temple  on  the  plain  above  the  town.  He. 
made  an  alliance  with  Kehlor  against  the  Katoch 
Rajputs  of  Kangra,  and  a  battle  took  place  at 
Hatali,  between  the  rival  forces,  with  doubtful 
result  In  1675  he  captured  Dhanyara  from  Suket, 
and  the  next  year  Baira  and  Patri,  wliich  had  been, 
several  times  won  and  lost. 


JU^a0urB*m» 


Mandi  and  Suket  have  always  been  rivals  and 
generally  enemies,  but  there  was  no 
great  result  of  their  warfare.    When 


I     atMlJr«fMll. 
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a  powerAil  Raja  ruled  at  Suket  he  won  back  all 
the  territory  which  his  predecessors  had  lost  and 
gained  new  ;  and  at  one  time  the  Snket  possessiofm 
extended  to  the  very  walls  of  Mandi.  In  the  same 
manner,  when  a  powerful  chief,  l&e  Ajfaar  Sen 
or  Sidh  Sen,  ruled  in  Mandi,  the  bordexB  of  Soket 
were  much  reduced  and  its  outlying  forts  and 
districts  fell  into  the  hands  of  its  rival.  The  plain 
of  Bal  was  common  ground  of  deare  and  d^mta 
This  little  valley,  which  somewhat  approaches 
*  level  ground  and  is  ridi  and  fertile 
stretches  from  within  five  miles 
of  Mandi  to  the  town  of  Suket,  a  distance  of  some 
ten  miles,  with  an  average  width  of  perhaps  two 
milea  Here  was  the  scene  of  many  a  fight,  and 
the  story  of  one,  which  sounds  like  a  repetition 
of  Chevy  Chase,  is  still  sung  in  Mandi  ballada  The 
Suket  prince  had  gone  to  hunt  on  the  Bal  plain, 
with  a  large  following,  and  Grohur  Sen  of  Mandi, 
then  heir  apparent,  set  out  to  oppose  him,  resolved 
to  spoil  his  sport.  The  result  was  a  fight  in  which 
many  on  both  sides  fell,  the  Suket  prince  himself 
having  a  narrow  escape.  He  was  pursued  by  a 
Katoch  Mian  who  was  in  the  service  of  Mandi,  and 
being  overtaken  would  have  been  slain  had  he  not 
adjured  his  enemy  to  spare  a  god-descended  prince. 
The  Eatoch,  who  himself  traced  back  his  &mily 
some  four  hundred  and  fifty  generations,  dropped  his 
sword,  but  he  snatched  from  the  head  of  the  Suket 
Chief  his  insignia  of  royalty,  which  he  carried  back 
to  his  master,  who  assigned  him  and  his  descendants 
for  ever  a  certain  quantity  of  salt  from  the  Dirai^ 
mines,  which  is  still  duly  paid 
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Jippu,  the  illegitimate  brother  of  Gur  Sen, 
M^am4HB^Hu  ^^  a  mail  of  considerable  ability. 
mdm^iniHra*i9»€md  The  wholo  adniimstration  of  Mandi 
was  m  his  hands,  and  he  maugarated 
the  revenue  system  which  is  still  in  force.  He 
remained  Minister  during  the  first  part  of  the  reign 
of  Sidh  Sen,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  1678.  This 
chief  was  a  great  warrior,  and  Mandi,  under  his 
rule,  was  more  powerful  than  ever  before  or  since. 
In  1688,  he  conquered  the  districts  of  Nachan, 
Hatal,  Palel,  and  in  this  same  year  a  terrible 
famine  occurred,  from  which  very  many  people 
died.  In  1690,  he  captured  Dhanesargarh  and 
five  years  later,  built  the  fort  of  Sarakhpur. 
In  1698  he  took  Baipur  from  Suket^  and,  the 
next  year,  Madhopur.  In  1705  he  built  Shirapuri, 
and,  in  1706,  recapured  HatiU,  and  ravaged  the 
Ladh  district  belonging  to  Hamir  Chand  Katoch. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
The  fHHi  •/  euru  Qoviud  Singh  the  tenth  Sikh  Guru 
Mmndi.  is  said  to  have  visited  Mandi.     He 

had  been  imprisoned  at  Sultanpur  by  Baj  Singh  the 
Chief  of  Kulu,  from  whom  he  had  sought  assistance 
against  the  Muhammadan  troops  ;  and  his  followers 
believed  that  by  an  exercise  of  miraculous  power, 
the  iron  cage  in  which  the  Guru  was  confined  rose 
with  him  in  the  air,  and  conveyed  him  without 
accident  to  Mandi.  There  he  was  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  Sidh  Sen,  and  on  his  departure  he  told 
the  Kaja  to  ask  anything  he  might  desire  and  it 
should  be  granted.  Sidh  Sen  begged  that  his 
The  prophe0^  ef  Capital  might  never  fall  into  the 
*he0Mmu  hands  of  an  enemy;  and  this  was 

promised  in  a  couplet  still  current  in  Mandi  :<— 
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"  Mandi  ko  jab  lAtenge, 
'^  Asm&nl  gAli  chutenge." 

But  the  prophecy  was  not  very  successful  as 
the  later  history  of  Mandi  will  show.  • 

Tradition    asserts    that  Sidh    Sen    possessed 
Miri$<mi4yu9pewert    powors    no  loss    miraculous    than 
ofsidhsen.  Guru  Goviud  Singh,  and  that  he 

had  a  little  book,  which,  like  that  of  Michael  Scott, 
contained  charms  and  spells  which  demons  were 
compelled  to  obey :  when  he  placed  it  in  his  mouth 
he  was  instantly  transported  whither  he  wished, 
through  the  air.  When  he  felt  himself  about  to  die, 
unwilling  to  transmit  a  power  which  might  be  used 
more  probably  for  evil  than  for  good,  he  threw  his 
book  into  the  Bias,  where  it  runs  deepest  and  swift- 
est, and  it  was  lost  for  ever. 

The  truth  seems  to  have  been  that  Sidh  Sen 
was  far  more  intelligent  than  his  countrymen,  and 
his  uniform  success  was  attributed  to  supernatural 
agency.  He  was  also  of  enormous  stature,  and 
some  clothes,  said  to  have  been  his,  are  still  pre- 
served in  the  Mandi  palace,  and  which  could  only 
have  been  worn  by  a  giant,  t 

Sidh  Sen  built  the  great  tank  before  the  palace, 
The  temples  built     ^u^  ^  lamp  is  kept  burning  to  his 
hy  Sidh  Sen.  momory  on  a  pedestal  in  the  midst 

of  what  should  be  the  water,  but  the  tank  has  fidlen 
out  of  repair  and  has  been  dry  for  many  years.  He 
also  built  the  temple  to  the  God  Ganesha,  two  miles 


*  This  promise  is  said  by  some  to  hare  been  made  by  Banda,  the 
follower  of  Goviud,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  he  ever  visited 
Mandi. 

t  They  are,  at  any  rate,  said  to  be  preserved.  The  Baja  offered  to 
show  them  to  the  author  on  one  occasion,  but  they  could  not  be  found 
at  the  moment. 
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fromMandi,  andknownas  Sidh  Gauesh,  also  Tiloknath 
near  the  river.  His  reign  lasted  forty-one  years, 
and  he  was  a  hundred  years  old  when  he  died.  His 
only  son  Joala  Sen  had  died  during  his  life-time^  and 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Shamsher  Sen 
Ai/a  MhmmBher  '^^o  married  the  daughter  of  Agar 
*^  Sen,  Kaja  of  Chamba.     This  Chief 

reconquered  Madhopur  from  Kulu,  and  was  con- 
stantly at  war  with  his  neighbours  on  all  sides, 
with  very  indifferent  success,  though  he  conquered 
Chuboroi,  Bamgarh,  Deogarh,  Hashtpur  and  Sami 
from  Kulu,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Raja 
Jai  Singh  at  Lahore, 

Isri  Sen  was  only  five    years  old  when  his 
Mandiutimqu^red  -  father  died  in  1779,  and  Raja  Sansar 
l^'ikf  ciMklr^!^    Chand,  Katoch,  who  was  becoming 
pritoner.  supremo  iu  the  hills,   lost  no   time 

in  taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance.  He  in- 
vaded Mandi  and  plundered  the  town ;  the  district 
of  HatdU,  which  had  been  often  won  and  lost,  he 
made  over  to  Suket;  Chuhdri  he  gave  to  Kulu  and 
kept  himself  the  district  of  Nantpur.  He  carried 
off  Isri  Sen  to  Kangra  and  kept  him  there  a  prisoner 
for  twelve  years,  leaving  the  administration  of 
Mandi  in  the  hands  of  its  ministers,  but  demanding 
an  annual  tribute  of  a  lakh  of  rupees.  When  the 
Gurkhas,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Kehlor  Kaja  Mahan 
Singh  invaded  Kangra,  Isri  Sen,  like  most  of  the 
Rajput  Chiefs,  gave  in  his  submission  to  Amar 
Singh  Thappa,  the  Gurkha  General,  on  condition 
of  being  left  in  unmolested  possession  of  his  terri- 
tories, and  promising  on  his  part  to  make  no  opposi- 
tion to  their  occupation  of  Kangra. 
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On  the  retreat  of  the  Gtirkhas  in  1810,  and  the 
intriguet^ithzm-    occupation  of  the  fort  of  Kangra  by 
^'^^  Maharaja  Banjit  Singh  of  Lahore, 

Sirdar  Desa  Singh  Majithia  was  appointed  Naeim 
or  Superintendent  of  all  the  Hill  States  including 
MandL  Baja  Isri  Singh  was  compelled  to  pay  a 
fMi2;rami  or  tribute  of  ]^.  30,000,  and  this  was  levied 
annually  till  1815,  when  Zdlim  Sen,  brother  of  the 
Raja  and  who  hated  him  with  a  true  brotherly 
hatred,  went  to  Lahore  to  see  whether  he  might 
not  be  able  to  obtain  the  throne  for  himself* 
Maharaja  Banjit  Singh^  always  delighted  to  sow 
dissensions  between  Chiefs  who  might  be  dangerous 
united  and  mean  enough  to  make  every  intrigue 
an  opportunity  of  exaction,  warmly  espoused  the 
cause  of  Zd^lim  Sen,  who  had  no  right  whatever  on 
his  side,  and  Isri  Sen  was  compelled  to  pay  a  tribute 
of  one  lakh  of  rupees  to  retain  his  tiirone.  The 
next  year,  1816,  Jamadar  Khushhal  Singh,  who 
had  lately  risen  to  favour  at  the  Court  of  Lahore, 
was  sent  to  Mandi  to  collect  the  tribute.*  The  Baja 
retired  into  Kulu,  accompanied  by  a  large  force,  and 
thought,  by  comUning  with  the  !|^ula  Wazir  who 
had  no  less  than  18,000  troops,  to  oppose  the  Sikhs 
successfully,  but  his  resolution  gave  way,  and 
returning  to  Mandi  he  contrived,  by  heavily  bribing 
ELhushhal  Singh,  to  obtain  a  reductiou  of  the  annual 
tribute  to  Bs.  50,000,  and  thus  it  remained  till  the 
death  of  the  Baja  in  1826. 

In  the  time  of  Isri  Sen,  Mandi  was  aa  asylum 
for  several  wandering  princes.  The  Ex-Baja  of  Bus- 
sahir  lived  there  for  long  and  was  liberally  sup- 


*  Captain  Rom  to  Sir  D.  Oehterlony,  Ist  December  1816. 
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ported  with  his  followers,*  and  the  Ex-Baja  of 
Nagpur  t  resided  there  for  four  years  after  his  ex* 
pulsion  from  his  country,  receiving  support  from  Isri 
Sen  and  mtriguing  with  Lahore,  in  which  territory 
he  desired  to  be  allowed  to  raise  troops,  till  Zalim 
Sen  came  to  the  throne  in  1826,  when  he  found  it 
expedient  to  seek  an  asylum  elsewhere.]; 

Zalim  Sen  had  always  quarrelled  with  his  brother 
and  intrigued  against  him,  and  during  the  latter  years 
of  Isri  Sen's  life  had  been  compelled  to  leave  Mandi 
and  take  refuge  with  Baja  Sansar  Chand  of  Kangra. 
He  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  his  brother  had  left 
only  illegitimate  sons — Mians  Rattan  Singh,  Kapur 
Singh,  Balbir  Singh  and  Bhag  Singh.  Zalim  Sen  paid 
a  lakh  of  rupees  as  succession  duty  to  Lahore,  and  in 
following  years,  until  his  death  in  1839,  a  tribute  of 
Bs.  75,000  was  levied  Some  years  before  his  death 
the  Baja  made  over  the  administration  of  the  State 
to  his  nephew  Balbir  Sen,  who  was  not  only  illegi- 
mate  but  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  the  late  Chief, 
but  by  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money  the  succes- 
sion was  confirmed  to  this  young  man  by  the  Lahore 
Court),  which  conferred  upon  him  all  the  usual  insig- 
nia of  royalty.  Zalim  Sen  disgraced  himself  by 
beheading  his  prime  minister  Dhari,  who  had  served 
the  State  well  and  &ithfully,  and  whose  interest  with 
Maharaja  Banjit  Singh  had  saved  it  from  annexa- 
tion. 

Balbir  Sen  was  twenty-two  years  old  when  he 
became  Baja,  much  to  the  disgust  of  his  elder  brothers 

*  Officer  Oomnuuidiiig  at  Kot^liar  to  Captain  Keunedj,  18th  aud  Slst 
August  1825. 

t  Officer  Commanding  at  Kotgliar  to  Captain  Kennedj,  5th  August 
und  6th  November  1824;  and  CapUin  Murray  to  Heftident  Oehli,  dated 
16th  Juue  and  13tb  of  July  1824. 

i  Captain  Kennedy  to  Lieutenant  Mnrray,  Dejpaty  Saperintendent» 
auuary  1827. 
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and  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  family  descended 
from  Mian  Dhurjatiya  brother  of  Raja  Shamsher  Sen, 
who  considered  the  throne  disgraced  by  the  son  of 
a  concubine. 

After  the  death  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh,  in 
June  1839,  the  Sikh  army,  which  had  for  long  been 
difficult  to  manage,  grew  more  powerful  every  day, 
and  Prince  Nao  Nihal  Singh,  who  really  ruled  the 
Punjab,  of  which  his  father  Maharaja  Kharrak  Singh 
was  the  nominal  king,  felt  that  .some  employment 
must  be  found  for  troops  who  would  otherwise  quick- 
ly get  beyond  his  control. 

The  hill  country  Trans-Satlej,  Suket,  Mandi 
Ths  Mkh  inimsion    ^i^d  Kulu,  had  becu  virtually  con- 
GeJ^LtuXT'^    quered  though  not  occupied  by  Sikh 
i«^-  troops,    and   the    last    acquisition, 

Ladik,  was  only  considered  as  a  step  to  the  conquest 
of  a  portion  of  Chinese  Tartary,  which  was  now  much 
talked  of  at  Lahore,  although  Sikh  ambition  in  this 
instance  was  no  more  than  the  personal  ambition  of 
Raja  Gulab  Singh  of  Jammu  and  his  brother  Dhyan 
Singh  the  Minister  at  Lahore.  But  before  such  an 
expedition  it  was  thought  neccessary  to  reduce 
Mandi  completely,  and  at  all  events  not  to  leave  so 
strong  a  fort  as  Kamlagarh  in  the  rear  of  the  Sikh 
army.  Accordingly,  in  June  1840,  a  large  force 
under  General  Ventura*  was  sent  to  Mandi.  He 
crossed  the  Sikandar  range,  encamped  seven  miles 
from  the  capital,  sending  to  demand  the  immediate 
payment  of  certain  arrears  of  the  tribute,  which 
formed  the  excuse  for  the  expedition.     Raja  Balbir 

■■  ■■!  yi  I..  ....  I 

*  The  reason  for  the  selection  of  General  Ventura  was  that  Prince 
Nao  Nihal  Singh,  at  this  time  was  trying  to  rid  himself  of  his  fatlier*8 
powerful  minister  Dhyan  Singh,  who  hated  and  feared  the  French  party 
at  court  headed  by  Qeaeral  Ventura,  aud  the  priuce  hoped  to  streugthea 
himself  by  giving  the  Geueral  a  oommaad. 
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Sen  paid  instantly  the  money  claimed,  and  wrote  off 
to  Colonel  Tapp,  Political  Agent  at 
iooxb*  to  the  Mngiuh    Subathu,  begging  for  an  asylum  for 
/oroMtotonee.  himself  and  his  family  in  British 

territory.  He  saw  pretty  clearly  that  the  total  sub- 
jugation of  his  country  was  intended,  and  he  hinted 
that  he  would  be  delighted  to  exchange  Sikh  tyranny 
for  British  protection.*  But  the  Government, 
while  offering  an  asylum  to  the  Kaja's  family,  did  not 
at  this  time  think  it  advisable  to  receive  the  fugitives 
as  political  characters  or  to  give  the  Baja  any 
assurance  of  aid  against  the  invader8.t 

Balbir    Sen,     lucving    paid  his    tribute  was 
Th€   sikhB  imhe    ordered  to  attend  the  Sikh  General 
eapiua.  m  his  camp.     On  his  arrival  there 

he  was  surrounded  and  made  prisoner,  his  own 
people,  according  to  the  Rana  oi  Bhajji,  |  playing 
him  false,  and  he  was  told  that  he  could  not  be 
released  until  he  had  made  over  to  the  Sikhs  all 
the  forts  of  MandL  Whether  his  officials  betrayed 
him  or  not  is  doubtful,  but  Suket,  delighted  to  pay 
off  many  an  old  grudge,  assisted  General  Ventura,  and 
this  conduct  has  strengthened  the  ill-feeling  between 
the  two  States.  The  Baja  was  helpless,  and  con- 
sented to  everything  demanded,  and  the  Sikh  troops 
took  possession,  for  the  first  time  since  the  prophecy 
of  Guru  Grovind  Singh,   of  the  capital  of  MandL§ 

*  Letter  from  Raja  of  Mandi  to  Political  Agent,  Sobathn.  12th  Jnue 
1840.  Letter  of  Political  Agent  Subathn  to  T.  Metcalfe,  Esqnire,  Agent 
Lieatenant  Gk>veruor  of  the  North  Weetero  Proviucee,  3rd  Jnlj  1840. 

t  No.  13*2,  Mr.  Thomaaon,  Secretary  to  Government  North  Western 
Provinces  to  T.  Metcalfe,  Agent  at  Delhi,  16th  Jnlj  1840. 

I  Letter  of  the'  Kana  of  Bhi^i  to  Political  Agent,  Sabathn,  8th 
Julj,  1840. 

§  Though  the  Sikhs  had  for  many  years  taken  tribute  from  Mandi, 
they  had  never  entered  the  capital,  and  the  tribute  was  paid  outside  the 
town.  Vigne  mentious  in  his  travels  tliat  the  officer  of  the  Maharaja  in 
attendance  upon  him,  did  not  enter  the  town.* Vigne,  Vol  L,  p.  100. 
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The  Baja  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Amritsar  and  waa 
confined  in  the  fort  of  Govindgarh,  whilst  General 
Ventura  took  possession  of  the  numerous  forts 
without  much  resistance  from  the  Mandi  troops. 
Kamlagarh^  however,  which  had  for  some  time 
been  aknost  independent  of  the  Kajas  authority, 
refused  submission,  and  the  Sikh  army  invested 
vh€BU990fKmm^    it    iu    the    mouth  of  September. 

Imgurh.  ^^    ^gy^J^     ^^   Jjg    peductlOn     WBS    a 

difficult  one,  and  additional  troops  were  sent  under 
the  command  of  Sirdar  Ajit  Singh  Sindhanwalia 
but  great  sickness  broke  out  amongst  them  and 
the  mortality  was  increased  by  the  great  cold  which 
came  on  later.*  But  the  si^e  was  pressed  with  great 
vigour  :  early  in  November  tiie  garrison  were  driven 
firom  some  of  the  outworks,  and  althou^  the  news 
of  the  death  of  Prince  Nao  Nihal  Singh  on  the  bikk 
November  raised  the  hopes  of  the  garrison,  it  alsa 
strengthened  the  determination  of  G^ieral  V^^tura 
to  capture  the  place.  At  l^igth,  on  the  29th 
November,  it  capitulated,  and  the  General,  leaving 
Sikhs  troops  in  possession,  marched  with  the 
remainder  of  his  force  to  Kulu.  t 

In  January  1841,  Sher  Singh  became  Maharaja 
TKenasnofMandi    of  Lshorc,  aud,  some  months  later, 
the  Raja  of  Mandi  was  released 


from  coufinement  and  permitted  to  return  to  his 
country,  taking  with  him  the  silver  image  of  the 
Goddess  Devi,  which  was  the  object  of  general  vener- 
ation in  the  hills  and  which  the   Sikhs  had  carried 


*  Agent  Governor  General  to  Officiating  Seeretarj  Qoverunent 
of  India,  20ih  October,  1840. 

t  Agent  GoTemor  General  to  Secretarj  Geremmenl    of  Indin, 
of  the  14th  November,  17th  JNovember,  aud  lUh  JDeceiuber  1840. 
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away  from  hw  temple  at  Kamlagarh.*  The  release 
of  the  Baja  was  a  spontaneous  act  of  Maharaja 
Sher  Singh  who  was  of  a  kindly  disposition,  and 
was  exceedingly  displeasing  to  the  Minister  Dhyan 
Singh,  who  found  himself  disappointed  of  a  very 
large  present  to  himself  and  a  nazrana  to  the  State 
treasury  that  had  for  months  past  formed  the  subject 
of  a  secret  negomtion  between  him  and  certain 
Gosaon  bankers  <^  Mandi.t 

When  the  Bega  was  sent  to  Amritsar,  Shaikh 
Ghulam  Mohiuddin,  the  most  grasping  of  all  the 
Sikh  revenue  officers,  was  directed  to  make  a  settle- 
ment of  the  tei-ritory  for  Rs.  2,35,000.  This  he 
contrived  to  raise  before  April  1841,  when  he 
was  sent  as  Governor  to  Kashmir.  The  Raja  on  his 
release  was  ordered  to  increase  the  revenue  to  four 
lakhs  of  rupees,  an  amount  which  the  tenritory 
could  not  yield  without  oppressing  the  people,  and 
of  this,  one  lakh  was  to  be  retained  by  the  Kaja  for 
Ids  own  use,  Sfi.  90,000  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Sikh  garrison,  Rs.  13,000  as  jagirs  to  Sikh  Sirdars, 
Bs.  45,000  for  religious  and  miscellaneous  expenses, 
and  the  balance  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Sikh  treasury. 
The  Baja  never  succeeded  in  raising  four  lakhs 
of  revenue,  but,  as  no  precise  amount  of  tribute 
was  fixed,  he  was  able,  with  the  connivance  of  the 
Majithia  Sirdars,  Lehna  Singh  and  Banjodh  Singh, 
to  retain  considerably  more  than  the  one  lakh 
assigned  for  his  own  use. 

Shortly  before  the  Sikh  war  in    1845,    the 

Bmtbir  B9m    min    ^^i^    ®®^*    scveral     mossagos    to 

#>  Mr«MM  ih€  jBng-    Mr.  Erskiuo,  Superintendent  of  the 

Mm  States^  expressing  his  anxiety 

.  *  Mr.  Clerk,  to  Seoceteiy  GoTernment  of  India,  10th  AngoBt  1841. 
t  Mr.  Cietk,  to  Secretary  Goyernmeot  of  India,  18th  August  1841. 
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to  obtain  Britisli  protection  and  to  act  in  concert  with 
Hu  mdffmneM  are    ^^  Govemnient  agauist  the  enemy. 
weureceured.  ]jjp^    Erskino  entered  into    secret 

communication  \dih  the  Raja  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  his  neutrality  whenever  a  rising  in  Kulu 
should  take  place,  for  the  management  of  Saraj, 
a  Kulu  province,  had  been  entrusted  to  him  by  the 
Darbar,  and  he  was  also  directed  to  expel,  if  possi- 
ble, the  Sikh  garrison  from  his  forts.* 

But  although  Balbir  Sen  was  well  disposed 

nit  motion  during    towaxds  the   British  he   was  com- 

thesau^ommpaign.    ^^^^^  ^o  scud  a  coutingeut  of  300 

men,  under  Wazir  Gosaon,  to  join  the  brigade  of 
Sirdar  Banjodh  Singh  Majithia,  under  whom  the 
Mandi  troops  fou^t  at  the  battle  of  AliwaJ.  In 
this  nmnner  and  by  the  payment  of  considerable 
sums  towards  ihe  expenses  of  the  campaign  the 
Baja  was  able  to  avoid  taking  part  personally 
against  the  En^Ush,  although  he  was  repeatedly 
ordered  to  join  the  Sikh  camp,  and  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Sobraon  he,  with  his  neighbour 
of  Suket,  sent  a  confidential   agent,  Sibu  Pandit,  to 

Me  iendere  hu  at-  ^  *^®  Superintendent  of  the  Hill 
legianee  to  the  Bro^  States,  tendering  his  all^^iance  to 
the  British  Government  and  re- 
questing an  interview.  This  was  readily  granted, 
and  on  the  21st  February  1846,  the  Bajas  of  Suket 
and  Mandi  visited  Mr.  Erskine  at  Bilaspur  and 
formally  tendered  their  allegiance  to  the  British 
Govemment.t 


*  Mr.  Erskine  to  Secretary  GoyemmeDt  of  Indii,  34th  Fefanuoy 
)846. 

t  Mr.  Erskine  to  Secretary  Goyemment  of  India,  No.  16,  dated  15th 
of  lelHiiary  1846,  and  No.  24,  dated  2drd  Febmaiy  1846. 
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The  Raja  had  not  however  waited  for  the 
TktrMm^iHXmn*  decisive  victory  of  Sobraon  to 
****^*^  **•*****•  declare  hiiDBelf  on  the  side  of  the 
English  or  rather  opposed  to  his  natural  enemies 
the  Sikhs.  On  the  4th  February  he  surrounded 
Sirdar  Mangal  Singh  Bamgharia  who  was  stationed 
at  the  town  of  Mandi,  and  the  Lahore  detachment 
would  most  certainly  have  been  utterly  destroyed, 
had  not  the  Sirdar  begged  hard  for  the  lives  of 
himself  and  his  men.  This  request  was  granted 
and  they  were  escorted  to  the  Kangra  frontier, 
about  seventy-five  miles  distant.  Thence,  contrary 
to  the  solemn  assurances  of  Mangal  Singh  and  his 
ifollowers,  they  returned  by  a  double  march,  burnt 
a  number  of  villages  round  Kamlagarh,  and  threw 
themselves  into  one  of  the  forts,  while  the  Mandi 
troops  were  employed  elsewhere. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  rising 
in  the  capital  took  place,  the  twelve  forts,  garrisoned 
by  Sikhs,  were  attacked  and  captured  in  a  few  days, 
except  Kamlagarh,  which  was  regularly  invested 
by  6,000  men,  and  only  surrendered  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war. 

By  the  treaty  of  Lahore  of  the  9th  March 
1846,  all  the  rights,  forts  and  territories  of  the 
Maharaja  in  the  Jalandhar  Doab  were  ceded  to  the 
British  Government. 

A  claim  to  the  throne  of  Mandi  was  immedi- 
Rm^m  Bmihir  «a»  atelv  instituted  by  Bana  Bhup 
iMtMMtoiw.  Singh,  who  was  the  representative 

of  the  legitimate  branch  of  the  family ;  but  the 
Supreme  Government,  on  the  ground  that  for  four 
generations  this  branch  had  been  excluded  and  that 
it  was  unadvisable  to  revive  obsolete  claims,  refused 
to  entertain  it^  and  the  Baja  was  confirmed  in  his 
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him. 


poasMBionflf*  aad,  on  tbe  24tll  Octo- 
ber, a  San^  was  granted  to  him 
defining  his  rights  and  obUgatioiis.t 

Rana  Bhup  Singh  was  at  this  time  only  ten 
TheeiaitnMofBanu    y^Bm  of  ago  ftnd  was  entirely  in  the 
ithup  Singh.  hands    of   designing  persons  who 

were  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  enforce  the 
recognition  of  his  claims.  He  was  the  representative 
of  the  legitimate  branch  of  the  Mandi  family,  and, 
among  Eajputs,  purity  of  blood  is  considered  all 
important  in  the  reigning  Chief. 


*  Letter,  No.  2047,  from  Secretary  to  Government  of  India,  to  Major 
Lawrence,  A^t  Qovernor  General,  dated  6th  October  1S46,  ^itdoeiiig 
petition  from  Kana  Bhup  Sin|^  ;  and  No.  237,  from  Agent  Governor 
General,  to  Secretary  Governmeot  of  India,  dated  14th  October  184G. 

t  Tramlatwn  of  a  Sanadfrom  the  Oovemor  Oeneral,  dated  24th 
Odober  1846. 

Whereas  bj  the  treaty  concluded  between  the  British  and  Sikii 
Governments,  on  the  9th  March  1846,  the  hill  country  has  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  Honorable  Company,  aud  whereas  Ri^a  lUlbir  iSei^ 
Chief  of  Mandi,  the  highly  dignified,  eWnced  his  sincere  attachment  and 
devotion  to  the  British  Govemxitent :  the  State  of  Mandi,  comprised 
within  the  same  boundaries  as  at  the  commencefflent  of  the  British 
occupation  together  with  foil  administrative  l>owers  within  the  same, 
is  now  granted  by  the  Biitish  Gotr-emmeot  to  him  and  the  heirs  mate 
of  his  body  by  his  Rani  from  generation  to  generation.  Oti  Allure  of 
such  heirs,  any  other  male  heir  who  may  be  proved  to  the  British 
Government  te  be  next  of  Ida  to  the  {Uja»  shall  obtain  the  above  State 
with  administrative  powers. 

Be  it  known  to  the  Riya  that  tbe  British  Gorenittent  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  remove  any  one  from  4he  Gaddi  of  Mandi  who  may  prove  to 
be  of  woithless  character  and  incapable  of  properly  conducting  the  admin- 
istration of  his  State,  and  to  appoint  such  other  nearest  heir  of  the 
Baja  to  succeed  him  as  mav  he  capable  of  the  administration  of  the  6tate 
aJiU  entitled  to  succeed.  The  Baja  or  any  one  as  above  describeid,  who 
may  succeed  him,  shall  abide  by  the  following  terms  entered  in  this 
Sanad,  viz  : 

1.  The  Raja  shall  pay  annually  into  tiie  treasuiy  of  Simla  and 
Subathu,  one  lakh  of  Company's  rupees  aei  nazrana,  bv  two  instalments; 
the  Hi*st  instalment  on  the  >lst  of  Jane,  and  the  seoc^nd  instalmedt  on  the 
Ist  of  November. 

2.  He  shall  not  levy  tdlls  and  duties  on  goods  imported  and  expor« 
ted,  but  shall  consider  it  incumbent  on  him  to  prated  bankers  and  tradara 
within  his  State. 

3.  He  shall  construct  roads  within  his  territory  not  less  than  12 
feet  in  width  and  keep  them  in  repair. 
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But  for  five  generations^  since  the  time  of  Shiy 
Joala  Sen,  this  branch  had  possessed  no  power,  and 
Which  mre  um^    ^^  heeik  merclj  dependants  of  the 
A»-»<««««.  Raja,    receiving    small   allowances 

from  him.  Tegha  Singh,  the  father  of  Bhup  Singh, 
left  Mandi  in  1840  and  settled  in  Suket  with  his 
family,  remaining  in  the  service  of  the  Prince  of 
that  country  till  his  death.  *  Nothing  therefore 
could  excuse  the  conduct  of  Bhup  Singh's  advisers, 
who,  on  the  refusal  of  the  British  Government  to 
H««ttM»i>toto««.  entertain  his  claim,  raised  some 
Bert  them^  Hf  /-hw.  g^QOO  mcu  from  KangTa  and  Kehlor, 
and  made  a  night  ^attack  on  Mandi,  where  they 
destroyed  much  property  and  then  plundered  ihe 

4.  He  sliall  pun  down  and  level  the  forte  of  Kamlagarli  and 
Naatpsr  and  never  attempt  to  re*bmld  them. 

5.  On  the  breaking  oat  of  disturbances,  he  shall,  together  with  his 
troops  and  hill  porters,  whenever  required,  join  the  British  army  and  be 
ready  to  exe^Mite  whatevei*  orders  may  be  issued  to  him  by  the  British 
antborities  and  supply  provisions  according  to  his  means. 

6.  He  shall  refer  to  the  British  Courts  any  dispute  which 
may  arise  betureen  him  and  any  other  Chief. 

7.  In  regard  to  the  duties  on  the  iron  and  salt  mines  &c.,  iu  the 
territory  of  Mandi,  rales  shall  be  laid  down  after  consultation  with  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Hill  Htatea,  and  these  rules  shall  not  be  departed 
from. 

8.  The  Raja  shaH  not  alienate  any  portion  of  the  laads  of  {he  said 
territory  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  British  Qovernment, 
nor  transfer  it  by  way  of  mortgage.    « 

9.  fte  ehall  eo  pot  an  end  to  the  practice  of  slave-dealing,  sattf, 
female  infanticide  and  the  burning  or  drowning  of  lepers,  which  are 
4>pposed  to  British  laws,  that  uo  one  ia  fotare  shall  veatore  to  revive 
them. 

It  behoves  the  Raja  not  to  encroach  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his 
State  or  the  territory  of  any  other  Chief,  but  to  abide  by  the  terms  of 
this  Sanad,  and  adopt  such  measures  as  may  tend  to  the  welfare  of  his 
people,  the  prosperity  of  his  country  and  the  improveneut  of  the  soil, 
«nd  ensure  the  administration  of  eveu*handed  justice  to  the  aggrieved, 
the  restoration  to  the  people  of  their  just  rtghte  and  the  securi^  of  the 
roads.  He  shall  4iot  sabjeot  his  people  to  extortion  bat  keep  them 
always  contented.  The  subjecto  of  the  State  of  Mandi  shall  regard  the 
Raja  and  his  successors  as  above  described  to  be  the  sole  proprietor  ot 
that  torrltorv,  and  never  refuse  to  pay  him  the  revenue  due  by  them  bol 
remain  obedient  to  him  and  act  up  to  his  ja»t  orders. 

^  Statementof  Wadr  Qoutm  oi  Mandi,  reoeived  17tfa  Jaanaij 
1852. 
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salt  faotoriea  at  Gumah,  The  Baja  complained  to 
the  Superinteadent  of  the  Hill  States,  and  a  small 
force  was  sent  against  the  insurgents  who  were 
easily  dispersed.  Bhup  Singh  and  his  brothers  were 
imprisoned  for  short  periods  in  the  Simla  jail,  but 
he  was  soon  released  on  promise  of  good  conduct, 
though  he  refiised  to  relinquish  his  claim  to  the 
throne.* 

The  authority  of  Raja  Balbir  Sen  was  now 
firmly  established.  But  there  was  a  man  in  Mimdi 
who  possessed  more  real  power  than  Hie  Raja,  and 
this  was  his  Minister  Wazir  Gosaon.  His  talents 
and  devotion  had  been  the  mainstay  of  the  Raja's 
party ;  it  was  chiefly  through  his  agency  that  the 
Raja  had  obtained  his  throne  from  the  Sikhs,  and  by 
wmmir  xjtMmu  </  ^  ability  alone  its  possession  had 
Mmndi.  jj^gj^  maintaineA     The  Wazir  thus 

assumed  a  position  in  the  State  which  was  viewed 
with  jealousy  by  the  Raja>  and  with  envy  by  a  pariy 
headed  by  Parohit  Harjas  and  Wazir  Singh,  who 
strove  to  undermine  the  Minister's  power  to  which 
they  hoped  themselves  to  succeed. 

The  conduct  of  the  Wazir,  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  war,  had  roused  the  Raja's  suspicions. 
There  hardly  appears  sufficient  reason  to  believe, 
with  the  Superintendent  of  the  Hill  States^  tiiat 
Wazir  Gosaon  behaved  with  treachery  towards  his 
master,  but  he,  no  doubt,  intrigued  deeply  with  the 
nue^mdu^  during  Sikhs ;  ho  acccptcd  from  Sirdar 
$hs0mu^wmr.  Raujodh  Siugh    Majithia  a    very 

profitable  farm  of  the  customs  from  Jalandhar  to 
Ladak  as  well  as  a  considerable  revenue  charge  in 
the  plains ;  and  when  the  rising  at  Mandi  took  place, 

t  From  Deputy  Commisftioiier  Kangn  to  Commissioner  Trans- 
SnOej,  dated  S5tli  August  1851. 
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he  remained  at  Philor  with  his  troops  and  delayed 
his  return  under  various  pretexts,  in  spite  of  the 
repeated  orders  of  his  master.  * 

The  Kaja's  power  was  also  much  increased  by 
the  recognition  of  the  British  Government ;  he  felt 
that  he  was  now  able  to  stand  without  the  assistance 
of  his  Minister  and  would  have  been  glad  had  he 
been  able  altogether  to  discard  him.  But  this  he 
could  not  doy  for  the  Minister  was  supported  by  the 
English  authorities,  without  whose  aid  and  protec- 
tion his  position,  his  property  and  even  his  life 
would  have  been  in  danger,  t 

Baja  Balbir  Sen  died  on  the  26th  January 
ThedsmihofR^^  1851,  Icaving  a  son,  Bijai  Singh, 
jBmib4r80n,i35t.  £q^j^  years  of  ago.  Shortly  before 
his  death,  feeling  that  Wazir  Qosaon  was,  after  all, 
the  only  one  of  his  servants  whom  he  could  trust,  he 
sent  for  him  and  communicated  to  him  his  last 
wishes.  But  the  party  hostile  to  the  Wazir  had 
possession  of  almost  all  the  chief  offices  of  the  State, 
The  iniriguM  ^^^  ^OT  a  Considerable  time  there 
whiehf^iiowe*.  appeared  small  hope  of  establishing 
a  stable  administration.  The  mother  of  the  late 
Baja,  who  was  only  a  concubine  of  Baja  Isri  Sen, 
was  an  intriguing  woman,  and  had  several  times 
during  the  life  of  her  son  endeavoured  to  obtain 
some  share  of  power,  but  had  been  as  often  amn- 
marily  put  aside,  and  had  been  for  a  long  time 
forbidden  even  to  enter  the  palace.  On  the  death  of 
Balbir  Sen,  she  at  once  assumed  the  management 
of  the  palace  in  which  was  situated  the  treasury. 
The  accounts  were  in  the  hands  of  Harjas  ELayat^ 

•  Hon'ble  G.  Erskine  to  Secretary  Government  of  India,  No.  44| 
dated  28th  March  1846. 

t  From  Deputy  Commissioner  Kaqgrm  to  C^Hnmissioner  Tuna* 
Satlej,  dated  aoth  January  18M. 
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who  with  the  Parohit  also  assumed  charge  of  the 
Judicial  Department.  The  Sahibni  hated  Wazir 
Gosaon,  who  had  always  opposed  her  intrigues,  and 
threw  her  influence  entirely  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  but  they  found  that  they  were  unable  to 
do  without  him  :  he  was  a  man  of  great  financial 
ability,  of  great  experience  and  had  a  most  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  country.  He  had  retained  control 
of  receipts  and  expenditure,  supervised  the  land 
revenue,  the  salt  and  iron  mines  and  the  general 
income  of  MandL  Accordingly  the  Wazir's  name 
was  submitted  as  one  of  the  Council  of  Regency. 

The  Board  of  Administration  agreed   to  the 

A  c^uneii  of  R*.     Council,    but    thought  the   Wazir 

ge^u^  appointed.        ^^^  unpopukr  to   bc   at  its   head 

The  arguments  of  Mr.  Barnes  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Trans^Satlej  convinced  them,  however,  that  the 
Wazir's  unpopularity  was  only  with  an  intwested 
party,  while  he  was  much  liked  by  the  people  of 
Mandi ;  that  Mian  Bhag  Singh  would  be  unpopular 
as  head  of  the  Council  from  the  fact  of  his  being 
the  next  heir  of  the  throne,  and  that  there  was  no 
other  man  who  was  competent  to  preside  except 
Wazir  Gosaon,  who  wa«  reputed  to  be  the  wisest 
man  in  all  the  hill  country.  He  was  accordingly 
nominated  President,  and  Mian  Bhag  Singh  and  the 
Parohit,  the  spiritual  adviser  of  the  late  Kaja,  the 
other  members* 


*  Omniissioiier  to  Board  of  Administration  27tli  January  1851. 

Deputy  Coinniissioner  to  Commissioner  5th  February  1851.  Secre- 
ftarj  to  Supreme  GovernmeHt  to  Board  of  Administration,  24th  February. 

Deputy  Commissioner  to  Commissioner,  2nd  March.  Commissioner 
to  Deputy  Commissioner,  25th  March.  Deputy  Commissioner  to  Coin- 
ntssioner,  28th  March.  Board  of  Administration  to  Commissioner,  SOtii 
April  1851.  Deputy  Commissioner  to  Commissioner,  SOtb  January 
1858. 
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The    party    opposed  to  the  Wazir  was  still 

ThBimte^f  Mum    powerf  ul,  and  he   did  not  wish  to 

Bhup  Singh  and  the    qqju^q  to  an  ODon  breach  with  them 

i$TT€tnff0fnsnm     pro*  * 

petedfw  hitn.  aa  he  felt  his  position  was  somewhat 

precarious^  and  should  he  be  displaced  his  great 
wealth,  which  he  had  acquired  by  trading,  would 
have  been  in  danger  of  confiscation.  He  trusted 
that  his  rivals  would  soon  bring  themselves  into 
contempt  by  their  incapacity  and  dishonesty  and 
that  his  own  services  would  become  more  and  more 
necessary  to  the  State,  and  this  proved  to  be  the 
case.  Mian  Bhup  Singh  was  one  cause  of  dissension. 
An  allowance  of  Sa.  3,000  per  annum  had  been  pro- 
posed for  him  and  his  two  brothers,  but  this  the 
Government  thought  too  high  and  suggested  Be. 
840,  which  the  Mian  refused  to  accept  and  declared 
his  intention  of  proceeding  to  Lahore  to  urge  his 
claim«*  His  case  was  certainly  a  hard  one.  The 
Wazir  hated  him  bitterly  and  was  averse  to  allowing 
him  any  maintenance  whatever,  while  the  opposite 
party  had  no  reason  to  support  a  pretender  whose 
intrigues  might  ruin  them,  but  who  could  bring 
them  no  advantage.  An  arrangement  was  at  length 
made,  by  which  Bhup  Singh  was  to  receive  Be.  1,220 
a  year,  he  engaging  not  to  disturb  or  enter  the  Mandi 
State.  He  would  not,  however,  swear  fealty  to 
the  reigning  prince  or  renounce  his  own  claim  to 
the  throne,  as  he  imagined  that  this  would  bring 
him  into  contempt  with  his  clan.t 


*  Letters  Board  of  Administration  to  Commissioner  of  15th  January 
1853 ;  ditto  of  23rd  Febmaiy ;  Commisaioner  to  Board  of  Administration 
of  26th  April. 

t  Letters,  Deputy  Cmnmissioner  of  Kangra  to  Commissfoner  of  27th 
Jane  1858 ;  Board  of  Administration  to  Commissioner,  of  27tb  September 
and  19th  November  1853. 
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In  1852,  the  admiilistration  of  Matidi  liad  fallen 
The  fnaiadtnini0^  i^^to  the  confiision  and  disorganiza- 
trationofMandi.  ^^^  which  Wazit  Gosaon  had  fore.- 
seen.  The  oppression  committed  by  the  Courts  of 
Law  was  perhaps  the  worst  of  the  grievances  of 
which  the  people  complained.  So  called  justice  was 
only  an  engine  for  gratifying  private  revenge  or 
avarice;  the  most  severe  punishments  were  in- 
flicted for  the  most  trifling  offences,  and  women 
were  publicly  sold,  by  order  of  Court,  even  for 
offences  committed  by  their  relatives,  while  it  was 
notorious  that  these  orders  were  often  passed  simply 
to  forward  the  licentious  ends  of  adherents  of  the 
Sahibni  and  her  party*.  The  wishes  6f  the  British 
Government,  its  warnings  and  injunctions,  were  alike 
disregarded,  and  it  became  a  question  whether,  in 
the  interest  of  the  country,  the  direct  administration 
should  not  be  assumed  by  the  British  Government 
until  the  majority  of  the  youthful  Baja.  But  it 
TheBegmtevCouf^    ^^  fclt  that  howovor  advautagoous 

be  viewed  by  the  neighbouring  States  with  a  cer- 
tain suspicion,  and  it  was  resolved  to  reorganize 
the  Council  of  Regency,  giving  almost  the  entire 
control  of  the  administration,  judicial  and  financial, 
to  Wazir  Gosaon  whose  loyalty  and  integrity  were 
undoubted.t 


*  The  sale  of  women  by  their  parents,  guardians  or  the  Ooyerti- 
meut  had  always  been  a  custom  in  Kulu  and  Mandi,  and  the  people  of 
the  plains  looked  to  obtaining  their  wives  and  concabines  from  the  hills. 
Widows  and  those  women  who  had  no  one  to  claim  them  were  sold  by 
the  Government,  and  when  the  Sikhs  held  Mandi,  they  rigorously  enforced 
this  right,  nor  did  any  widow  dream  of  taking  a  second  husband  without 
the  permission  of  the  authorities.  This  custom  of  the  country  makes 
the  abuses  of  the  Law  Courts,  as  described  above,  far  less  grave  ihab 
they  would  otherwise  have  been. 

t  Letters,  Deputy  Commissioner  Eangra,  to  Commissioner  dated 
20th  January  1853. 
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Tlie  beoaficial  result9  of  this  step  were   soon 
The  imprwememi    evident.      The    revenue    increased 
which  resulted.  steadllj,  the  people  ceased  to  com- 

plain of  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  in- 
trigues among  the  officers  ot  State  were  very 
little  heard  of.  The  Parohit,  who  was  a  bigoted 
old  priest,  much  respected  by  the  people,  had  charge 
of  the  palace  and  the  domestic  arrangements  ;  while 
Mian  Bhag  Singh,  who  had  little  or  no  ability,  was 
master  of  the  horse.  All  real  power,  the  treasury, 
finance  and  justice,  were  in  the  hands  of  Wazir 
Gosaon,  who,  although  exacting  and  severe,  yet 
ruled  the  little  State  with  the  utmost  wisdom, 
which  was  readily  acknowledged  by  the  Govern- 
ment.* In  1856,  the  salaries  of  the  Members  of 
the  Council  of  Regency  were  doubled,  while  the 
State  expenditure  on  administration  was  consider- 
Beformeiturodu^.  ^^ly  reduced,  and  reforms  such  as 
•^*  the  reduction  of  the  system  of  forced 

labour,  were  carried  out.t  New  regulations  were 
imposed  upon  the  re-marriage  of  widows,  if  that 
could  be  so  called  at  which  no  ceremony  whatever 
took  place,  for  the  Hindu  Law  is  opposed  to  all  such 
re-marriages.  The  widow  who  took  a  new  protector 
was  considered  as  a  mistress  not  as  a  wife ;  the 
connection  was  only  temporary,  and  she  was  often 

•Lettera,  No.  154,  dated  2drd  November  1854,  from  Commis- 
aioner  to  Secretary  to  Chief  Commissioner. 

No,  953,  dated  23rd  December  1854,  from  Secretary  to  Chief 
Commissioner  to  Com.mi8sioner. 

No.  6,  dated  9th  January  1855,  from  Fiuaucial  Commissioner 
to  Secretary  to  Chief  Commissioner. 

No.  92,  dated  29th  January  1855,  from  Secretary  to  Chief  Com- 
missioner to  Secretary  to  Supreme  Government. 

Despatch  from  Court  of  Dii*ectors  to  Government  of  India,  dated 
24th  October  1855. 

t  Report  of  Major  E.  Lake,  dated  25th  September  1856 ;  and  No.  84, 
dated  18th  Octol>er,  from  {Secretary  Chief  Commissioner  to  Commissioner 
Traus-Satlej  States. 
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passed  from  one  master  to  another  as  if  she  had 
been  a  bullock  or  an  article  of  household  furniture. 
By  the  new  rule  a  registration  fee  was  levied  on 
the  re-marriage  of  widows,  a  sum  so  small  as  not  to 
be  felt  as  a  grievance,  while  it  invested  the  new 
engagement  with  a  certain  solemnity  and  legal 
recognition.  A  man  marrying  a  widow  and  desert- 
ing her  or  making  her  over  to  another  was  to  be 
punished  by  law.^ 

On  the  21st  of  July  1859,   Raja  Bijai  Sen  was 
Th€  marrutgm  •/    carried  to  the  grand-daughter  of 
the  Baja.  ^j^^  Raja  of  Datarpur ;   and  on  the 

25th  of  the  same  month  to  a  niece  of  the  Baja  of 
Haripur.  Both  these  families  were  very  poor,  but 
among  Hill  Rajputs  the  high  birth  of  the  wife  is 
chiefly  looked  to  and  these  marriages  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  the  people  of  Mandi, 

The  Raja  was  at  this  time  an  intelligent  boy 
of  thirteen,  the  superintendence  of  his  education  was 
entrusted  to  the  Parohit,  one  of  the  Members  of  the 
Council  of  Regency,  but  the  old  man  had  a  bigoted 
dislike  to  instruction  in  English  or  Persian,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  remind  him  that  his  position  merely 
depended  upon  a  proper  discharge  of  his  duty,  t 
This  admonition  had  however  no  effect  Not  only 
was  the  education  of  the  Raja  neglected,  but  both 
the  Parohit  and  Wazir  Gosaon  winked  at,   even  if 


*  No.  182,  fiom  Commiseioner  Trans-Satlej  States  to  Secretaiy, 
Chief  Commissioner,  dated  13th  December  18^6,  enclosing  petition  of 
Wazir  Gosaon ;  and  No.  92,  from  Secretaiy  Chief  Commissioner  to  Com* 
missioner  Trans-Satlej  States,  dated  14th  February  1857. 

This  enactment  was  the  moi*e  necessaiy,  for  the  immorality  of 
Mandi  was  a  proverb  in  all  the  hill  countiy,  in  which  female  chastity 
was  everywhere  a  rare  virtae. 

t  Report  of  Commissioner,  Trans-Satl^  States^  dated  20th  July 
1859  (  and  letter  889,  dated  5th  August  1859,  from  Secretary  to  Govem- 
ment  Punjab  to  Commissioner  Traus-Satlej  States. 
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they  did  not  encourage,  excesses  which  seriously 
injured  the  constitution  of  the  young  Prince. 

In  May  1861,  the  Commissioner  visited  Mandi, 
pmrohu      8hib^    aud  fiudiug  that  the  accounts  of  the 
fromMandt.  Farohit  s   negligencc  had  been  m 

no  way  exaggerated,  but  that  his  influence  over  the 
Raja  was  only  for  evil,  deported  him  to  Kangra, 
and  fined  the  Wazir,  who  had  not  been  less  culpable, 
two  thousand  rupees.  The  Government  approved 
of  these  measures  and  further  directed  that  the  sons 
of  the  Parohit  should  also  be  banished  from  Mandi.* 

No  one  was  appointed  to  succeed  Parohit 
Shibshankar  in  the  Council  of  Regency.  There 
was  not  indeed  a  man  in  Mandi  competent  to  per- 
form all  the  duties  which  were  supposed  to  be 
performed  by  the  Parohit,  nor  was  it  advisable 
to  place  in  Council  a  third  member  whose  influence 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  united  with 
that  of  the  Wazir  to  diminish  the  influence  of  Mian 
Bhag  Singh,  the  Raja's  uncle.  After  this  change  in 
the  administration,  affairs  progressed  more  smoothly, 
and,  in  1863,  Mr.  Clarke,  an  officer  of  the  Educa- 
tional Department,  was  appointed  to  superintend 
the  Raja's  education,  t 

The  Government  of  India,  in  1864,  granted  the 

Salute  granted  to    I^ja  »  salute   of  elcvcn  guns,  and 

***  ^'^"^  the  right  of  being  received  by  an 

Assistant  Commissioner  on  his  arrival  at  the  head 


^  Letter,  No.  53,  from  Commissioner  Traiis-Satlej  States  to  Secre- 
tary to  Government  pQDJab,  dated  3rd  May  1861  ;  and  No.  378,  dated 
16tli  May  1861,  of  Secretary  to  Government  Punjab  to  Commissioner 
Traus-Satl^  States. 

t  Letters,  Government  of  India  Foreign  Department^  No.  2656 
of  the  23rd  May  1861;  No.  19,  of  the  1 0th  January  1862;  and, 
No.  149,  from  the  Commissioner  Trans-Satlej  States,  to  Secretaiy  to 
Government  Punjab. 
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quarters  of  a  district,*  and,  on  the  12th  of  October 
1866,  the  Baja,  having  attained  his   majority,  waa 

znHmU€dm9»aja,    u^vosted  in  full   Darbar   with  the 
^***'  usual  khilats   of  investiture  by  the 

Commissioner  of  Jalandhar.  The  influence  of  Wazir 
Gosaon  was  at  this  time  very  small,  and  the  Baja 
wished  to  place  most  of  the  power  in  the  hands  of 
his  uncle ;  but  he  was  induced  to  abandon  this  inteo- 
tion,  and  make  friends  with  the  Wazir  whom  he 
confirmed  in  all  his  appointments. 

Desirous  of  marking  his  sense  of  the  benefits 

Tke  pubiUf  «M»rJto    dcrived  from  the  prudent  manage- 
piann^byiheR^a.    j^^^^^  ^f  jj^    Ministors,   the   Raja 

determined,  as  an  auspicious  commencement  of  his 
reign,  to  devote  a  lakh  of  rupees  from  the  savings 
which  had  accumulated  during  his  minority,  to 
public  works  most  beneficial  to  his  State.  These 
included  a  post  office,  connected  with  the  Govern- 
ment Postal  Department ;  a  large  school  at  Mandi ; 
a  dispensary ;  a  good  mule  road  from  Baijnath  to 
Sultanpur  Kulu,  over  the  Babbu  Pass,  and  serais 
and  travellers'  bungalows  along  the  line  of  road 
from  the  Kangra  valley,  through  Mandi,  towards 
Kulu  and  Simla.  These  works  were  at  once  under- 
taken ;  some  have  been  already  completed  and  others 
are  still  in  progress.t 

The  promise  of  the  opening  of  the  Baja's  reign 

Th^pnftnU€ofth€    has   uot,    uufortunatcly,    been  rea- 

eommencement    of    i^^od.     It  might   reasouablv  havo 

the  Hnja*»  reign  not  O  J        ^ 

fulfilled.  been  supposed  that  in   Mandi,   a 

•  No.  394,  Goverumeut  of  India  Foi*e^u  Department,  dated  13th 
April  1864. 

t  Letter  of  the  1 3th  October  1866,  from  Commissioner  Jalandhar 
to  Secretary  Qovernmeut  Punjab ;  and  No.  881  dated  8rd  December 
1866,  of  Government  Punjab. 

No.  129,  of  the  8th  April  1867,  from  Commissioner  Jalandhar 
to  Seci-etary  to  GoTornmeut  Punjab. 
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State  completely  under  the  control  of  the  BritiBh 
Government,  which  had  not  bound  itself,  as  else- 
where, to  abstain  from  all  interference  with  its 
internal  management,  the  young  Chief  might  have 
received  a  training  such  as  would  fit  him  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  a  ruler  with  honesty  and  ability,  to 
know  the  servants  whom  he  might  with  safety  trust 
and  to  study  the  welfare  of  the  people  entrusted  to 
his  care.  From  the  time  that  the  Baja  had  been 
four  years  old  his  education  and  training  had  been 
conducted  under  the  direction  and  care  of  Government 
officials,  and  for  several  years  previous  to  his  instal- 
lation an  English  tutor  had  been  specially  appointed 
to  superintend  his  studies  and  complete  his  educa- 
tion. But  the  influence  of  the  zanana  and  the  evil 
counsels  of  men  who  found  their  interest  in  the 
incapacity  of  the  Chief  have  made  Mandi  furnish 
another  example  of  the  almost  universal  rule  which 
shows  a  long  minority  in  a  Native  State  to  be  fatal 
to  the  character  of  the  Chief. 

The  administration  of  Mandi  soon  fell  into  the 
The  ditorder  and    greatest  coufusiou,  the   Kaja  would 
Mandi.  not  himself  attend  to  business,  and 

was  jealous  of  the   interference   and  advice  of  his 
Minister.     All   expenditure   on  useful   works   was 
The  warning  of  the    stopped,  the  reveuuc  was  wasted  on 
GinHfmm^nt.  uuworthy  objects,  and  the  Viceroy, 

in  1868,  found  it  necessary  to  convey  to  the  Raja 
a  most  serious  warning  to  the  effect  that  the  arrange- 
ment concluded  with  the  Mandi  State  in  1846 
gave  to  the  British  Government  the  power  of 
removing  fVom  the  throne  any  ruler  who  might 
prove  himself  of  worthless  character  and  incapable 
of  properly  conducting  the  administration,  and  this 
power,  in  the  interests  of  the  people  and  the  country 
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would  be  exercised  if  friendly  counsel  was  found 
unavailing.  • 

The  result  of  this  warning  was  a  temporary 
A  fMwc^NfMOiM-    improvement  in  the  administration^ 
^vp***^*^  but  matters  soon  relapsed  into  their 

former  state,  and,  in  June  1870,  Mr.  Clarike  was 
removed  from  the  position  of  Councillor  to  the  Baja, 
which  he  had  occupied  since  October  1866,  when 
the  Chief  was  installed,  and  Mr.  E«  Harrison,  b.  c.  s., 
was  appointed  in  his  place  to  advise  the  Ilaj» 
in  all  matters  of  administration  in  association  with 
Wazir  Gosaon  and  to  endeavour  to  introduce  into 
Mandi  the  reforms  long  promised  and  long  delayed,  t 
The  population  of  the  Mandi  State  is  about 
Thepopuiationand  1,40,000.  Tho  reveuuc  according  to 
rev^ue^fMundi.  ^^  latest  retums  is  about  Bs. 
3,50,000  per  annumu  The  principal  sources  of  revenue 
are  the  land  tax,  salt  and  iron,  the  former  yield- 
ing nearly  half  the  revenue  and  salt  one-third.  The 
ordinary  expenditure  can  be  easily  kept  down  to 
two  lakhs  and  a  half,  including  the  tribute  paid  to  the 
British  Government  of  one  lakh  of  rupees. 

The  revenue  from  salt  has  somewhat  increased 
of  late  years,  while  that  from  the  iron  mines  has 
remained  nearly  stationary.  In  the  financial  year 
1851-52,  the  receipts  from  these  sources  were  Ss. 
74,887  and  25.474   respectively;  in   1854-55,   Bs. 


*  Report  of  Commissioner  Jalandhar  to  Punjab  Gvvemment,  Go* 
vemment  Punjab  to  Government  of  India,  No.  481,  dated  27th  Novem- 
ber 1868 ;  Government  of  India,  to  Government  Punjab,  No  1503,  dated 
18th  December  1868  ;  Lieutenant  Governor  to  Kaja  of  Mandi,  dated 
29th  January  1869 ;  Secretary  of  State*8  despatch  No.  50,  dated  4th 
March  1869. 

t  Commissioner  Jalandhar  to  GovemmeDt  Punjab,  dated  18th  June 
1870. 

Government  Punjab  to  Commissioner  Jalandhar,  No.  798,  dated 
9th  July  1870. 
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85;353  and  Rs.  29,835;  in  1857-58,  Rs.  85,378 
and  Rs.  19,116 ;  and  in  1861-62,  fie,  100,545  and 
fis.  24,772,  The  land  revenue  never  rises  much 
above  fis.  1,55,000.  The  Mandi  State  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  maintain  a  military  force.  There  are  no 
cavalry  and  the  artillery  consists  of  four  small  guns. 
In  the  present  year,  1870,  there  are  nominally  1,750 
infantry  entertained,  armed  with  swords  and  match- 
locks, but  they  are  quite  undisciplined  and  their 
duties  are  those  of  rural  police. 

They  are  paid  in  grain   or  by  an  assignment 
of  land. 
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The  following  Statements,  drawn  up  in  the  early 
years  of  British  administration  of  the  Cis-Satlej  territory, 
are  in  many  cases  incorrect  and  some  of  the  names  are 
difficult  to  trace ;  but  they  contain  much  interesting 
iu formation  and  are  accordingly  published  without  any 
attempt  at  correction. 
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-STATEMENT   OP   THE   CONQUESTS  AND 

YEAES  1214,  1215, 


i% 

Talnqfts. 

ParganaliB. 

Prom  whom  taken. 

18 

1] 

Lndhiana,    ... 

Eani  Roy  Ilias  Bai  Alyas, 

6 

Ditto,      ... 

Baui  Boy  Ilias  and  Bani  Luchmy, 

1 

Xhimdalat    . . . 

Ditto,      ... 

Bani  Boy  Ilias, 

9 

IHtto,       ... 

Ditto,      ... 

Ditto,    and        ditto. 

14 

Ditto,      ... 

Ditto, 

2 

Kote,"       ... 

Pynb, 

Dittos 

2 

Jugrraon, 

Tahara, 

Ditto, 

2 

Busia, 

Ditto,      ... 

Wife  of  Miah  Ghonse, 

8 

Ghnngrana, 

Pynb, 

Gujnr  Sing  &  Jnt  Mnl  Sing  of  Boypoor, 

27 

Moumda,     ... 

Sirhind, 

Sons  of  Dnrmm  Sing,  of  Umborsir, 

17 

Buddowala,... 

Lndhiana,   ... 

Bani  Boy  Dias. 

8 

Ditto,       ... 

Ditto,      ... 

Ditto,    and  Sikhs  of  Khonna,. . , 

5 

Tahara, 

Ditto, 

2 

Pynb. 

Ditto,     and  Lnohmy, 

4 

Ghtuigraaar... 

Ditto,      ... 

Goojnr  Sing  and  Jaie  Sing, 

1 

Ditto,      ... 

Ditto,      ... 

Ditto        and  Jnt  Mnl  Sing, 

2 

... 

13 

Kote, 

Pynb, 

8 

Ditto,       ... 

Tahara, 

Ditto, 

1 

Ditto,       ... 

Pynb, 

Ditto,    and  Ooojar  %ig^ 

2 

Bosia, 

Tahanh 

Wif  0  of  If  iah  Ghonse, 

6 

Tnlwundee,... 

Ditto,       ... 

1 

Jagraon, 

Ditto,       ... 

Ditto, 

2 

GhnngraoA,... 

Ditto,       ... 

,  Goojnr  Sing, 

5 

Ditto,       ... 

Ditto,       ... 

Ditto,        and  Kabool  Khan, 

4 

Ditto,       ... 

Ditto,       ... 

Goojnr  Sing, 

2 

Kunnah, 

Pynb, 

Banee  Boypoozoer 

8 

Ditto,       ... 

Sirhind, 

Ditto. 

7 

Ditto,       ... 

^b. 

;  Bon  Sing,  and  Nadown  Sin^ 

1 

Ditto,       ... 

Maohnnwars, 

I                  Ditto, 

8 

DhaVa, 

Lndhiana,    ... 

Banee  Boy  Bias, 

3 

Ditto,       ... 

Ditto,       ... 

Ditto.      and  Sikhs  of  Kanknt, 

8  jKote, 

■pynb. 

Buee  Boy  Ilias, 

71    Juirraon,      ... 

Tahara, 

1                   Ditto. 

1  'Basia, 

Ditto,       ... 

,  Wife  of  Miah  Ghonse, 

19   Tnlwundee, ... 

Ditto,       ... 

Banee  Boy  Ilias. 

41    Narain  Gurh, 

Kahnn, 

3  .Eoypore,     ^.. 

Pjmb, 

Jnt  Mnl  Sing,  and  Hnlla  Sing, 

12    Ghilla, 

Lndhiana,    . . . 

'  Banoo  Boy  Iluw,  and  Lnehmy, 

14 

Ditto.       ... 

Pynb, 

!                   Ditto,     and     ditto. 

8 

Ditto,       ... 

Ditto,       ... 

Ditto,     and  Nnnd  Sing, 

8 

Kote, 

Ditto,       ... 

25 

Jngraon, 

Tahara, 

1                  Ditto. 

7 

Tnlwnndee,... 

Ditto,       ... 

'  Synd  Mahomed.  SyndMina,  ABaaw  Ilias^ 

2 

Ditto,       ... 

Ditto,       ... 

Banee  Boy  Ilias, 

12 

Dnrrnmkote, 

Ditto,       ... 

Banee  of  Sirdar  Tara'  Sing, 

77 

Koteknpoora, 

Ditto,       ... 

Jnggrnt  Sing  of  Booroea, 

12 

Zeerah, 

Ditto,       ... 

Wife  of  Mohur  Sing 

21 

Turrndkote, 

Ditto,       ... 

Goolab  Sing. 

6  ,'Sanewall,     ... 

Pynb. 

Banee  Lnehmy, 

8  1 

Eahoo, 

Ditto, 

13  i 

Ditto, 

10  Jundbur, 

) 

12   Chnndpore, ... 
14  jDhmi)^, 

i  ^  Ryhimabad 

>  ]ECaho  Mahomed  Khaa» 

12f  •  Baardpoor,... 

') 
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GRANTS  OP  EAJA  RANJIT  SINGH  IN  THE  PASLI  AND 
1216,i»1806,  1807,  1808. 


To  whom  ffiren. 

Estimated  revenQ*. 

Yoar. 

Baja  Bhag  Singh, 

14,040 

1214 

Ditto, 

1,340 

1214 

Ditto, 

710 

1214 

Ditto, 

1,940 

1214 

Ditto, 

1,720 

1214 

Ditto, 

600 

1214 

Ditto, 

1,400 

1214 

Ditto, 

1,510 

1214 

Ditto, 

2,255 

1215 

Ditto, 
GToordat  Sing, 

17,000 

42,515 

1215 

16,600 

1214 

Ditto, 

750 

1214 

Ditto, 

4,480 

1214 

Ditto, 

360 

1214 

Ditto, 

1,805 

1214 

Ditto, 

550 

1214 

Ditto, 
BaJA  Joswnnt  Sing, 

250 

83,790 

1216 

14/240 

1214 

Ditto, 

4,000 

1214 

Ditto, 

810 

1214 

Ditto, 

1,630 

1214 

Ditto, 

5,310 

1214 

Ditto, 

700 

1214 

Ditto, 

1,960 

1214 

Ditto, 

1,400 

1214 

Ditto, 

315 

1215 

Ditto, 

525 

1216 

Ditto, 

1,000 

1216 

Ditto, 

1,502 

1216 

Ditto, 
Futta  Sing,  Aloowalia, 

800 

34,240 

1216 

4,280 

1214 

Ditto, 

410 

1214 

Ditto, 

8,620 

1214 

Ditto, 

26,195 

1214 

Ditto, 

210 

1214 

Ditto, 

5,800 

1214 

Ditto, 

12,580 

1215 

Ditto, 
Dewan  Mohkom  Chnnd, 

1,200 

54,205 

1215 

6,680 

1214 

Ditto, 

2,075 

1214 

Ditto, 

640 

1214 

Ditto, 

5,770 

1214 

Ditto, 

13,770 

1214 

Ditto, 

3,000 

1214 

Ditto, 

2,110 

1214 

Ditto, 

401 

1215 

Ditto, 

61,400 

1215 

Ditto, 

7,500 

1215 

Ditto, 

19,125 

1216 

Ditto, 

2,461 

1216 

Ditto, 

1,778 

1216 

Ditto, 

2,525 

1216 

Ditto, 

25,000 

1,54,235 

1216 
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STATEMENT  OP  THE  CONQUESTS  AND  GRANTS  OP 


14 


Talnqaa. 


Farganali. 


Ftoul  vhom  tskan* 


Jofraon, 
Bosifty 

TolwimdMy. 


IMtto^ 


Ditto, 


12  [BhiimitQiiiii,Pyiib» 
17 
1 


25 
5 

34 
13 


27 

9 

20 

7 

4 


IHtto, 

IMtto, 
Labann  Qtah, 

Ditto,      .. 
DhimnoQr,  .. 

Dtnmmkote, 
Share  Qnrh, 

Glnmgranay.. 


Byhimabad, 
Bahoo, 

Ditto, 
Byhimabad, 

Ditto,       .. 

Tahara, 
Ditto, 

Ditto, 


Kbimmr,     . . .  Sixhind, 


Chnlloadee,.. 
Kylawnr,     ., 

Ghrnigrana,. 
Ditto,  . 
Ditto,  . 
Ditto,      . 


Jndreo, 
Booma, 

Pyttb, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 


Banee  Boy  Ilias  and  Ooojor  SSny, 
Banee  Boy  Jlias, 
Wife  of  Miah  GQiouw^ 

Banee  Boy  Him,, 


Wife  of  Tkpa  Sinn^ 
Ditto, 

Ditto,  ... 

Ditto, 
Dittos 
Ditto, 

Ditto, 
Ditto, 

Goojur  Bingt  and  Teekoshi^ 

Dnmun  Sing^ 

Wife  of  Snrdar  Banfali  Sinfp^ 
Ditto, 

(Joojnr  Sinf', 

Goojur  Sing,  and  Jote  Sing, 

Goojnr  Sing,  and  Patans  of  Kote  Melor, 

Goojar  Sing, 


This  list  was  drawn  up  in  1809,  A.  D. 
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EAJAH  EANJIT  SINQlI.-(C<mHn«ed.) 

f 

To  whom  giren. 

Estimated  revenue. 

lYear. 

BusawaSing, 

614 

1214 

Ditto, 

4,900 

1214 

Ditto, 
Sirdar  Banga  Sing, 

1,200 

6,914 
400 

1214 

400 

1214 

Ohnrba  Sing, 

4,370 

1215 

Ditto, 

6,011 

1215 

Ditto, 

800 

1215 

Ditto, 

120 

1215 

Ditto, 

6,168 

1815 

Ditto. 
Ator  Sing, 

8,665 

22,634 

1215 

8,080 

1215 

Dittos 
Dola  Sing, 
Jodh  Singh,  Biinsta, 
Jodh  Sing,  KnlsoM, 

980 

4,010 

70 

42,000 

1216 

70 

1215 

42,000 

1216 

6,t)00 

1216 

Ditto, 
Kamm  Sing,  of  VfngU^ 

4,000 

10,000 

1216 

13,385 

1215 

Ditto, 

3,850 

1215 

Ditto, 

3.410 

1215 

Ditto, 

Total,    ... 

3,820 

23,415 

1215 

4,00,518 

(Signed)  D.  OCHTEBTOKT, 

JA§utenant  Colonel. 
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^iqitato  J.— STATEMENT  OP  CHIEFS  POSSESSINa 

TEEEITOET  BETWEEN  THE  SUTLEJ  AND  BIAS  OE 

DOAB  JULLUNDHUE.  EXCLUSIVE  OF  DISTEICTS  IN 

THE  HILLS,  AS  TAKEN  FEOM  OLD  DOCUMENTS 

(PEIVATELT  OBTAINED)  IN  THE  TIME  OP 

ADINA  BEG  KHAN,  HIJEA 1167-70,  OE  ABOUT 

1750  A.  D. 


PoTgonali. 

Bevenne. 

Grand 
Total. 

F0SCB8. 

KameBof  th« 
Chiefs. 

1 

1 

1^ 

8110000  BiBgh*                12 

rallawnn.        ...< 

10,000 

10,000 

40 

Birdar  Fatta  Sing  Aloo,  ... 

Ditto,           ...' 

1,45,000 

Ditto, 

Shakoopoor,    ... 

2,65,141 

Ditto, 

Snltapoor. 

61,105 

-    7,000 

Ditto. 

Badshahpoor,... 

70,031 

Ditto, 

Itwarpoor, 

90,195 

Ditto, 

Hydeabad,      ... 

7.011 

6.88,483 

fioodh  Singh,  Pynilapom, 

Jalnndhur, 

4,75,504 

'1 

Ditto, 

Pnttedanath, ... 

65,314 

400 

Ditto, 

Sohadnrree,    ... 

24,045 

5,64,863 

J 

Godh  Singh,  BanigorriA,... 

Meanee, 

11,901 

Ditto, 

Byhimabad.    ... 

4,604 

Ditto, 

/Loberabad,     ... 

91,450 

Ditto, 

Dyaooah, 

2,21,000 

Ditto, 
Ditto, 

Hajipoor, 
Bassyedndeal, 

15,000 
11,901 

•    3,000 

2,000 

Ditto, 

Sharepoor,      ... 

7,000 

Ditto, 

Myiuiee. 

11,501 

Ditto, 

Zohoora, 

41,101 

Ditto, 

NawNnngal,  ... 
Dardnch  Bahoo. 

51,021 

4,66,779 

J 

Dewan  Moknm  Singh,     . . . 

6,11,510 

Ditto, 

Nakodnr, 

31,101 

6,42.611 

Son  <rf  Dunn  Singh,  crfAm- 

ritsur. 

Manlpoor, 

SnmChowlan,... 

Bndgewara,     ... 

Sheir  Gurh,     ... 
Hnrana. 

Mollont, 

1,61,901 

1,61,901 

1.85,911 

4,391 

78.429 
2,711 

400 
1.000 

]     1,000 

Oodh  Singh,  Knlsea, 

1,85,911 

Baja  Snnsar  Ohnnd, 

4,391 

Wife  of  Bngale  Singh,     ... 
Ditto, 

3,307 
75,122 

GandaKohie, 

2,711 

500 

HohtiT  Singh,  son  of  Hnn- 

ea  Singh. 

Ghnrdoombala, 

Koormnhal, 

Saknr, 

61,525 

s  s.  i 

15C 
1,50( 

Chnrrut  Singh,t 

50,111 

Da^a  Singh, 

25,00C 

Total,    ... 

28,92,415 

14,490    2,500 

*  Dependent  on  the  wife  of  Bhnngel  Singh. 
t  Dependent  on  Fatta  Singh  Allowalia. 

This  list  was  drawn  np  in  the  year  1808  A..  D.,  and  is  incorrect  in  some 
paKioolars.  bnt  is  given  for  what  it  is  worth. 
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^ppmblf   IT.— STATEMENT  OP  THE  POWER  AND  EES0TJRCE3 
OF   THE   SIKH  CHIEFS    BETWEEN    THE    SUTLEJ 
AND  JUMNA. 


Karnes. 


Distinctioti 
oi  plftce  of 
residence. 


FORCB, 


Maharaja  Sahib  8ingh, 

BhaeoB  Lai  Singh*  Busawa  Singh,  and 

Knrm  Singh, 
Baja  Jaswont  Singh, 

,y      Bhag  Singh,   and  depcmdantu, 
Kawab  Behmnt  Khan, 
Sirdar  Goordnt  Singh, 

„       Dnlcha  Singh, 

„       Bhugwan  Singh,  Jymtil  Singh 
and  Golab  Singh, 

„       Bar  ga  Singh  and  Goolab  Sin gh, 
Banoe  Dya  Konr,  and  dependftnte, .. 
Attaolla  Khan  and  I'athana, 
Bocxlh  Singh, 

Jodh   Singh  and  dependants* 
Sirdar  Fntta  Singh  AUoooh, 
Mia  Manl  Leaoh, 
Jowar  Singhi 
Oolab  Sin^i  Hehtab  Singh  and  Dya 

Singh, 
Dava  Singh, 
<jk)paal  Singh, 

Sodhe  Snrjun  Singh  and  IMar  Singh, 
Sodhe  Chnmt  Singh, 
Knnd  Singhf 
Goojnr  Singh* 
Chnmt  Singh) 

Shair  Singh  and  Sooja  Singh, 
Dnbail  Sing^  and  Bagh  Sing^, 
Joy  8ingh, 

Beer  Singh  and  Beep  Singh, 
Mohur  Singh, 
Miah  Noadahf 
Bang  Singh,  Itnlgah, 
Punjab  Singh, 
K ntha  Singh, 
Hummeer  Singh, 
Kootnbooddeen  Khan  Kapoor, 
Doonah  Singh, 
Sikhfl  of  Byrar, 
Fntta  Singh  and  Ban)oet  Sing]^ 


Pnteahkh, 

Kythal  Baut^ 

Kaba, 

Jindh, 

Koonjpoora* 

Ladwah* 

Bndonir, 

Boorea, 

Thnnasir  and  Belhi^ 

Umbalah, 

Mnlair  Kotla, 

Fyzoolapoor* 

Knlseah, 

Iseroo, 

Bamgorh,      * 

Baroope,        * 

Syheedgixrh, 

Bngyaean, 

Mansemajra,  * 

Mnkhowfd,      * 

Machewara,    * 

Chomkoor* 

Nara, 

Ladderii, 

Sooter, 

'Mnllowdah, 

Oharank, 

Bnddowree, 

Tnlwande  Majooka, 

'Bndnee, 

Bakharee, 

Sadoora, 

Khoomaneshy 

Pnkkee, 

Mumdont, 

Ferozepoor, 

Maharajke* 

Oiahabad, 


TOTlL, 


I  I 

2,000    1,000     6,10.000 


600 
400 
600 
250, 
1,000 
125 

60o' 
825 
500 
400 
200 
1/)00 

800 

250 
500 
200' 
800 

70 

40 

50 
100 
200 
220 

25 
150 

25 
150 

40 
100 
200 

40 
800 

60 
100 
200! 


400 


2,25,000 
1,50,000 
1,25,000 

50,000 
1,50,000 

60,000 

1,00,000 
75,000 
95,000 
40,000 
15,000 

1,50,000 
50,000 
40,000 

1,00,000 

50,000 
50,000 
1,00,000 
1,10,000 
20^00 
10,000 

ia»,ooo 

10,000 
15,000 
35,000 

5,000 
20,000 

5,000 
10,000 

4,000 
10,000 
10,000 

5,000 

5,000 
10,000 
15,000 
40,000 


11,450 


1,400  25,84,000 


•  Near  the  Hilla. 


This  list  was  drawn  up  about  1808,  A.  D.  It  is  rery  far  from  oorreot, 
and  mnoh  under-estiniates  both  the  revenue  enjoyed  by  the  Chiela,  and  tbe 
niunber  of  men  they  coold  put  into  the  fielcL — lu  O. 
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^pjmife  f .— StATEMENT  OP  THE    POSSESSIONS, 
MILITARY  FORCE,   AND  REVENUE,  OF  T4iE 
SIKH  CHIEFTAINS  SOUTH    OF  THE  SUTLEJ, 
t>UAVVN  UP  A.  D.  1809v 


:^ame«. 

^OlV^LB,  AOw 

Aeventie. 

Military  force* 

lUja  Sahib   Singh, 

Dutiea  ooUected  ih  the  town  of  Pa- 

and    hia     depen- 

tiala. 

27,000 

^ftuH 

DatieB  colleoted  »t  ths  Tilkge  Boo- 

19,000 

Duties  collected  on  mo]S)go  throu«rh- 

out  the  Ea^'8  territory. 

2&,000 

Pacganah   Ginor  and        56  yiltages, 

22,000 

Bnrwahih  Batter  with       86      „   ... 

19,000 

ttannee  Magra  alid            82      ),    ... 

16,000 

Korainwith                         30       „  ... 

14,200 

Knnheer                              45      „  ... 

45,000 

Mardanpnr &  fiarpalpnr,  40      „  ... 

40,000 

^urwanon Krotan  with    80      „  ... 

19,000 

Ablnwal,                               87       „  ... 

10,000 

Jagirjib,                             26      „  ... 

10,000 

Sefabad,                                24      ,s  •• 

20,700 

Sirhind,                                40       „  ... 

25,000 

Mondpnf  KoolottHdwiih,  28      „    •. 

14,000 

HimmatOurh,                  260      >)    •• 

10,000 

l^j  Gurh»                            17.6   ,.  ... 
Pflial,                                  tO.6  „  ... 

11,000 
85,000 

Dhodi,                                 29-6   .,  ... 

14,000 

12,000 

UmarOarh,                          50-6   „  ... 

40,000 

Sherpor  Basaawtvli  with  25-6   „  ... 

16,000 

€hinam,                                35-6   „  ... 

17,000 

Dhurboh                              25-6   „  ... 

15,000 

ISMoak,                                29.6  »  ... 

22,000 

Utkhiria,                             40-6   „  ... 

12,000 

Bathinda,                            60-6   „  ... 

35,000 

Hndeanh  and  BAmaJfth)    40-6   ,•  ... 

17,000 

Palvih,                                 84-6   „  ... 

10,000 

Oolniwal,                               7-6   „  ... 

10,000 

B&lu>                                    20-6   ,»  ... 

2,000 

Banoochat,                          45      ,»  ... 

40,000 

TAbn,                                   40-6  „  ... 

24,000 

Paujanr  Dun  with              40      „  ... 

10,000 

Jhariy,                                 18-6  »  ... 

10,000 

Tarneh,                               35-6   „  ... 

9,000 

lUbnniah)                              55-6   „  ... 

12,000 

Gamanah,                            80-6   „  ... 

10,000 

BadBikhri,                           25-6  „  ... 

11,200 

MohriTega,                      40-6  „  ... 

15,000 

Gamnrdgarh,                       20-6   „  ... 

11,000 

Mihilari,                               30-6   „  ... 

10,000 

Hareg.                                 80-6   „  ... 

11,000 

Chumarn  Shamdi  with       12-6   „  ... 

3,000 

Maudpur  Sahori,  with       15-6   „  ... 

7,000 

Khuraliwith                      56      „  ... 

2,000 

Horse,  2,500 

Laungowal,                          11-6   „  ... 

5,000 

Foot,     2,200 

Mnssin  garh,                      35-6  „  ... 
Manshnh,                            10-6   „  ... 

10,000 
6,000 

with  a  con- 
siderable num- 

Talwandi*                           14-6   „  ... 

5,000 

ber  of  gona  of 

Moripur,                              16.6   „  ... 

13,000 

varioiu 

Chiwaltal,                           17-6   „  ... 

9,000 

Total,    ... 

8,36,500 
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MaiM. 

Towns,  Ao. 

Beyenna. 

MOttttyfoNa. 

BU  LU  Siof  ud 

IhiiiMooaMMatKytlttl, 

28,500 

25Y]I]acM, 

25,000 

KibU  Taahiqa,  with          41      „  ... 

47,350 

Hortasapor,                          7-6  „  ... 

7,000 

Dbanitah  Bant,                27-6  „  ... 

21,850 

Oiilloh,                               «0.6  „  ... 

50,000 

mhohEOi,                            12.6  „  ... 

10,500 

Knhtr, 

8,000 

Dabsr  Cluhboh,                    9      „  ... 

1,600 

Chall  BnohoHi                      ^      »  ... 

1,200 

PatohKot,                          8      „.,. 

500 

Pundri,                                 7      

11,400 

iHii.                                      «      „  ... 

7,000 

Ho&barg,                             7      „  ... 

1,250 

Amir,                                   4-6  „  ... 

2,000 

18,000 

ChuTMi,                                    5.6   ^    ... 

17,000 

Half  of  the  town  of  Quills 

nahand,                           22-6  „   .., 

19,000 

Faridinu,&o.,                   IM  „    ... 

16,000 

PossettionBiB  thaBua- 

15,000 

Total  Beyeane, 

8,02«65Q 

iC«mSii«li.     ... 

Kdkralah, 
Mardirhixah, 
Sonaob, 
Bamoh, 
Bndkdab,  4o.»  4o.t 

Nnmber  of  Tillacw  unknown^ 

27,000 

aiMw»ffiii(ii,  ... 

AnanU,                         14-10  villatfes, 

25,000 

GiymtolnmbrBQyit 

Singh,                       IM      ^    ... 

6,914  Horse,      000 

Foot,     2,000 

Total Boirenve of  BlialLal  Sing^  dK»., 

8,91,564 

2,900 

Bhmff  Sfatgh   vid 

Ear  Bhodoh,                     20  yillages, 

50,500 

bia  dependftati,     ... 

Duties  oolleoted  in  Jhind, 

18,000 

And,                                  72.0   „  ... 

52,000 

Safidon                               12      „  ... 

ic,oeo 

Panjgirann  Ao.,                 10      „  ... 

5,000 

Laohaneh,                                    „  ... 

45,600 

Sangtnr,                                     „  ... 

25,000 

Bhnwanoh,                                   ,,  ... 

14,000 

Half  of  Gohana  and          26      „  ... 

21,000 

BarsatAo.,                         20      „  ... 

16,500 

Bassian  and  other  places 

Horse      800 

in  the  Beraneh  oonntry, 

20,000  Foot,        200 

DharmOarh,                    M     „  ... 
Total  Bavenne,    .». 

2,77,000 

2,000 
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APPENDIX  D.—((hntmBea). 


Names. 

Towns,  &o. 

Bevenue. 

MiHtaryfonw. 

Jnswant  Singli,   ... 

Duties  collected  at  Nahba  and  other 

places 

19,700 

30  Tillages. 

26,000 

Pakhowal,                           25      „  ... 

82,000 

Bahadro,                             25      „  ... 

15,000 

Amhih,                                20      „  ... 

16,000 

Phnl,                                   22       „  ... 

10,000 

Dhanolah,                          20      „  ... 

15,000 

Andlu.                                 17       

19,000 

Horse,     800 

DhoLih,                               11      „  ... 

8.000 

Foot,        600 

Baddo,                                   7      

4,000 

6  large  guns 

Bori,                                   80      

25,000 

8  small  onea. 

Kanyya.                             U      ..  ... 

15,000 

Total  Bevenue,     ... 

2,04,700 

1,200 

Onrdit  Singh,  and 

Duties  collected  at  Ladhuana, 

12,2U0 

hit  dependants,    ... 

And                                     94  villages 

81,350 

Baddowal,                           26      „  ... 

80,000 

Paddhi,                               18      „  ... 

17,000| 

Shekpoora,                           9      „  ... 

9,000 

Singhor  and  20  villages  taken  from  the 

family  of  Diwan  Singh, 

50,000 

Total  Bevenue,     ... 

1,99,550 

DalSingK, 

HalfofthetownofIndriand2  villages. 

4,000  Horse,  1,580 

Dunna  Singh,  Mah> 

Foot,        400 

na  Singh  and  Sahib 

Singh, 

»        M    .. 

10,000  6  small  guns 

Ugah  Singh,      ... 

Sikandrah,                            9       „  ... 

4,000 

two  10  pr». 

Total  Bevenue  of  Ourdit  Singh  and 

his  dependants, 

2,17,550 

1,980 

Bhanga  Singh,  and 

10,000 

his  dependants,    ... 

And                                    35  villages 
Kalsowah  and  9  villages  near  the 

30,000 

bank  of  the  river  with  i  of  Biana, 

35,000 

Horse,      400 

Dhoatambal  and  40  villages  taken 

Foot,        150 

from  the  family  of  Diwan  Sing,  ... 

35,0002  8pr8.4smaU 

Onlab  Singh,    ... 

DamkouH  and  150  viUages, 

10,000  guns. 

Total  Bevenue,     ... 

1,20,000 

550 

Sher  Singh,  Ehark 

Singh  and    Banjit 

Singh,  the    sons  of 

Karm    Singh     de- 

ceased, and    their 

dependants. 

Sher    Singh    and 

Khark  Singh,      ... 

Duties  Collected  in    the  Town  of 

5,000 

14  Villages, 

20,000 

Horse,     350 

Banjit  Sing       ... 
6  Pattiwala's    or 

13  Villages, 

10,000 

Fool,        liO 

principal  Zamidars 

reUted  to  the  fami- 

]y  and    poBsessing 

between  them,     ... 

49  Villages, 

30,000 

Total  Bevenue,     ... 

65,000 

400 
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APPENDIX  1>.— (Continued.) 


Namea. 

Towns,  AiO. 

• 

BeTenne-MiHtaryf 

oroe. 

Dya  Kaur  andber 

dependants. 

Duties  collected  in  Ambala, 

81  Tillages, 

BakhBha  Singh, 

Tirooh.                       .        29      „  ... 

Bya  Singh, 

Baial,                                  15      „  ... 

Sukhdaa  Singh,... 

Panjakwah,                        18      „  ... 

Deaa  Singh    and 

Tehl  Singh,    ... 

Bah,                                     9      „  ... 

Bajat  Singh,      ... 

Hone, 

400 

,     Bagh  Singh  Giljah, 

Dnkhiri, 

Foot, 

150 

Total  Keyenne,    ... 

Pet^ohieftainBof 

Cheloh,  Mansaiili,Kazoh,Mandoh^., 

1,00,000 

8,00,000 

Dnlohi  Singh  and 

Dnties  oolleoted  in  Bidhor, 

1,000 

dependants. 

And,                                  89  TiUages, 

46,000 

Parem  Singh,     ... 

Haliahar  and  villages. 

8,000 

Joud  Singh  PatU, 

PatU  and                              2      „  ... 

6,000 

Sndha  Singh  and 

Tolyni  Singh, 

Dhinhonah, 

3,000 

Jay  Singh, 

Jynper,                                             .]. 

5,400 

Horse, 

184 

Khoshhal     Singh 

Foot, 

120 

and  Orewoh  Singh, 

4      „  ... 

7,500 

Total  Bevenne,     ... 

76,900 

804 

Bhagwan      Singh 

Dnties  oolleoted  at  Bnria, 

Do.  Jigadri, 

Do.  at  the  ghats  of  Mikoord,  «ntta 
buh  and  Tigm, 

Do.  Bughat, 
81  YiUages, 
JhLiies  collected. 

500 
ll,00i> 

7,500 

1,000 

85,000 

5,000 

Qolab  Singh  and 

'    Zalam  Singh,    the 

*  sons  of  8h3r  Singh 

Chanki  Damloh, 

Dnties  coUeoted  at  Baj  Ghat,     ... 

At  Bnria, 

72  Tillages, 
Dnties, 

8,700 

2,000 

800 

60,000 

6,200 

Saba  SingK      ... 

25      

80,000 

Horse, 

330 

Dnties, 

5,000 

Foot, 

495 

TotsI  BoTenne,     ... 

2,17,200 

825 

Oopal  Singh,     ... 

Dnties  oolleoted  at  Manimajra,      ... 
45  Tillages, 

5,000 
55,000 

linlapnr,                          126      „  ... 

6,000 

Horse, 

200 

Dnties, 

2,000 

Foot, 

800 

Chandikli,  and                     6      „  ... 

5,000 

1     12pr 

.1   s 

, 

Parbat,                                7      

6,000 

pr.,  1 

8pr- 

,? 

and  4  gnns. 

Total  BsTenne,     ... 

79,000 

500 
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^Aaies. 

Towmt  Ac. 

DalelSuv^,.     ... 

flhioli,                                 40  yiUagiM, 
KaDand,                             25      „  ... 

8S,600 

15,000 

2,000 

TeBfiuu. 
HOHM,       15<^ 
Foot,        15<^ 

BavQBM,    ... 

58,000 

80(» 

Dharm  8Sji|^,  ... 

KBar,                                256  TiDagw, 

20,000 

20O 

2>aiai^8m|^,   ... 

]?W«idKot, 

85,000 

2W 

Ihl^Koam, 

40^000 

«0 

«ddm  Khan,        ... 

Koooipcooaibv 

88  YillagM  in  FlMTfana  Karnal, 

20  TiUagea  ia    Fargaaia  Indnaad 

Cttrand                               80    TTT 

8,000 
50^000 

19,058 

14v0« 
2,000 

Fgot. 

99 

600' 

Total  Bevenne,     ... 

80.006 

90^ 

JodlLSmi^Kalsia, 

CMoIiraix]i,                         45  viUagw, 
BflMpnr,                             13      „  ... 
Baan^nr,  Badbi,  and        20      „  ... 
miiiatrabaci,                       40      „  ... 
KnllawalL,  Cfanlandn  and  22      „  ... 
Ondholi,  Buii%>iix  and       28    „  ... 
Bhirtal,                               24      .,  ... 
\  ^idhf>wnh,                          16 

40,000 

20,000 
10,000 
6,000 
10,000 
10,000 
15,000 
85,000 
20,000 

15)000 

li^oop 

80,008 
27,000 

FP9«^ 

Bnpail  Koorlum,                24      Z'" 
Deioh,  BasBi  and              22      ^  ... 
;  Chimi,  Machli,  Kamn  GQim 

•nd»                          ai      «  ... 
Bwngarh,                           27      „  ... 
Mnstealabad,  Sanmd, 

Jaghdri,  and  Tuskeh,     50      „  ... 
Butiee, 

1>0S 
859 

Total  B«t7Mm«,     ... 

2,57,009 

2^5 

WMhmnffii^       .^ 

HalfofNajaungarh, 
Kahnpnr,                           21  Tillagwi, 
fitehpor,                             7    TT' 
Hgrmwnmid                     20      ,,  ... 
TehawfOiaad                     10      „  ... 
Sidham.                             25      „  ... 
BhoBi  and                            85      „  ... 
Jem  and                             87      „  ... 
^'^A'Bmk,                            10      „  ... 
KlwpmrBawtali,              15      „  ... 
Golia  Jhulaiah,                   20      „  ... 
Isan  Ker  Kot  and              25      „  ... 
Maknoo, 

is^ooq 

7,000 

8,000 

19,000 

18,000 

90,000 

22,000 

80,000 

5,000 

5,000 

4,000 

22,000 

8,000 

HbiM,  1,009 
Foci        409 

Sevenva,    ... 

1,76,000 

V40O 
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APPENDIX  J).—{ConiittiuI). 


SamM. 

Townt,  Ao. 

EBcresi  u  'MQiftaryforo^ 

Bona  of   Jftwahir 
Bixigh, 

HalfofN^uaaigarh, 

Fatehgarh, 

Jntwar, 

Bhudi, 

Biragh, 

Dntiee, 

15,000 

i  55,000 

7,200 

Gnsa,  8 
HorBe,  250 
Foot,        400 

xWTonno,      . . . 

77,200 

650 

Mehtab  Singh  and 
Gtiiab  Singh,  sons  of 
Sarm  Singh  Shahid, 

Bya  Singh, 

Subn  Singh,    and 
Golab  Singh  l£and- 
puri, 

Shahzadpnr  and  18  vfl- 

lages,  with  Kin  and       18       „  ... 
Fingor,                                 7      „  ... 

18      n... 

89,000 
7,000 

26,000 

Hone,  180 
Foot,        lOO 

Bevenne, 

72,000 

880 

Bhnp  Singh,  and 
I>ewa  Singh, 

Bnpar                               60  yillageB, 
Khiaarabad  and                 32      „  ... 
Lalbi  Bfaxara,                    10      „  ... 
Mianpnr,                            13      „  ... 

86,000 

10,000 

2,000 

5,000 

Beyenne, 

53,000 

Mohkam     Ghatod 
and  othar  Sardan, 
dependant  on  Ban- 
iit  Singh, 

Garhba  Singh.  ... 

Kot  Kapntah,                   85  villages, 

Jhira,                                   15       „  ... 

Bahimbad, 

Talwandi, 

Snnwal  and  other  places, 

Gnngranah 

Gajjarwml,  Baepnr, 

Soholi,                                12      „  ... 

Badni,  Hinunalpora, 

Jhito  ke  Qille, 

Bhart  Garh,SalanGarh 

with                               78      „  ... 

29,000 
5,000 

}  76,000 

24,500 
500 

10,000 
5,000 
6,000 

30,000 

Dnnna  Singh,      ••• 
Ottnh  Sing,       ... 

Chanolgarh,                         8  villagea, 

Dhana  Sanu  Khon  and     10      „  ... 

Balolpnr,                              9      „  ... 

Dntiee, 

Firozpnr,                            40      „  ... 

DharmKot, 

8,000 

2.000 

10,000 

3,200 

40,000 

40,000 

Total, 

2.89.200 
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APPENDEC  D.—{Caniinuei.) 


Kamee. 

Towns,  Ac. 

Berenne. 

Miliiaryforoe* 

Soojhnn  Singh  and 

' 

Jeymol  Singh,     ... 

Chankowah  with, 
Baomajra, 
Mansowah, 
Salahpor, 

100  Tillages, 
8      „ 
5      „ 
5      „ 

DhawU, 

18      „  ... 

45,000 

Ehem  Singh,     ... 

Makhowal, 

-) 

Nandpor, 

40      „  ... 

[  20,000 

Phnlsondah  and 

2      „  ... 

) 

Knael  Singh,     ... 

KhowaU, 

20      „ 

Atalah, 

15      „  ... 

12,000 

• 

Charht  Singh,    ... 

Bakhmajra  and 

2      „  ... 

600 

Total,     ... 

77,600 

Qnjjar  Singh,  Kha- 

san  Singh,  and  Mat- 

iah  Singh,  called  the 

Kahar  Seeks, 

Korana, 

25,000 

Oigjar  Singh, 

Palasian, 

30  Tillages, 

10,000 

Gnlawaiah, 

10      .,  ... 

5,000 

Badhian, 

20      

7,000 

• 

Macholi, 

5,000 

Snkrai, 

... 

5,000 

Beyenne,     ... 

57.000 

Budh   Singh  Fy- 

snUapnria, 

MatorBarial, 

. 

16,000 

KotaUah, 

27      

14,000 

» 

Amankot, 

60      

24,00u 

Kevenne,    ... 

54,000 

Charht  Singh,   ... 

Maohewal, 

20,000 

Other  petty  chief- 

tains, 

Bamgarh,  Ac,  Ac, 

... 

1,00,000 

Total,     ... 

1,60,000 
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(      XT      ) 

ABSTBACT. 


Baja  Sahib  Sincrli, 
Bhai  Lai  Singh, 

Bhag  Singh,     

Jaswant  Singh, 

Ourdit  Singh, 

Bhanga  Singh, 

The  sons  of  Kann  Singh  of 
Ban!  Dya  Konr, 
Dnloha  Singh, 
Bhagwan  Singh, 

Gopal  Singh, 

Dalel  Singh,     

Ata-nllah  Khan, 

Behmat  Khan, 

Petty  Chieftains, 


The  above  Ghieftuns  may  be  considered  as 
under  the  protection  ot  the  British  Gb- 
▼enunent. 


The  following  are  subject  to  Banjit  Singh : 

Johd  Singh,      

The  sons  of  Karm  Singh,  Shahid,    ... 

Fateh  Singh  Alnah, 

Jawahar  Singh,  , 

Mohkam  Chand,  

Garhbn  Singh,  

Bndh  Singh,  ...  

Bhnp  Singh  and  Dewa  Singh, 

Gajjar  Singh  and  others,        

Gnjjar  Singh  and  others,       

Dharm  Singh,...  

Bam  Sam  Singh,         

Atar  Singh,  

Charht  Singh  and  Qarhbn  Singh,     ... 
J)nnna  Singh,  ... 

Golab  Singh,  ...         • 

Petty  Chieftains 


PatiaJah, 

Kythal, 

Jhind, 

Nabha, 

Ladhwa, 

Thanasah, 

Shahabad, 

Ambalah, 

Bidhor, 

Boria, 

Manimajra, 

Mallan^, 

Maler  Kotla, 

Knnjpnria, 

ChelaJi,  Manonli,  Ac. 


29,15,422 


Chiohranli, 
Shahzadpnr, 
Jagrawn, 
Jatwar, 
Bahimabad, 
Bhartgarh, 
Amankot, 
Bopar, 
Makhowal, 
Kamano, 
.Khar, 
Palasian, 
Dhaorm  Kot, 
Maohiwari, 
Firospor, 
Farid  Kot, 
Bamgarh,  Ac, 


8,36,500 

3,91,564 

2,89,000 

2,04,700 

2,17,550 

1,20,000 

65,000 

1,87,000 

76,900 

2,17,200 

79,000 

52,000 

40,000 

89,008 

4,00,000 


2,57,000 
72,000 

1,76,0<  0 
77,200 

1,60,500 
53,200 
54,000 
53,000 
77,600 
25,000 
20,000 
32,000 
40,000 
20,000 
40,000 
85,000 

1,40,000 


4,700 

2,900 

2,000 

1,200 

1,930 

550 

400 

550 

304 

825 

500 

300 

400 

800 

600 


17,959 


Kalsift. 


7.000 


18,32,500 


7,000 


Total  amount  of  rerenue  of  the  country  between  Dehli  and 
Sutlej,  ezdusiye  of  the  British  possessions, 


42,47,922 


24,959 


{  Signed  )    P.  S.  WHITB, 


(This  statement  is  only  giyen  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  Is  not 
beHered  to  be  very  accurate.  The  total  of  the  country  under  British  pro* 
teotioa  should  be  Bs.  82,03,422,  and  not  as  given  Bs.  29,15,422.    L.  G.  ) 
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(     XTi     ) 

^pptaMv  C.-6TATEMENT  OF  THE  CHIEFS  EAST  OF 
8ATLEJ  WHO  AEE  DEPENDENT  ON  THE  RAJA  OF 
LA&ORE,  AND  OTHERS  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  LEFT 
UNDISTURBED  IN  THEIR  POSSESSIONS  BY  HIM, 
AND  HAVE  NOT  SENT  VAKILS  OR  MAINTAINED  ANT 
INTERCOURSE  WITH  THE  ENGLISH. 


N*mM  ol  Chiefs. 

Dii^ationor 
plAod  of  residenoe. 

Diflteace  from 
Lndiana. 

Bocixn. 

DiwMi  ttobkuA  Ohftnd.  ... 

Ohnrla  Singh, 

Bhart  Gath, 

82 

Ba-t      ^ 

iLUa  difitfh. 

Dharm  Kot, 

40 

Wert. 

Dalel  Singh, 

Fatah  Singli  Ahlttwalis,  ... 

Karm  Singh, 

Deva  Singh  and  Bhnp  Singh, 

Tibba, 

Kot  Jagrawan,    ... 

Eopar, 

15 

80 
U 
80 

Bart. 
West. 
Bast. 

These  ard  de- 
pendants of  Bajft 
BanjitSini^and 
generally        owe 

to    hitf     bottnttr. 
paying  a  trifling 

dabar  Sargaa  Singh   and 
Dora  Singh, 

Makhowal, 

4 

»* 

tribute  or  holding 
inJaidad. 

SadnCharht  Singh, 

MaohhiWAia.       ... 

15 

n 

Kand  Singh, 

Blhankoia,            ••. 

10 

Sottth-East. 

Onjjar  Singh, 

Kaarah, 

40 

Bart. 

CharhtSinghi 

Luddoh^ 

15 

» 

Dalel  Singhaad  Bhag  Singh, 
JaySingh, 

Mallaad, 
Ghafank, 

15 
85 

n 

These  dirtaaoei 
and  bearings  are 

Mohan  Singh, 
Bhag  Singh  Oiljah, 
Nath*tha  Singh, 
Karm  Singh, 
Mian  Mnl  Dai, 

TalwandiMajoha, 

Dakhari, 

Khnmaneh,          ... 

Pikeo, 

Bamgarhy            ».. 

85 
24 
15 
70 
40 

South. 

East 

South. 
Eaet. 

not   oorreot,  but 
the  Chiefs    may 
be  deemed  nentr* 
al,  or  for  the  most 
'part  from  selfish 
motiTes       would 
probably  join  the 
Bullish  in  oase  of 
a    mptur^    with 
tfa«Beja  of  I*. 

Jawahar  Singh. 

Barap, 

40 

•> 

hore. 

MianNandali, 

Badni. 

80 

Wert. 

Dnnnali  fiii^gh| 

FeroEpor, 

70 

" 

(  Signed  )    D.  OOHTBBLOKY, 


List  drawn  up  in  1809  A.  D. 
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